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Metaphysical works I ever read.”—Horace Mann. 





«IT declare myself a hundred times more indebted to Phrenology than to all the 
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For more than thirteen years I have paid 
some attention to Phrenology, and I beg to state, 
the more deeply I investigate it, the more I am 
convinced of the truth of the science. I have 
examined it in connection with the anatomy of 
the brain, and find it beautifully to harmonize. 
IT haye tested the truth of it on numerous indi- 
viduals, whose characters it unfolded with accu- 
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racy and precision. For the last ten years I 
have taught Phrenology publicly, in connection 
with Anatomy and Physiology, and have no hes- 
itation in stating that, in my opinion, it is a 
science founded on truth, and capable of being 
applied to many practical and useful purposes. 
—Rosert Hunter, M.D, Prof. of Anatomy, 
etc., in the Andersonian University, Glasgow, 
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Tue only publication in the world devoted to 
the science of human nature, mentally and physic- 
ally, opens with the January number its Tuirry- 
ruirp Votumr, and appeals confidently to the 
lovers of progress and of mankind to continue 
that support which has hitherto given it so wide a 
field of influence and such a vast power for good. 

the Objects of the Journal 


are, to teach man his own nature; his capabili- 
ties, and how to use them to the best possible ad- 
vantage ; his defects, and how to correct them. 
Errors of Habit and Education 
will be clearly set forth, in the light of Phrenology 
and Physiology, and the true remedy expounded. 
. Phrenology, A 
in its application to home education, domestic 
government, self culture, selection of pursuits, 
choice of apprentices, clerks, partuers in business, 
or companions for life, will be, as heretofore, the 
leading feature of the work. 
Young Men kmbitieus to Develop 


their powers and qualify themselves, by Self Cul- 
ture, for USEFULNESS and SUCCESS IN LIFE ; 

Teachers whe would Learn 
by a simple method how to draw out the intellect 
and cultivate the dispositions of their pupils ; 

Mothers Desiring a Guide 

to the best means of forming the character and 
preserving the health and morals of their children ; 

Merchants Anxious to Select 
wisely, manage judiciously, and educate properly, 
their clerks and confidential assistants ; 

Mechanics wishing to Choose 
appreniices and train them for their own particu- 
lar trades; and every one who would learn 
Bow to Study Character, 
select friends, business partners, connubial com- 
panions, and general associates; but, above all, 
HOW TO TRAIN ONE’S OWN CAPABILITIES, in the 
BEST POSSIBLE Way to secure personal develop- 
ment, will find the Journau a Monitor and Friend. 
The Journal will be Profuscly Hlustrated 
with porTRraits of the great, the good, and the 
vicious; engravings of useful inventions, of archi- 
tecture, animals, fruits, etc., and published 
@n the Following Yery Lew Terms: 


Single Copy, one year, #1 00 | Ten Copies, one year, $5 00 
Five Copies, one year, 3 1+0| ‘Twenty Copiesfor 10 00 


Subscriptions may commence at any time. 
CawaprAn Susscrisers will send, in addition 
to these rates, 6 cents a year to pay U. S. postage. 


FOWLER AXD WELLS, 
< 308 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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E ILLUSTRATEL 
LIFE ILLUSTRATED, 
A Frrst-Cuass Weexiy PicrorraL PAPER 

for the friends of Progress and their Families. 








Nor ro pe Exceiuep. 

The plan of the paper em’ races: 

A Weekly Summary of Passing Events, Foreign, 
Domestic, Literary, Scientific, and Humanitary, 
in every Number. Important movements in the 
Business Worup carefully noted. A great 
variety of interesting miscellaneous intelligence. 
The news condensed, so as to present in a moder- 
ate compass everything which an intelligent 
family ought to know. 

Signs of Premise.—The conductors of Lire In- 
LUSTRATeD believe in the good time coming, and 
are assiduous in chronicling all that promises to 
hasten it. New inventions calculated to save 
labor, promote comfort, abridge suffering, and 
dignify life, are illustrated and described. Gen- 
uine improvement in all departments of affairs has 
a firm friend in this journal, cai 

Education.—Despite our numberless School 
and Colleges, and the universal interest in educa- 
tion, the fact is as clear as the day, that we are 
not yet a well-instructed people. Our schools 
must be improved and our colleges reformed. 
This reform, demanded by the times, and by the 
growing importance of our country among the 
nations of the earth, is one which the editors of 
Lire InLusrraTep are most solicitous to promote. 

How to be Healthy. With the finest climate 
and the most glorious country upon which the sun 
shines, we are a nation of invalids! Better health 
is the first necessity of the people, and it is one of 
the objects of Lire InLusTRATen to point out the 
causes of ill health, and the means of regaining 
and preserving it. 

Rural Affairs.—A considerable portion of our 
space is devoted to matter designed to promote 
Agriculture, Horticulture, Fruits, and rural af- 
fairs generally. Better farming is one of the re- 
quirements of the age. This department of Lire 
ILLUSTRATED has met with universal approval. 

Gemeral Literature. — Sketches, descriptive, 
historical, and biographical, by the best writers ; 
notices of new books and works of art; selections 
from the best periodicals, home and foreign; new 
ideas, or old ones newly applied, will all con- 
tribute to the value and interest of our columns. 

Finally,—Whatever may tend to Illustrate Life 
as it passes, whatever may assist our readers to 
live wisely, to live happily, or to live long, is com- 
prehended in our plan. We aspire to make our 
paper worthy in every respect of its name; and 
we have abundant means and facilities for attain- 


ing our object, as well as an experience of Twenty 
<i 


years in publishing popular periodicals. 
Terms.—We will send Ten Copies, one year, for 
$10 00; Five Copies, for $6 00; Three Copies, for 
$4 00; One Copy, for $2 00, Any additional 
number at the same rate. Payment invariably in 
advance. The paper sent no longer than paid for. 
Subscriptions may commence at any time. 
Canapian Supscrisers will send 26 cents 
year additional for U. 5. postage. i 
Apvpress FOWLER AND WELLS, » 
303 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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Votume Triety-one of the Water-Cure 
JouxNAL commences with the January number. 

Mealih.—The great want of the age is health— 

he normal and harmonious action of all the ele- 
ments of our being, physical, intellectual, and so- 
cial, This want finds its satisfaction, and this de- 
mand its supply, in a knowledge of the Laws or 
Lire, or a true Puysiotocy; the Narure and 
Causes of Diswasxs, or a true PArHotoey ; the 
modes of PuriricatTion and INvIGORATION, or & 
True System or Mepicat PRACTICE. 

The Philosophy of Health, cowprising the laws 
of Puysican, Moran, and InTeLLEcTUAL DEevEL- 
opment, are the especial sphere of the WarEr- 
Cure JournaL; but all that can promote the 
great design of human happiness is included in 
the HeraLp or ReForMs. BEERS S eae 

Human Life.—Our platform is a broad one, and 
our plan of operations comprehensive. All subjects 
connected with Diet, Exercise, Bathing, Cleanli- 
ness, Ventilation, Dwelling, Clothing, Education, 
Occupations, Amusements, and Social Relations— 
all the elements which combine to make up that 
complex thing called Human Lirr, will be clearly 
presented, — ms 

Practical Instruction.—Hydropathy will be 
fally unfolded, and so explained that all may 
apply it in various diseases, even those not curable 
by any other means. The Water- Cure is not equal- 
ed by any other mode of treatment in those pecu- 
liar complaints common only to women. The 
Warer-Cure JouRNAL Will contain such advice 
and practical instruction as may be considered 
most important in all these critical yet unavoida- 
ble cases. a 

Preservation of Healih.—Without health, even 
life ig not desirable. It will be a part of our duty 
to teach the world Aow to preserve health, as well 
as to cure disease. , 


Prolonged Life.—Reforms in our individual 


| habits, in all our modes of life, and in our social 


institutions, will be pointed out and made so plain 
that “he who runs may read.” We believe fully 
that man may prolong his life beyond the number 
of years usually attained. We propose to show 
how.. re aa Bd rls Cpes 
Renovation of the Human Race.—This is the 
great end and aim of the Journav. It is a de- 
monstrable truth, that the races of men degenerate, 
and become enfeebled and depressed, just as they 
deviate from the conditions of health. All, there- 
fore, who would be co-workers with us in estab- 
lishing in human nature the principles and prac- 
tices which tend to a higher and better life, are 
earnestly solicited to use their influence in extend- 
ing the circulation of this periodical. — 
The Jeurnal will be illustrated and publishec 
in s beautiful quarto form, on the first of each 
month, on the following very low Terms in 
Advance: Bie - :. 
i ear, #1 00 | Ten copies, one year, $5 00 
Five Copies ous year; $4 00 | Twenty Copies or” 30 09 
Subscriptions may commence at any time. 
Cawapran Sugscrisers will send, in addition 
to these rates, 6 cents a year to pay U. S. postage. 
Appress FOWLER AND WELLS, 
‘ 808 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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res~ $3.—For Tarne Doriars, in advance, a copy of Lire It.usrrarep (weekly), Taz Purenoiogican JOURNAL, 
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PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 








PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


™ Your brain is only moderate in point of size, 
but your temperament is first best, and is very 
fine grained, and this goes far to make up for 
want of size. You feel with the utmost inten- 
sity; enjoy and suffer to an extreme of which few 
are capable; are one of the happiest of women 
when happy, but most miserable when miserable, 
and liable to both extremes; but whether one pre- 
dominates over another will depend on two condi- 
tions. First, the general state of your health—for 
if you allow your nerves to become irritated, this 
extra spirit will be thrown in'o pain—will in- 


crease your nervousness ; but as long as you keep 


your health tolerably good, they will contribute to 
your happiness, and you can be just as happy as 
you could wish. The other condition is the state 
of your affections. If you are happy in your love, 
you will be happy in everything; but miserable 
there. you will be miserable everywhere ; sv muke 
it your first point to plant it wisely, and then 
cherish it. 

Your character is to you the very ‘‘ apple of 
your eye;” nothing can exceed your sensitiveness 
respecting it. You feel too keenly what is said 
both for and against you, and should harden 
yourself against the speeches of people; should 
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pressed, go abroad ; exercise briskly, breathe 
deeply, and eat lightly or not at all. Your 
second most potential sentiment is affection. I 
rarely ever find it as hearty ; frieniship is un- 
usually developed, and you must have your ac- 
You have had 
too few, and should seek society, and open your 
mind more freely than you have done hereto- 


quaintances and confidantes. 


ings are too much pent up, so cultivate candor. 
You are impulsive, but can govern your feel- 
ings. 

You are very fond of children; devotedly at- 
tached to home; will do what lies in your 
power to render your home happy; have a right 
hearty love sentiment, but it is P/atonic; care 
too little for the company and admiration of the 
other sex; are rather dainty and particular, 
and should not indulge a man-disparaging feel- 
ing of which you have sometimes been con- 
scious; are fastidious; are rather easily dis- 
gusted with what is not exacily proper in men, 
and should overlook their faults, and especially 
cultivate a like sentiment toward husband. 

You are pre-eminently motherly, and will 
experience too many maternal anxieties, besides 
being in danger of killing your children by ex- 





subject Approbativeness to Conscientiousness ; 
that is, do right, and then rise above the disap- 
probation of others. You are supposed to have 
large Self-Esteem, whereas you really lack this 
organ. You should cultivate it. Put yourself 
more on your dignity and less on appearances 5 
care more what you think of yourself and less of 
what others think of you; you set much by your 
word; have correct motives, and wish a good 
name and for a right life rather than for fashion- 
able appearances ; are governed by a high sense 
of justice, and will do your full duty to the utmost 
of your ability. 

Hope is only fair, and should be larger. Look 
more on the bright side of things, nor allow your 
high- wrought temperament to give you the blues, 
as it sometimes does. Instead, when you feel de- 


tra kindness. So guard this point. Your 
tenacity of life is great; are inclined to rise above 
disease rather than break down under it; and keep 
doing when many others equally sick will go to 
bed. 

You have unusual force and resolution for a 
woman; will take your own part; experience 
strong indignation; are impatient of the restraints 
imposed on your sex; and long to have a wider 
sphere of action; are continuous, and will dwell 
on thought or work till you finish up. You are 
industrious, but better in making money than 
keeping it; will take right hold with and for your 
husband to acquire, help lay up, and be economi- 
cal, making every dollar count; yet live in good 
style, and also keep nice things nice a long time; 
but should take exercise, exercise, EXERCISE! 
You are eminently persevering, partly from in- 
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fore; converse more and freely, for your feel-« 
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tensity of de ire, more from Firmness; are devo- 
tional, and often feel guided by internal presenti- 
ments, which you will do well always to follow ; 
are kind and obliging, and desirous of doing 
good. You have an eminently practical mind; 
a brilliant imagination; good judgment of 
poetry, and not a little of the poetic sentiment ; 
you impart a life-like style to what you say; 
have really excellent imitative powers, and 
act out to the life; are unusually expressive 
in what you say and do; and say and do just the 
very thing that the occasion requires; have a 
clear, perceptive, knowing mind; have especially 
all the literary organs large; can learn anything, 
and remember what you learn, and always apply 
it on the spur of the moment; commit to memory 
and quote well; seldom forget facts and incidents 
or places; can, make the very point you would 
present, cl-ar. You are better in expounding 
than originating ; could excelas a linguist, speak- 
er, or teacher of languages or elocution: and 
you can both do good and attain a reputation in 
this sphere. Your intellect is eminently active; 
indeed, all your powers have been taxed to their 
utmost of late years. You are agreeable, pleasant, 


and lady-lke; a good judge of character; neat | 


and methodical ; and h ve an unusually earnest, 
evenly balanced mind; you could succeed on the 
stage, and ought to bring into practical account, 
in some fourm, these speaking talents, with which 
by nature you are so highly endowed. 


BiviOiG RAP Bey. 
BY c. U. D. W. 


The subject of this sketch, Miss Irene Caroline 
White, daughter of Lemuel Green and Mary Earl 
White, was born in Philadelphia, in 1834, and was 
the fifth of six children. In the July number of 
this JourNAL, for 1857, was given a sketch of the 
father of Irene, which to reproduce in this con- 
nection would be uunecessary. 

Of the four surviving children, Miss Irene in- 
herits most of her father’s peculiar talents and 
remarkable elocutionary powers. At a very 
early age she evinced great interest in, and love 
for, poetry and the fine arts, and was ever by her 
father’s side during his hours of painting and 
teaching elocution. And no sooner were his pu- 
pils gone, than she would take up the lesson to 
which she had just listened, laying down the rules, 
and putting on the airs of her father, and repeat- 
ing all his enthusiasm and energy. Thisof course 
attracted her father’s attention, and led him to 
train her in his art, for which she had thus shown 
such fondness and aptitude—inspiring in him the 
poet’s vision and parent’s hope in respect to her 
future. 

At the age of seven years she recited before a 
large and enthusiastic audience in the Chestnut 
Street Theater, and soon after at the Arch Street 
Theater. These childish efforts were vivid proph- 
ecies of the future woman. A simple incident 
threw her into a position which launched her 
fairy skiff on that ‘tide, which, taken at the 
flood, leads on to fortune.” Rev. J. N. Maffitt. a 
pupil of Mr. White, one day finding his tutor ab- 
sent, remarked to Irene: ‘‘Why, my little lady, 
you ought to be asubstitute for your father in his 
absence! Come, give me a lesson!” Irene 
promptly, with all the dignity of mature years, 
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complied with the request, and so astonished Mr. 
to the event 
with great satisfaction. This was her first lesson 
as teacher. From that day to this—fifteen years— 
she has been a ‘‘ substitute,” an efficient teacher 
to thousands, among whom not a few are known 
to honor and fame. She has achieved what no 
other woman in America has done, viz, been 
elected teacher of elocution in several literary and 
scientific institutions of note in our country. She 
was first chosen to teach the art in the Philadel- 
phia Central High School, where she continued 
five years. During the last few years her repu- 
tation as a teacher, through the reports of her 
pupils, has become so widely extended, that she 
has been called to various institutions out of 
Philadelphia, some of which are, the Theological 
Seminary at Canonsburgh, Pa.; Associate Church 
Theological Seminary, Xenia, O.; Madison Uni- 
versity, Hamilton, N. Y.; Clinton Liberal Insti- 
tute, Clinton, N. Y. In each of these institutions, 
Miss White so fully succeeded in impressing her 
pupils with her ability, that, on her departure. 
written testimonials of the fact were tendered her, 
together with appropriate presents. 


Many now officiating as clergymen can remem- 
ber with pleasure that in their student days, in 
various universities, they were members of her 
classes. Some of them have obtained professor- 
ships, viz , Rev. Alfred Mixher, of Rochester Uni- 
versity, N. Y.; Rev. Mr. Fish, chair of Mathe- 
matics, O., and others. The following named gen- 
tlemen, among many others, have been her pu- 
pils: Prof. James Rhodes, Prof. J. S. Hart, Phil. 
High School; Rev. R. Newton, of St. Puul’s, 
Phila. ; Rev. T. M. Clarke, Bishop of R. I. ; Rev. 
Joel Parker, DD. ; Rev. J. L. Burrows, Judge A. 
V. Parsons, of Supreme Court ; Rev. T. J. Sawyer, 
Rev. Henry A. Wise, Jr.; Rev. Walter Colton, 
George Copway. Ojibeway Chief, etc. Miss White 
occasionally gives readings anid recitations to 
select parties, but has rarely sought popularity in 
the advertisement, the placard. or the editorial 
puff. Those who are acquainted with her consider 
her more analytical and poetically beautiful in 
the rendition of her author than the truly great 
Fanny Kemble. 

Miss White has a symmetrical form, and ease, 
grace, and elasticity of motion. She has a com- 
bination of the mental and motive temperaments, 
which gives a peculiar intensity and force to her 
thoughts and actions, and enables her to exert 
great control over herself and those whom she 
teaches; hence her remarkable power and beauty 
of style, which captivates while it instructs, and 
wields such masterly control over masculine 
minds, which she has been more often (than the 
feminine) called to instruct. Her greatest success 
has been in colleges, among the “lords of crea- 
tion,” which is a victory that no other woman in 
America has won. Miss White has been eminently 
successful in ‘preparing both ladies and gentlemen 
for public efforts; especially for poetic and dra- 
matic readings, recitations, and delineations in 
general, but more particularly Shaksperian. Nu- 
merous friends have urged her to make the drama 
and stage her specialty, but home, father, friends, 
and love of her profession have for her more 
charms, and inclines her to forego all such in- 
ducements. 
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Miss White’s method of teaching is very like 
that of her father, and though she may full short 
of his powerful and terribly tragic inspirations, 
she surpasses him in the finer shades of perception 
and delineation, where is hidden the spiritually 
sublime. 

It may be truly said that these unsurpassed 
teachers of elocution ought to be liberally patron- 
ized by those desiring to become good speakers, 
and that such instruction is greatly needed is 
manifest in nearly every place where we hear 
public speaking. 





THE NEW YEAR. 
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Tue present number of the Pareno- 
LocicaL JourNaL inreduces the thirty- 
first volume, and we enter upon it with firm 
confidence in the value of Phrenology as a 
great educational helper. For more than 
tweuty yerrs this Jourxan has stood com- 
paratively alone on this continent, devoted 
to the exposition of man’s nature, mentally, 
morsily, aud physicality. Other period- 
icals have been fragmentary iu their aims 
aud partial in their sphere of action On 
the contrary, whatever relates to man, 
whether socially, ambitionally, morally, in- 
tellectually, mechanically, esthetically, or 
economically, as it regards his mind, or as 
it relates to his body ; whatever pritains 
to his health, his p'easure, his duration of 
life, and his physical happiness, this Jour- 
NAL aims to discuss and explain. Is range 
of topics, therefore, covers the entire man 
in all his relations, in ali his hopes and 
fears, and in ail his successes and de- 
That we have done justice to 
all these points it would be presumption to 
claim, but we have aimred to do something 


pressions, 


fur man’s interests in all their wide diver- 
sities ; for mavkind we have Jabured, and 
intend still to l.bor. 

Journals devoted to man’s religious na- 
ture have, in the main, severaliy been re- 
stricted to a particular sect, or denow- 
inational doctrine, which, in part, they 
have been estab ished to sustain ; and one 
of the great hindrances we meet in dis- 
cussing, in this JourNaL, man’s rel:pious 
nature is, that if we take grounds as broad 
as the nature and wants of the race, we 
are liable to awaken suspicion on the part 
of one or more religious sect. We re- 
member wken we were introducing Phre- 
nology to the American public, it was not 
strange for leading individuals in the par- 
ticular religious ¢enominatinns to call, lke 
Nicodemus, to have a private mterview 
with us to ascertain, if possible, in advance 
of purlic sentiment, if Phrenology sustained 
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their particular creed ; and if they could not 
understand that it favored their special view 
o’ religious tru/h, they would either give it 
the cold shoulder or a hot opposition. On 
the other hand, materialists, and those who 
disbelieve entirely in all religious teaching, 
aimed to make Phrenology a scientific club 
in their bands with which to beat down all 
Christendom ; and so the battle raged. 
Porenology has its believers and ardent 
advocates in every religious denomination. 
The Catholic, the High and Low Church- 
man, the Presbyterian, the Methodi-t, tne 
Swedenbergian, and the Spiritualist have 
discovered truth in Phrenology ; and those 
who have examined it carefully, regarding 
it in its true light as an exponent of man’s 
natural rel:gious character, see no occasion 
to make war upon it, though they maintain 
their own peculiar denominational views ; 
but when each religionist sought to bring 
Phrenology to the special support of his 


own peculiar tenets, then there was a war- 


fare indeed. The Calvinist saw, or deem- 
ed he saw, in the fixed development of the 
brain, an exposition of divine decrees and 
predestination ; while the Churchman, who 
believed in gradual religious development, 
saw in the phrenological teaching that or- 
gans can be increased in activity and power 
by exercise, a fact in harmony with his 
own doctrines; so each to the end of the 
catalogue aimed to use Phrenology as a 
support in one hand and a weapon in the 
other. 

The great central religious truth which 
Phrenology sets forth is found in the out- 
growth of the moral sentiments. Venera- 
tion is implanted in the brain, and a corre- 
sponding sentiment in the mind. Muta. 
tions there may be in creeds, forms, and 
ceremonies, but this faculty will point 
steadily to the Supreme Being as the ob- 
ject of worship. However dark and de- 
luded a nation my be, it will worship what 
it recognizes as a superior. That religion 
can become extinct, it is folly to suppose, 
until man’s organic nature is revolution- 
ized. While he walks erect he will rec- 
ognize a God. 

Spirituality, or, as it was once called, 
Marvelousness, t-kes into accouot that 
which relates to the spiritual state, and 
this, joiued to Hope, gives promise of im- 
mortality, while Conscientiousness demon- 
strates the existence of a fundamental fac- 
ulty of the mind, which recognizes truth, 
duty, moral obligation, and virtue as a car- 
dinal element of man’s being. 
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When we look over the various theories ; 


of mental philosophers in regard to the 
foundation of virtue or of conscience ; 
when we review their absurd arguments 
and childish speculations, and consider that 
without the light of Phrenology some of 
the wisest mental philosophers and stu- 
dents of the human mind remained in doubt 
as to whether conscience was a natural 
power of the mind, we can but recognize 
the boon which this science is to the world 
of metaphysics and to a'l just moral phi- 
losophy, and may we not add, also, religious 
teaching. 

The greatest obstacle Phrenology has 
had to meet is the prejudice and supersti- 
tion of those who take the lead in forming 
the religous public sentiment; and thou 
sands have utterly refused to give the sub- 
ject a candid hearing because they imag- 
ined that it not only did not sustain their 
peculiar religious tenets, but had a tenden- 
cy to modity, if not uproot, some of their 
cherished opinions ; therefore they shut 
their eyes to the subject, or carped at what 
they deemed its flaws and errors. Our 
younger brethren in this field know less of 
this strife than we “ who bore the burden 
in the heat of the day,” who labored to dis- 
seminate Phrenology in the beginning. In 
some respects, this prejudice still remains ; 


but thanks to the elastic and enterprising 


spirit of the American mind, ten thousand 
teachers to-day read, mind, and teach and 
direct it according to phrenological theory. 
Perhaps th+re may not be this number of 
clergymen who take the same view of man, 
but not a few of them understand and treat 
mind «according to this philosophy ; and we 
beg to remark, that these are they who wield 
the greatest influence in the American 
pulpit. Literature has been wonderfully 
changed within the last twenty years, and 
what is amusing, some who profess not to 
believe in the science, fill their best arti- 
cles with the palpable results of this teach- 
ing. In other words, they gather up from 
current literature the results of phrenolog- 
ical teaching and weave it into their works ; 
and some of them are not aware that they 
are borrowing from the science which they 
affect to despise. It reminds us of listen- 
ing to an eminent D.D., who was dis- 
coursing against dramatic reading, espe- 
cially the reading of Shakspeare, but who, 
in the discourse, quoted from Shakspeare 
himself ; but instantly recollecting himself, 
he gave a corresponding quotation from the 
“mild and amiable Cowper ;” but our cler- 











ical friend had the good sense to see his 
ridiculous error, and mended it on the in- 
stant, while the blush in his cheek showed 
that seventy-five years had not deadened 
his sensibilities. 

But another day has dawned. Phre- 
nology has become a fixed institution, and 
thousands of families rely upon its teach- 
ings as a guide in domestic training, in the 
selection of pursuits for their children, and 
of proper courses of education ; and who- 
ever sees the close of the next twenty years, 
we doubt not, will witness, not merely thou- 
sands, but millions «f our fellow-men en- 
lightened by the truths of Phrenology, and 
guided to success and happiness by its 
teachings. ‘The world has a thousand fold 
more sin, and crime, and debasement than 
it should have, even though men had no 
moral or religious training except that which 
a just appreciation of themselves should 
awaken in their minds. We believe there 
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is too much self-love in mankind to allow . | 


him wantonly, with his eyes open, to throw 
himself away. Man is endowed with forty 
or more faculties, each having an individ- 
uality of its own, and each struggling for 
action and gratification, and over all this 
great group there should be the guidance 
of an enlightened intellect and correct moral 
sentiment. Man does not come into life like 
the beast, perfectin h'sintuitions. Henreds 
guidance, training, development, while the 
beast and bird, led by instinct, are always 
guided aright. The robin of a year old 
builds a nest as perfect as that of her great- 
grandmother after the tenth experiment, and 
the modifications of animal lfe to circum- 
stances are very limited and wrought out 
only by instinct; while man, p»ssessing 
reason and power to do what no animal 
possesses, namely, to fore-look, to grasp 
the fulure, to plan for next week, next year, 
or the next century, is raised to a sphere 
of educability, improvement, and progress. 
But it requires time and parental training 
to give proper development and the right 
direction to the human fuculries. 

Prior to the discovery of Phrenology, 
parents were obliged to wait until their 
children develuped their strong traits be- 
fore they at all understood th: ic charac’er, 
and then they had no correet philosophy 
by which to guide the training and re- 
straint of their faculties. It may be really 
working in the dark, as likely to hit friend 
as foe, to mar as mend the subject in hand. 
None but phrenologists can fully under- 
stand the scope and meaning of this state- 
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ment, for they have seen both sides of the 
question. When a man is brought from 
darkness into hebt; when the seaman, 
tossed on an uncertain ocean, with storms 
and darkness about him for weeks, and the 
sky suddenly becomes clear, and he learns 
his latitude and longitude; or if we may 
sO suppose, is first possessed of nautical 
instruments, and a knowledge bow to use 
them—such is relatively the condition of 
him who is furnished with the facts and 
philosophy of phrenological science as a 
basis of understanding and training the hu- 
man mind. Those who train the mind 
without the aid of Phrenology are like tho<e 
who navigate by coasting along near the 
shore, constantly liable to be driven upon 
reefs, sand-bars, and rocks, and learning 
The sea 
of life is everywhere strewn with wrecks, 
as evidences of false education; and as in 
commercial navigation we build beacons, 


their errors only by shipwrecks. 


- plant buoys, make sailing-charts, and study 





the science of navigation, and thereby ship- 
wrecks become the incidents or accidents 
of commerce, aid not the rule,so we would 
instruct mothers, teachers, ALL who have 
the care of the young, how to curb their 
passions, and how t» develop their weak 
points, and guide the young navigator 
aright before he is driven ashore by some 
tempestuous passion, or drifted upon the 
rocks by the currents of insidious tempta- 
tion. Phrenology is to the teacher what 
the science of navigation is to the mariner ; 
and whoever ignores Phrenology is like the 
navigator who throws away his compass, 
his quadrant, and his mathematics, and 
steers by guess in the night and in the 
storm, and by day is guided by such coasts 
and headlands as he mey chance to reach 
with his unaided eye. 

What folly to attempt to manage and ed- 
ucate mind without understanding its Jaws 
and principles! We exhibit no such folly 
in any other direction. The veriest bigot 
thinks his blacksmith and his shoemaker 
ought to understand the theory of their re- 
spective occupations in order to be qualified 
to shoe his horses and his children, but he 
presumptuously undertakes to tram the 
immortal mind without comprehending its 
laws, qualities, and modes of action. We 
commend, therefore, to everybody the prac- 
tical study of Phrenology. An hour aday, 
during the winter months, spent in reading 
standard works on the science, with a 
phrenological bust before him, will qualify 
one to form estimates of the character of 
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strangers at the first interview, which it 
might require years of comparatively inti- 
mate acquaintance to reveal. 
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Noruine is so essential to a man’s success in 
life, next to integrity of purpose, as that he should 
take a fair start in the conflict that lies before 
him. Nineteen in twenty who have failed in their 
most fondly cherished purposes, owe their failure 
to a fatal first step. The laws which govern the 
issues of our actions are as absolute as any other 
natural laws. You might as well plant a brier in 
the expectation that it would succeed as a beauti- 
ful and fruit-bearing tree, as to suppose that a 
false impulse given to the early years of a man’s 
life would eventuate in his ultimate success and 
triumph ; or attempt to train water to run up-hill, 
or any other impossible thing, as to train a man 
to that for which his Maker implanted on his na- 
ture a palpable unfitness. Oh! it is lamentable 
to see how many men are entirely unsphered by a 
false education. How adolt, to whom nature gave 
an admirable fitness to push the jack-plane, has 
been foisted into the pulpit, or upon the rostrum, 
or crowded into the bar, or elevated to the Senate, 
only to vegetate, and stultify,and dwarf! Hence 
the jostling of the discordant elements of society, 
and the weak and puling discontent of so many at 
the ‘allotment of Providence,” as it is most pro- 
fanely termed. When, had the allotment of Provi- 
dence been perceived, and thankfully embraced 
and followed, there would have been no more dis- 
cordance than there is in the works of Nature. 
Now it is not to be expected that the youth will 
always be able to judge of his own fitness for any 
particular course in life. With an uncultivated 
taste and an unripe experience, he will be likely 
to make a fatal mistake. And then the wishes 
and plans of the parent or guardian respecting the 
boy under his charge, may utterly nullify the 
Divine purpose in that boy’s creation, and prevent 
his achieving any desirable end. 

It certainly is not strange that so many find 
themselves settled down in life to a calling irk- 
some in the extreme, and for which they find 
themselves wholly unfitted—a loose cog-wheel in 
a complicated machine in which they have no 
place—serving only to disturb the harmonious 
movement of all its parts. And for this reason 
we have so few striking adaptations of man to his 
sphere. 

Now, in the imperfect state of the machinery of 
life—owing, as we have seen, to the lack of adapt- 
ation of men to their positions, and this growing 
out of a deep want of a proper education of our 
youth to the fitness of things—it should seem to 
be the part of true wisdom to ask if there be no 
true methods by which all, or at least a part, of 
this discord and evil may be obviated. 

We have before intimated that the laws to 
which all mental organization is subject. are as 
fixed and unerring as those which control the 
operations and relations of organic matter. If, 
therefore, we can ascertain their forces and 
modus operandi, why may we not, through them, 
direct the growth and development of mind, as 
even through the knowledge of the other we shape 
many of the ultimates of matter. If, when we 
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put corn into the proper soil under the proper 
training, we naturally expect a yield of corn and 
not of tares, why may we not just as safely calcu- 
late moral and intellectual results through a prop- 
er cultivation of the mind? 

We doubt not that the day must arrive when 
mental training will be as well understood and as 
successfully practiced as the training of our bodies. 
This knowledge will not come through some sud- 
den illumination, but, like all other knowledge, 
through the slow delving process of study and 
thought. And may we not hope that some bright 
gleams of this coming light have already glanced 
athwart the realm of mental gloom, foreshadowing 
the brighter and more perfect day ? 

Science has hung its many lighted chandelier 
on high, and the few seers are already beginning 
to discover truth. ‘‘ Wisdom is hid with the few.” 
Science is but another name for mind, and true 
science is the Infinite mind. The more that sci- 
ence does to uncoyer the living spirit—to remove 
its swaddling bands—-the more is the living God 
revealed; the more clearly are His harmonious 
attributes to be seen, and the oneness of his pur- 
poses. Throughout every realm of His rule see 
this diverse harmony, this infinite variety, this 
eternal unity. In every department a different 
word, yet the same voice. In every single thing 
a separate expression of a single law. It works 
and abundantly appears in the illimitable spheres ; 
in a grain of mustard seed it is no less conspicu- 
ous. It never makes a single mistake in all the 
complicated instances of its manifestation. It 
never clothes a tree with other than its appropri- 
ate garments. ‘‘ Do men gather grapesof thorns, 
or figs of thistles ?” 

And are we to suppose that in His mental crea- 
tions He has been less careful of His consistency — 
and honor? Thereisa marked difference between 
the very visible texture of the flesh of a bear and 
an antelope, between the skin of a delicate female 
and the rough hide of a rhinocero$; and why 
should not this difference, which penetrates to 
every extreme and depth of the animal, reach also 
the brain, the confessed throne of reason? And 
why may not the difference of the mental be traced 
as accurately as that of the animal? What mor- 
tal reason is there for denying the one while you 
confess the other? If, for instance, the teeth and 
claws of the leopard and tiger indicate his ferocity, 
why may not the harmless hoof and pointless teeth 
of the ox indicate his gentler nature? And 
why, then, should it be accounted a thing impos- 
sible or unnatural that the Creator should hang: 
out the indices of our true character all over these 
mental forms of ours, by which we may be read 
and known of all men? Let us see. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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PureNnoLoGcy demonstrates the existence of 
certain faculties ; and it is Phrenology, only, that 
does. Metaphysicians have wandered far from 
this idea, Common-sense people have asserted 
their existence under the name of ‘‘ dispositions,” 
and in this, as well as in many other points, their 
sentiments approach phrenological truth. Com- 
mon sense and Phrenology always agree. 

Tre vain man idolizes his own person, and here 
he is wrong ; but he can not bear his own company, 
and here he is right. 
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MORAL PHILOSOPHY; 
oR, 
THE DUTIES OF MAN 
CONSIDERED IN HIS INDIVIDUAL, SOCIAL, AND DOMESTIC CAPACITIES. 
BY GEORGE COMBE. 
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LECTURE I. 
ON THE FOUNDATION OF MORAL SCIENCE. 


Questions distinct, What actions are virtuous? and what constitutes them such ?—An- 
swer to the former comparatively easy—Human constitution indicates certain courses 
of action to be right— Necessity for studying that constitution and its relations, in order 
to ascertain what renders an action virtuous or vicious—Conflicting opinions of phi- 
losophers on the moral constitution of man—Phrenology assumed as a valuable guide 
— Possibility of the existence of Moral Philosophy as a natural science—No faculty 
essentially evil, though liable to be abused— Deductions of wel!-constituted and well- 
informed minds to be relied on in moral science— Scripture not intended as an all- 
sufficient guide of conduct—Faculties revealed by Phrenology, and illustrations of 
their uses and abuses—Adaptation of human constitution to external nature—The 
objects of Moral Philosophy are, to trace the nature and legitimate sphere of action 
of our faculties and their external relations, with the conviction, that to use them 
properly is virtue, to abuse them, vice—Cause of its barren condition as a science— 
Bishop Butler’s view of the supremacy of conscience acceded to—Those actions vir- 
tuous which accord with the dictates of the moral sentiments and intellect—Preced- 
ing theories imperfect, though partially correct— Cause of this imperfection ; qualities 
of actions are discovered by the intellect, and the moral sentiments then decide 
whether they are right or wrong—Plan of the present course of lectures. 


In an introductory discourse on Moral Philosophy, the lecturer un- 
fortunately has few attractions to offer. His proper duty is, not to 
descant in glowing terms on the dignity of moral investigations, and on 
the extreme importance of sound ethical conclusions both to public and 
to private happiness; but to give an account of the state in which his 
science at present exists, and of what he means to teach in his subse- 
quent prelections. No subject can be conceived more destitute of 
direct attraction. I must beg your indulgence, therefore, for the dryness 
of the details and the abstractness of the argument in this lecture. I 
make these observations that you may not feel discouraged by an ap- 
pearance of difficulty in the commencement. I shall use every effort 
to render the subject intelligible, and I promise you that the subsequent 
discourses shall be more practical and less abstruse than the present. 

Our first inquiry is into the basis of morals regarded asa science ; 
that is, into the natural foundations of moral obligation. 

There are two questions—very similar in terms, but widely different 
in substance—which we must carefully distinguish. The one is, 
What actions are virtuous? and the other, What constitutes them 
virtuous? The answer to the first question, fortunately, is not difficult. 
Most individuals agree that it is virtuous to love our neighbor, to re- 
ward a benefactor, to discharge our proper obligations, to love God, and 
so forth; and that the opposite actions are vicious. But when the 
second question is put— Why is an action virtuous—-why is it virtuous 
to love our neighbor, or to manifest gratitude or piety ? the most con- 
tradictory answers are given by philosophers. The discovery of what 
constitutes virtue is a fundamental point in moral philosophy; and 
hence the difficulties of the subject meet us at the very threshold of 
our inquiries. 

It appears to me, that man has received a definite bodily and mental 
constitution, which clearly points to certain objects as excellent, to 
others as proper, and to others as beneficial to him; and that endeavors 
to attain these objects are prescribed to him as duties by the law writ- 
ten in his constitution; while, on the other hand, whatever tends to 
defeat their attainment is forbidden. The web-foot of the duck, for 
instance, clearly bespeaks the Creator’s intention that this creature 
should swim; and He has given it an internal impulse which prompts 
itto act accordingly. ‘The human constitution indicates various courses 
of action to be designed for man, as clearly as the web-foot indicates 
the water to be a sphere of the duck’s activity ; but man has not re- 
ceived, like the duck, instincts calculated to prompt him, unerringly, to 
act in accordance with the adaptations of his constitution. He is, 
however, endowed with reason, qualifying him to discover both the 
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adaptations themselves, and the consequences of acting in conformity 
with, or in opposition to, them. Hence, in order to determine, by the 
light of reason, what constitutes an action virtuous or vicious, he must 
become acquainted with his bodily and meutal constitution, and its rela- 
tions. Hitherto this knowledge has been very deficient. 

Philosophers have never been agreed about the existence or non-ex- 
istence even of the most important mental faculties and emotions in 
man—such as benevolence, and the sentiment of justice; and being 
uncertain whether such emotions exist or not, they have had no stable 
ground from which to start in their inquiries into the foundations of 
virtue. Accordingly, since the publication of the writings of Hobbes, 
in the 17th century, there has been a constant series of disputes among 
philosophers on this subject. Hobbes taught that the laws which the civil 
magistrate enjoins are the ultimate standards of morality. Cudworth 
endeavored to show that the origin of our notions of right and wrong 
is to be found in a particular faculty of the mind which distinguishes 
truth from falsehood. Mandeville declares that the moral virtues are 
mere sacrifices of self-interest made for the sake of public approbation, 
and calls virtue the ‘political offspring which flattery begot upon 
pride.” Dr. Clarke supposes virtue to consist in acting according to 
the fitnesses of things. Mr. Hume endeavored to prove that “ utility is 
the constituent or measure of virtue.” Dr. Hutchinson maintains that 
it originates in the dictates of a moral sense, Dr. Paley does not admit 
such a faculty, but declares virtue to consist ‘‘in doing good to mankind 
in obedience to the will of God, and for the sake of everlasting happi- 
ness.””. Dr. Adam Smith endeavors to show that sympathy is the 
source of moral approbation. Dr. Reid, Mr. Stewart, and Dr. Thomas 
Brown maintain the existence of a moral faculty. Sir James Mack- 
intosh describes conscience to be compounded and made up of associa- 
tions. Dr. Ralph Wardlaw, of Glasgow, ina work on Ethics, published 
in 1834, can see nothing in Conscience except Judgment. 

Here, then, we discover the most extraordinary conflict of opinion 
prevailing concerning the foundation of virtue. But this does not ter- 
minate the points of dispute among philosophers in regard to moral 
science. Its very existence, nay, the very possibility of its existence, 
as a philosophical study, is called in question. Dr. Wardlaw says, 
‘“‘ Suppose that a chemist were desirous to ascertain the ingredients of 
water. What estimate should we form of his judgment, if, with this 
view, he were to subject to his analysis a quantity of what had just 
passed in the bed of a sluggish river, through the midst of a large man- 
ufacturing city, from whose common sewers, and other outlets of im- 
purity, it had received every possible contamination which, either by 
simple admixture or by chemical affinity, had become incorporated 
with the virgin purity of the fountain; and if, proceeding on such 
analysis, he were to publish to the world his thests on the composition 
of water? Little less preposterous must be the conduct of those 
philosophers who derive their ideas of what constitutes rectitude in 
morals from human nature as it is. They analyze the water of the 
polluted river, and refuse the guide, that would conduct them to the 
mountain spring of its native purity.”—(Christaan Ethics, p. 44.) 

In these remarks Dr. Wardlaw evidently denies the possibility of 
discovering, in the constitution of the human mind, a foundation for a 
sound system of Ethics. He supports his denial still more strongly in 
the following words: “ According to Bishop Butler’s theory, human 
nature is ‘ adapted to virtue’ as evidently as ‘a watch is adapted to 
measure time.’ But suppose the watch, by the perverse interference 
of some lover of mischief, to have been so thoroughly disorganized—its 
moving and its subordinate parts and power so changed in their colloca- 
tion and their mutual action, that the result has become a constant 
tendency to go backward instead of forward, or to go backward and 
forward with irregular, fitful, ever-shifting alternation—so as to require 
a complete remodeling, and especially a readjustment of its great mov- 
ing power, to render it fit for its original purpose; would not this be a 
more appropriate analogy for representing the present character of 
fallen man? The whole machine is out of order. The mainspring 
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has been broken; and an antagonist power works all the parts of the 
mechanism. It is far from being with human nature, as Butler, by the 
similitude of the watch, might lead his readers to suppose. ‘The watch, 
when duly adjusted, is only, in his phrase, ‘liable to be out of order.’ 
This might suit for an illustration of the state of human nature at first, 
when it received its constitution from its Maker. But it has lost its 
appropriateness now. That nature, alas! is not now a machine that is 
merely ‘apt to go out of order;’ it 7s out of order; so radically disor- 
ganized, that the grand original power which impelled all its movements 
has been broken and lost, and an unnatural power, the very opposite of 
it, has taken its place; so that it can not be restored to the original 
harmony of its working, except by the interposition of the omnipotence 
that framed it.” (P. 126.) 

The ideas here expressed by Dr. Wardlaw are entertained, with 
fewer or more modifications, by large classes of highly respectable men, 
belonging to different religious denominations. 

How, then, amid all this conflict of opinion as to the foundations, and 
even possibility of the existence, of moral science, is any approach to 
certainty to be attained ? 


I have announced that this course of lectures will be founded on 
Phrenology. I intend it fur those hearers who have paid some atten- 
tion to this science; who have seen reasonable evidence that the brain 
consists of a congeries of organs—that each organ manifests a particular 
mental faculty—and that, other ,conditions being equal, the power of 
manifesting each faculty bears a proportion to the size of its organs. 
To those individuals who have not seen sufficient evidence of the truth 
of these positions, 1 fear that I have little that can be satisfactory to 
offer. ‘To them, I shall appear to stand in a condition of helplessness 
equal to that of all my predecessors whose conflicting opinions I have 
cited. These eminent men have drawn their conclusions, each from 
his individual consciousness, or from observing human actions, without 
having the means of arriving at a knowledge of the fundamental facul- 
ties of the mind itself. They have, as it were, seen men commit glut- 
tony and drunkenness; and, in ignorance of the functions of the 
stomach, have set down these vices as original tendencies of human 
nature, instead of viewing them as abuses merely of an indispensable 
appetite. Without Phrenology I should find no resting-place for the 
soles of my feet; and I at once declare, that, without its aid, I should 
as soon have attempted to discover the perpetual motion, as to throw 
any light, by the aid of reason alone, on the foundations of moral 
science. The ground of this opinion, I have already stated. Unless 
we are agreed concerning what the natural constitution of the mind is, 
we have no means of judging of the duties which that constitution pre- 
scribes. Once for all, therefore, I beg permission to assume the great 
principles and leading doctrines of Phrenology to be true; and I shall 
now proceed to show you in what manner I apply them to unravel the 
Gordian knot of Ethics, which at present appears so straightly drawn 
and so deeply entangled. I do not despair of revealing to your under- 
standings principles and relations resembling, in their order, beauty, 
and wisdom, the works of the Deity in other departments of nature. 

First, then, in regard to the possibility of moral philosophy existing 
as a natural science. Dr. Wardlaw speaks of the human mind as of a 
watch that has the tendency to go backward, or fitfully backward and 
forward ; as having its mainspring broken; and as having all the parts 
of the mechanism worked by an antagonist power. This description 
might appear to be sound to persons who, without great analytic powers 
of mind, resorted to no standard except the dark pages of history, by 
which to test its truth; but the phrenologist appeals at once to the 
brain, which is the organ of the mental faculties. Assuming that it is 
the organ of the mind, I ask, Who created it?) Who endowed it with 
its functions? Only one answer can be given—it was God. When, 
therefore, we study the mental organs and their functions, we go 
directly to the fountain-head of true knowledge regarding the natural 
qualities of the human mind. Whatever we shall ascertain to be 
written in them, is doctrine imprinted by the finger of God himself. 
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If we are certain that those organs were constituted by the Creator, 
we may rest assured that they have all a legitimate sphere of action. 
Our first step is to discover this sphere, and to draw a broad line of 
distinction between it and the sphere cf their abuses; and here the 
superiority of our method over that of philosophers who studied only 
their own consciousness and the actions of men, becomes apparent. 
They confounded abuses with uses; and because man is liable to abuse 
his faculties, they drew the conclusion, prematurely and unwarrant- 
ably, that his whole nature is in itself evil. Individual men may err in 
attempting to discover the functions and legitimate spheres of action of 
the mental organs, and dispute about the conclusions thence to be 
drawn; but this imputes no spuriousness to the organs themselves, and 
casts no suspicion on the principle that they must have legitimate modes 
of manifestation. There they stand; and they are as undoubtedly 
the workmanship of the Creator, as the sun, the planets, or the entire 
universe itself. Error may be corrected by more accurate observations ; 
and whenever we ioterpret the constitution aright, we shall assuredly 
be in possession of divine truth. 

Dr. Wardlaw might as reasonably urge the disorder of human nature 
as an argument against the possibility of studying the science of optics, 
as against that of cultivating ethical philosophy. Optics is founded on 
the structure, functions, and relations of the eye; and ethics on the 
structure, functions, and relations of the mentalorgans. Against optics 
he might argue thus: ‘The eye is no longer such as it was when 
it proceeded from the hands of the Creator; it is now liable to blind- 
ness ; or if, in some more favored individuals, the disorder of its condi- 
tion does not proceed so far as to produce this dire effect. yet universal 
experience proves that human nature now labors under opaque eyes, 
squinting eyes, long-sighted eyes, and short-sighted eyes; and that 
many individuals have only one eye. The external world also is no 
longer what it originally was. There are mists which obscure the 
rays of light, clouds which intercept them, air and water which 
refract them; and almost every object in creatien reflects them. 
Look ata straight rod half plunged into water, and you will see it 
crooked. Cana science founded on such organs, which operate in 
such a medium, and are related to such objects, be admitted into the 
class of ascertained truths, by which men are to regulate their conduct ?”’ 
He might: continue ‘“ Astronomy, with all its pompous revelations of 
countless suns, attended by innumerable worlds rolling through space, 
must also be laid in the dust, and become a fallen monument of human 
pride and mental delusion. It is the offspring of this spurious science 
of optics. It pretends to record discoveries effected in infinite space 
by means of these perverted human eyes, acting through the dense 
and refracting damps of midnight air. Away with such gross imposi- 
tions on the human understanding! Away with all human science, 
falsely so called !” ae 


There would be as much truth in an argument like this, as in that 
urged by Dr. Wardlaw against moral philosophy, founded on the study 
of nature. The answer to these ohjections against optics as a science, 
is, that the constitution, functions, and relations of the eye have been 
appointed by the Creator; that, although some uosound eyes exist, 
yet we have received judgment to enable us to discriminate between 
sound eyes, and diseased or imperfect eyes. Again, we admit that 
mists occasionally present themselves; but we ascertain the laws of 
light by observations made at times when these are absent. Certain 
media also unquestionably refract the luminous rays; but they do so 
regularly, and their effects can be ascertained and allowed for. When, 
therefore, we observe objects by means of sound eyes, and use them 
in the most favorable circumstances, the knowledge which we derive 
from them is worthy of our acceptance as truth. 

The parallel holds good, in regard to the mind, to a much greater 
extent than many persons probably imagine. The Creator has fash- 
ioned all the organs of the human mind, conferred on them their func- 
tions, and appointed to them their relations. We meet with some in- 
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HELPS AND HINDRANCES. 


2 


BENEVOLENCE. 





Tue faculty of Benevolence is, in many respects, 
a help to a man’s success, as it is to his happiness 
and the happiness of those around him. A. man 
who wears a radiant smile of goodn-ss is regarded 
with complacency and kind feeling by all persone 
unless they are so far debased as to be beyond the 
reach of doing good to anybody. Kind words are 
a perpetual letter of introduction to a man; and 
if one be in business and have benevolence strongly 
marked, everybody seems glad to give him custom 
and render him service. It is on the principle 
that like awakens like, that kindness calls out 
kindness and makes everybody willing to lend a 
hand, to give a kind word, or to minister to one’s 
success in whatever form is within his province. 
Benevolence is a help to a man’s reputation, suc- 
cess in business, and to his personal happiness. It 
is also a help in making friends, and in throwing 
around one’s self an atmosphere of kindness and 
goodness, as it awakens in everybody he meets 
more or less of the corresponding emotion. A 
man who smiles awakens a smile in others, as he 
who frowns provokes frowns. So benevolence 


‘develops benevolence in others. 


On the contrary, Benevolence is a hindrance to 
the man in various ways, perhaps we ought to say 
an excess of Benevolence, is a hindrance. He 
who is over kind often becomes a prey to the 
cupidity and grasping selfishness of others. To 
be good-hearted is to be made a tool for others. 
A man who can not say ‘‘No” because of his kind- 
ness, is sure to have plenty of customers to borrow 
his surplus funds, and they are generally those 
who want extensious—sometimes to an infinite 
extent—and they know that their kind, generous, 
amicable creditor will not push them. Some men 
are thus undecided, and lend their name, their 
nfluence, their funds to’ their own impoverish- 
ment, ani they are mide a prey of the selfish 
and the unprincipled. And thus their kindness 
becomes a hindrance to their success in the world, 
besides undermining their independence and man- 
liness, and power to maintain their own individu- 
alism, or make the world stand back and respect 
them. 
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SEBASTIAN BACH MILLS. 
BIOGRAPHY AND PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 








BIOGRAPHY. 


Sesastran Bacn Mints, one of the most em- 


inent pianists of the age, is a native of Cirencester, 


England, and was born on the 13th of March, 
1838, the anniversary of the birth of the great 
composer whose name he bears. 

His father was the organist of the church in 
Cirencester, Gloucestershire, and is a musician of 
divtinction. His mother is a member of the noble 
Welsh family of Llewellyn. Young Mills began 
to show his wonderful capacity for music and ex- 
ecution on the piano-forte before he was “three 
years of age, and can not remember the time 
when he began to learn tunes by ear. His father 
commenced giving him regular instruction on the 
piano-forte, and in the compositions of the great 
masters when he was five years old. At the age 
of six he gave concerts in London, and, during 
the succeeding three years, in most of the leading 
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provincial towns of Great Britain, receiving 
everywhere the most enthusiastic applause, and 
awakening both surprise and delight in the minds 
of all who heard his performances, 

The following are some of the opinions express- 
ed by the leading London journals on the first 
appearance of young Mills in that metropolis in 
1845 ; 


A new infant prodigy is at this moment a can- 
didate for fame in the metropolis, as a performer 
on the piano-forte. His name is Sebastian Bach 
Mills, from Cirencester, the son of Mr. Mills, the 
organist of that town, and only six years of age. 
He plays with perfect ease and precision several 
fugues composed by Handel and Sebastian Bach. 
He was christened after the latter, in consequence 
of his being born on the anniversary of the birth of 
that celebrated musician. It is curious that—as it 
was impossible that his extraordinary talent for 
music at that time could have been predicted—he 
should excel in the performance of the favorite pro- 
ductions of that master whose name he bears. 
Although so yong, he has been thoroughly in- 
structed; for besides the fugugs, he plays other 
pieces equally well. He can modulate through 
the major and minor keys very readily, and will 
read an easy composition at sight. His style is 
firm and full of character, and it is very interest- 
ing to see with what feeling and spirit he enters 
into his subject, while standing on a thick volume 
of music, to enable him to reach the keys of the 
grand piano, and togive him a sufficient command 
over the instrument; so as to render it subservient 
to his will. Besides his genius for music, he is 
naturally a very clever and wonderful child.’— 
Illustrated London News. 


The London Musical Review,Jspeakingjof young 
Mills, at the same period, says: 

Taken altogether, he is a rara avis in the world 
of music, and deserves every encouragement from 
the refined, natural, and classical ideas he bas im- 
bibed. ‘This intelligent little fellow has perform- 
ed for Sir George Smart, Mr. Osborne, Mr. W. V. 
Wallace, Mr. Davison, Mr. Balfe, Mr. Henry 
Smart, Mr. 1. Cooke, Mr. W. Holmes, Mr. G. A. 
MecFarren, Mr. Lucas, and a host of the cognos- 
centi and artists of the metropolis, who have one 
and all pronounced his piano-forte playing the 
most chaste, classical, and wonderful performance, 
in style, touch, and brilliancy of tone, they had 
ever beheld, in so youthful a performer. What 
his genius and talent may lead to in after years, 
it is hard to conjecture; from the bent of his 
mind, and his excessive fon ness for music—and 
sterling music—great things most assuredly may 
be expected, and will, no doubt, be brought forth 
by him. 

At the close of his concert tour, when nearly 
ten years of age, his father took him home, and 
decided to educatefhim for the profession of the 
law; but this proving distasteful, he concluded to 
make his son a farmer; and accordingly, at the 
age of fourteen, placed him for instruction on a 
large farm belonging to a friend. Two years 
later he came home and told his father that he 
preferred music to anything else. This not 
agreeing with his father’s views, our young mu- 
sical celebrity finally ran away and went to an 
old friend of his family, a man of distinction, re- 
siding in London, who, appreciating his extraor- 
dinary musical genius, offered him a home in his 
house, and made his peace with his father. With 
this gentleman he remained until he was eighteen, 
frequently performing at the grand soirées given 
in the noble and fashionable society of the capital. 

At this time two gentlemen of wealth, Messrs. 
Brawn and Togood, offered to furnish the money 
and send him to the Conservatoire, at Leipsic, a 
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proposition he accepted with enthusiasm and 
delight. 

His first performance before the professors at 
this celebrated institution resulted in placing him 
almost beyond their capacity to instruct; and 
they frankly declared that it would be very diffi- 
cult to improve upon his method and style. They 
also gave him the privilege of selecting a plan of 
instruction for himself, and he at once decided to 
place himself under the special direction of Herrs 
Louis Plaidy and Moschelles for training in tech- 
nical exercises; and in composition, under Herrs 
Rietz, Hauptman, and Richter. 

Studying with enthusiastic devotion, he made 
such rapid progress that, at the end of nine 
months, he was allowed to appear in the first pub- 
lic examination of the Conservatoire, Prince Al- 
bert of Saxony, and the whole court, being pres- 
ent. The Al/gemeine Zeitung, of March 22, 
1858, in speaking of Mr. Mills at this public 
examination, says that ‘he performed so well 
that no one wonld recognize a pupil in him.” 
The next season he played in a concert at 
Teplitz, in Bohemia, having for auditors Count 
and Countess Coloredo Mansfeld (the late Aus- 
trian Plenipotentiary at the Peace Congress at 
Zurich), and all the principal nobility of the 
neighborhood. His success on this occasion led 
to his receiving special congratulations, and an 
invitation to dinner from Count Coloredo. It 
must be remembered that he was not yet twenty 
years of age, while receiving honors only accorded 
to superlative genius and the most matured skill. 

In December, 1858, he played in the ** Gewand- 
haus’’ concerts, at Leipsic ; a special exception in 
his favor, he still being a pupil. 

Mr. Mills left the Conservatoire at Christmas, 
1858, remaining at Leipsic a few weeks, receiving 
letters inviting him to Berlin, and the principal 
cities of Germany ; also from his friends in Eng- 
land. Having made the acquaintance of Miss 
Marie Antonie Yung (now his wife), a pupil of 
the Conservatoire, whose family were about leav- 
ing for the United States, he determined to de- 
cline all Old-World honors and invitations and ac- 
company Miss Yung and her family to America. 

He arrived at New York, byjthe way of Liver- 
pool, in February.. He was married to Miss 
Yung on the 22d of February, in one of the up- 
town churches, Messrs. Wm. Mason and Fradell 
being groomsmen. 

Mr. Mills was immediately recognized as a mas- 
ter by the entire musical profession in New York, 
and has, on numerous occasions, received public 
confirmation of this judgment, in this city and 
elsewhere. At his first public concert on his own 
account, on which occasion, he was assisted by 
Mrs. Mills, herself an admirable musician, they 
played a duet on two of Steinway’s superb over- 
strung grand pianos, producing the most brilliant 
effects{; and, despite the most discouraging 
weather and circumstances, this concert was a 
magnificent success, the great hall at Niblo’s be- 
ing crowded with a highly intelligent and appre- 
ciative audience. 

Mr. Mills has decided to make his home in New 
York; and he and Mrs. Mills both give instruc- 
tion on the piano-forte, and occasionally appear 
in their professional capacity. Mr. Mills is an 
admirable {[composer, and has written a number 
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PORTRAIT, OF SEBASTIAN BAGH OMILLS. 


From an Imperial Photograph by Brady. 


of popular pieces which have appeared in Our 
Musical Friend. Wis recognition by the entire 
press of New York has been unqualified ; and his 
future seems to be clear for a career successful 
and promising with the fadeless laurels of fame. 





PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

You have the highest degree of the mental or 
nervous temperament that can exist in a healthy 
organization ; hence your mind is very exquisite, 
and every mental manifestation is of the clear, 
sharp, and distinct kind. You are very active, 
sprightly, and resolute; are also highly excita- 
ble, and easily interested in any subject that is 
addressed to your mental emotions. You have a 
very clear, transparent mind and you perceive 
very distinctly everything that you give your 
thought to. You have great command over your 
muscular powers, enabling you to use your 
strength to the best advantage, but your vital or- 
gans are not sufficient to sustain your nervous 
system, and should be encouraged. You are like 
your mother in the tone of your mind, but like 
your father in positivene-s of character. 

Your pbrenology indicates the following char- 
acteristics: You are exceedingly firm, very tena- 
cious, persevering, and determined in all the oper- 
ations of your mind. You are very sensitive to 
praise and public sentiment, and have an uncon- 
trollable ambition to perfect yourself in all you 
do. You are very independent and self-relying, 
and desire to think and act for yourself, and be 





as free and independent of others as possible. 
You are also cautious, watchful, and very mindful 
of consequences; are always on the lookout for 
mistakes and accidents; are remarkable for your 
capacity to throw your whole soul into whatever 
calls out your nature. You have very great love 
of the sublime, and take large and almost extray- 
agant views of subjects. You have an exquisite 
taste for the beautiful, the perfect, and the finely 
wrought. This quality is so strong as to become 
in you a very prominent trait of character. You 
prize everything that is brovght to its highest 
degree of perfection, and your standard of excel- 
lence is so high that you never will be satisfied 
with any at ainment you may make. 

You have a very high sense of justice ; are hon- 
est, straightforward, and free from deception. 
Your organs of perceptive intellect are large— 
you have a remarkable faculty to see, and to ac- 
cumulate knowledge by contact with the physical 
world. You can identify objects at a great dis- 
tance, and have an excellent memory of the forms 
of things. You judge well of proportion; can 
measure well by the eye, but are not as good in 
judging of colors. You are remarkably neat, sys- 
tematic, and precise in arranging all your busi- 
ness affairs, and in having everything so organ- 
ized as to minister to success. You are good in 
figures, and make correct calculations; can 
judge well of plsces, distances, and are very fond 
of geography and of traveling. Your musical 
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talent is of the highest order, and the organ of 
Tune seems to be developed, so as most naturally 
to act in connection with the higher faculties of 
the mind; and as these are joined with a most 
exquisite temperament, you have all the conditions 
which give you a superior advantage over other 
persons as a musician. 

You have unusual powers of criticism, discrim- 
mination, analogy, and comparison. You are re- 
markably :ntuitive in your discernment of char- 
acter and motive, and your first impressions are 
your best. You can not put on airs, or make be- 
lieve pleased when you are not, but are true to 
your feelings. 

You have only an average degree of devotional 
feeling and spirituality of mind; but your other 
religious feelings are strongly developed. 

You will be highly desirous of accumulating 
property. You lack Destructiveness; are not in-~ 
clined to hurt or harm, but are quick to resent 
encroachment ; spirited in overcoming obstacles, 
and quite executive in your general character. 
You are resolute. ambitious, and concentrative in 
your mental operations ; are a strong friend, and 
connubial in your love, but not patient, nor very 
fond of children, unless they are beautiful, intel- 
ligent, and well-behaved. 

Few persons have so exquisite an organization, 
so much clearness and intensity of mental action, 
and so much control over their mental powers, as 
yourself. You sre admirably qualified for your 
present calling, but you should guard against be- 
coming so absorbed by it as to neglect the laws of 
health, exercise, and due attention to those sub- 
jects and duties which belong to common life. 





_— 


WASHINGTON IRVING. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 





PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

[The following description of Irving’s character appear- 
ed in the PHrENOLOGICAL JouRNAL for 1846; and as we 
extract from that volume, the language describes him as 
living.] 

WasuineTon Irvine has great intrinsic excel- 
lence and power of organization, and furnishes an 
excellent practical proof and illustration of phren- 
ological science. As his character is remarkable, 
his head should be equally so; and thus it is. 

Its first phrenological aspect and coincidence 
consists in the size of his brain. His heat is 
nearly twenty-four inches in circumference. It 
is also quite spherical, and therefore the more 
massive in proportion to its measure. It is indeed 
a great head. Hence the origin of his mental 
power. 

His temperament, too, is equally remarkable. 
In it the sanguine or vital is very abundant, and 
hence that glow and thrilling interest with which 
he carries his readers along irresistibly with him- 
self. He at once wraps you in his subject, and 
rivets you effectually tohis story. This is because 
he so thoroughly interests himse/f, and this self- 
interest is imparted hy his extremely susceptible 
physiological organization. He is, also, in his 
general character and intercourse what he is on 
paper—warm-hearted, cordial, whole-souled, and 
full of pathos. Yet this very characteristic pre- 
vents his forming many friendships, but renders 
those formed whole-souled and enduring. Hence, 
all his friends /ove him. He is known for amia- 
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bleness wherever he is known at all, as well in 
society as on paper. 

This intensity and cordiality of feeling are still 
further augmented by his unusually large domes- 
tic group. His brain is massive in this region, as 
also in that of Benevolence. Hence his proverbial 
urbanity, courtesy, and unusually pleasing ad- 
dress. He is particularly attractive to woman. 
See how his writings fascinate the fair! His at- 
tachment to her sex contributes, in no inconsider- 
able a degree, to his flexibility and purity of 
style. 

To this his immense Ideality also largely con- 
tributes. See how broad and full his head above 
the temples! Where will you find an equal de- 
velopment of this perfecting organ? I never saw 
it larger, if as large. Now what,is Irving’s pre- 
dominant mental characteristic ? This same pow- 
erful and all-pervading Ideality. Every page he 
writes is but a transcript of that felicity and per- 
fection it imparts to style, and exuberance of im- 
agination so abundant in his character and pro- 
ductions. Behold this correspondence of extreme 
Ideality in character with equally extreme Ideal- 
ity in organization, and then say whether the two 
are not related to each other by cause and effect. 
See how he paints all he touches, and adorns and 
polishes every sentiment—itself finely conceived— 
with inimitable beauty and elegance of diction ! 
His descriptions are as unrivaled as his phrenol- 
ogy. 

Language is also very large in head as well as 
character. 
Yet full as they are here represented, they are 
still more full in his head. Hence his copious, 
flowing style. Every sentence is filled out fully, 
and ends easily and smoothly. Every word is 
well chosen, and conveys the precise meaning in- 
tended. His writings embody as much beauty of 
diction and perfection of style as those of any 
other author, living or dead. They are the ad- 
miration of the wor/d, and correspond perfectly 
with his phrenological organization. Unite his 
susceptible temperament and massive Ideality 
with his immense Language, and you have Irving’s 
style in Irving’s phrenology. His unequaled de- 
scriptive powers are the natural product of these 
phrenological conditions when combined. Want- 
ing in either, he would never have become Wash- 
ington Irving; but such atrioof extreme cerebral 
conditions, sustained by his immense brain and 
abundance of vitality, and brought to their climax 
by extraordinary Imitation, probably never exist- 
ed. He stands out alone in cerebrality as he does 
in mentality. 

This immense development of Imitation is 
evinced by the great width of his head at the 
frontal portion of the top. This faculty is indis- 
pensable to that descriptive talent so remarkably 
characteristic of his writings. Is there then 
nothing in character as coinciding with organ- 
ization? 

But we have yet to broach the crowning feature 
of both his organization and his productions. It 
is their perfection. Find the first flaw in them. 
Compare him, in this respect, with any other 
writer, and mark how he soars far above them 
all. A taste, purity, propriety, elegance, finish, 
chasteness, and uniform completeness character- 
ize all he says and writes. This perfection con- 








See how full and swollen his eyes! © 
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IRVING. 


From an Imperial Photograph by Brady. 





stitutes the leading embodiment both of his senti- 
ments and his style. This results, in part, from 
his Ideality. Yet, from what does the immense 
size of his Ideality spring? From the perfection 
of his organization. This is evinced by the ad- 
mirable physical proportions of every part of the 
man to every other part. He is large, yet as per- 
fectly formed as any man you ever beheld. 
Neither too spare, nor too fleshy, nor too tall, nor 
too stocky, nor any way out of that perfection of 
harmony in structure which constitites the 
crowning feature of his mental character. His 
face, too, evinces the same beauty of form, com- 
bined with strength and power. 


His very large Mirthfulness also deserves a pass- 
ing notice, both on account of its size in his head, 
and its abundant manifestation in his writings. 
Who can read his story of Rip Van Winkle, or 
Knickerbocker, without being convulsed with 
laughter, from beginning to end? See in his 
phrenology the correspondent and origin of this 
characteristic. This organ gives that +quareness 
to the corners of the upper portion of his forehead 
sO apparent. 


| 





His head is fully developed in the moral region, 
and his character corresponds. His writings 
abound with wholesome moral inferences and 
suggestions, and his conduct is unusually exem- 
plary, and free from those deforming blemishes so 
incident to greatness. 


It remains to account for his extreme diffidence, 
notwithstanding his having seen so much of the 
best society, and been so long a conspicuous per- 
sonage. ‘Tne cause is to be found in the extreme 
susceptibility of his nature, or.excitability of his 
temperament, which surcharges his braiuv when 
he attempts to speak in public, and thus occasions 
flustration and consequent inability to command 
his powers. Yet this very susceptibility is the 
author and mainspring of his inimitable produc- 
tions. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


The great and good man, WasHinGTON IRVING, 
died suddenly of disease of the heart at his resi- 
dence near Tarrytown, N,. Y., Nov. 28th, leaving 
more friends than any other man in the world 
could boast, and probably not a single enemy. It 
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is pleasant to know that, having epent an evening 
of quiet joy with his friends, and while on his 
way to his room, after pleasantly bidding them 
good-night, he placed his hand on his heart and 
without a word or more than a moment’s pain, 
sank to the floor and ceased to breathe. We con- 
dense from the New York Tribune the following 
interesting sketch : 

Washington Irving was bornin the city of New 
York, April 3, 1783, and was nearly seventy- 
seven at the time of his death. The spot on which 
he first saw the light was near the old Dutch 
Church iu William Street, between John and Ful- 
ton streets. His father was a native of Scotland, 
and his mother was an English woman. Mr. 
Irving’s early education was limited to the advan- 
tages then affyrded by the ordinary schools of 
New York; and he had scarcely attained the age 
of sixteen when he commenced the study of law. 
His first literary productions were « series of Jet- 
ters on the drama, the social customs of New 
York, and various topics of current gossip, pub- 
lished under the signature of Oliver Oldstyle, in 
1802, in. The Morning Chronicle, a newspaper 
edited by his brother, Peter Irving. These essays, 
although bearing the stamp of youth and inex- 
perience, were favorably received by the public, 
attracted general notice, and were widely copied 
by other journals. An edition of them was issued 
by some shrewd publisher in 1824, although with- 
out the author’s consent, 

After pursuing his legal studies for a few years, 
Mr. Irving’s health had become so far impaired, 
as to suggest the necessity of seeking recreation 
and a change of climate by visiting Europe. He 
accordingly sailed for Bordeaux in 1804, traveled 
through the south of France to Nice, visited 
Genoa, Sicily, Naples, and Rome, extended his 
travels to Switzerland and Ho land, and after an 
absence of two years returned to his native coun- 
try in 1806, completely restored to health. 

He now resumed the study of law, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in the autumn of the same year, 
but never engaged in the practice of the profes- 
sion. At the commencement of the following 
year, the first number of ‘‘ Salmagundi ” made its 
appearance—a semi-monthly periodical, to which 
he was the principal contributor, in connection 
with his brother, William Irving, and the since 
distinguished author, James K. Paulding. The 
lively humor and brilliant satire of this work 
made it a favorite with the public, although it 
was discontinued after the twentieth number. In 
December, 1809, he gave to the world a still more 
characteristic specimen of his peculiar genius, in 
* Knickerbocker’s History of New York,” which 
has since maintained the position, which it gained 
at once, as a master-piece of jubilant irony, au- 
dacious extravagance, and picturesque delinea- 
tion. 

In 1810, Mr. Irving was admitted as a partner 
in the extensive commercial house of two of his 
brothers, which was conducted by them in New 
York and Liverpool, with the understanding that 
he should not neglect his literary pursuits for the 
details of business. During the war with Great 
Britain, 1813-14, he published a series of naval 
biographies in the ‘* Analectic Magazine,” and in 
the autumn of the latter year he was appointed 
aide-de-camp and military secretary of the Gov- 
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ernor of New York, with the rank of colonel. On 
the close of the war, Mr. Irving again embarked 
for Europe in the spring of 1815, with the inten- 
tion of devoting some time to travel, but the 
financial d’ffisulties which followed the return of 


peace caused the bankruptcy of the house in 


which his brothers had given him an interest, and 
he was thus led to look to the labors of his pen 
as the means of subsistence. The*first-fruits of 
this change in his fortunes was the ‘ Sketch- 
Book” (1819), the successive numbers of which 
were transmitted from London, where they were 
composed, for publication in New York. The 
success which immediately attended this work, 
both in America and England, was, in the highest 
degree, cheering tothe author. With the natural 
modesty which was always a delightful trait in 
his character, he was diffident of his power to in- 
terest the public. Hesubmitted this new venture 
to the world with no sanguine anticipitions even 
of a kindly reception. Much less did he dream of 
the beautiful fame of which it was to prove the 
commencement. But it soon won all hearts. Its 
genial glow of feeling, its delicate tenderness of 
sentiment, the exquisite flow of its narrative, and 
the liquid melody of its diction exerted a winnisg 
force over every class of readers. 


After a residence of five years in England, Mr. 


Irving removed to Paris in 1820, where he re- 
mained about a year, when he returned to Eng- 


land and published * Bracebridge Hall,” in the. 


spring of 1822. He subsequently took up his 
abode at Paris, Bordeaux, anid Madrid, where he 
remained two years, publishing, between 1824 and 
1832, the ‘‘ Tales of a Traveler,” ‘*The Life and 
Voyages of Columbus,” ** Chronicles of the Con- 
quest of Granada,” ‘* Voyage of the Companions 
of Columbus,” and “ The Alhambra.” In July, 
1829, he was appointed Secretary of Legation to 
the American embassy at London, which office he 
held until the return of Mr. McLane in 1831, 
when, after remaining a few months as chargé, 
he resigned on the arrival of Mr. Van Buren. 
While in Eogland, Mr. Irving received the well- 
deserved compliment of one of the fifty-guinea 
gold medals, provided by George IV. for eminence 
in historical composition—the other being awarded 
to Mr. Hallam, 


In May, 1832, after an absence of seventeen 
years, Mr. Irving returned to New York, where 
he was welcomed with the warmest demonstra- 
tions of public honor and personal regard. The 
greetings which had awaited his arrival were 
such as are rarely accorded to the most eminent 
national benefactors, and perhaps never before to 
one whose highest claim on the gratitude of his 
countrymen was the productions of his magic pen. 
Soon after his return to the United States, he 
made an extensive tour in the West, of which he 
has left an animated record in the “ Tour on the 
Prairies,’ published in 1885. This was followed 
in the same year by ‘‘ Abbotsford and Newstead 
Abbey,” and “Legends of the Conquest of Sain.” 
In 1836 he published * Astoria,” and in 1837, the 
«« Adventures of Capt. Bonneville in the Rocky 
Mountains and the Far West.” In 1839 and 740, 
he contributed a series of graphic papers to the 
“Knickerbocker Magazine,” a portion of which 
with other fugitive pieces were afterward pub- 
lished in a volume entitled ‘* Wolfert’s Roost.” 





In Feb., 1842, Mr. Irving was again summoned 
to diplomatic services, having received the appoint- 
ment of Minister to Spain. He remained in this 
capacity at Madrid until 1846, when he returned 
home, and from that time resided at the celebra- 
ted rural retreat’ at Sunnyside, on the banks of 
the Hudson. After his return, he published the 
* Life of Goldsmith,” ‘* Mahomet and his Succes- 
sors,” and completed his ‘‘ Life of Washington,” 
the great work which was at once the employment 
and the solace of his declining years, and which 
will prove a lasting monument to the subject and 
the author. 

The character of Mr. Irving was cherished with 
such admiration and delight in the hearts of his 
countrymen, that a cold analysis of its qualities, 
would be superfluous. The language of fond 
eulogium bas been lavished ia his praise. Our 
most eminent writers have loved to make his vir- 
tues the theme of cordial panegyric. In truth, 
the sympathy which he called forth by the sweet- 
ness and kindness of his heart was not surpassed 
by the homage which was freely paid to the splen- 
did endowments of his intellect. I+ was the man, 
more than the author, in Washington Irving, 
which commanded such reverence and love, from 
neighbor and friend. With his innate turn for 
humor, he “combined a tender ‘appreciation of 
every form of loveliness and worth. Lis inimita- 
ble satire was never malignant, but even in its 
most spicy manifestations always preserved a 
genial element. His lambent sarcasms won ad- 
miration, not by their bitterness, but by their 
brilliancy. He had such a genuine love of nature 
as to make affectation with him impossible. It is 
a3 a sincere, generous, large-hearted, and healthy- 
minded man that he will be remembered with 
lingering affection, even if the lovers of literature 
could ever forget the debt which they owe to the 
productions of his rare and beautiful genius. — 





NOTICE OF COMBEH’S MORAL PHI- 
LOSOPHY. 





As we promised in the December number to 
republish a valuable book in the columns of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, Within the current 
year, we give the first chapter of the work in this 
number, 

«¢Cumbe’s Moral Philosophy,” we need not say, 
is a work of great intrinsic value, and ought to 
be widely published to the world. The market 
value of these discourses in a book would be, at 
least, one dollar, the subscription price fur a 
JournALa year. Our readers will see at a glance 
that they will get the subscription price of the 
Journat in this single publication, and all the 
other matter, which the JourNaAx will contain for 
a year, will come to them, as it were, free. We 
hope these inducements will awaken a special 
interest in the contents of the Journau for the 
present year, and thereby induce many others to 
become subscribers who might not otherwise. 
The author says the introductory lecture is dry ; 
to some extent this is true; but we confidently 
promise an increased interest in the work as it 
proceeds. We doubt not our readers will duly 
appreciate this effort to interest and instruct 
them. - 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE SIX.] 
dividuals in whom the organs of the selfish propensities are too large, 
and the moral organs deficient; these are morally blind. We see in- 
dividuals who, with moderate organs of the propensities, have received 
large organs of Benevolence and Veneration, but deficient organs of 
Conscientiousness; these have a moral squint. But we meet. also 
with innumerable persons in whom the organs of the propensities are 
moderate, and the moral and the intellectual organs well developed ; 
who thereby enjoy the natural elements of a sound moral vision; and 
who need only culture and information to lead them to moral truths, as 
sound, certain, and applicable to practice, as the conclusions of the 
optician himself. Revelation necessarily supposes in man a capacity of 
comprehending and profiting by iis communications; and Dr. Ward- 
law’s argument appears to me to strike as directly at the root of man’s 
capacity to understand and interpret Scripture, as to understand and 
interpret the works and natural institutions of the Creator. 

Dr. Wardlaw, we have seen, discards natural ethics entirely, and 
insists that Scripture is our only guide in morals. Archbishop Whate- 
Jy, on the other hand, who is not less eminent as a theologian and cer- 
tainly more distinguished as a philosopher than Dr. Wardlaw, assures 
us that God has not revealed to us a system of morality such as 
would have been needed for a being who had no other means of distin- 
guishing right and wrong. On the contrary, the inculcation of virtue 
and reprobation of vice in Scripture are in such a tone as seem to 
presuppose a natural power, or a capacity for acquiring the power to 
distiaguish them, And if a man, denying or renouncing all claims of 
natural conscience, should practice, without scruple, everything he did 
not find expressly forbidden in Scripture, and think himself not bound 
to do anything that is: not there expressly enjoined, exclaiming at every 
turn— 

‘Is it so nominated in the bond ? 
he would be Jeading a life very unlike what a Christian’s should be.” 

In my humble opinion, it is only an erroneous view of buman nature, 
on the one side or the other, that can lead to such contradictory 
opinions as these. I agree with Archbishop Whately. 

By observing the organs of the mind, then, and the mental powers 
connected with them, phrenologists perceive that three great classes 
of faculties have been bestowed on man, 

1. Avimal Propensities. 

2. Moral Sentiments. 

3. Intellectual Faculties. 

Considering these in detail, as I have done in my previous courses, 
and in my System of Phrenology, and as I now assume that all of you 
have done, we do not find one of them that man has made, or could 
have made, himself. Man can create nothing. Can we fashion for 
ourselves a new sense, or add a new organ, a third eye for instance, to 
those we already possess? Impossible. All those organs, therefore, 
are the gifts of the Creator; and in speaking of them as such, I am 
bound to treat them with the same reverence that should be paid to 
any of his other works. Where, then, I ask, do we, in contem- 
plating the organs, find the evidence of the mainspring being broken ? 
Where do we find the antagonist power, which works all the mechan- 
istn contrary to the original design? Has it an organ? I can not 
answer these questions: I am unable to discover either the broken 
mainspring, or an organ for the antagonist power. I see, and feel—as 
who does not ?—the crimes, the errors, the miseries of human beings, to 
which Dr. Wardlaw refers as proofs of the disorder of which he speaks ; 
but Phrenology gives a widely different account of their origin. We ob- 
serve, for example, that individual men commit murder or blasphemy, 
and we all acknowledge that this is in opposition to virtue ; but we do not 
find an organ of murder, or an organ whose office it is to antagonize 
all the moral faculties, and to commit blasphemy. We perceive that 
men are guilty of gluttony and drunkenness ; but we nowhere find or- 
gans instituted whose function is to commit these immoralities. All 
that we discover is, that man has been created an organized being ; 


Fo ed 
that, as such, he needs food fur nourishment ; that, in conformity with 
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this constitution, he has received a stomach calculated to digest the 
flesh of animals and to convert it into aliment: and that be sometimes 
abuses the functions of the stomach; and when he does so, we call 
this abuse gluttony and drunkenness. We observe further, that in aid 
of his stomach he has received carnivorous teeth; and in order to com- 
plete the system of arrangements, be bas received a propensity having 
a specific organ, prompting him to kill animals that he may eat them. 
In accordance with these endowments, animals to be killed and eaten 
are presented to him in abundance by the Creator. A man may abuse 
this propensity and kill animals for the pleasure of putting them to 
death—this is cruelty ; or he may go a step farther-—he may wantonly, 
under the instigation of the same propensity, kill his fellow-men, and 
this is murder. But this is a widely different view of human nature 
from that which supposes it to be endowed with positively vicious and 
perverse propensities—with machinery having a tendency only to go 
backward, or to go alternately and fiifully backward and forward. Those 
individuals, then, who commit murder, abuse their faculty of Destruc- 
tiveness by directing it against their fellow-men. We have evidence of 
this fact. The organ is found large in those who have a tendency so to 
abuse it, and in them, in general, the moral organs are deficient. 
Again, it is unquestionable that .nen steal, cheat, lie, blaspheme, and 
commit many other crimes; but we in vain look in the brain for organs 
destined to perpetrate these offenses, or for an organ of a power an- 
tagonist to virtue, and whose proper office is to commit crimes in gen- 
eral. We discover organs of Acqnisitiveness, which have legitimate 
objects, but which, being abused, lead to theft; organs of Secretive- 


ness, which have a highly useful sphere of activity, but which, in like’ 


manner, when abused, lead to falsehood and deceit ; and so with other 
organs. 


These organs, I repeat, are the direct gifts of the Creator; and if 
the mere fact of their existence be not sufficient evidence of this propo- 
sition, we may find overwhelining proof in its favor by studying their 
relations to external nature. Those who deny that the buman mind is 
constitutionally the same now as it was when it emanated from the 
hand of the Creator, generally admit that external nature at least is the 
direct workmanship of the Deity. ‘They do not say that man, in cor- 
rupting his own dispositions, altered the whole fabric of the universe— 
that he infused into animals new instincts, or imposed on the vegetable 
kingdom a new constitulion and different Jaws. They admit that God 
created all these such as they exist. Now, in surveying vegetable or- 
ganization, we perceive production from an embryo—sustenance by 
food—growth, maturity, decay, and death—woven into the very fabric 
of their exisience. In surveying the animal creation, we discover the 
same phenomena and the same results; and on turning to ourselves, 
we find that we too are organized, that we assimilate food, that we 
grow, that we attain maturity, and that cur bodies die. Here, then, 
there is an institution by the Creator, of great systems (vegetable and 
animal) of production, growth, decay, and death, It will not be doubted 
that these institutions owe their existence to the Divine will. 

If it be asserted that men’s delinquencies offended the Deity, and 
brought his wrath on the offenders; and that the present constitution 
of the world is the consequence of that displeasure, philosophy offers 
no answer to this proposition. She does not inquire into the motives 
which induced the Creator to constitute the world, physical and men- 
tal, such as we see it; but, in pointing tothe existence and constitution 
of vegetables, of animals and of man, she respectfully maintains that all 
these God did constitute and endow with their properties and relation- 
ships; and that in studying them we are investigating his genuine 
workmanship. 


Now, if we find on the one hand a system of decay and death in ex- 
ternal nature, animate and inanimate, we find also in mana faculty of 
Destructiveness which is pleased with destruction, and which places 
him in harmony with that order of creation ; if we find on the one hand 
an external world, in which there exist—fire calculated to destroy life 
by burning, water by drowning, and cold by freezing—ponderous and 
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moving bodies capable of injuring us by blows, and a great power of 
gravitation exposing us to danger by falling, we discover, also, in sur- 
veying our own mental constitution, a faculty of Cautiousness, whose 
office it is to prompt us to take care, and to avoid these sources of 
danger. In other words, we see an external economy admirably 
adapted to our internal economy ; and hence we receive an irresistible 
conviction that the one of these arrangements had been designedly 
framed in relation to the other. External destruction is related to our 
nternal faculty of Destructiveness; external danger to our internal 
faculty of Cautiousness. 

I have frequently remarked that one of the most striking proofs of 
the existence of a Deity appears to me to be obtained by surveying 
the roots of a tree, and its relationship to the earth. These are admir- 
ably adapted ; and my argument is this: The earth is a body which 
knows neither its own existence nor the existence :f the tree; the 
tree, also, knows neither its own qualities nor those of the earth. Yet 
the adaptation of the one to the other is a real and useful relation, 
which we, as intelligent beings, see and comprehend. That adaptation 
could not exist, unless a mind had conceived, executed, and established 
it; the mind that did so is not of this world; therefore a Deity who 
zs that mind, exists, and every time we look on this adaptation we see 
His power and wisdom directly revealed to us. The same argument 
applies, and with equal force, to the mental faculties and external nature. 
We see natural objects threatening us with danger, and we find in our- 
selves a faculty prompting us to take care of our own safety. This 
adaptation is assuredly divine; but you will observe that if the adapta- 
tion be divine, the things adapted must also be divine; the external 


* world threatening danger must have been deliberately constituted such 






as itis; and the human mind must have been deliberately constituted 
such as it is; otherwise this adaptation could not exist. 


Again, we find that the human body needs both food and raiment, 
and on surveying the external world we discover that in a great portion 
of the earth there are winter’s barren frosts and snows. But in exam- 
ining the human mind, we find a faculty of Constructiveness, prompting 
and enabling us to fabricate clothing ; and Acquisitiveness, prompting 
us to acquire and store up articles fitted for our sustenance and ac- 
commodation, so as to place us in comfort when the chill winds blow 
and the ground yields us no support. We discover, also, that nature 
presents us with numberless raw materials, fitted to be worked up, by 
means of our faculties, into the very commodities into which our bodies 
stand in need. All these gifts and arrangements, I repeat, are assur- 
edly of divine institution; and divine wisdom, goodness, and power are 
conspicuously displayed in them all. But you will observe that indi- 
vidual men, by abusing the faculty of Constructiveness, oftentimes com- 
mit forgeries, pick locks, and perpetrate other crimes; and that by 
abusing Acquisitiveness they steal. 


Here, then, is a wide difference between Dr. Wardlaw’s views and 
mine, in regard to human nature. His broken mainspring and antag- 
onist power are nowhere to be met, with in all the records of philosophy 3 
while the crimes which he ascribes to it are accounted for by abuses of 
organs clearly instituted by the Creator, having legitimate spheres of 
action, and wisely adapted to a world obviously arranged by Him in 
relation to them. 

Dr. Wardlaw appe irs to have studied human nature chiefly in the 
actions of men, and he has ‘not distinguished between the faculties 
bestowed by the Creator, and the abuses of them, for which individual 
delinquents alone are answerable. 

If these views be well founded, moral philosophy, asa scientific study, 
becomes not only possible, but exceeding!y interesting and profitable. 
Its objects are evidently to trace the nature and legitimate sphere ef 
action of all our faculties, and their relation to the external world, with 
the conviction that to use them properly is virtue, to abuse them is 
vice. 

These principles, if sound, enable us to account for the barren con- 
dition of moral philosophy, as a science. 
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The numerous errors, the confusion and contradiction of previous 
moralists, are to be ascribed to their having no stable philosophy of 
mind. They possessed no knowledge of the organs of the mind, and 
no sufficient means of discriminating between what was natural and 
what incidental in human conduct. Sir James Mackintosh remarks, 
that ‘there must be primary pleasures, pains, and even appetites, 
which arise from no prior state of mind, and which, if explained at all, 
can be derived only from bodily organization ; for.’ says he, ‘if there 
were not, there could be no secondary desires. What the number of 
the underived principles may be, is a question to which the answers of 
philosophers have been extremely various, and of which the considera- 
tion is not necessary to our present purpose. The rules of philoso- 
phizing, however, require that causes should not be multiplied without 
necessity.” 

With all deference to Sir James Mackintosh’s authority, I conceive 
that the determination of ‘*the number of the underived principles” of 
mind, is the first step in aljl sound mental science, and especially in 
ethics; aud when he admits that these “can be derived only from 
bodily organization,” it is unphilosopbical in him to add, ‘that the rules 
of philosophizing require that causes should not be multiplied without 
necessity.” Who would think of attempting either to multiply or 
diminish senses, feelings, or intellectual powers depending on * bodily 
organization,” unless he could multiply and diminish, make and un- 
make, corresponding bodily organs at the same time ? 


In my System of Phrenology I have presented you with a view of 
the underived faculties of the mind, connected with specific organs, in 
so far as these have been ascertained; I have endeavored to point out 
the sphere of action of each, and to explain the effects of size in the 
organs on the power of manifesting the faculties. These points being 
assumed, an intelligible foundation is laid for ethical science. Bearing 
in mind the three great divisions of the human faculties into Animal 
Propensities, Moral Sentiments, and Intellectual Powers, let us attend 
to Bishop Butler’s exposition of the groundwork of moral philosophy. 

Bishop Butler, in the preface to his Sermons, says: “ It is from con- 
sidering the relations which the several appetites and passions in the in- 
ward frame have to each ether, and, above all, the supremacy of re- 
flection or conscience, that we get the idea of the system or constitu- 
tion of human nature. And from the idea itself it will as fully appear, 
that this our nature, 7. e-, constitution, is adapted to virtue, as from the 
idea of a watch it appears that its nature, 2. e., constitution or system, 
is adapted to measure time. 

‘Mankind has various instincts and principles of action, as brute 
creatures have; some leading most directly and immediately to the 
good of the community, and some most directly to private good. 

‘¢ Man has several which brutes have not; particularly reflection or 
conscience, an approbation of some printiples or actions, and disappro- 
bation of others. 

‘“‘ Brutes obey their instincts or principles of action, according to cer- 
tain rules; suppose the constitution of their body, and the objects 
around them. 

«*The generality of mankind also obey their instincts and principles, 
one and allof them; those propensions we call good, as well as the 
bad, according to the same rules, namely, the constitution of their body, 
and the external circumstances they are in. 

‘«‘ Brutes, in acting according to the rules before-mentioned, their 
bodily constitution and circumstances, act suitably to their whole nature. 

** Mankind also, in acting thus, would act suitably to their whole 
nature, if no more were to be said of man’s nature than what has been 
now said; if that, as it is a true, were also a complete, adequate account 
of our nature. 

‘But that is not a complete account of man’s nature. Somewhat 
further must be brought in to give us an adequate notion of it; namely, 
that one of those principles of action. conscience, or reflection, compared 
with the rest, as they all stand together in the nature of man, plainly 
bears upon it marks of authority over all the rest, and claims the abso- 
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lute direction of them all, to allow or forbid their 
gratification ; a disapprobation of reflection 
being in itself a principle manifestly superior 
to a mere propension. And the conclusion is, 
that to allow no more to this superior principle 
or part of our nature than to other parts: to 
let it govern and guide only occasionally in 
common with the rest, as its turn happens to 
come, from the temper and circumstances one 
happens to be in; this is not to act conform- 
ably to the constitution of man; neither can 
any human creature be said to act conformably 
to his constitution of nature, unless he allows 
to that snperior principle the absolute authority 
which is due to it.”—(Butler’s Works, Vol. ii., 
Preface. ) 


[To BE OONTINUED.] 








MENTAL ORGANS OF THE SENSES. 





Epirors PHkENouocicaL Journau: Sirs—In 
the science of Phrenology I have met with one 
difficulty which I make bold to ask you to ex- 
plain. A classification of the faculties of the mind 
evidently should account for all known mental 
phenomena. Now, although the classification of 
the faculties given in Phrenology is, perhaps, 
more simple and natural than in any other sys- 
tem of mental philosophy, yet, when we come 
down to the special organs, there appears to be 
something wanting. It is a fact that there are 
such qualities in objects as heat and cold, hard- 
ness and softness, sweet, bitter, pungent, etc., and 
that the mind has the power of taking cognizance 
of them; and yet there is no organ given as pos- 
sessing this power, though the whole brain is 
divided into organs, and no ‘unexplored region” 
left where it might possibly be located. It might 
be claimed that Individuality should take cog- 
nizance of heat, cold, softness, hardness, etc., as 
these words are nouns. Nouns are the names of 
things, and the office of Individuality is to per- 
ceive things. But with equal reason it might be 
expected to perceive roundness, squareness, large- 
ness, smallness, blackness, and whiteness, for the 
perception of which we have the organs of Form, 
Size, and Color. It would be too much to ask 
you to write me an explanation of this difficulty, 
but a few lines on the subject in one of your 
Journals would, I b lieve, be acceptable to others 
as well as to myself, as I have met with some who 
experienced the same difficulty. ASSP. 

AnsweER.—The questions stated in the above 
are pertinent and interesting. There have been 
speculations on these subjects, and doubtless 
there will be many more before they are satisfac- 
torily solved. It is true that the organs most 
intimately related to the bodily senses are located 
at the base of the brain, nearest the body. Thus, 
Amativeness, Vitativeness, or love of life, Ali- 
mentiveness, or a tendency to take nourishment, 
as well as Destructiveness and Combativeness, 
given to defend and protect the body, are at the 
base of the brain, and why there should not be 
organs to preside over the senses of heat, cold, 
sweetness, bitterness, and hardness, we can see 
no reason; but we think that the base of the 
brain, out of the reach of examination, might be 
an appropriate place for them. There are, doubt- 
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less, organs of the brain which govern motion, 
digestion, respiration, assimilation, and all other 
functions. 








Go Corres pon dents, 


E. W. T.—First. What temperament and com- 
bination of faculties give the love of Nature? Did Fanny 
Forrester possess it? 

Ans. This is a broad question. Nature is a great word: 
Its sphere is wide. If by nature be meant that part of it 
which lies outside of this world in its depths of space, we 
reply, that Jarge perceptive organs, good mathematical 
talent, large Sublimity and Spirituality with Ideality are 
required. If by nature be meant floral beauty, Ideality, 
Color, Individuality, and Form are chiefly employed. If 
the rolling ocean, Sublimity large and Cautiousness 
moderate might be required. In short, nature involves 
all sciences of the universe, including natural philosophy, 
chemistry, mathematics, physiology, geology, botany, etc. 
We suppose our correspondent, by asking if Fanny 
Forrester possessed a love of nature, speaks of it in a 
restricted sense, whether a person who is fond of hills and 
vales, of books, flowers, birds, clouds, sunshine, moonlight, 
etc. If that be his meaning, we answer: she had these 
qualities in a high degree, and was rarely surpassed in 
her ability to portray them. 

Second. I have noticed in different individuals, great 
diversity in the expression of the countenance. In one 
person, the visage appears almost always a perfect blank, 
while in another, the soul seems to shine out through it 
continually. What are the principal causes of these 
exhibitions ? 

Ans. A person may have a countenance which is @ per- 
fect blank, because their character is perfectly blank; or 
they may have the organ of Secretiveness very large and 
thus throw a vail, as it were, over the features and sus- 
pend all expression. Those who have a dull and waxy 
temperament, whose blood lazily creeps through tbeir 
system, joined to an inactive intellect and a dearth of 
imagination, have stupid faces, or blank faces. Those who 
have an active temperament, who are quick and excitable 
in feeling, who have Combativeness, Firmness, and prac- 
tical intellect largely developed, with Cautiousness and 
Secretiveness moderate, will naturally have a countenance 
beaming with feeling and sentiment, especially when the 
mind is excited. . 

Thirdly. Does not Phrenology teach that different 
degrees of punishment should be inflicted upon different 
individuals for the same offense ? 

Ans. Phrenology is based on nature and common sense, 
and nature and common sense, whether pbrenologically 
rendered or otherwise, would give this question an affirm- 
ative answer. We have it illustrated by words in the 
Bible, namely: “ He that knoweth his master’s will and 
doeth it not shall be beaten with many stripes, while he 
that knoweth it not shall be beaten with few stripes,” 
This is the way we treat children, and why is it not equally 
right for adults? Some persons are much better qualified 
to judge of whut is proper and right than others, and, if 
they fail to fulfill these well-known duties, why should 
they not be more severely punished than he who has but 
a vague notion of what he ought to do, and is but feebly 
impressed with the sense of duty ? 

Micuican.—Will you answer me a few ques- 
tions? There is a phrenologist in this place who says 
there are many more organs in the left side of the hemi- 
sphere of the brain than there are on the right, and that 
most of the organs are single. 

Ans. We do not know what phrenologist you refer to, 
but simply say that he never will be hung for his overstock 
of knowledge on the subject. Such an idea would be new 
to Gall, Spurzheim, aod Combe. 

Second. How is it with the middle line of the organs in 
the top of the head? you say they are single. 

Ans. If they are not always divided in the plates and in 
the bust, it is not because they are not divided in the 
brain, but being developed side by side there is no neces- 
sity of their separation in the bust or drawings. The 
organs of Firmness, Self-Esteem, Veneration, Benevolence, 
etc , are cut in two by the longitudinal cleft of the brain, 
and, like all the other organs, they also are double. 
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Wiii.—Articles which we do not accept for the 
JOURNAL, we do not deem it necessary to mention in our 
columns, or to write letters about them. Sometimes we 
accept articles and retain them for months before they are 
inserted, because we have not the room or the inclination 
to put them in. In regard to the change of the location of 
Spirituality or Marvelousness we give simply this reason, 
that, according to our observation, we think the location 
as we have it is more in harmony with nature. Is this 
answer satisfactory to our correspondent? 


J. C. H.—First. Can the activity of the brain 
be told by external signs? 

Ans. Yes. It is determined by temperament and by 
appearances of activity. If you do not understand tem- 
perament at all either naturally or by study, you will fail 
to observe it. But can not you see the difference between 
a sharp-eared, light-boned, restless sorrel nag and one of 
the good broad-footed, dumpy, round, short-legged team- 
horses? If so, you can answerthe question for yourself 
respecting activity, by referring to human beings who are 
in temperament their counterparts. 

Second. How is it that some men write fluently when 
they can not speak freely, when their organ of Language 
is only average? 

Ans. Average Language can think of words as fast as 
its possessor can write them. You must remember, we 
speak ten times as fast as we write, and to speak well and 


* fluently requires a good endowment of Language. 


We have portraits, and also casts of heads in plaster. A 
portrait is always a print, a painting, or drawing, not a 
bust or cast. 


Witerarn Flotices. 


From Dawn To WavyticHT; or, The 


Simple Story ofa Western Home. By a Minister’s Wife. 
New York: Derby & Jackson. 


This is a racy book, abounding in amusing incidents, 
and in touching and tender delineations. Its hearth-pic- 
tures are true to the life, and we doubt not thousands will 
be made the better for reading it. We notice the book is 
advertise! as “Suppoxed to be written by Mrs, Haury 
Ward Bezcher,” and, this being true, we bave some fine 
sketches of the early struggles, as well as of the humorous 
qualities of the talented and eccentric divine, which all 
will read with interest, and doubly so, because they may 
be relied on as authentic. The account of their bridal trip 
to their Western home is alone worth the price of the 
book, $1. 


Husiness Hotices. 


Tur January Numper commences the 31st 
Volume of the AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 

Posrace —The postage on this JourNAL to 
any part of the United States is six cents a year. The 
postage is payable in advance at the office of delivery. 

TreacHers, Epirors, CLERGYMEN, and others, 
are invited to ootain subscribers in the neighborhood where 
they resid, Traveling Agents may obtan C rtiflcates 
from the Publishers. on pr senting suitable recommenda- 
tions. 

Severau Bank Notes, Postage Stamps, or small 
Gold Coins, may be inslosed and sent in a letter to the 
Publishers, without increasing the postage. 

Supscrisers may remit for one, two, three, or 
more years, a8 may be convenient. The amount will be 
credited, and the JournaL sent the full time, 

Persons ordering from agents or dealers must 
look to them for the supply of the Journal or paper. 

We will club with any newspaper or magazine 
published in New York, Boston, or Philadelphia. 























Frirnps—Co-worKERS— VOLUNTARY AGENTS, 
in every neighborhood, are invited to engage in the good 
work of extending the circulation of these unique and val- 
uable periodicals. A little well-directed effort, just now, 
during the long winter evenings, will double our list of 
readers, and thus scatter invaluable blessings among thou- 
sands. May we not hear from you? 
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Advertisements. 


ApVERTIS# MENTS intended for this Journal, to 
secure insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be 
fore the 10th of the.month previous to the one in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 
should be sent in at once. 

Terms.—T wenty-five cents a line each insertion. 








FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
By 7 @ amp rw] ny kk 
Tne Carroons oF KAPHAEL. 
EXTRAORDINARY OFFER. 

Mr Cuarres B. Norton, Appleton’s Building, as the 
agent of Day & Son, London, offers to Sutseribers a set of 
the fiuest liue Eogravings ever produced, for 

#10 THE SET. 

These are copies of the celebrite’ enrtoons of 

RAPHAEL AT HAMPTON COURT. 

The original proof impress'ons were published at $350. 

Messrs. Day & Son have determimed to print » limited 
edition, to be d:str-buted to subseribers only, and then 
destroy the plates. Mr. NOrton will have a few sets to dis- 

oO-e ¢ f. 

When it is considered that these magnificent engravings 
ar suchas almost invariably cost $10 each, the surpyssing 
cheapness at which they are now offered will be apparent. 
Ea h print is gotten up im the highes: style of line engrav- 
ings. and is on paper of the size ot #Sxz5 inches. 

Mr. Norion «ill turnish a prospectus, giving fall partic- 
ulars, upon application at his office, where spec:mens way 
be seeu. CHARLES B. NORTON, 

Agent for Libraries, New York.- 


2ARE Books on PHRENOLOGY — 
We have a few copies of the books named below which 
we ean furnish to those desiring them, at the prices 
nium d, so long as they tast 

These books are not siereotyped, and there are but very 
few copies remaining. Ina few months they will be en- 
tirely our of the market, and not to be had at any price. 
For copies, :ddress “wer anp WELLS, New York. 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE DERANGED MANIFES- 

TATIONS OF THE MIND, OR INSANITY. 

By J C. Spurzheim, M.D. Licentiate of the College of 
Physicians of Loudon «nd of the Universities of Vienna 
and Paris. Third American edition, with notes, improve- 
men's, and plates. With an Appendix. by A. Brigham, 
M.D., author of “Remarks on the Influence of Mental 
Cultivation on Healtb.” Pp. 272, with Illustr tions, $1 du. 

ELEMENTS OF PHRENOLOGY . 

By George Combe, lute Presideut of the Phrenological 
Society. Fourh American edition, improved and en- 
larged from the third Edinburgh, by the auchor. With en- 
gruvings. Pp. ’04, ‘0 cents. 

HORAE PHRENOLOGICAE ; 

Being three Phrenological Essays: 

I. On Morality. 

IL. On the Best Means of Obtaining Happiness. 

ILI. On Veneration. 

By John Epps, M.D., Director of the R» yal Jennerian 
and Londoo Vaccine Inst.tutions; Lecturer on Materia 
Medica and Chemistry ; Member of the Edinburgh Phren- 
ological Society. and author of the “ Internal Evidences 
of Christianity Deduced trom Phrenology.” With notes 
by Rev. John Pierpont. Pp. 96, price tv cents. 





Works or Hon. Horacr Mann, 


IN ONE LARGE VOLUME. with fine Portrait on Steel 
eontuning his best writings, including: THe GHTS FOR A 
YounGe MAN (very valuable): Powers AND |UTIES OF 
Woman (a comprehensive argument:; Poo. anp Icno- 
RANT, Rich AND Eproarep (hopeful und encouraging): 
DEMANDS OF THE AGE (a bold und manly statemeut of 
great truths); c'osing with the most effective of the 
author's great PuBp.iic Appressgs. Price of the work com- 
plete in o.e large well-bound volume, prepaid to any 
Post-office, »y first mail, only 41 50. Address 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


[a &l &, | 

Tur New Iniusrratep Serr-Ly- 
STRUCTOR IN PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOLOGY, 
with more than a Hundred Engraved Portraits of Re- 
markable Men and Women. This excejlent practical 
work, written for the information and improvement of all, 
embraces, among other topics: THe Laws or Lirs; 
Hereditary Influences; Health—How to Preserve It; 
Temperaments—illusirated ; Signs or Cuaracter; Prin- 
ciples and Proofs of Phrenology; Analysis und Classiflea- 
tion of the Faculties; and a Chart for Recording Examina- 
tions, A handy 12mo yol., revised and evlarged, bound 
with gilt back and sides. Price, 40 cents. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


aN 
OYRINGES. 

Having made arrangements with the manufacturers, we 
shall keep a supply of Syringes coustantly on hand for sule 
at low prices. 

We shall send the very best Patent Elastic Syringe, 
warranted 10 give satis‘action, by mail, post-paid for $3. 
A liberal discount allowed to Water-Cure Establishmeats 
and those who buy to sell again, Cush orders shall be 
promptly attended to and dispatched by tirst express. 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 20s Broadway, New York. 
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Tue New York TRIBUNE. 





PREPARE FOR THE GREAT POLITICAL CAM- 
PAIGN OF 1850! 


INDUCEMENTS TO CLUBS. 





NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 





THE TBIBUNE—now more than eighteen years old, 
and having over a quarter of a million subser. bers. or con- 
stant purchasers, diffused through every State and Terri- 
tory of our Usion—sill continue in essence what it has 
been--the earnest champion of Liberty, Progress, and of 
whatever will conduce to our national growth in Virtue, 
Industry, Knowledge, and Prosperity. 


THE NEW YORK DAILY TRIBUNE 


is printed on alarge impedial sheet, and publi hed every 
mornieg and evening (Sundays excepted). It con/ains 
Editorials on the topics of the times, employiug 4 large 
corps of the best newspaper writers of the day ; Domestic 
and Foreign Correspovdence; Proceeaings of Congress ; 
Reports of Lee:ures; City News; Cattle, Horse, and Pro- 
duce Mar ‘ets; Reviews of Books; Literary Intelligence ; 
Papers on Mechanics and the Arts, Cookery, ete., etc. We 
strive to make THE TRIBUNE a raespaucr to meet the 
w: nts of the public—its Telegraphic news alone costing 
over $15,000. per annum. 


TERMS: 
THE DAILY TRIBUNE is ma'led to subscribers at $6 
per anuum, in advance ; $3 for six months. 





THE NEW YORK SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE 
is published every Turspay and Fripay. and contains all 
the Editorials of the Daily, with the Cattle, Horse, and 
Geveral Markets, reliably reporced expressly for THE 
TRIBUNE; Notices of New Inventious; Foreign and 
Domestic Correspondence; Articles on Cookery; and dur- 
ing the sessions of Congress it contains a summary of Con- 
gressional doings, with the more important speeches. We 
shall, as heretofore, make the SEMI- WEEKLY TRIBUNE 
a Literary, as well as a Political newspaper, and we are 
determined that it shall remain in the front rank of family 






papers. 
TERMS: 
‘One! Copy fone yearsi7n Nt. ee 
Two Copies, one year .. 2 lew 
Five Copies, ONG Yesr. .....s- ccccecsmonace 


Teu Copies, t) ove address 

Any person sending us a club of twenty, or over, will be 

entitled to an extra copy. Fora club of forty, we will send 
the Daily Tribune one year. 





THE NEW YORK WEEKLY TR’BUNE, 


a large eight-page paper for the country, is published 
every Saturday, and contaios Editorials on the important 
topics of the times, the news of the week, interesting cor- 
respondence from all parts of the world, the New York 
Cattle, Horse, and Produce Marke’s, interesting and re- 
liable Political, Mechavical, and Agricultural articles, 
Papers on Cookery, etc., etc. 


We shail, during this year, as hitherto, constantly labor 
to improve the quality of the instructive entertainment af- 
forded by THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE, which we intend 
spall continue to be the best Family Weekly Newspaper 
published in the World. We consider the Cattle Market 
Reporis alone richly worth to cattle raisers a year’s sub- 
scription price. 


TERMS: 
One Copy, One Kear. .c. . -seubey eae see peeeeee $2 
Three Copies, one year... 5.0... 1. eens e case vee 5 
Five’ Copies, One'yeaty. 200... as cedees ose 8 
Ten Oopiers One year) .jiisniseseaslMisns feck ee 12 
Twen'y Copies, t) 06 wddr 88 .......0-ee sees 20 


Twenty Copies, t» uddress of ech subscriber. v4 
Any person sending us a club of twenty, or more, will be 
entitled 10 an extra copy. For a club of forty we will send 
THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE, and for a club of one 
hundred THE DAILY TRIBUNE will be sent gratis. 
Subscriptions may commence at any time. Terms 
always cash in advance. All letiers to be addressed to 


HORACE GREELEY & CO., Tribune Buildings, 
Nassau Street, New York. 
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ALMANACS FOR 1860! 
NOW READY. 


Tore Warer-Curs ALMANAC, 
ILLUSTRATED, Contains—° 


Hygienic Medication: Hydrophobia; Water-Cure Ex- 
plained ; Dr. Dosem’s Celebrated Concentrated Essence 
of Moonshine; Heulth snd Pure Air; Gymnastics tor 
Consumptives; Rat Riddance; Blood-Food ; Johnny, 
Dear, Do Take It; Consumption and Tight Lac ng; 
Practice 7s. Preaching; Rubbing Cure for Wens and 
Cbronic Swellings; Brief Directions for Preserving 
Fresh Fruit, Tomatoes, ete.. in Air Tight Cans or Jars 5 
New York Hyyeio-Therapeutic College; The Rignt 
Bird; Heaithy Children even in Cities; 'The Praise of 
Clean Linen. Good Advice—A Dialogue; Calenders ; 
Astronomical Matters, ete. 

Price, post-paid, G6 Cents, Twenty-five for $1. 


THE ILLUSTRATED 
PHRENOLOGICAL ALMANAC 


Contains—besides the usual astronomical matters— 


Names of all the Organs; Wiltiam H. Prescott, with Pore 
trait; Triplet Sisters, with L:kenesses . Ada Clifion, the 
Actress; Major E. W. Serrell, the Engineer; Geo. G. 
Briggs, of Calfornia; Pure Air - Gardening, ete.; Mus- 
ewar Exercises—illu-trated; Phrenology ia Boston; 
Blindfild Examinations of Dr. Wins'ow Lewis, Dr. 
Winush'p, Dr. Phelps, Dr. J. V. C. Smith, Dr. Mattson, 
Dr. D. Thayer, Judge Thos. Russell, Messrs. Pangborn, 
Ball, and Willis; Proofs of Phren logy—iilustrated ; 
Robert Burns, witn Portrait; Signs of Character ; Utility 
of Phrenology ; Horace Mann; Studies and Employ- 
ment. 


Price, 6 Cents. $1 for Twenty-five. 


THE MECHANICS’ AND ENGINEERS’ 
Pookrer ALMANAC. 


; Contains— 

A Table’showing the Time of the Sun's Rising and Setting 
Fquation of Time; Tuble of the Moon’s Phases; Table 
for Compositions of Brass; The Christian Era; Table 
for ascertaining the Number of Days from any one Day 
in the Year to any other Day; Table of the Theoretical 
Velocity of Water per Second; Birmingham Guage for 
Wire, ete. ; Specific Gravities of Metals and Woods; 
Weight of Cast and Wrought Iron in Pounds, per Square 
Foot; Table of the Lengths of Circular Arcs to Radius 
Unity ; Table Showing the Dimensions of Screws, Nuts, 
and Washers; Degrees (Fahrenheit) required to Melt 
different Metals; Dimensions of Noted Stone Bridges of 
Europe, with Dates of Erection ; Lengths of Pendulums; 
Table of the Temperature of Steam at different Atmos- 
pheric Pressures; Tne Wind as a Motive Power, ete. 


Price 6 Cents. Twenty-five for $1. 


FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 





1750 pages. Price $6 50. So!d by ali Booksellers. 


G. & C. MERRIAM, 
Springfield, Mass, 





Tue Purenoioetcar Bust, 


designed especially tor Learners; show g the 
exact location of all the Organs of the Brain, 
ily developed, which will enable every one 
lo sia ty the svi nee without an instructor. It 
my be pxcked and sen wih saf-ty by ex- 
press, or as freigh: (not by mail), to any part 
of the world, Price, including 0 x for pack- 
ing, only 81:5. FOWLKR AND WELLS, 


“ This is one of the most ingenious iaventions of the age, 

A cust made of plaster of Paris, the siz» of the hnman head, 

on which the exact locwion of each of the Phreno ogical 

Organs ia represented, fully developed, with all the divisiony 

and eclussificatious. Toose who can net obtain the services 

of a professor may learn. in a v ty short time, from this 

model head, the whole science of Phrenology. so f-r as the 

jocauons of the Organs are concerned."—V. Y. Duily Sun, 
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ALL TIE REQUISITES FOR 
PHYSIOLOGICAL, PHRENOLOGICAL, AND HY- 
DROPATHIC LECTURERS AND PRACTITIONERS 

[MAY RE ORDERED OF 

FOWLER AND WELLS,} 

By Mail or Hwpress. 
PHYSIOLOGY. 


A beautiful set of anatomical and physiological p!ates, 
six in number, mounted on canvas and rollers, or color- 
ed. Price, #12. 

Also, Lambert's Anatomical Charts on rollers, colored, 
six in the set. Price, $6. 

Also, Weber’s ditto, size of life, eleven in the set. 
Price, $25. 

Manikins, from $325 to $1,000 each. 

Skeletons—French wired—ready for use, from $35 to 


$45 each. 
ZYDROPATHY. 


DFM UraIE EMCYCIOPCCIA. .c ccc sccswseerinvevecsccs 
Dr. Shew’'s Family Physician. .... 
Water-Cure in Chronic Diseases..... 

Domestic Practice ot Hydropathy ................-- 
Water-Cure Library, seven volumes, and other stand- 

ard works. 

TheNewsP ocket Syringes. jretincasin corona sew sa slauiers 
PERM EUS eo an chalk a Sli a pine 2 
PAD OHIO aMntetcastees ot ceetviele cities eects oie 0 387 


PHRENOLOGY. 


Specimens for Societies and Private Cabinets. Forty of 
our best Specimens, size of Life. Cast from the heads of 
John Quiney Adams, Aaron Burr, George Combe. Elihu 
Burritt, T. H. Benton, Henry Clay, Rev. Dr. Dodd, Thomas 
A. Emmett, Dr. Gall, Sylvester Graham, J. OC. Neal, Silas 
Wright, Black Hawk, Osceola, ete., ete. They can be 
packed and sent as freight or express with safety. Price, 
only #25 for forty casts. 

Also, Fowler’s Phrenology, Combe’s Phrenology, Phre- 
nolog:cal Charts, and marked Busts, 





CYA EMMLEH sere s. ccc crests. cheese ctce $1 50 to $8 00 
Water Color Heads 300 * 5 00 
CHIAUOlON PGR. Bich, Grate esa ob he cone eevee 400 “ 8 00 





GROVER & BAKER’S 
CELEBRATED 





Macnines. 


READ WHAT DISTINGUISHED MEN BAY. 


“{ take pleas»re in saying that the Grover & Baker 
Sewiog Machines have mor- than sus'ained my expacta- 
tion Atier irying and returning otners, [ have three of 
them in operation in my different piuces. and, after four 
years’ tria', have no fault to fiud."—J. 1, Hi ummond, Sen- 
alo of St» Carolin’. 

“My wife has had one of Grover & Baker's Sewing 
Machines for some time, and [ »m satisfied it ix one f the 
best labor-saving machines that has been inventea. I take 
much pleasure in recommenving it to the public.—/. G. 
Mari, cover or of senmerre. 

Offices of Exhibition and Sale: 495 Broadwav. New 
York. 18 Summer Street, Boston, 7.0 Chestnut S'reet, 
Philadelphia, 181 Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 53 West 
Fourth Street, Cincinnat. Agencies in all the principal 
Ciies and Towns in the United States. 


g@7- SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. aed 
EVERY TEACHER should have 
Tue Rieur Worp in tue Rieutr 


PLACE: A Pocket Dictionary or Synonyms. Tecr- 
NICAL !PRMS, ABBREVIATIVUNS, FOREIGN Purasss, ete., 
etc., with a Chapter on Punevuation and Proof- Reading, 
This is an indispensable companion tor every writer and 
speaker who would say exactly weat he means, and 
neither more ner le-s and say it in the best. way. Price, 
50 cents. FOWLER AND WELLS, New York, 


Lire ItiusrrarEenp— A: FIRST- 


class Pictorial Family Newspaper, commences its eighth 
volume this week. {tis devoted to Educaiion, Agriculture, 
Mechanes, Architecture. New loventions, Business, to 
Moral anv Lutellectual Improvement, Social Entert»in- 
ment, the News «f the World, und sll movements of 
practical interest and utility.. Now 1s the time to subscribe. 
Only $2 a year, or three copies #4. Five copies $6, or ten 
copies $10. Getupa Club. Address, 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 3 8 Broadway, New York. 
A Remarkable Book. 


Now Reapy.—Hints rowarp 


PHYSICAL PERFECTION; 

Or, How to Acquire and Kerain Beauty, Grace, and 
Strenytb, and Seeure Long Life and Continued Youth- 
fulness. Price, PREPAID BY FIRST MAID. only #1. 

Address FOWLER AND WELLS. 

305 Broadway, New York. 
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AMFRICAN AND ForREIGN STERE- 


OSCOPIC EMPORIUM. 

An extersive und varied assortment of American and 
Foreign Views and Groups always on hand, at the duwe t 
prives und of tie hest gu iivus 

New invoices received per every arrival from Europe. 
Having agents m England and France, we are ceriain to 
receive the latest views published in either country, and 
our steck will be found both extensive and well selected. 
A LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE. 

Parties at a distance sending us +3, 95, $1°, $'5, #20, or 
&25 can have a goo) instrument, aud such pictures as they 
may request. sent by Evpress. 

Ail orders will be executed with care, and our fiends 
may depend upon receiving a good and satisfactory selec- 
tion. 

» Merchants from every section of the country are respect- 
fully invited to make an examination of our stock belore 
purchasing elsewhere. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
503 Broadway, New York. 





“Tie JourNAL of PRoGRess,” 


commencing Jannary 1, 1-60, will advocate Harmonial 
and Indus rial Education, the Obligation and Reward of 
Labor, ihe Freedom of the Pubsic Lands and the Natural 
Rights of Au. 16 octavo pages, twice a month ; #1 a year. 
Address ELIAS LONGLEY, Cincvinoati, O. 





PHONOGRAPHERS. ATTENTION !— 


THE PHONOGRAPHIC JOURNAL, designed to instruct 
and interest Phouographers in al staves of advancement, 
Wil make tls appearance Jauuary 1, 18'0, and be contin 
ued monthly. Eight large octavo pages, ar #) a year. 
Partty in the simplest, aed pertly in the briefest reporiing 
style to both of which a key willbe furnished in ‘he pages 
of the JooRNAL or Progress, al-o $1 a year. The first 
number wili present [save Pitmun’s new vowel scale. and 
other improvements, mo-t of which may be adopted dur- 
ing 186. Subscriptions soiieited. Sample copies, Ll! cents. 
Audress ELIAS L NGLEY, Cincinnati, O. 





For tne Drar.—Hasn m’s AR- 


TIFICIAL EARS. Entirely concealed when worn, No 
trouvle or cecessity to hola them to the ears, Fir snug 
rouod the head. Can be worn in the house, street, church, 
theater, or anywhere, hat or bonnet on or off 
Send your address, aod a Deseriptive and Illustrated 
Cirewlar will be sent to any part of ihe United States. 
HaSLAM BROVHERS, 429 Broadway, New York. 


A List oF NEaRLY ALL THE 


Water-Cure Establishments in America—their location, 
ete.—given in the WATER-CURE JOURNAL. 


Important to LN VEN TOKS.—P a4 
ENT OF FICK DEPABTMEN'T.— We sransact at uns oft 
ali Kinds of businese convected with procuring Paten: 
sither i this country or ib any of thy European States. 

Having secured the aid of the best Patent Attorneys due 
40 the public, both ww Englan and on the coutinent os 
rope, we ure xbie to afford the best of facilities far obtam: 
Patents tu foreign countries. 

The Soheitor who bur charge of our Patent UTee Vepa 
wea, has for the pust ten yeurs been succusstully cngay 
in obtaining patents for inventions, aud during the tas 
dortion ot tbat time has devoted particular ariention te an 
tesied cases. 

Toe business of this Office wil) oe strinny vcunfiasni- 
No charges will be made for exammatious Of uew tive 
tions. inventors may cousolt Us as to the nv veity and pe 
sntability of their improvements, and receive OUF Teper » 
describing theiy ventions to as. and inetomng @ tamer 
prepay the return letter, 

Commanicauons by letter th reference w Lov-nuon 
Patents, or Patent Law, prompey attended Lo, 

POWTER AND WRELS S08 Reontdweuy New Vor. 


How to ‘Tatx.— Hints on a 


Grammatical and Graceful Style in Conversation and De- 
bate. 5» cents. Address FOWLER AND WELLS, No. 
805 Broadway, New York. 








n TOA r. e 

Tue Human Voice; its Ricur 
Management in Speaking and Reading—Principles of 
True Eloquence— Functions of the Vocal Organs— Motion 
of Letters of the Alphabet—Cultivation of the Ear—Dis- 
orders of Vocal and Articulating Organs—Origin and Con- 
struction of the English Language—Proper Methods of 
Delivery—Remedial Effects of Reading, Speaking, ete. 

A svries of articles—t be «mpl. etin tur nunles— 
commeuced in the WATER-CURE JOURNAL for Sep- 
tember. 

Articles on Water-Cure in France; Hydropathy ; Fever ; 
Water-Cure Explained; ~crotula; -ore Eyes; Nervous 
Debility ; Piles; Proper Foor for Women ; Saint Vitus’s 
Dance, ete., in eptember number, now ready. Terms, $1 
a year, or cents a number, 

SPECIAL OF FER.—THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL 
will be sent four months for 25 cents, commencing with 
September, Address 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 303 Broadway, New York. 








MISCELLANEOUS Books 


FURNISHED BY FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broapway, New York. 

SCHOOL EXHIBITION BOK. Price 30 cents. 

TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNCTUATION. §1. 

WILD OATS SOWINGS; or, An Autobiography of an 
Adventurer. Price #1. 

YOUATT ON THE HORSE. Price $1 25. 

AMERICAN FRUIT CULTURIST. Price $1 25, 

THE FARMERS’ PRACTICAL HORSE FARRIER. 
Price 75 cents. 

THE MYSTERIES OF FREE MASONRY. 8' cents, 

Dr. Kane’s Great Work, ARCTIC EXPLORATIONS. 


Supertly Illustrated by upwards of Three Hundred En- 
gravings. 2 vols. Price +5. 

WEBSTER’S COUNTING-HOUSE DICTIONARY. 
Price #1 50 

BANKS OF NEW YORK, the'r Denlers, the Clearing- 
House, ete., with a Financiai Chart. Prive #i 50. 

BENTON’S THIRTY YEARS’ VIEW. 2 vols. 

BRONSON’S ELOCUTION. Price $1 50. 

SCANDAL; or The Follies of Woman. Price #1 25, 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. His Life and Adventures. 
Price $1 %5. 

ARTHUR'S ADVICE TO YOUNG LADIES. 5c. 

ARTHUR'S ADVICE TO YOUNG MEN. 17) cents. 

THE YOUNG MAN’S WAY TO HONOR AND 
USEFULNESS. Price 75 cents. 

THIERY HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLU 
“TION. 2vols. Price $2. 

Sets GIHON’S JUVENILE HISTORIES. 7 vols., com- 
prising: THE LIFE OF BARON- FREDERICK 
TRENCK. Plates. THE HIS'ORY OF ENGLAND, 
elegantly illusrared. THE HISTORY OF GREECE, 
with numerous illustrations. THE HISTORY OF 
FRANCK, elegantly illustrated. THE HISTCRY OF 
ROME. handsomely illustrated. ANECDOTES OF 
AMERICAN INDIANS, with illus ratons. LIVES OF 
EMINENT SOVEREIGNS, with illustrations. #3 51, 

HAYWARDS BOOK OF ALL RELIG ONS. §1 25. 

DR. J. H. CLARK ON SIGHT AND HEARING, and 
Hinis to Preserve both to Old Age. Prive #1 25. 

THE ARV OF EXTEMPORE SPEAKING. Hints to 
the Pulpit. the Senate, aud the Bar. Price #1. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF THE REVOLUTION. A Pri- 
vate Journal of Home Events, by the Daughter of a Clergy - 
man. Price $1. 

MANUAL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Price 38 cents, 

Scientific and Practical Works. 

METAL WORKER’S ASSISTANT. By O. Byrne. 
Illusirated. Price $4. 

HAND-BOOK FOR 
AND MACHINIS(:. In1vol. Price $1 5. 

THE MANUFACTURE OF IRON IN ALL ITS 
VAR{OUS BRANCHES. By F. Overman. Price 45. 

THE MILLWRIGHTS GUIDE. Price #2 5), 

AMERICAN MILLER AND MILLWRIGHT’S AS- 
SISTANT. Price #!. 

BUILDER'S COMPANION. 
Price $1. 

CaBINET-MAKER AND UPHOLSTERER’S COM- 
PANION. Anew edition. Price 7) cents. 

DYER AND COLOR-MAKER’S COMPANION. Tic. 

PAPER-HANGER’S COMPANION. Price 75 cents. 

THE TURNER’S COMPANION. Price 75 cents. 

THE PRACTICAL COTTO*-SPINNER AND MAN- 
UFACTURER, Adspted to American Machinery, Prac- 
tice, and Usages. Price #3 5. 

THE CONTRACTOR'S BOOK OF WORKING DRAW- 
INGs OF TOOLS AND MACHINES USED IN CON- 
STRUCTING CANALS. RAILROADS, AND OTHER 
WORKS, With Bills of Timber and Iron. Also, Tables 
and Data tor Calculating the Cost of Earth and other 
Kinds of wok. Beautifully illustrated with tinted engray- 
ings. By George Cole, Civil Engineer. Price #1". 

MECHANICAL DRAWING-BOOK FOR SELF-IN- 
STRUCTION. Illustrated with 56 Steel Plates. Fifth 
edition, to which hus been added an Essay on the Tbeory 
anv Application of Colurs, by William Muinifie, Architect. 
Sheep. Price #3. 

Dr. Wm. A. Alcott’s Works. 

THE YOUNG WOMAN'S GUIDE. Price 75 cents. 

New Book—FORTY YEARS IN THE WILDERNESS 
OF PILLS aND POWDERS. With a Portrait. Price #1. 

THE PHYSIOLOGY OF MARRIAGE. Price 75 cts 

THE MORAL PHILOSOPHY OF COURTSHIP AND 
MARRIAGE. Price 75 cents. 2m 

THE LAWS OF HEALTH. Price $1. 

LECTURES FOR THE FIRESIDE. Price 75 cents. 

THE HOME BOOK OF HEALTH. Price $1. 

Fifteen per cent. added will secure copies by mail, post- 
paid. A liberal discount allowed to the trade, and to those 


who buy to sell again. 


$5. 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS 


Illustrated by 70 cuts. 
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Fow Ler AND WELLS, 308 Bsieud New York, publish the following Popular and Scientific Journals, 
which afford an excellent opportunity for bringing before the public all subjects of general interest. 


THe PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: 


A. REPOSITORY OF SCIENCHE, 





ILITERATURE, AND GENERAL 


INTELLIGENCE: devoted 


to Phrenology, Education, Psychology, Mechanism, Architecture, and to all those Progressive Measures which 


are calculated to Reform, Elevate, and Improve Mankind. 
Published Monthly, at One Dollar a Year. 


Ings. 
AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL.—Really we know 
not how sufficiently to recommend this work. It is second 
to none that we have seen. No one, male or female, who 
is old enough to read, should be without it. It teaches 
that a knowledge of self is indispensable; also, the rela- 


tion we sustain to each other, and our responsibility to 
God. 


Messrs. FowLer AND WELLS, publishers, should be re- 
garded as national benefactors, in furnishing, a work of 
such value at a price which enables all to read it —Lez- 
ington (S. C.) Telegraph. 


THE PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL is a work of high merit, 
and no one can fail to be improved by reading it. Every 
family should subscribe for this most excellent JouRNAL.— 
New York Tribune, 


THE 


omy, 
Lite and Health. 


Time was when the secrets of the human constitution 
were locked up in volumes to which only a privileged few 
had the key ; now they are offered to every man, woman, 
and child in the land, and all who can read, and desire to 
understand, may learn through such a publication as the 
Warer-Curzt Journat whatever science has discovered 
in regard to the organization of man.—Hast sorton 
Ledger. 

Tur WatTer-CurE JourRNAL.—A4ll who wish to make 
themselves acquainted with the wonderful results obtained 
from the hydropathie system of curing diseases, should be- 
come subscribers to this useful journal.—Sherbro ‘ke (Vun=- 
adi) Times. 


This JourNnAL ought to be published in every language, 
and read in every family in the world.—o/den Er . 


with Illustrative Engravings ; 


Published Monthly, at One Dollar a Year. 


Tue AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL is ably con- 
ducted, and largely circulated. It is far from being a 
paper of one idea, as might be supposed by those unac- 
quainted with its character. On the contrary, it is liberal 
in its tone, progressive in spirit, and full of suggestions 
with regard to self-culture, and developing a sound mind 
in a sound body.— The Country Gentleman. 


This excellent Journat is doing more to benefit man- 
kind than all the gold-diggers in the two hemispheres. It 
is only One Dollar per year, and is worth ten trmes thatin 
any family.— Cleveland Commerciul, 

Though devoted mainly to the subject of Phrenology, it 
also embraces within its range a number of other subjects 
of decided interest, which are treated with ability, and in 
a popular styte.—Greensburg ( Alu.) Beacon. 





Tue WarteR-CurE JovurnaL holds a high rank in the 
science of health; always direct, straightforward, and 
plain-spoken, it unfolds the laws of our physical nature, 
without any pretensions to the technicalities of science, but 
in a form as attractive and refreshing as the sparkling ele- 
ment of which it treats—WMew Y rk Tribune, 

Suffice it tosay, were we sick, and without any previous 
knowledge of the first principles of the healing art, we 
might possibly choose those doctors who give no medi- 
cine.— Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


Full to the brim, as usual, with matter of the highest im- 
portance to the people.—Purtlund Transcript. 


This is one of the most useful periodicals of the age.— 
Canudu Christian Advocate. 





Illustrated with numerous Portraits and other Enegrav- 
Ten Copies for Five Dollars. 


It may be termed the standard authority in all matters 
pertaining to Phrenology, while the beautiful typography 
of the JournaAL, and the superior character of the numer- 
ous illustrations are not excelled in any work with which 
we are acquainted,—American Courier. 


We would recommend this valuable periodical to the 
attention of all who esteem a “‘sound mind in a healthy 
body” the first condition of temporal happiness.— Weatjied 
Neus Letter. 


Tue AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL is one of the 
best scientific periodicals in the country.— Boston Morning 
News. 


Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 


808 Broadway, New York. 


WATER-CURE JOURNAL: 


Drvorep tro HyprRopatHy, Irs PHILOSOPHY AND_PRACTICE; 
to Dietetics, Exercise, Clothing, Occupations, and those laws which govern 


Ten Copies for Five Dollars. 


to Physiology and Anat- 


Tue Watrr-CureE Journat is not only one of the most 
useful, but interesting, entertaining, and withal one of the 
cheapest publications that can be taken in a family,— Dem- 
ocratie Stundard, 


The JourNnAL proposes to show how man may prolong 
his life much beyond the usual number of years —all for $1. 
—Old Colony Memorial. 


Tae Water-Cure JournaL.—This is unquestionably 
the most popular health journal in the world.— ew York 
Evening Post. 

The taking of this Journat will be found a money- 
making business.—Chrivtiun Freeman, 


Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
803 Broadway, New York. 


Lire InTUSTRATED: A FIRST-CLASS 


PicrorraAL WeREKLY N twsPAPEmR; devoted to News, Lirerarurr, Science, and the Arrs; to Enrrr- 


TAINMEN!, 
Acriviry among the people; t« 


IMPROVEM ENT, and Proeress. 


Designed to encourage a Spirit of Horn, Manuness, Seir-Reriancr, and 
» point out the means of profitable economy; and to disenss and IntusrratE the 
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JOHN V. WRIGHT. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. — 

Tue portrait from which we dictate the follow- 
ing observations indicates an excellent physical 
constitution, stoutness, heartiness, strength, and 
endurance. He has a predominance of the vital 
temperament, which gives ample sustaining power 
for healthand labor. One signal advantage which 
he enjoys over many other men, is that his body 
generates steam as rapidly as his large brain can 
work it off in mental action; hence, as a lawyer, 
in long-continued cases in court, or as a politician 
on the stump, he does not become fatigued and 
worn down by excessive and continuous labor for 
weeks. He has the orator’s temperament, and is 
qualified by it to give to his words such an earn- 
estness and magnetism that they go home to the 
hearer with more than common influence, and 
seem to mean more than they would if uttered by 
a cold-blooded, thin, spare man. His head is large 
at the base, showing across the brow a predomin- 
ance of the perceptive intellect, ability to gather 
and arrange facts, a desire to study and understand 
nature, and ability to pick up general information 
as he goes rapidly through the world. He becomes 
well posted in respect to all that is going on 
around him; hence farmers, mechanics, contract- 





| sation, as well as full, 





| ousasan orator. Pass- 
| ing around to the side- 







ors, teachers, and mer- 
chants find him well 
versed in whatever in- 
terests themselves, and 
as a lawyer or popular 
orator, would seem to 
touch every body’s case. 
He has very large Lan- 
guage, which makes 
him popular in conver- 


free, fluent, and copi- 


head, we find the base 
is also large, showing 
ingenuity, regard for 
property, Combative- 
ness and Destructive- 
ness, which make him 
strong in effort, bold in 
contest, courageous and 
efficient. He is liable, 
with such a develop- 
ment of energy joined 
to his ardent tempera- 
ment, to be rather too 
quick and high-tem- 
pered in his disposition, 
and to repel assaults 
against his character 
and his principles with 
more breadth of invec- 
tive, more severity of 
criticism, and more ar- 
dor of denunciation 
than is common to popular speakers, and, per- 
haps, more than is for his interest or for the in- 
terest of his subject. He would pass anywhere 
fora man of courage. He is also friendly, socia- 
ble, cordial, full of zeal for his cause, and espe- 
cially for his friends. He attaches persons to 
him wherever he goes, and has a kindly word and 
a familiar shake of the hand for everybody. He 
is not afraid his respectability will be rubbed off 
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by coming in contact with common people, hence 
the masses go for him whenever they have a 
chance. He is able, however, by his pride, perse- 
verance, and scope of mind, to commend himself 
to the respect and confidence of men of the higher 
walks of life. His success as a politician before 
the masses, and his power to command votes, de- 
pend chiefly upon the conditions which we have 
named, We repeat them: practical talent, knowl- 
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edge of common things, fluency of speech, unqual- 
ified earnestness and courage, warmth of friend- 
ship, and last, not least, that magnetic power 
which belongs to such a healthy, strong, ardent 
constitutional organization. 

Rising from the organs located around the base 
of the brain, we come to those which give mem- 
ory of history, of places, and also reasoning, re- 
flective, and analytical powers, located in the 
forehead. These are well developed, and give 
clearness and strength of mind. Passing on back 
through the side of the head, we have Mirthful- 
ness and Ideality, which, in this portrait, indicate 
considerable strength and activity, showing rea- 
diness of repartee, an appreciation of the witty 
and amusing, and giving a tendency to be jovial 
and humorous, also a tendency to be eloquent and 
lofty in the flight of his imagination, in his state- 
ments of his feelings and belief. He has a dash- 
ing whole-heartedness, which, to cooler, calmer 
natures, appears extravagant and over-colored. 
He is firm, set, positive, and decided ; is independ- 
ent, ambitious, hopeful, polite among superiors, 
and kind and friendly among his equals, and often 
condescending to inferiors. He is well organized 
for a popular and useful man. He should guard 
against overtasking his powers. Notwithstanding 
his strength and endurance, he has yet even more 
enthusiasm and ardor, which are calculated to call 
him out, and induce him to overwork. He should 
also be temperate, because he makes blood so rap 
idly that, if he were to over-eat, or indulge freely 
in spirituous liquors, coffee, and the like, there 
would be a liability of undue tendency of blood to 
the brain. Spare, nervous men, like John C. Cal- 
houn, find less temptation in their organic consti- 
tution towards free living than a man of such a 
temperament as this. We might mention sev- 
eral distinguished men, living and dead, who have, 
with such a constitution, allowed their convivial- 
ity and warmth of disposition to lead them into 
habits which endangered their health and marred 
their usefulness. If the original of this likeness 
will live abstemiously, sleep abundantly, and de- 
vote himself to intellectual culture as he advances 
in years—if, in short, he uses his powers of mind 
and body to the best advantage, he is quite capa- 
ble of making a high mark as a lawyer or states- 
man. 

BIOGRAPHY. 


It may be said without hesitation, that few 
young men in the country have arrived at a more 
distinguished position, or have a fairer prospect of 
future honor and greatness than the subject of 
this sketch. At the present date, but thirty-one 
years of age, he is representing his District for 
the third time in the Congress of the United States, 
and at the time of his first election was the young- 
est member in the House of Representatives. 

It can not be expected that the limited space 
allotted for this biographical sketch, can give much 
of the history or relate many of the circumstan- 
ces connected with the development of this man; 
yet in many instances it varies not from the gen- 
eral account of those who have made themselves 
distinguished through their ownenergy and talent, 
His struggles, disadvantages, pecuniary wants 
and embarrassments are similar to the many that 
American History furnishes ; and if particularly 
blessed above those who have honored themselves 











before him, we would say it was in talent. Na- 
ture in this case, it appears, bas been prodigal of 
her gifts and received another member to her 
fayored family. In figure he is portly and com- 
manding, in stature about five feet nine inches, 
with beautiful light, curly hair, and clear gray 
eyes, fair skin, and in all respects one might fain 


say he was “‘ very much of a man.” His head is of 


the largest size, reminding one of the opposite to 
the ‘* Village Schoolmaster ;” in demeanor he is 
affable and attractive, in conversation sprightly 
and vivacious. 


John Vines Wright commenced his earthly 
career in Purdy, McNairy County, Tennessee, on 
the 28th of June, 1828. His father, Maj. Benj. 
Wright, was a native of the State of Georgia, 
and emigrated to Sumner County, Tenn., at an 
early day, at which time he became a recruiting 
officer in the United States army, and commanded 
the 89th Regiment of Infantry in the war of 1812. 
At the celebrated battle of Horse Shoe, Maj. 
Montgomery having fallen, Capt. Wright for the 
first time assumed the command of the left wing 
of his regiment. At the close of the war of 1812, 
Maj. Wright removed to Humphreys County, Ten- 
nessee, from {thence to Madison County, of the 
same State, and soon after, to the then new and 
unsettled regions of McNairy County, where he 
now resides. His mother, whose maiden name 
was Martha Ann Hicks, was a native of Dinwiddie 
County, Virginia. 

School privileges were exceedingly limited at 
McNairy County, at the time of Maj. Wright's re- 
moval there, and John being somewhat ambitious, 
and his father not being able to send him away 
from home, he applied himself to the usual Eng- 
lish branches of education, of which he acquired 
a very good knowledge, and also learned some- 
what of Latin and Greek. He however attended 
the country school of his vicinity, but acquired no 
particular renown except as Knight of the Fist, 
a fame merited by many bloody victories. At the 
age of 18 he entered the law office of Col. David 
A. Street, who was an excellent scholar and well 
read in his profession, where he remained until 
the age of 21 years, with the exception of a short 
absence while teaching school. At this time he 
concluded to remove with his half brother, Dr. R. 
S. Harwell, to the State of Arkansas, for the 


purpose of practicing his profession; but on ar- 


riving there, the difficulties he had to contend 
with rather checked his ardor, and having but 
few books, he commenced reading the medical 
books in his brother’s library. Unconsciously he 
became deeply interested in them and determined 
to pursue the science further, and for that purpose 
he attended a course of medical lectures at the 
the University of Louisville, Ky. At the close 
of the lectures he thought best to return to his 
native State, where he again assumed the study 
of the law and soon obtained a license to practice. 
It required but ashort time for Mr. Wright to 
become known in his section of country as a man 
of more than ordinary talent; and through the 
instrumentality of friends he was first brought 
upon the stage of political life as a Democratic 
County elector for Pierce and King. He canvass- 
ed his county with much zeal, and deposited his 
first vote for those men. Upon returning to the 
practice of his profession he found it rapidly in- 











voted for himself, and Mr. Wright, through 


the youngest member ‘in it. 
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creasing ; but the party to which he had allied 
himself required his services elsewhere, and he 
was nominated a candidate for the State Legisla- 
ture. The Democratic minority of his county was 
then considered two hundred, and his competitor 
being a popular man, he commenced the race with 
much of youthful ardor and many misgivings. He 
was defeated by two votes—-his competitor having 


courtesy, also voted for him. 

At the next Democratic Convention, composed 
of delegates from the counties of McNairy, Har- 
din, Wayne, Lawrence, Giles, Lewis, Hickman, 
Humphreys, Benton, Decatur, and Perry, which 
compose the 7th Congressional District of Ten- 
nessee, his name was presented as a candidate for 
Congress, butin this he was defeated by one vote, 
owing to the constitutional objection offered of his 
being under 25 years of age. 

The next Democratic Congressional Convention 
convened in the year 1835, at which time Mr. 
Wright became the unanimous nominee of the 
same. Hon. R. M. Bugg, who was a Whig, had at 
the previous election beaten his competitor some 
seven hundred votes. The American party was 
now in existence, and the eloquent W. P. Ken- 
drick, Tsq., had been selected as their nominee. 
The canvass was conducted with much spirit ; 
some fifty speeches of 2} hours in length were 
made in the space of 60 days. The great contest 
between Gov. Andrew Johnson and Hon. M. P. 
Gentry, candidates for Governor, was then in full 
progress. Mr. Wright was elected by some twenty- 
three hundred majority, having carried every 


Now. 


county in his. district saye one. ff Pe 

At ‘the time ‘Mr. W. entered Congress he a ee 
Mr. Banks was | 
d Speaker of the House, and among thes die ‘ 
hed men of that session were Stephens and | 
, of Georgia ; Orr, of South Carolina ; ee 
man, of North Carolina; Quitman, of Mississippi ; 
Fuller, of Maine; Wheeler, of New York; and 
Jones, of Tennessee. Mr. W. was placed upon the 
committee of Revolutionary Pensions. Mr. Wright’s 
first speech in Congress was made in defense of 
Gov. Whitfield, of Kansas, who had formerly been 
a citizen of his district. His second speech was 
made in defense of the administration of President 
Pierce, and was considered a masterly effort. 

In 1857, Mr. Wright was again unanimously 
nominated as a candidate for Congress by conven- 
tion, and was opposed by a member of the same 
party who advocated the distribution of the pub- 
lic lands; they canvassed the district, and Mr, 
W. was elected by some seven thousand majority. 
On his return to Congress he was placed upon the 
committee of election, and during that session but 
few speeches received more attention from the 
members of the House than were those made by 
Mr. Wright. 

Byway of an event in his life, he became wed- 
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Alabama; and on the following year was again 
re-nominated for Congress, and again re-elected 
by near seven thousand major ity. 

Mr. Wright politically claims to bea strict con- 
struction State’s-rights democrat, desiring a plain 
government, and from his votes it would appear 
opposing all extravagant expenditures of the pub- 
lic money. His manner of speaking is fluent, 
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rapid, cogent, and earnest; always giving an in- 
terest and zest to whatever he may say or do. To 
some he might appear over-plausible and earnest, 
but his unlimited confidence in the cause he es- 
pouses, imparts to him an abandon of the nicely 
cautious that a mere suspecting individual might 
possess. 

By way of conclusion we add, that had we the 
health, heart, and head of the subject of this 
sketch, with the same amount of self esteem that 
it is usual for political individuals to possess, no 
position would be so commanding, no honor too 
great for us not to endeavor to attain. 





SKULL OF ROBERT THE BRUCE. 


—————— 


We find afloat the following reference to the 
skull of Robert the Bruce. It is quoted from 
Notes and Queries. 


Tar SkuLL or Ropert Bruce.—tThe notice, in 
your June number, of Cromwell’s head reminds me 
of a circumstance which occurred to myself near- 
ly forty years ago, concerning the head of another 
very eminent prince. The Abbey Church of 
Dumfermline, belonging to the crown, was at that 
time undergoing extensive repairs. It was known 
that Robert the Bruce and his queen were interred 
there; and in the course of the excavations, the 
remains, which had been carefully described in a 
cotemporary record, were easily identified. At 
that period the Phrenological Society of Hdin- 
burgh was in full activity; and, on hearing of 
the discovery of these remains, they applied to 
the crown for permission to examine Bruce’s 
skull. This was granted, and the skull was 
transmitted to Edinburgh. Having occasion to 
call at the Exchequer Chambers, I was surprised 
to find on a larze table, covered with green cloth, 





| a human skull; and from deference to royalty, I 


_ suppose, no other article was suffered to be de- 
_ posited on the table. The gentleman occupying 
the chamber assured me it was the skullof Bruce, 
and allowed me to handle it. Being no believer 
in Phrenology, I can say nothing to its develop- 
ment, etc. All that I remember indeed at this 
distance of time is that it was very regularly 
formed, but whether materially different from 
common-place crania I can not tell, as it is the 
only one I ever had in my hands. I understood 
that it was transmitted to its former resting-place, 
and was told at the time that the workman em- 
ployed did his part so conscientiously, that, on 
fastening down the royal remains with pitch, he 
exclaimed, ‘“* My certy, he will hae sic a job to 
win away when the trumpet sounds.” 

We have a word to say in regard to.this skull, 
or rather a cast of it, which was taken at the 
time referred to, and we now have it in our cab- 
inet. The writer says, ‘* All that I remember is 
that it was very regularly formed, but whether 
materially different from common-place crania I 
can not tell, as it is the only one I ever had in my 
hands.” 

What a man he was to be no believer in Phre- 
nology ! or what, probably, he meant to say, was, 
he was a disdeliever in Phrenology. A man who 
knows no more about crania than this writer evi- 
dently and confessedly did, ought not to be a be- 
liever in Phrenology, for he knows too little about 
it to warrant a belief. But, as he doubtless 
meant to say he was ivo wise to be a believer in 
Phrenology, we simply wish to snub him and all 
his ilk. A pretty writer, indeed, to be throwing 
oblique skepticism at Phrenology. 

But let us give this writer and his like some 
account of the skull of Robert the Bruce—its 
form, its characterics, and peculiarities. In the 
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first place, we remark that through the middle 
lobe, above and about the ears, it is enormously 
developed, indicating a very large amount of 
Combativeness, Destructiveness, Secretiveness, 
and Cautiousness. In this respect it corresponds 
with the North American Indian Chief. A per- 
son having such a head as that of Bruce would 
be fierce, brave, shrewd, and cautious, and in bat- 
tie,indomitable. He had also enormous Firmness 
and large Self-Esteem, indicating uncommon per- 
severance, power of will, determination of mind, 
and pride of character. These qualities fitted 
him to be a brave military leader, Unlike the 
American Indian, he could call around him and 
retain friends in an eminent degree. These social 
elements raised Bruce greatly above the North 
American warrior, and gave him a tendency to 
civilization and domestic life. We find also in 
Bruce a larger development of the organs which 
give the love of property, mechanical judgment, 
and sense of the beautiful than we find in the In- 
dian. The forehead of the skull of Bruce is re- 
treating, evincing enormous perceptive powers, 
but not great reasoning and philosophical ability. 
From Firmness forward, except in Constructive- 
ness, Acquisitiveness, and Ideality, the skull of 
Bruce is very much like the best specimens of the 
North American Indians; we speak now of the 
chiefs, the rulers, and head warriors. We find 
also in this skull rather large Spirituality and 
Veneration, which evince religious sentiment and 
faith in the unseen. Conscientiousness in the 
skull of Bruce was not large. His own love of 
liberty, and his tendency to repel the selfishness 
of others that he might not himself be restricted, 
were no small features in the feelings which 
prompted him to claim his rights and repel the 
aggressions of his enemies; in short, it is the head 
of an elevated savage, and very little more than 
this could Robert the Bruce have been. 





A MOOTED QCUSBSTION. 





A CORRESPONDENT writes us inquiring, first, 
“¢Does the cerebellum alone control muscular ac- 
tion 2”? second, ** Can it be the source of muscular 
action and also the seat of Amativeness and Phi- 
loprogenitiveness ?” etc. He says that in his 
neighborhood the opponents of Phrenology argue 
that ‘* the office of the cerebellum is to control mus- 
cular action, and therefore can not be the seat of 
Amativeness or any other propensity,” and adds, 
‘will you please give your opinions of the questions 
stated above ?” 

We have often and often stated it distinctly in 
the JouRNAL that we supposed that the base of 
the brain was full of organs, whose offices are to 
carry on the functions of animal life, such as 
breathing, circulation, assimilation, etc., and that 
those which have the nearest relationship to the 
body in function, are nearest to the body in posi- 
tion. This is true of those phrenological organs 
which are developed on the surface of the brain ; 
Love of Life, Combativeness, Destructiveness, and 
Alimentiveness on the sides, and Amativeness be- 
hind, have intimate relations to physical being ; 
while the range of the Perceptives, lying at the 
base of the brain, across the forehead, bring us 
intellectually into relationship with the physical 
world; but as we rise higher in the region of 
reason, imagination, and moral sentiment, we re- 


treat from the body in the location of organs as 
well as in function. We have taught for twenty 
years that a portion of the cerebellum was sup- 
posed to be related to muscular motion, but this 
by no means invalidates the idea that the organ 
of sexual love is located also in that very consider- 
able department of the brain. The cerebellum 
can be the source of muscular action; a part 
of it may be devoted to that, and it may also be 
the seat of Amativeness. That itis the seat of 
sexual love there can be no reasonable doubt. 
Such skeptics as are referred to by our friend are 
akin to those who, finding s spot on the sun, 
should deny the luminous qualities of that planet. 
They carp at what they suppose to be a discrep- 
ancy, and throw overboard ninety-nine truths, 
that stand forth without question, in consequence 
of that which they deem to be a single error. 
The cerebellum was reckoned at first as the seat 
of sexual love, only; afterwards there were man- 
ifestions discovered which seemed to connect a 
portion of it, at least, with the function of muscu- 
Jar motion, when lo! the anti-phrenologist, seiz- 
ing upon this last fact, undertook to set aside all 
the others. This is about as wise as it would be 
on the discovery‘that the eye had qualities of feel- 
ing and of motion, to deny to it the power of vision, 
and ask the question, ‘“‘ How so small an organ as 
the eye could be the organ of vision, and yet have 
power of motion and of feeling?” It simply shows 
that people who are not willing to believe the 
truth, take a thousand-fold more pains to throw a 
shadow and doubt over truth, than would be re- 
quired to ascertain its facts and make them 
available for the purposes of wisdom and improve- 
ment. 

Our correspondent, in his second inquiry, men- 
tions Philoprogenitiveness as being located in the 
cerebellum. Thisisnottrue. Itis located above, 
in the cerebrum, or great brain. 





PHRENOLOGY IN ART.* 


Tux careful and competent student of human 
configuration can not fail to discover that each indi- 
vidual of his race, if not deformed by accident or dis- 
ease, presents a unitary development—every part 
corresponding in character with every other; and 
the ensemble forming a personality which the 
skilled observer detects in all the parts, and 
which at the same time makes each one unlike all 
others of his kind. This is more especially true 
of those marked characters which are fit subjects 
for the brush or the chisel, and from which, when 
needs be, the artist may get aid in giving form to 
the creations of his fancy. All controlling pas- 
sion gives intensity to this personality, not in a 
feature merely, nor alone in the face, but in the 
whole contour and expression ofits subject. Hence, 
a mistake made in bringing out this unitary char- 
acter, by a failure rightly to adapt the expression 
of one part of head, face, or general form to the 
rest, is surely exaggerated by the very circum- 
stance of the intensity of the phases of life which 
it usually falls to the artist to depict. 

If these premises be granted, it will follow that 
there is a constant relation between the forms of 
head, the physiognomy, and the temperament, and 
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characters of the bodily organization, which it is 
indispensable that the artist should understand ; 
while, if Phrenology be a science founded in truth, 
and if the forms of head be the clearest of all in- 
dices of the peculiar intellectual, moral, and pas- 
sional traits of the individual, and the real key to 
the configuration and appearence of both face and 
figure, then an understanding of the principles 
and applications of this science becomes at once, 
to the painter or sculptor who delineates the 
human form, a matter of transcendent import- 
ance. 

No one more fitly than the lamented Gzorcr 
Comsr—the philosopher before he was the phre- 
nologist—could have undertaken the work of 
showing the relations of Phrenology to Art; and 
no one could have succeeded in producing, within 
the limited compass of 150 pages, a more complete 
and convincing exposition of this new topic. The 
confidence that must attend upon his investiga- 
tions, and the richness in material that charac- 
terizes his book, will form, we doubt not, a suffi- 
cient reason for foregoing mainly any further re- 
marks of our own, and presenting some of his 
results within a space which we must regret is 
necessarily confined. 

In regard ‘o the truth of Phrenology itself, we 
may quote a very suggestive paragraph from the 
author’s preface : 


«‘ There is,” he says, ‘“ something calculated to 
excite consideration in the fact that, after a lapse 
of fifty-nine [now sixty-three] years, a series of 
proposit o:s of the deepest scientific and practical 
interest, alleged to be based in nature, should re- 
main unrefuted, yet [by so many] unacknowl- 
edged as true; rejected, yet mysteriously holding 
their ground; despised, yet never falling into ob- 
livion; supposed by many to be dead, yet pre- 
senting unequivocal indications of vitality and 
vigor in modifying the manner in which the mind 
and body are thought of, spoken of, and written 
about ; influencing opinion, and occasionally ac- 
tion, in momentous departments of social life, such 
as education, lunacy, and prison discipline; and 
gradually introducing a new nomenc/aiure of 
the mental faculties into common language.” 

The reason for this tardiness of acknowledg- 
ment of a force so active in the modern world of 
mind, he finds in the degree in which the new 
teachings were at variance with previous habits 
of thinking, and the time required to revolution- 
ize such habits. 


Visiting, in 1844, various collections of paint- 
ings and statues, ancient and modern, in Italy 
and elsewhere on the Continent, and seeking crit- 
icisms, upon many of the works he met, in books 
and from artists, Mr. Combe was struck with the 
plentifulness of opinions and impressions every- 
where given upon subjects of art—impressions 
often conflicting or vague—and with the paucity 
of instances in which reasons or grounds for such 
opinions were shown. In this, German authors 
appeared to the best advantage, but even they 
had not in all cases traced their. principles to the 
true foundations in the laws of human nature. 
The artist who aims to reproduce the human 
form, while ignorant of the relations of mind, 
brain, cranium, face, and physique, must err as 
widely as he who is ignorant of anatomy and 
physiology, or as the landscape painter unac- 
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quainted with geology and botany. The author 
accordingly undertakes to find the true basis or 
ground of representation of the various modes of 
character and expression, in the relation of men- 
tal to cranial, facial and bodily development; and 
in so doing he appears to have established the im- 
portance of a knowledge of Phrenology, connected 
with physiognomy and temperament, by the fol- 
lowing weighty reasons, namely, that artists of 
the human form should understand this science. 

1. As a means of comprehending themselves, 
their own peculiar powers, their tendencies in ob- 
servation and practice, and the particular points 
in respect to which they need to be on their guard. 

2. As @ means of reading their subjects cor- 
rectly, and of knowing the meaning of the fea- 
tures, cranial developments, qualities of surface, 
and other signs which they may observe. 

8. Asa means of representing truly not only the 
faces, but also the heads and other parts of their 
subjects. 

4, Asa means of securing in the highest degree 
the true expression of a, character, actual or im- 
aginative, by the ability to bring out in harmony 
the head, features, temperament, and physiology. 
Of these several desiderata, the first subjective, 
the last three objective, we shall cull from his 
work such confirmatory and illustrative points as 
our space will allow; at the same time incident- 
ally, perhaps, showing how in the forms and ex- 
pression given to their personages by the great 
masters, phrenological principles have in reality 
often been, by that intuitive power of genius 
known in so many fields of labor, correctly antic- 
ipated and faithfully exemplified. 

Every spectator, professional or lay, sees a pic- 
ture in his own manner, noting some elements or 
others according as either are developed and cul- 
tivated in hisown mind. Powerfel Form, Propor- 
tion (Size), or Color, will delight it witnessing and 
in reproducing these qualities in the subject; 
Individuality and Imitation will tend to rest in 
mere faithful copying ; while Ideality, Causality, 
and Comparison large, with perceptives small, 
will despise minuteness of detail and imitation, 
demanding completeness of expression and grand 
general ideas. Each observer will tend to form a 
jadgment. peculiar to himself; and such judg- 
ments are of necessity empirical, until rectified 
by an understanding of the observer’s own biases, 
and of the universal principles lying at the basis 
of all human development and expression. Phre- 
nology would enable the author or artist to un- 
derstand the various elements of interest that may 
be felt by the same or different individuals; in 
paintings or sculptures, as that arising in view of 
a knowledge of the skill involved in the work and 
the difficulties overcome; that arising from bean- 
ty of form, of proportion, of coloring, of grouping 
(Locality and Order), and of the expression or 
natural language of human propensity, senti- 
ment, and intellectual power. Ofcourse, a knowl- 
edge of this science would also prepare the artist 
to direct his own stronger, and to cultivate, or 
to compensate for, his feebler perceptions. As a 
rule, the perfection and power of a given faculty 
are connected with size and sharpness of develop- 
ment of its corresponding cerebral organ; but the 
effects of these qualities are improved by a fine 


quality of brain (temperament), and by cultiva- 
tion. 





To illustrate the importance to the artist of a 
large development of all the powers correspond- 
ing to the elements of the subjects to be repre- 
sented, it is only necessary to recur to that de- 
fect of perception—falsely considered a fault of 
vision—known as ‘“‘color-blindness,” A certain 
percentage in any community suffer under this 
defect, the degrees varying from mere inability to 
distinguish nearly related tints of a color, up to 
confusion of contrasting colors, as red and green, 
or even to total inability to see aught more than 
gradations of light and shade. All the facts 
point to a cerebral, and hence to an intellectual 
deficiency ; and of two artists whom the author 
knew, who labored under this defect, and both of 
whom took up art in ignorance of its existence, 
the one innocently sent to an exhibition pictures 
the motley colors of which astonished the specta- 
tors; the other, seasonably learning lis want, 
confined himself to effects requiring careful draw- 
ing, perspective, and grouping, and mainly ab- 
jured colors, But if there be thus a color-blind- 
ness, why not also in some instances a form-blind- 
ness, a proportion-blindness, and so on? Indeed, 
Mr. Combe remarks upon certain landscapes in 
which the trees “did not gravitate, but leaned 
loosely, as if their substance were absent,” and 
only a form of bark and leaves were left—the re- 
sult, doubtless, of a want of capacity to appreciate 
and reproduce results of weight cr force. So, 
when the artist is deficient in the reflecting facul- 
ties, heis ‘‘ blind to the relation of situation to 
purpose in the actors whom he introduces. He 
places the figures in situations ill adapted to the 
work he assigns to them—an error destructive at 
once of harmony of design and unity of interest.” | 

In his eighth chapter, the author sums up the | 
endowments requisite to great artistic power, 
which we may here briefly enumerate as, 1, tem- 
perament, or quality of brain, the most favorable 
being those commonly spoken of as the nervous, 
nervous-bilious, or nervous-sanguine; 2, full size 
of brain, without which, however much inspira- 
tion may exist, there is a deficiency in depth of 
feeling, of conception, and of power of depiction, 
for which nothing else can compensate; 3, a fa- 
vorable combination of faculties, prime among 
which should be Form, Size, Color, Constructive- 
ness, Locality, Imitation, with Secretiveness and 
Ideality, and, if possible, large reflective powers, 
Harmony of development; that quick perception 
of truths which is called intuition; high moral 
powers, to give capacity for appreciating and por- 
traying the moral emotions; and full propensi- 
ties, to give insight into passion—these may com- 
plete the catalogue. This is “‘ tantamount to 
saying that, to constitute a first-rate artist, we 
must have a perfect man;’’ and although, in the 
absolute sense, such a character is only ideal, 
nevertheless it is fhe ideal toward which the 
artistic nature should tend, by nature and by cul- 
tivation. 

While admitting that, in sculpture, expression 
must result solely from form and proportion, Mr. 
Combe insists upon a distinction between those 
combinations of these qualities which appeal only 
to the corresponding faculties, with perhaps Ideal- 
ity, and those higher combinations which also ap- 
peal to the emotions and reflection. “For in- 
stance, Retzch’s illustrations of Shakspeare and 
Flaxman’s designs, in addition to great purity 
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and grace of form, embody sentiment, emotion, 
and intellectual power.” Though mere outlines, 
they present assemblages of forms and proportions 
expressive of mental qualities and emotions. In 
introducing a chapter which treats specifically 
upon the elements of expression in Painting and 
Sculpture, the author well says: 


«The expression of mind appears to depend on 
the adaptation of the forms, proportions, textures 
and attitudes of the whole figure, to the capacities 
and emotions intended to be represented. To 
accomplish this object successfully, the artist will 
find it advantageous to study, not the anatomy 
of the bones and muscles only, to which chiefly 
his attention has hitherto been directed, but also 
the structure and functions of ail the vital or- 
gans, viz , the brain, nerves. heart, lungs, blood- 
vessels, and abdominal viscera; and the influence 
of each of these on the mental character, and 
through it on the forms and expression of the 
body.” 

Thus, a brain and nervous system of equal size 
in two persons, may still in the two be of very dif- 
ferent texture—in one fine, in the other coarse, 
and the character of countenance, surface, limbs, 
and movements vary greatly in the two cases. 
Health or disease will introduce a set of charac- 
ters equally pointed. Every physician of intelli- 
gence knows that there is a physiognomy of dis- 
eases, as marked as that of characters or tempera- 
ments in health. So, again, with the vivacity of 
rest and vigor, as contrasted with the languor of 
exhaustion. The very clothing partakes of the 
spirit’s effluence, and helps to reflect it, being 
instinct with the life of the wearer, or falling 
listlessly and ungracefully about the fatigued or 
careworn form. Insanity may so change the look 
and appearance of an individual that he is with 
difficulty recognized. Thus, if the artist confine 
his attention to forms and motions only, he deals 
with symbols the meaning of which he does not 
fully comprehend. se 


The condition of the organs within the thoracic 
cavity modifies the volume of life, the form, the 
activities of the whole person. So evidently do 
the conditions of the digestive organs and the rel- 
ative sizes of the different sets of bodily organs, as 
well as‘age. With a large and powerful brain, the 
organism becomes impregnated with characteris- 
tics of mental vigor. Then “the features are 
precise and expressive; the muscles well-defined 
in form, and firm in texture; the skin sensitive 
and glowing; and the motions regulated, precise, 
and determined.” To express strong mental power 
in all the departments of mind, all the regions of 
the head must be large. A small brain in a pic- 
ture bespeaks idiocy, no matter with what other 
characteristics it is combined. The ‘‘ Aztec chil- 
dren” had heads not deformed, but diminish- 
ed; their mental nature was harmonious, but 
diminutive in proportion. But a head dispropor- 
tionately large suggests disease, as hydrocephalus, 
or cretinism. Raphael, as a general rule, be- 
stowed on his characters of interest ample brain ; 
Andrea del Sarto more frequently depicted saints 
and patriarchs with heads below the average 
size; and even those who do not understand the 
cause, are at once conscious of the lowered power 
and dignity of the subjects so treated. 

In regard to general mental power, Mr. Combe 
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makes an admirably clear distinction between the 
expression resulting from small and from large 
cerebral organs, in a state of intense excitement. 
The small, intense brain, in an actor, screams, 
gesticulates, “tears a passion to tatters,” en- 
deavors by quick and various motions to vent its 
excitement ; the large, powerful brain may ex- 
press the deepest emotion even in the most com- 
plete tranquillity. ‘‘ This calmness of the out- 
ward form, while intense passions are seen to be 
raging within, affords the truest expression of the 
moral sublime ;” and it is indispensable to works 
aspiring to the highest place in art. Many illus- 
trations are given. In a cartoon in the Ambrosian 
Library, Milan, subject ‘L’ Esiglio di Edippo,” 
many figures are found, precise in attitude, strik- 
ing in features, bustling and busy. There is the 
forcible external expression of the French school ; 
and the heads are all under-sized. Their mental 
endowment is too small to engage the spectator as 
deeply as themselves; and he is disposed to ask, 
What is all this bustling intensity about? Far 
other is the effect of Raphael’s cartoon, at Milan, 
“The School of Athens,” with its great-minded, 
large-headed men; this artist usually presenting 
the natural language of the faculties in a state of 
activity and power as high as his own brain could 
embody. 


Tenerani, a pupil of Thorwaldsen, in 1844, had 
executed a colossal figure of an angel awaiting the 
order to sound the last trumpet, a conception than 
which none could be more sublime. The artist, 
having no rule but his own intuitions, had made 
several models before arriving at one which satis- 
fied his judgment. In one of these which he 
showed, the angel was represented with ample 
observing faculties, but with sloping forehead, 
showing great lack of the reflective powers; the 
eyes turned upward and outward toward the or- 
gan of Wonder, the whole figure in the attitude of 
one ready to start up, and the countenance full of 
eager expectation. In the work as finally execut- 
ed, everything is changed from this, save the 
original idea. The head is massive, showing 
capacity for the profoundest thought; the eyes 
turn upward but not outward ; the attitude is one 
of tranquillity. as of one deeply occupied with, 
but not agitated by, the stupendous approaching 
event. ‘* This great work has been executed from 
inherent judgment, without the aid of Phrenology, 


| and bespeaks the highest genius; but near it one 


finds sufficient evidence of the advantages which 
even such a mind might derive from this science. 
The same artist has represented Psyche, the 
personification of the soul, with a small anterior 
lobe of the brain, moderate moral organs, and a 
preponderating hind-head, indicating strong ani- 
mal propensities.” The author thinks that he finds, 
even in Raphael’s ‘“‘ Transfiguration,” usually ad- 
mitted to be the greatest picture in the world, in 
the nervous flutter of the prominent disciples and 
of some of the spectators, a portrayal of excite- 
ment working upon weak minds—a conception of 
the case in so far traceable, probably, to the ef- 
fect of that fatal fever, during which it: was in 
part executed, on the artist’s brain. 


Mr. Combe next speaks of those particular 
forms of head which are requisite to express ac- 
tivity or power in particular departments of 
mind—especially in certain moral sentiments and 





propensities. These will readily recur to the 
student of Phrenology—the broad back head and 
low ear for strength of the animal nature gener- 
ally, breadth just at and above the ear for cruelty 
and rapaciousness, in a line still higher for cau- 
tion and cunning; while the very different forms 
of the coronal portion of the head that severally 
indicate ambition and vanity, pride, firmness, 
conscience, hope, or veneration, are clearly set 
forth. Of the many illustrations of the import- 
ance of this point, our space allows us to give but 
few. A Flora, by Titian, in the Imperial Gal- 
lery at Florence, had an admirably refined and 
complete head, and an artist had just finished a 
fine copy of it, with a single exception—he had 
placed the ear too low; and thus had introduced 
discord between the qualities indicated by the 
brain, and those shown in the face and form. In 
Rome a fine group of statuary represented Hero 
embracing Leander, as he emerged from the 
Hellespont; her attitude expressed beauty and 
attachment in a high degree, but the back of her 
head, toward the spectator, showed enormous 
Philoprogenitiveness and large Destructiveness, 
with deficient Adhesiveness, Conscientiousness, 
and Firmness ; thus reversing the character in- 
tended, and showing want of friendship, fidelity, 
and truth. A young artist, copying the very 
chaste head from Raphael’s ‘“‘ Espousal of the 
Virgin,” in the Brera Gallery, Milan, increased 
the size of Amativeness in such a way as to 
change completely the character. An artist, in 
Rome, was drawing a noble figure, of the size of 
life, full of intellectual power, dignity,"and grace. 
Yet upon Mr. Combe’s suggestion of something 
still wanting, he acknowledged that he had felt 
this, but was unable to detect it; but having upon 
the phrenologist’s suggestion remedied the defi- 
cient Firmness and Self-Esteem of his subject, he 
restored the needed harmony between the head 
and face, and he confessed that this was one step 
toward realizing more clearly his ideal. <‘The 
true rule for the artist to follow in representing 
high moral qualities, is to enlarge the height and 
breadth of that part which lies above a line drawn 
round the head, and passing through the centers 
of ossification of the frontal and parietal bones, 
corresponding to the centers of the organs of Cau- 
tiousness and Causality in the phrenological 
bust.” 

A German artist, in Rome, with the truth and 
harmony of whose heads and physiognomies Mr. 
Combe was struck, said that his father’s advice to 
him on entering his profession had been, ‘‘ Study 
Phrenology for the sake of enabling you to draw 
the head accurately; every line of it has a mean- 
ing.” Yet the writer very properly observes that 
he finds in phrenological principles no substitute 
for genius, and no means of enabling an ordinary 
artist to compose a perfect statue, or to paint a 
first-rate picture, mechanically; he only antici- 
pates that these principles will serve as guides to 
enable genius to realize successfully its own in- 
spirations. ‘‘ They will reveal to the artist a pre- 
cise knowledge of the elements, and their relations 
to each other, by the combination of which he may 
produce great works; but the power of wielding 
the elements themselves, and of combining and 
applying them, will depend on his own genius and 
cultivation.” 
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The chapter on the “ Relation between Regions 
of Brain and Characteristics of Body,” and an- 
other containing general illustrations of the rela- 
tion of form to expression, are quite rich in facts 
and suggestions to the same general purpose as 
those already given; and, indeed, the whole book 
will in the highest degree repay a careful reading 
by the artist or the connoisseur, and by all who 
would ground themselves in the principles of 
artistic execution and taste. But it is believed 
enough has already been presented to show the 
paramount importance of a critical and thorough 
acquaintance with phkrenological principles, as 
explained by the profoundest and most recent of 
its expounders, to every one who aims to perfect 
himself in the practice of high art, or to ground 
himself upon an immovable basis of criticism. As 
there were ‘‘ brave men before Agamemnon,” and 
of course before the first treatises on strategy, and 
as Homer evolved the substance of poetic art be- 
fore Aristotle gave it form, so it would not be 
strange if great painters and sculptors had lived, 
labored, and succeeded, before the fundamental 
natural and psychical laws on which their results 
were based, could become known as revelations of 
science. But as, in war or poetry, the scientific 
principles once found, become indispensable guides 
to all subsequent aspirants to their honors, so we 
feel assured that an analogous truth will hold in 
painting and sculpture ; and that the true science 
of mind will yet prove of more value than even 
anatomy or physiognomy, because really including 
these, to the intelligent devotee of creative Art. 

* 
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THE ELEMENTARY SOUNDS OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE,* 





WM. B. EWING, JR. 





In being scientific it is best to be thorough, and 
the right way to do a thing is always the best way. 
Truth is untrue when only partly viewed, and 
when she reveals herself in patches through a 
cloud of obscurities, a ‘‘dragon’s form belies the 
god,” a monster of evil and untruth imposes on 
the belief. 

The elementary vocal sounds of our language do 
not occupy so much space that they can not be 
grasped with anything less than a gigantic mind; 
on the contrary, it requires very little penetra- 
tion, and much less scope of mind to comprehend 
and present them as a carved and finished truth; 
yet, as truthful as this is, no correct and compre- 
hensive analysis of this subject can be found in 
any philological register of the day. Attempts 
have been made, truly, but the definition of the 
word elementary, which idea should be the corner- 
stone of the work, has been misused, and all fail 
both in analysis and classification. 

Let us examine a chart of these sounds, origin- 
ated for the use of beginners on the high-road to 
knowledge, and which, from this cause, should be 
the most elementary and scientific. I refer to 
‘Sanders’ Chart of the Elementary Sounds,” in- 
tended for the use of learners in his works on 
transcript elocution and oratory. The following 
is his system : 


* We insert this article without comment, because we 
welcome anything that promises any improvement in un- 
derstanding the English language.—Eps. Puren. Jour. 


VOCAL SOUNDS. SUB-VOCALS, ASPIRATES. 
a as in fute, 1 as in Jong p as in pen 
ao-* Sarm pes Seine Get | Seren 
aest oomik ie m “ man keeuieee (cin: 

Be ME n * mame ch “ church 
eo recat ng “ wrong sh “ shake 
aay me Die ee DOL fi. AC. 7nd. 
Ten. SS Sone coe d “ done wh = echat 
i “ fit g “ gun 8 “ étop 
O Uses EOL jo Jump th “ thiuk 
o “ move vy “& vine h. * hut 
Ons pnot w ‘* wine 

au * rude Z eine 

u “ push z “ azure 

Td SP ee) th “ this 

ou * stout yen “yet 

oi “ott 


Before proceeding further, by way of parenthe- 
sis we wish to say we have no fault to find ex- 
clusively with the author of the above system, for 
he is a very worthy man, and his reading-books 
are unequaled, and his science of transcript elocu- 
tion and oratory has attained a point unreached 
by any other author or work in the country. Our 
reasons are, as above stated, that his system is 
calculated to do the greatest amount of labor in 
the rudimental world, and, for this reason, is the 
most prominent and important, and should be the 
nearest complete. 

According to the idea universally attached to 
the word elemenial, that which is compound is 
not elemental. The first sound of 7, as in fine, 
in the above list of vocals, is formed of two dis- 
similar sounds—a as in what, and e as in feat; 
hence it is not elemental. This, however, has 
been detected by others, and noticed in print. 
The sounds, win rude, ow in rownd, and oi in oil, 
are to be condemned for a similar reason. The 
sound wu, if produced as yew, is compounded of e 
in feat and o in move; but if another sound is 
given it, which can not be represented in print by 
any other letter or any combination of letters, 
and which is the sound affixed to it and used by 
the educated classes in Great Britain and the 
people of New England, it will be found com- 
pounded of e inset andoin move. Ow is formed 
of a in arm and o in move; o? of a in all and e in 
feat. That most of these sounds are compounded 
of two or more elementary sounds affixed to other 
letters of the alphabet, has been noticed in print 
for some time; though the elements which com- 
pose them have not always been given as I repre- 
sent them. 

So much for the nature of some of the sounds 
used in this system—now for their classification. 
Examining the column of vocals, there will be 
found, placed after irregular intervals, certain 
sounds denominated short. These short vocals, as 
will be demonstrated further on, are not, in their 
nature, distinct sounds, but are, all of them, 
abridgments of some long vocal, which, in many 
instances, popular opinion will not allow them to 
resemble. Now, if the long vocal and its corre- 
sponding short vocal are identical, why register 
both as distinct individuals of the same class? If 
the short vocal possesses a prominent and neces- 
sary distinction not found among the long vocals, 
why not notice this attribute by assigning it a sep- 
arate class? And there is a reciprocity of natures 
between the long and short vocals, which gives 
each individual of the one its correspondent in the 
other; all these should be noticed for the sake of 
completeness in scientific analysis and classifica- 
tion, if for nothing else. But there is something 
else, and that is, where this miserable alphabet of 
ours is thrown aside, and the clamors of a more 





scientific age shall recognize the want of a better 
one, we should be able to show a perfect system of 
sounds which would only require christening, im- 
mediately to enter our written language; and, 
furthermore, such a system ought help to spur on 
the approach of this much-to-be-envied time, for 
the jewel but lately dug from the earth, and hav- 
ing been exercised upon by the best inventions of 
art, is not apt to wait long for purchasers. 

There are other peculiarities called for, not 
found above, and these, perhaps, could not better 
be represented than by comparing the following 
with the first system: 

1. VOCALS. 


LONG VOCALS. SHORT VOCALS. 
a as in fame corresponding with e as in met 
4 “ “ 


pyle fast Ce Dated 1 

a secorm % 6 owe itn weet: 
Pe Seal fe BS, th, See eee 

e se me - “ i “ fit 

re) “ce rove te a“ u “ up 
OM. lve se os. ce pitE 


2. MODIFIED VOCALS, COMPRISING 


NASAL VOCALS. LINGUALS. 
m as in man 1 as in dook 
n  “ mame ro Sas rook 
ng ‘ wrong 
8. ASPIRATED VOCALS AND ASPIRATES. 
VOCAL ASPIRATES. ASPIRATES. 
b as in Jog corresponding with p as in yin 
d “ dog “ “ t a tin 
g gun “ ook “c kill 
j “ jump “ “ oh “ churn 
5 esphactene 275421) Wg ete SIDS 
w ‘ qoine 4 “ wh‘ «hen 
Utes LANG ce Si ays ets) eave 
Ze sasnre “ “ sh “ «show 
th “ this ee SO) th Fs eine 
i © fat 


The first fourteen sounds under the title of vo- 
cals here include all those sounds which go to form 
that class in the first system, with the addition of 
two others—a in fast and ain what. The first of 
these two I register because it is used by most of 
the inhabitants of the Middle and Western States; 
the second is not so necessary, since the distinc- 
tion between it and the sound of o in not is not 
alwaysmade. | 

The vocals are formed wholly in the throat by 
the action of the organs of sound, the muscles of 
the throat, and the inner extreme of the tongue; 
and they, perhaps, are appropriately named. The 
short vocals, as was before remarked, are nothing 
other than abridgments of the long. As a dem- 
onstration let any one, after uttering the first long 
a, keep the vocal organs in the same position, and 
then produce the shortest sound it is possible for 
him to do; if he does not produce the sound of e 
in met, his vocal organs are not like my own. In 
the same manner experiment with the remaining 
long vocals, and the reader will only in point of 
time differ from the author in producing the same 
scientific result. 

For the satisfaction of those who still doubt, we 
will demonstrate the same result in another man- 
ner. The word ate, preterit of eat, in colloquial 
language is invariably pronounced ef. Here the 
reader discovers a vulgar abridgment of the sound 
of a, but no change of sound. On, the preposi- 
tion, is often called wun, which is a substitution of 
the long for the short sound. The people of New 
York and New England say cut for coat, which is 
giving the short for the long sound of 0, And we 
might fill a column with similar illustrations, all 
tending to the same result. Furthermore, but 
not in demonstration, the knowledge of this fact 
would give a key to the corruption of words from 
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their originals, and would much aid research in 
language; thus the two words bait and bet may 
be modifications one of the other, on account of 
abbreviation or extension in the’principal vowel— 
bait is taken from an Anglo-Saxon word which 
means strife, and there is no certainty of the 
origin of the other word; the query then is, are 
they not both originally the same word? for in bet- 
ting there is a strife of opinions, and the bet is 
very often the bait. However, what has been said 
in regard to these two words alone, is mainly spec- 
ulative. 

There is a difference between the sound of a in 
what and o in not, although some will not allow 
it; o proceeds more from the interior of the throat 
than a. This is made perfectly apparent by sub- 
stituting the sound a in the place of the true o in, 
the word sorrel. 


Dropping the vocals, the next in order, for the 
sake of a name, might be called modified vocals, 
because, in producing them, the nature of the 
sound is modified by increasing or diminishing the 
number and size of the sounding cavities. Reso- 
nant vocals would perhaps be a better title; but 
we will not quarrel about aname. We can not 
better explain their common attribute than by 
illustration. Let the reader pronounce the vocal 
o in the word boat, and while doing it, raise the 
tip of his tongue to the roof of the mouth just be- 
yond the inner edge of the upper row of front 
teeth. The sound 7 will be the consequence. He 
will then observe that the principal sounding cay- 
ity, which is the pharynx and the interior of the 
mouth, is shortened, and the air which produces 
the sound is allowed to escape at the sides of the 
tongue. This, together with a slight agitation of 
the sides of the tongue, makes 7, and the principal 
element in its formation is the shortening of the 
sounding cavity. JV is formed by completely 
stopping off the mouth at this point, and using, 
in addition, the chambers of the nose as sounding 
cavities. JW, by shutting the lips and using every 
resonant cavity which goes to make voice, while 
the air passes out at the nose. J is similar to /, 
except that the breath escapes over the tip instead 
of at the sides of the tongue, producing a slight 
oscillation in that member. JVg is produced by 
shutting off the mouth cavity at the inner portals 
of the nose, by using the middle of the tongue. 

The classification into nasal vocals and linguals 
is not essential at all—-the general idea of modifi- 
cation is sufficient. The individuals of this class 
are, all of them, essentially different from those 
of the next two c asses, for 


The aspirated vocals are the union of breath 
with sound, and the aspirates are pure breath. 
Herein comes another point of difference between 
this system and the old. The teachers of ‘ San- 
ders’ System”—and it escapes my recollection 
whether or not he advocates the same—assert that 
only the vocal part of such sounds as 8, d, g, etc., 
is used in the utterance of words of which they 
form part; ‘!a; their rightful sounds are those 
produced with the lips closed, or before the breath 
is allowed to escape. This is incorrect, as any ob- 
server of speech may notice; and it is impossible 
to unite them to other sounds without the escape 
of breath, which breath enters as truly into their 
nature as elements as does the vocal part. 

Y is not included in this list, as it is the sound 
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of ein seat. Wh is not sounded as Aw, as teach- 
ers of the first system assert, but is the breath 
without the vocal part of w in wine. 

The reader will now observe a perfect system of 
relationship between the vocal aspirates and their 
aspirates, and the reverse, except as it concerns A, 
which has no corresponding vocal aspirate. The 
voice used with the organs in the position for pro- 
ducing h would result in a vocal sound only. 
Each aspirate is formed when the organs of voice 
and articulation are in the position for sounding 
its corresponding vocal aspirate. 

Nothing now remains except to urge the advan- 
tages of this system, yet this is not [necessary, 
since it speaks for itself. Omitting two vocal 
sounds, which are only of local importance, there 
are five less sounds contained in it, and the classi- 
fication is much to be preferred. In producing 
letters for them, a more scientific arrangement 
could be made, and, in consequence, a more sim- 
ple one. It is to be hoped that the time is rapidly 
approaching when science may show his head and 
front in so trifling a subject, even, as the English 
alphabet. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 


Perer Cooper was born in the city of New 
York, February 12,1791. His father was a lieu- 
tenant in the Revolutionary War, in which other 
members of his family acted a prominent part on 
the side of liberty. In his early boyhood he was 
employed in the hat manufactory of his father, 
where he labored assiduously till the age of seven- 
teen, when he was apprenticed to Joseph Wardwell 
to learn the trade of coach-making, in which he 
became such an adept that, on the expiration of 
his apprenticeship, his master offered to set him 
up in business. This, however, he declined, and 
continued working at his trade as a journeyman 
till the breaking out of the war of 1812, when, 
home manufacture coming suddenly in demand, 
he abandoned it for the manufacture of patent 
machines for shearing cloth, which he carried on 
with success until this business was destroyed by 
the renewal of importations after the close of the 
war. He then entered into the manufacture of 
cabinet-ware, which he subsequently quitted to 
establish himself as a grocer in the city of New 
York; but this vocation was out of his sphere, and 
it was not long before he returned to the manu- 
facturing business and commenced the manufac- 
ture of glue and isinglass, in which he still 
continues. 

While yet a young man, Mr. Cooper became in- 
terested in the development of the iron mines of 
North America, and in 1830 he erected extensive 
iron works at Canton, near Baltimore, of which 
he subsequently disposed, and established a roll- 
ing and wire-mill in the city of New York, where 
he made the first successful application of anthra- 
cite to the puddling of iron. He afterward re- 
moved this establishment to Trenton, N. J., where 
he erected the largest rolling-mill at that time in 
the United States for the manufacture of railroad 
iron, which he has since extended into a large iron 
mining and working establishment, in the hands 
of a company of which he is the president. The 
first locomotive engine used on this continent was 
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built by Mr. Cooper at Baltimore, after his own 
designs, and worked on the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad. 

Mr. Cooper has prominently identified himself 
with all the important public undertakings of the 
present century. In the electric telegraph he 
has been warmly interested from its earliest in- 
ception, making liberal investments of both time 
and money. At present he is president of the 
North American Telegraph Association, which 
represents and controls two thirds of all the lines 
in the United States; president of the American 
Telegraph Company ; president of the New York, 
Newfoundland, and London Telegraph Company, 
and honorary director of the Atlantic Telegraph 
Company. He has served in both branches of the 
Common Council, where he was one of the most 
prominent and influential advocates of the con- 
struction of the Croton Aqueduct. 


But it is chiefly as a philanthropist that Mr. 
Cooper has won # place in the knowledge and 
esteem of his fellow-citizens. For many years he 
has been warmly interested in the cause of edu- 
cation, having been an active member of the 
Public School Society, and vice-president at the 
time of its being merged in the Board of Educa- 
tion, after which he acted as school commissioner ; 
but feeling that there was a want in technological 
education which the common schools did not fill, 
he determined to organize an independent institu- 
tion which would afford to the working-classes 
practical instruction. This scheme, fostered in 
the mind of the philanthropic originator for more 
than forty years, has recently been matured by 
the erection of the Cooper Institute, at the inter- 
section of the Third and Fourth avenues, between 
Seventh and Highth streets, covering the block, at 
a cost of five hundred thousand dollars, and de- 
voted, by a deed of trust, with all its rents, deeds, 
and profits, to the instruction and elevation of the 
working classes in the city of New York. Ii is to 
include a school of design for women, evening 
courses of instruction for mechanics and appren- 
tices in the application of science to the business 
of life, a free reading-room, galleries of art and 
collections of models of inventions, and a poly- 
technic school. 


It is the intention of the philanthropic founder 
of this noble institution that the greater portion 
of its annual expenditures shall be defrayed from 
the rents of the stores and offices in the lower 
stories of the building. The receipts of the first 
year, however, have fallen short of the sum needed, 
the leases not having all been taken till within a 
few months. While the Trustees were at a loss to 
know what means should be adopted to meet this 
deficiency, Mr. Cooper, with his proverbial munifi- 
cence, voluntarily put at their disposal the 
generous sum of $10,000. He has thus placed 
the city, and all lovers of human progress, and 
all aspirants in the paths of science and art, under 
another debt of gratitude to one to whom they 
owed so much before. 

Since the winter season of the school commenced, 
on November 1, some two thousand pupils have 
availed themselves of its advantages. The insti- 
tution is free to any one who can produce a cer- 
tificate of good moral character. The picture- 
gallery is already embellished with many noble 
paintiogs, and the free reading room—one of the 
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largest and best-supplied in the country—is well 
patronized. Mr. Cooper is truly fortunate in being 
able, while yet in the vigor of life, to receive the 
gratitude of his fellow-citizens, and witness tho 
successful completion of his beneficent plan. 

The courses of instruction and the number of 
pupils in each we give below: 


Mathematics; by Prof. Hedrick, assisted by 
Messrs. Henry ©. Thompson, John P. Appleton, 
James D. Wilson, and Charles McLean Knox. 
150 pup'ls. Monday, Wednesday, and Friday 
evenings. 

Natural Philosophy; by Prof. Reuben, assisted 
by Dr. Vander Weyde. 150 pupils. Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday evenings. 

Chemistry; by Prof. Draper, assisted by Dr. 
Vander Weyde. 300 pupils. Tuesday and Thurs- 
day evenings. 

Architectural Drawing; by Mr. Miller, assisted 
by Messrs. Palmer and Clarence Cook. Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday evenings. 

Free-Hand Drawing; by Prof. Richard S. Smith, 
assisted by Mr. Herzberz. Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday evenings. 

Mechanical Drawing; by Prof. Richard §. 
Smith, assisted by Messrs. Stetson and Herzberg. 
In all the drawing classes, 400 pupils; full, Tues 
day and Thursday evenings. 

Vocal Music; by Dr. Charles Guilmette. 278 
pupils; full. Saturday evenings. 

School of Design for Women; by Mr. T. Addison 








Richards, assisted by Mr. Robert O’Brien. 120 
pupils; full. Every day (except Saturday and 
Sunday) from 9 a.m. till 4 p.m. 


The classes in Chemistry and Natural Philosophy 
do not fill the lecture-rooms, and visitors are 
allowed; none, however, are admitted after 7} 
o’clock. 

The Drawing classes are thronged, and no more 
pupils can be accommodated this winter. Next 
winter the accommodations will be very largely 
increased. Applications are continually received 
for admission to these classes, which are now fully 


appreciated, and for which there is a greater de- 


mand than for any other. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

You have naturally a strong and vigorous con- 
stitution, and are capable of enduring hardship 
and labor, both mental and physical. The mo- 
tive temperament exists in a prominent degree, 
producing toughness, positiveness, earnestness, 
and endurance. This is seen in the prominence 
of the features, in the distinct muscles of the face, 
and in the length of the face and height of the 
head. The mental temperament is also shown in 
the largeness of the brain, fineness of the consti- 
tutional texture, and in the clearness of the eye. 
The vital temperament is hardly sufficient to give 
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all the sustaining powers needed by your active 
brain and energetic body. One of the most prom- 
inent qualities of your character is perseverance 
and determination. What you resolve to accom- 
plish you follow earnestly and persistently, and 
it is very difficult to turn you aside from it. You 
have also a high sense of duty and moral ob- 
ligation. You love justice and righteousness for 
its own sake. You have strong religious im- 
pulses, and a tendency to reverence whatever 
great, wise, and good. 

Your Self-Esteem is not large; you frequently 
have doubts, and are disposed to hesitate in regard 
to your course of action, and this leads you toa 
more thorough and discriminative policy than you 
otherwise would adopt. You are not rash, dash- 
ing, headlong, or careless. Your Benevolence is 
unusually large, producing sympathy, philan- 
thropy, kindness, and a disposition to do good. 

You have but little tendency to follow the cus- 
toms and usages of others, or to pattern your 


' action on the prevailing model of the day. In 
business, in social life, or otherwise, you adopt 
| such customs as appear consistent with your taste 


and common sense, whether they are in harmony 


| with general usage or not. 


Your knowledge of character is excellent. You 
understand strangers at the first interview, and 
know how to select the right man for the right 
place. Your Comparison is large, rendering your 
mind critical and discriminative, giving readi- 
ness of illustration, and the tendency to reason 
by analogy, to classify, organize, and arrange 
men and things according to fitness. 

You have an excellent memory of what you ex- 
perience, see, do, and read, also of roads and 
places. Your perceptives are large, rendering 
your mind ready and practical. You take into 
account all the details, and are seldom mistaken 
in your estimate of the qualities, conditions, and 
uses of things. 

Your Language is fully developed. You are 
well qualified to explain and communicate your’ 
thoughts and feelings. You are orderly and sys- 
tematic in your affairs, also in your mode of ex- 
pression, and in the arrangement of your lan- 
guage. 

You have’ fair mechanical talent, and would 
succeed in almost any business requiring mechan- 
ical judgment, power of adapting means to ends, 
joined to good practical common sense. You have 
an active, clear, discriminative, and practical 
mind. You are a cautious man, but not sly, pol- 
itic, or crafty; are disposed to speak your mind 
plainly, and to act out your thoughts with direct- 
ness. 

You have large Combativeness and Destruc- 
tiveness, which give force to your intellect, energy 
to your character, courage and earnestness to 
your manifestations, promptness in business, pow- 
er to exercise authority, and to command respect. 

Your social nature is strongly developed. You 
are very much interested in children, in friends, 
and in home; are capable of loving as a husband, 
and rendering yourself acceptable to woman, You 
are more ambitious to have friends and the kind 
regards of the community than. you are to have 
power, merely for the sake of using it. 

You would make friends of everybody if you 
could do it without sacrificing to principle; and 
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you regard # man as being rich who deserves 
and receives the friendship and gratitude of his 
fellow-men. 

You are known for four strong qualities of mind 
and character, First. You have judgment, clear- 
ness, and force of intellect. Second. Moral senti- 
ment, including justice, reverence, and kindness. 
Third. Executiveness and positiveness, embracing 
Firmness, Combativeness, and Destructivess ; and 
Fourth. Strong social power, including friendship, 
interest in the young, and love of home and the 
domestic circle. 


* 
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PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 





You have a compact, energetic, and enduring 
organization. Your body is substantial; your 
lungs are large; your circulation free, and your 
muscular power unusually great. Your brain is 
large, measuring twenty-three inches, but, under 
favorable circumstances, your body is sufficient 
to sustain the brain, and when it is well sustained 
your power of mind is considerably more than 
average. You will make your mark through your 
intellectual capacities more than by your power 
to attract attention and press yourself upon the 
notice of the world. There are some who have 
more courage, enterprise, pride, and enthusiasm, 
and they attract attention by the noise they make ; 
you generally accomplish more before you say 
much about it. 

You are not wanting in courage and energy, but 
your element of courage is passive rather than 
active; but you are very thorough and executive 
when your mind is fully awakened, aroused, and 
resolved. You are a cautious, guarded, and pru- 
dent man, watchful about ultimate consequences, 
but not fearful You are not sly, concealed, and 
reserved, but you have tact to circumvent those 
whom you suppose are trying to take advantage 
of you; but your Secretiveness works altogether 
with your intellect. You need to have thought 
before you can exercise policy. Others employ 
policy where frankness is better ; concealment, 
where openness is preferable. 

You incline to look on the bright side of life ; to 
expect the promises which are held forth in the 
future; to anticipate better times; ‘‘ the good 
time coming ;” yet you watch for breakers in the 
mean time. Your sympathy is one of your con- 
trolling mental qualities; you find it very diffi- 
cult to say No, and to repel those who come to you 
for aid, and to deny your associates whenever 
they need favors. Persons can prey upon you at 
their pleasure through your sympathies. 

You have great fondness for that whichis beau- 
tiful and refined, and if you were engaged in 
trade you would like decorated goods; if in man- 
ufacture, you would prefer to make that which is 
ornamental and finished. Asa writer, your style 
would be polished and elevated—always hearty 
and cheerful, encouraging the weak and inspiring 
the dependent. As a speaker, the same genial 
earnestness would be evinced, along with a kind 
of moral magnetism, which would make people ac- 
cede to your positions without stopping to criticise 
logically the subject. 

You have a large, intellectual lobe of brain, and 
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have scope of mind, intensity, criticism, and power 
to investigate carefully and in detail whatever 
subject interests you. Your memory of ideas, 
practical facts, and experience is excellent, but 
your memory of dates, names, and unimportant 
details is not good. a 

You enjoy music better than you can perform 
it. You perceive the idea, the inner life of it, but 
find it more difficult to 1ealize your ideal in per- 
formance. 


Your language is not so copious as it is precise. 
You employ fitting words which seem to flow along 
naturally as if they were made on purpose to be 
used as you use them. ‘Your style is not crotch- 
ety, far-fetched, and peculiar, but easy and 
smooth. 


You can make money better than you can save 
it. You have the power of planning how money 
can be made, and devise ways and means, and 
perhaps put other people in the way of realizing; 
but if you had a large income, and had nobody to 
care for but yourself—either in fact or in antici- 
pation—you would be likely to let it go very easi- 
ly. You had better be in debt for real estate or 
something valuabie so as to produce in your mind 
a desire for saving, as well as the interest of it 


You are fond of your friends, remarkable for 
your attachment and interest in children, for the 
disposition to select a few special friends, and do 
and suffer for them. You are fond of the family 
circle, the wife, the children, the home, and all 
that belongs to the household. Your Benevolence 








leads you to regard the welfare of mankind in a 
philanthropic way. You endeavor to be kind to 
all and very affectionate to a few. 

In literature you would find a field of action in 


| harmony with your taste—also in art and the 


higher branches of mechanism. You would suc- 
ceed well as an editor, and so far as understand- 
ing the law and performing the duties pertaining 
to that profession are concerned, you would suc- 
ceed well; but you would not like it in many of 
its phases. 

You have cultivated your independence; you 
have more pride and self-reliance than formerly ; 
can face the world more boldly and command re- 
spect better among your superiors than you could 
ten years ago. 

Whatever you follow should be more of a men- 
tal than physical character, and you are chiefly 
distinguished for your intellectual power. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Henry C. Spaulding was born Feb. 10, 1824, at 
Middletown, Connecticut. His father,»who was a 
merchant and manufacturer, died when our sub- 
ject was four years old, leaving his wife with a 
family of seven children to support and educate 
almost entirely by her own exertions. Young 
Spaulding was born with a deformity of the feet, 
which threatened to make him a cripple for life, 
but possessing remarkable ingenuity and firmness 
of character, which was manifested at an early 
age, and encouraged by his mother, a woman of 
great energy and intelligence, he commenced and 
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carried on a series of self-directed efforts which, 
after nearly fifteen years, very nearly removed 
the lameness and enabled him to walk without in- 
convenience. 

The most of his education was obtained by read- 
ing without other aid or direction than his own 
tastes. He always manifested a great dislike to 
the ordinary routine or instructions of the school- 
room, preferring to seek information in the work- 
shop, among the workmen, by observing how 
things were done. In the manufacture of ma- 
chinery, especially, jhe early indicated remark- 
able inventive powers. At the age of fourteen, 
he was apprenticed to a silversmith in his native 
State, and at sixteen had become a first-class 
workman. At this period he was thrown entirely 
upon his own resources by the failure of his em- 
ployer, and continued working at his trade wher- 
ever he could find employment. After some time 
he commenced work as a machinist at New Bed- 
ford, Mass., whence he went to Worcester, on ac- 
count of the suspension of the works where he had 
been employed, and thence to Springfield, where 
he remained for two years in the employ, first of 
the American Manufacturing Company of Chico- 
pee, and afterward of the Government Armory. 
From Springfield he went to Hartford, Conn, 
where he spent five or six years in the pistol man- 
ufactory ot Col. Samuel Colt, where he made many 
important improvements in the tools used in form- 
ing the various parts of these celebrated fire-arms. 
On leaving Colt’s manufactory he went to New 
York, and for two years took charge of a large 
manufactory in the upper part of the city. At 
the end of this period he left New York for Bos- 
ton, where he was engaged as a designer and 
constructor of tools and machinery of the Grover 
and Baker Sewing Machine Company, with whom 
he remained until the fall of 1857, when he re- 
turned to New York, and after spending a year or 
more in making arrangements for the establish- 
ment of business, formed a partnership with his 
present associates, and commenced the manufac- 
ture of his celebrated Prepared Glue, together 
with a series of admirable small inventions adapt- 
ed to universal common use in the household and 
the various departments of home industry. Few 
men, under similar circumstances, could have ac- 
complished, unaided, so many desirable results as 
have been achieved by him. His career offers a 
cheering example to the industrious and enter- 
prising youth of our country. 
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HEADS AND HATS. 


TuoucH the hat does not in each case deter- 
mine with accuracy the size of brain, because it 
only measures the circumference just above the 
ears across the middle of the forehead, and there- 
fore takes no account of the elevation of the top 
head, yet a hundred men wearing large hats will 
be found to have a considerably larger amount 
of brain than a hundred other men wearing hats 
only of average size. To make this plain, we re- 
mark: Walter Scott had a large brain, but his 
head ran up like a sugar-loaf in the region of Im- 
agination, for which he was distinguished, while 
around the head where the hat comes it was only 
of moderate size. A well-balanced head, how- 
ever, which has a proper amount of height and 





development in the upper portion, exhibits by its 
circumference a good index of its comparative size. 

Persons who are not phrenologists are liable to 
make mistakes in estimating the relative size of 
heads by the hats, because they do not so readily 


comprehend what constitutes a well-balanced . 


head ; but a phrenologist, at a glance, sees wheth- 
er the head be developed equally in all its parts. 
This being the case, the circumference or any 


other given measurement determines for him at | 


once as to the aggregate size of the head. 
But what about hats ? 


largest hat establishments in New York sell the 
largest-sized hats and caps in much greater num- 
ber than are elsewhere sold in proportion to their 
entire sales; and also that they cbtain for them 
higher prices than any other establishments.” 
‘‘What is the reason of this?” we asked. “I 
suppose,” said he, ‘‘ it is because the big heads 
have the most money.” Admitting this to be 
true—and we have no doubt of it—it would seem 
to indicate that those hat establishments which 
acquire the greatest power and influence are the 
ones which are patronized by the leading business 
men in the city. These men demand a first-rate 
article, and are able and willing to pay the high- 
est price; hence the establishments do a large 
business, make good profits, and get rich. 


The ablest business men, as a class, will be 
found having larger heads than the average of the 
community, while the great mass of men who oc- 
cupy subordinate positions, and can afford to pay 
but a moderate price for their goods, are the pa- 
trons of the small establishments, which sell small 
hats for low prices, 


It was formerly said by the hat merchants 
of Hartford, Conn., that a greater proportionate 
number of large-sized hats were sold to the cit- 
izens of Suffield, in that State, than to any other 
country town in that vicinity, and, as we are well 
acquainted with the people of that town, we can 
say, without any disparagement of other places, 
that, for the number of inhabitants, it has more 
talented and wealthy business men in it than any 
town in the circle of our acquaintance of equal 
population. Some twenty years ago we delivered 
a course of lectures in that town, while a stranger, 
and were struck by the fact that we had an unu- 
sual number of twenty-three inch heads to exam- 
ine. 

We are aware that there are some small-sized 
heads which are remarkable for fineness of tex- 
ture and exaltation of temperament, and which 
heads are mainly developed in the intellectual 
portion. These exhibit great intellectual acute- 
ness and talent in the way of scholarship, etc. ; 
but taking temperament in its ordinary connec- 
tion, the head which is large all around and well 
sustained by a large, healthy, and vigorous body, 
is the one to which we look for force of character, 
breadth, strength, and power of mind. Persons 
with moderate-sized heads will sometimes exhibit 
fragmentary qualities—for instance, great social 
power, or great pride, or great religious feeling ; 
but we have never yet met with an individual 
who was full-orbed and strong in all points, men- 
tally, who did not have a full or large-sized head. 
Persons sometimes refer us to great mechanics or 
great musicians, or to great linguists whose heads, 
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as a whole, are comparatively small. They might 
as well show us a piano-forte, with one octave of 
strings of proper size and in good tune, and by 
showing off that octave on some restricted field of 
music, demand of us an indorsement of the whole 
instrument as perfect, when in fact three quar- 
ters of the strings were either entirely absent or 
altogether too small to yield a proper tone in full 
volume, as to present to us the individual who has 
one or two special faculties highly developed in a 


| small brain, while in many other respects the per- 
A hatter in this city | 
remarked to us a few days ago that ‘the three | 
| Phrenology. We close this article with the re- 


son is comparatively weak, and then, by such an™ 
argument,* undertake to disparage the truth of 


mark, that a community which requires the 
greatest relative number of large hats will be 
found to contain the greatest relative number of 
able men, other things being equal; nay, more, 
we will add, that other things will not be equal 
long, for the men of large heads, requiring large 
hats, will improve their condition and rise to a 
ruling position in a community in which small 
hats are required. We are aware that this is 
not a very accurate method of stating a scien- 
tific proposition, or of proving a scientific claim, 
but it is quite as defiuite and demonstrable as are 
ninety-nine in a hundred of the arguments which 
are ordinarily brought against the truth of Phre- 
nology ; and when this argument respecting the 
hats is properly stated and understood, it becomes 
then a correct general mode of estimating mental 
power. 





OBSERVATION. 


BY I, D. MEAD. 





Ir is no uncommon thing to hear peop'e com- 
plain of their lack of educational advantages ; and 
it is certainly true that the means of education 
possessed by some are vastly superior to those 
which others enjoy. There is, however, one field 
of study—and a broad one, too—which is open 
free to all—viz, OsservaTion. The numerous 
works of art, the different branches of business, 
and modes of doing business, and the habits and 
manners of people, may be observed to great 
advantage. 

But the most interesting field for observation is 
Nature. The ground, the rocks, the stones, the 
brooks, the clouds, and the storms, all convey in- 
struction to the observer. We find, even in the 
vegetable world, structures complicated and beau- 
tiful, existing in great variety, the study of which 
not only charms the eye, but enlightens and ele- 
vates the mind. What person possessing common 
perceptive faculties can contemplate the beauties 
of vegetation without delight and benefit ? 

Still higher in the scale of being is the animal cre- 
ation, which also affords a wide range for profitable 
observation. Especially should we observe human 
nature in its various phases, and endeavor to be- 
come acquainted with the organization and opera- 
tion of both body and mind. The study of man 
is, of all studies, the most interesting and in- 
structive. He stands at the head of Nature’s 
works, the most complicated structure of which 
we have any knowledge. The wonderful facul- 
ties of the human mind, and their mysterious 
connection with matter, afford a most fascinating 
subject for observation and reflection. 
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Observation is also useful as furnishing the materials for reflection. Na- 
ture is constantly unfolding and presenting facts and phenomena which con- 
stitute the only basis of all sound philosophy. The individual who closely 
obseryes is the only one qualified to think for himself. 

Observation is not confined to physical things. It may take a metaphys- 
ical direction, giving a disposition to observe the manifestations of mind and 
the relation of man to the universe. The organization of the individual, 
and the manner in which he has been accustomed to exercise his faculties, 
must determine its direction. 
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OR; 
THE DUTIES OF MAN 
CONSIDERED IN HIS INDIVIDUAL, SOCIAL, AND DOMESTIC CAPACITIES. 
BY GEORGE COMBE, 





[From THE LATEST REVISED EDINBURGH EDITION. | 





[CONTINUED FROM PAGE THIRTEEN. ] 

I acree with Butler in thinking that certain of our faculties are in- 
tended to rule, and others to obey ; and that the belief that it is so is 
intuitive in well-constituted minds. 

According to Phrenology, the intellectual faculties perceive objects 
that exist, with their qualities, phenomena, and relations; but they do 
not feel specific emotions. The organs of intellect lie in the anterior 
lobe of the brain. In the coronal region tbere are organs which mani- 
fest emotion or feelings, called the moral sentiments, viz., Benevolence, 
Veneration, and Conscientiousness. ‘The power in any individual of 
experiencing each of these emotions bears a relation to the size of its 
own organs. These emotions are felt to have a commanding authority 
conferred on them, so that whatever actions they denounce as disagree- 
able to them, are felt to be wrong, and whatever actions they feel to be 
agreeable, are pronounced to be right; and we can give no other ac- 
count of this order of our nature, except that it has pleased God so to 
constitute us. 

In applying these principles to our present subject, I observe that 
the organ of Philoprogenitiveness, for example, exists, and that its func- 
tion is to produce the love of children. ‘This love carried into action 
may produce a variety of effects. It may prompt us to gratify every 
desire of the child, however fantastic, if the indulgence will give it 
pleasure for a moment; but when the intellect is employed to trace 
the consequences of this gratification, and sees that it is injurious to the 
health, the temper, the moral dispositions, and the general happiness 
of the infant, then Benevolence disapproves of that mode of treatment, 
because it leads to suffering, which Benevolence dislikes ; Conscien- 
tiousness disapproves of it, because it is unjust to the child to misdirect 
its inclinations through ignorant fondness; and Veneration is offended 
by it, because our duty to God requires that we should improve all his 
gifts to the best advantage, and not prepare an infant for crime and 
misery by cultivating habits of reckless self-indulgence, regardless of 
all ultimate results. If, in any individual mother, Philoprogenitiveness 
exists very large, in combination with weak organs of the moral senti- 
ments and intellect, she may abuse this beautiful instinct by pampering 
and spoiling her children ; but it is an error to charge the conduct of an 
ill-constituted, and perhaps an ill-informed individual mind, against 
human nature in general, as if all its faculties were so perverted that 
they could manifest themselves only in abuses. My object will be to 
expound the courses of action to which we are prompted by all our 
faculties, and to subject them to the review of the intellect and moral 
sentiments acting in combination; and I shall admit all actions to be 
virtuous or right which are approved of by these combined powers, and 
treat all as vicious or wrong which are disavowed by them; and my 
doctrine is, that it is in accordance with the dictates of these combined 
faculties which constitutes certain actions virtuous, and discordance 
with them which constitutes other actions vicious. 

We are now able to understand the origin of the various theories of 
the foundation of virtue to which I alluded at the commencment of this 
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lecture, and which have been the themes of so much discussion among 
philosophers. Most of the authors whom I have quoted recognize one 
of these three great foundations of virtue: According to them, Ist, 
All actions are virtuous which tend to promote the happiness of sen- 
tient and intelligent beings, and they are virtuous because they possess 
this tendency ; 2dly, All actions are virtuous which are conformable to 
the will of God, and they are so for this reason, and no other; 3dly, 
All actions are virtuous which are in conformity with the dictates of 
our moral sense or moral faculty, which conformity is the sole charac- 
teristic of virtue. ‘The partisans of each of these foundations of virtue 
have denied the reality or sufficiency of the other foundations. These 
differences of opinion may be thus accounted for. 

The sentiment of Benevolence desires universal happiness, or the 
general good of all beings. When we wantonly sacrifice the happi- 
ness of any being, 7 is pained, and produces uneasy emotions in our 
minds. Those philosophers who place the foundation of virtue in the 
tendency of the action judged of, to produce happiness, are right, in so 
far, because this is one foundation, but they are wrong in so fur as they 
teach that it is the only foundation of virtue. 

In like manner the organ of Veneration desires to yield obedience to 
the will of God, and it experiences painful emotions when we know- 
ingly contravene its dictates. ‘Those philosophers who place the es- 
sence of virtue in obedience to the will of God, are sound in their 
judgment, in so far as this is one essential foundation of virtue, but 
they err in so far as they represent it to be the only one. 


And, thirdly, Conscientiousness produces the feelings of duty, obli- 
gation, and incumbency. It desires to do justice in all things. It en- 
forces the dictates of our other moral faculties. Benevolence, for in- 
stance, from its own constitution, desires to communicate happiness, 
and Conscientiousness enforces its dictates by proclaiming that it is our 
duty to act in conformity with them. It causes us to feel that we are 
guilty or criminal if we wantonly destroy or impair the enjoyment of 
any being. It enforces also the aspirations of Veneration, and tells us 
that we are guilty if we disobey the will of God. Further, its own 
special function is to enforce justice, when our own rights or feelings, 
and those of other men, come into competition. Those philosophers 
who founded virtue in a moral sense, were right in so far as this facnlty 
is one most important foundation of virtue; but it is not the only one. 

Each of the moral sentiments produces the feeling of right and 
wrong in its own sphere; Benevolence proclaims cruelty to be wrong, 
and Veneration condemns profanity. But each is liable to err when it 
acts singly. There are meo, for example, in whom Benevolence is 
very strong and Conscientiousness very weak, and who, following the 
dictates of the former, without reference to those of the latter senti- 
ment, often perpetrate great wrongs by indulging in an extravagant 
generosity at the expense of others. They are generous before they 
are just. Charles Surface, in the School for Scandal, is the personifi- 
cation of such a character. Veneration acting singly, is liable to sanc- 
tion superstitious observances ; or acting in combination with Destruc- 
tiveness, without Benevolence and Conscientiousness, it may approve 
of cruel persecution for the sake of preserving the purity of the faith 
which it has embraced. I consider the virtue of an action to consist in 
its being in harmony with the dictates of enlightened intellect and of 
all the moral facullies acting in combination. 

The moral faculties often do act singly, and while they keep within 
the limits of their virtuous sphere, the dictates of all of them har- 
monize. We have a similar example in music. Melody and time 
both enter into the constitution of music, but we may have time with- 
out melody, as in beating a drum; or melody without time, as in the 
sounds of an /olian harp. But the two faculties which take cogni- 
zance of melody and time are constituted so as to be capable of acting 
in harmony, when they are both applied to the same object. So it is 
in regard to the moral sentiments. If a man fall into the sea, another 
individual, having a large organ of Benevolence, and who can swim, 
may be prompted by the instinctive impulse of benevolence instantly 
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to leap into the water and save him, without, in the least, thinking of 
the will of God or the obligations of duty, Bat when we calmly con- 
template the action, we perceive it to be one falling without the legiti- 
mate sphere of Benevolence. It is approved of by enlightened intel- 
lect, and is also conformable at cnce to the Divine will, and to the 
dictates of Conscientiousness.. In like manner, every action that is 
truly conformable to the will of God, or agreeable to Veneration, 
when acting within its proper sphere, will be found just and beneficial 
in its consequences, or in harmony also with Conscientiousness ‘and 
Benevolence. And every just and right action will be discovered to be 
beneficial in its consequences, and also in harmony with the will of God. 
When one of these faculties acts independently of the other, it 
does not necessarily err, but it is more liable to do so, than when all 
operate, in concert. This is the reason that any theory of morals, 
founded on only one of them, is generally imperfect or unsound. 


The idea of resolving morality into intellectual perceptions of utility, 
into obedience to the will of God, or into any other single principle, 
has arisen, probably, from the organ of the mental faculty on which 
that one principle depends having been largest in the brain of the au- 
thor of the theory, in consequence of which he felt most strongly the 
particular emotion which he selected as its foundation. ‘Those indi- 
viduals, again, who deny that there is any natural basis for moral 
science, and who regard the Bible asthe only foundation of moral and 
religious duty, are generally deficient in the organs either of Con- 
scientiousness or Benevolence; or of both; and because they feebly 
experience the dictates of a natural conscience, they draw the infer- 
ence that it is the same with all mankind, 


Another question remains—W hat means do we possess for discov- 
ering the qualities of actions, so that our moral faculties may give emo- 
tions of approval or disapproval upon sound data? For example— 
Veneration disposes us to obey the will of God, but how shall we dis- 
cover what the will of God is? It is the office of the intellect to do 
so. For instance—A young lady from England had been taught from 
her infancy that God had commanded her to keep Good Friday holy, 
and sacred to religious duties. When she came to Scotland for the 
first time, and saw no sanctity attached to that day, her Veneration 
was disagreeably affected: and if she also had treated the day with in- 
difference, her conscience would have upbraided her. In a few weeks 
afterward, the half-yearly fast day of the Church of Scotland came 
round, and she felt no sanctity whatever to be attached to it; her in- 
tellect had never been informed that either God or the Church had ap- 
pointed that day to be held sacred ; she desired to follow her usual oc- 
cupations, and was astonished at the rigid sanctity with which the day 
was kept by the Scots. Here the intellect gave the information, and 
Veneration acted according to its lights. 


The intellect must be employed, therefore, to discover all the mo- 
tives, relations, and consequences of the actions to be judged of, and 
the moral sentiments will give emotions of approval or disapproval, ac- 
cording to their aspect thus presented to them. In many ordinary 
cases no difficulty in judging occurs; for instance, the mere percep- 
tion of a fellow-creature struggling in the water is sufficient to rouse 
Benevolence, and to inspire us with the desire to save him. But 
when the question is put, Is a hospital for foundling children benevo- 
lent ?—if we look only at one result (saving the lives of individual 
children), we would say that it is; but if the intellect observe all the 
consequences ; for instance, first, the temptation to vice afforded by 
provision being made for illegitimate children; secondly, the mortality 
of the infants, which is enormous, from their being withdrawn from 
maternal care and intrusted to mere hireling keepers; thirdly, the iso- 
lation of the children so reared from all kindred relationship with the 
rest of the race; and, fourthly, the expense which is thrown away in 
this very questionable arrangement; I say, after the intellect has dis- 
covered and contemplated all these facts and results, the sentiment of 
Benevolence would not be gratified with fuundling hospitals, but would 


. desire to apply the funds dedicated to them to more purely beneficent 
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institutions. Without intellect, therefore, the sentiments have not 
knowledge ; and without moral sentiments, the intellect sees merely 
facts and results, but feels no emotions. 

If, then, this theory of our moral constitution be wel! founded, it ex- 
plains the darkness and confusion of the opinions entertained by pre- 
vious philosophers on the subject. 

Dr. Wardlaw’s antagonist power is merely the animal propensities 
acting with undue energy, and breaking the bounds prescribed to them 
by the moral sentiments and intellect. They will be most liable to do 
this in those individuals in whom the organs of the propensities are 
large, and those of the moral sentiments deficient ; but there is no or- 
gan or faculty in itself immoral, or necessarily opposed to the mora 
sentiments, as Dr. Wardlaw supposes. 

To be able, then, to discover what courses of action are at once 
beneficial in their tendency, agreeable to the will of God, and com- 
formable to the dictates of Conscientiousness, we must use our intel- 
lectaal faculties in examining nature. Believing that man and the ex- 
ternal world are both the workmanship of the Creator, I propose, in 
the following lectures, to consider— 

Ist, The constitution of man as an individual ; and endeavor to dis- 
cover what duties are prescribed to him by its qualities and objects, 

2dly, I shall consider man as a domestic being, and endeavor to dis- 
cover the duties prescribed to him by his constitution, as a husband, a 
father, and a child. 

3dly, I shal) consider man as a social being, and discuss the duties 
arising from his social qualities. This will involve the principles of 
government and political economy. 

4thly, I shall consider man asa religious being, and discuss the 
duties which he owes to God, so far as these are discoverable from the 
light of nature. 





“WHAT IS GENIUS?” 





In the December number of the Journau there is a review, by a corre- 
spondent, of an article in a previous number, entitled, “‘ What is Genius ?” 
in which the writer states that the heads of Shelley and Byron were decid- 
edly small. That statement should have been noticed and cut out by us for 
the sake of truth, but was overlooked till after the JourNAu went to press. 
We think the writer is in error in regard to the size of the heads in both 
these great poets. Byron’s head was round and conical, running up to a 
comparative point, requiring not a Jarge hat; but his brain was large, and, 
if we may believe the report of the physicians who made a post-mortem ex- 


amination, it was one of the most compact of human brains, weighing heavier 
than any one of its size on record. We are often told he did not wear a 
large hat, but with that form of head the brain may be large, while the hat 
is not more than medium. In an article published in the PHreNnoLoGiIcAL 
Journat for 1840, we find the following in regard to Shelley : ‘* His temper- 
ament, blending in different degrees the bilious, sanguine, and nervous, with 
the last rather predominant, and not a particle of lymphatic, gave intensity 
and keenness, life and spirit, to a brain of superior size, in which intellect 
and sentiment reigned supreme.” 








BUCKHORNS FROM OREGON. 





We have received from Oregon, by express, a pair of enormous buckhorns 
attached to the skull. The friend who sent them had previously written us, 
but unfortunately his letter has been mislaid, and his name has slipped our 
memory. If this article shall fall under his eye, he will do us a favor to 
give us his name and address, and we will take great pleasure in announcing 
it through these columns, and we will also attach his name as the donor, to 


the gift. We are very proud of the horns, and have given them a conspic- 
uous position in our front window,-which faces on Broadway, where they 
are admired by thousands daily. There is probably not another larger or 
finer pair of horns between our office and Oregon. Werenew our thanks to 
the donor for his generous gift, and solicit his name. 





Nuw Yeasr’s Girt.—Batavia, Ia., Jan. 1st, 1860. Messrs. FowLerR AND 
We ts—Sirs : Inclosed you will find twelve names and six dollars for your valuable Jour- 
NALS. This you will please accept as a “‘ Vew Year's Gift.” Let each subscriber do the 
same, and you would reform the world. 


‘I don‘t wish to imply that you are under any obligation to me for my work, as I con- 
sider myself well pxid in advance by the benefit derived from your publications here- 
tofore. God speed thetruth. Yours, fraternally, Jonn H. Hitton. 
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GOOD BOOKS AT HOME. 


ImproveMENT should be the business of all men, 
all women, all children, and youth. No better 
aids to Seur-[mprovemenr can be found than are 
given in 

Gocd Books. 

By reading we may avail ourselves at once, of 
all the wisdom and experience of those who have 
lived, loved, and labored for the good of mankind. 
In the writings of ripe scholars we find a record 
of all they had learned, and all they had the pow- 
er to communicate. We may take hold where 
they left off, and continue the good work of Pro- 
GREss and IMPROVEMENT in human knowledge, 
wisdom, usefulness, and power. But let us be 
thoroughly posted in regard to what has been 
done, that we may not lose time in making the 
same o/d experiments. Why spend valuable time 
to re-invent an instrument which was made 
twenty years ago? But all this is only as intro- 
ductory to what follows. We know that there are 
many, yes, very many, young men and women 
throughout the country who would be very glad 
to read our various choice books, if they could ob- 
tain them. We are induced to make the most 
liberal proposition pessible, consistent with reason, 
for the benefit of those who desire to learn how to 
make the most of themselves. And that may be 
done by an attentive reading of such works as are 
contained in our list. Our offer is as follows : 

Hor Ten Dollars at Gne Time 
We will send Ten Copies of either the Pureno- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL or Watrer-CurRE JouRNAL 
one year, and Six Dollars’ worth, at regular mail 
prices, of any books of our publication, prepaid 
(by mail or express, as we may think best). 
For Twenty-Five Doilars 


We will send Twenty-five Journats one year, and 
Firrreen Dotuars’ worth of books as above. 
For Fifty Dollars 


We will send Fifty Copies of the Journaus one 
year, and Forry Douuars’ worth of books. 
For Gne Hundred Dollars at One Time 


We will send One Hunprep Cortes of the Jour- 
WALs one year, and One Hunprep DoLuaArs’ 
worth of books ! 

CANADIAN SuBSCRIBERS must send money to 
prepay American postage, viz., Six Cents a year, 

Reaver, you have the Proposition. Will you 
accept it? Can you not reach the highest prize ? 
Try it! By making a suitable effort your neigh- 
bors will subscribe for one or both the JouRNALSs, 
Sampie Numsers will be sent gratis with which 
to form Clube. 

Lire Inuustratrep, a first-class Pictorial, 
Weekly Paper, may be included in the above clubs, 
if desired, and to make up the number, each Lire 
may be counted as two JouRNALS. 

Money, in large amounts, should be remitted in 
drafts on New York, Philadelphia, or Boston, or 
by express. 

Letters should be registered, post-paid, and ad- 
dressed to Fow.Ler AND WELLS, 

308 Broadway, New York. 





[We will send Feee—or prepaid—by Firsr 
Main, a Catalogue containing a complete List of 
all works published at this office, with prices an- 
nexed, to any address, on application. For ab- 
breyiated list of books, see another page. ] 
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GOOD GIFTS. 


Ir is gratifying to note the disposition on the part of 
some employers to favor wscir employees with suitable 
reading matter. In some establishments large mumbers 
of PHRrENOLOGICAL JOURNALS are subscribed for by the em- 
ployers, and taken by the men. Of course they get them 
at club prices, and enjoy them accordingly. In this way 
a good and generous feeling is kept up through the year, 
and more work is better done, 

As A PRESENT, nothing at the price can be more useful 
or appropriate. We wish some good man who has the 
wealth, together with the benevolence necessary, would 
enable us to place a copy of this Journat in the hands of 
every school-teacher in America! It would do more to- 
wird correcting the present mode of juvenile hot-house 
pushing, and consequent premature decay, than anything 
else wecan name. <A proper understanding of these priu- 
ciples woutd save thousands to their parents and to the 
world. Where is the good benefactor ? 
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Tun ‘*Specran InpucEMENTs” which were of- 
fered in former numbers are repeated in our present num- 
ber. Already large numbers have availed themselves of 
the very liberal proposition, and have obtained the very 


best foundation for the most valuable libraries. Ten or 
twenty dollars secures as many copies of the Journat for 
a year, and gives the voluntary agent from six to fifteen 
dollars’ worth of our choicest books, 





Our Crus Terms,.—Our readers will please ob- 


serve, on this page, that we offer such terms as should place 
the JourNAL within easy reach of every family. Our 


friends who think well of the “‘ noble science” we advocate, 
will, we feel sure, contribute their best efforts in extending 
the circulation of THe AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL. 


Ir will soon be time for country merchants to 
visit New York to purchase goods for the spring trade. 
Our friends who may wish to procure quantities of books 


and busts, can order through these merchants ; or, if they 
preter it, can order by express, and recvive them at once. 

e will cheerfully attend to any city commissions which 
our distant patrons may intrust to us. 








Go Correspondents. 


E, W. T.—First. What books are the best adapt- 


ed to the improvement of the organ of Language ? 


Ans. The works of Scott, Irving, and Dickens will serve 
the purpose well. 


Second. Can aman whose Language is only full, become 
an able speaker ? 

Ans. Yes, if he have the right development otherwise, 
though with larger Language he would do better. 

Third. What can I read to improve my reason? 

Ans. Butler’s Analogy, Edwards on the Will, Mahan’s 
Mental Philosophy, and study abstract mathemaiics. 
: Goode’s Book of Nature can be had by mail of us for 

1 60. 


W. R. T.—My Cautiousness is too large and in- 
fluential. How can I suppress its action and get rid of 
the unhappy influences of that faculty ? 


Ans. You should try to control your fears by means of 
judgment; remember that you magnify dangers; culti- 
yate a bold, combative spirt, and not indulge anxiety 
about absent friends, nor anticipate evil. In short, en- 
courage bravery, and discourage the sense of fear. 





A. B.—We can not make a discount from $25 
for the set of forty best specimens of busts and casts from 
our cabinet. The set is afforded thus cheaply expressly for 
societies, private cabinets, lecturers, etc. 
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Tue Court or DearH.—We would call the spe- 
cial attention of our readers to the enterprise of Mr. G. Q. 
Colton, advertised in ‘another column, in which he pro- 
poses to sell 100,000 fine engravings of Peale’s painting of 
the Courtof Death for one dul/ar each. The engraving is 
large—23 by 31 inches—and is the finest specimen of the 
chromo-lithographic art we huye teen. The usual price 
for such works in this city is $5, but Mr. Colton believes 
that by reducing the price he can sell, instead of five thou- 


sand, one bundred thousand copies. He informs us that 
since they were issued—Drc. 1st—the orders have come in 
as fast as the printer could supply them. The low price 
at which it is offered, the beauty of the work, and the fine 
moral Jes-ons it conveys, should secure for it a place in 
every parlor where correct taste and good morals are cul- 
tivated. Mr. Peate certifies that “it 1s an accurate and 
admirable copy of the original painting.” See the adver- 
tisement for particulars, ; 
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Hiterary Notices. 


Lire or ANDREW JaAcKsoN, in three volumes, 
By James Parton, author of a “ Life of Aaron Burr,” 
“Humorous Poetry of the English Language,” ete., 
Vol. I. New York: Mason Brothers, 1-60. 


This is a large handsome octavo, of over 6''0 pages, and 
is neatly printed on fine paper. The author has done 
himself credit in the preparation of this volume; and if he 
carry out the design with similar ability and spirit, he will 
have made a valuable contribution to the biographica} 
literature of America. Mr. Parton is an interesting writer, 
and we think his talent lies in the line of biography. This, 
we believe, is his third attempt in this department of liter- 
ature; and it gives us p’easure to note the great improve- 
ment he has made. If he continue his labors in this direc- 
tion for the next ten years, and guard against giving to 
his biographies too much of his own individuality of feel- 
ing and opinion, we predict that he will be in the front 
rank of biographical writers. To those who have tried it 
we need not say, that to write a good biograpby requires 
peculiar talent. The majority of persons who make the 
attempt remind one of crank music or machine-made 
poetry. They exhibit so little of the real spirit, and so little 
of sympathy with their subject, so litt!le comprehension of 
the characters they attempt to delineate, that their works 
sound more like statistical tables of chronology and other 
dry facts, than like a good portraiture of a human being. 

This volume contains an excellent steel engraving of the 
Old Hero, and we commend the work to all who desire a 
correct and racy account of the Hero of New Orleans, 





“Tug Horse Farr,” that world-renowned work of art, 
by Rosa Bonheur, has been handsomely represented in 
lithograph, and published by J. M. Emerson & Co., 87 Park 
Row, New York, which they give to all the subscribers to 
the United States Juurnal, which they publish at one dol- 
lar a year. 

We saw the original picture when on exhibition in this 
city, and regretted that everybody in the country could not 
see it. Whenit was brought outasa steel engraving, at $20 
or $30 a copy, We saw no prospect of its becoming popu- 
larized, because it was still out of the reach of the mass of 
the people. But our enterprising friends, we are happy to 
announce, have published the picture in a way that brings 
it within the means of all. 
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NEW INDUCEMENTS. 





Wirx a view to remunerate those who feel and 
take an interest in our publications, we have con- 
cluded to offer the following 

‘SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS” FOR 1860. 


For Turee Dotuars we will send three dol- 
lars’ worth of any books published by us, at regu- 
lar mail prices, post-paid, or by express, and a 
copy of either the Warer-Curre JouRNAL or 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, one year. 


For Five Douiars, we will send five dollars’ 
worth of our books, post-paid, by mail, or by ex- 
press, and Lire InLusrrarep one year. 


For Ten Douuars, we will send ten dollars’ 
worth of any books published by us, pre-paid, and 
one copy of Lire ILLustRATED, PHRENOLOGICAL 
JourRNAL, and Warrr-CurEe JoURNAL, a year. 


This, we think, will be much better for the 
reader, and for all concerned, than any “risk” 
which may be had in the best ssheme offered by 
cheap jewelry concerns, A little effort will enable 
any one to secure for himself a good library of val- 
uable books, at a very moderate cost. 


Please address, FOWLER & WELLS, 
No. 308 Broadway, New York. 


P.S —This offer will remain open till May Ist, 
1860. Our friends will please act promptly. 





AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 





Advertisements. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for this Journal, to 
secure insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month previous to the one in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 
should be sent in at once. 

Tzrms.—T wenty-five cents a line each insertion. 


Tur Country GENTLEMAN. 
“The best of the Weeklies.” 
NOW 1S THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 


The First Number of the Fifteenth Volume of Tue 
Country GENTLEMAN is offered with some pride to its old 
and new patrons, whose attention is now particularly in- 
vited to the following 

TERMS FOR 186°. 


Tue Country GENTLEMAN ALONE. 








Single Copy, one year..... Uicieeinieicb tae eis teresa $2 00 
Three: COpreni ni seicv skates Acctesd shelve Valet. cota seme eae 5 00 
Hive Copies... dcateae nap seinen sttalemstiee seinen Sarda 8 00 
Ten Copies: <s esis. cac-Sen serie sg eee elactecers ates 15 00 
Tue Country GENTLEMAN AND ANNUAL REGISTER. 
One Copy Country Gentleman and Register........ #2 25 
Five Copies Country Gentleman aud Register ek 9 00 
Ten Copies do. do ra Koeet al Ye Peer 16 50 


t- A Premium Copy of both Tut Country GENTLE- 
MAN and Rearsrer will be sent free to any one making up 
a Club of Ten, and for any addition to this number the 
rate will be $1 65 for each subscriber, and a free copy for 
each additional Ten. 

(2 No subscriptions received on club terms unless 
paid strictly in advance. Fifty cents additional is in all 
cases charged each subscriber when payment is not made 
in advance. 

(2=" Subscribers in the British Provinces will add 
Twenty-five Cents for each Copy ordered, to the above 
terms, to prepay the postage to the Canada line. 

(==" Club papers are sent to different Post Offices if so 
desired. 


PREMIUMS FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
FRUIT AND FLOWERS FOR 1860! 
FINE VERBENAS OR FIFTY STRAWBERRIES, 
To any subscriber of THz Country GENTLEMAN who 
sends us Four New Subsercbers, together with Ten Dol- 
lars for the Five Papers for 1860, we now make the follow- 

ing offer: 

We willsend to each of the five, per Express, to any part 
of the country, eitner Five Select Verbenas, assorted 
colors, or Fifty Strawberry Plants! The whole to be sent 
tO one address in order to save charges, which when 
divided up among the whole five may thus be rendered 


very small. 
THE VERBENAS. 


Each subscriber will mention which he prefers, the Ver- 
benas or the Strawberry Plants. The former will be all of 
first-rate sorts, aud each lot ot five will include one or more 
of the following new and scarce vurieties : 


Sir J. Ourram—fine deep| Rerne D’Amazon — white 
plum purple with large with purple center, 
white center, Lapy HaveLocx—beautiful 

Carr. E. Porrrinerr—light| light rose, a remarkab'y 
rose red, magnificent. sweet thing. 

Miss Trorrnr—a fine clear | Eyenine Star—scarlet with 
scarlet. white eye 

ANNE—u beautiful white. EvTeRPE--maroon, very fine 

CynrTata--crim-on with pur- | Guy. SimpsoN—rose, not so 
ple shade, very fine. new, but very fine. 

Mrs. Turner—piok with | Crimson PERFEoTION. 
purple center. GRANT DES BaTTatrLeEs. 


THE STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


We have limited ourselves here to two sort: of compara- 
tively recent introduction, which have really proved them- 
selves worthy of widest dissemination, viz.: Wut.son’s 
ALBANY and Hookers SEEDLING, preferring to take this 
course rather than to present a large Jistof less valuable 
although perhaps newer sosts. Those subscribers who 
choose the Strawberry Plants may receive 25 of each of 
these two kinds, or 50 of either one, as preferred, 

*,* It wiiLbe understood that this offer is only intended 
to carry the Premium Plants in ca-es where at least Five 
Subscribers (Four of them New) and Ten Dollars, are re- 
ceived atone time. But in order to excluce none in its 
operation, we will send five lots of the plants to any sab- 
scriber who has already p vid. fir Toe CounTRY GENTLE- 
MAN for 1860, on receipt from him of LyAt Vollurs and 
Hour New Suhs-ribers, 

LUTHER TUCKER & SON, 
Albany, N. Y. 











“DrrE InLusrRaTeD” Is NOT 


stuffed with “trash,” silly nonsense, or quack medicine 
advertisements; it is an elegant quarto of eight beawiful 
pages —a trifle larger than the IWwstruted Londin News— 
a perfect model of excellence in size, shape, and senti- 
ments, and is, altogether, one of the most sound and sen- 
sible of live papers. Men lke it, women like it, boys like 
it, girls like it, the old totks like it, young folks like it, the 
children like it, and the rest of the folks vant keep house 
without LIFE "ILLUSTRATED. Only #2 a year, $1 for 
half a year. aud on trial three months for 25 cents. Address 
FOWLER AND WELL®, 803 Broadway, New York. 


—— 








Sent Pre-paid, by First Mail. 


CuHoice GARDEN AND FLOWER 
SEEDS.—The following, put up in packages at 10 cents 
each, will be sent, prepaid by mail, on receipt of price to any 
Post-office in the U. 8., by Fowirr anp WELLS: 


Large Squash Pepper, 
SweetSpanish  do., 

Sweet Mountain do. (for Mangos), 
Large Cheese Pumpkin, 

Mammoth do., 


Artichoke, 
Asparagus, 
Extra Early Turnip Beet, 
Early Blood Turnip do., 


Long Blood Ory 

~Long Smooth Blood do.. Long Scarlet Radish, 
Early Purple Cape Broccolf, Scarlet Turnip do,, 
Early York Cabbage, White do. do, 
Early Wakefield do., Yellow do. do, 
Early Ox Heart do., Chinese Winter do., 


Black Fall do., 


Large Lute Bergen do., 
Victorla Rhubarb, 


Large Late Drumhead do,, 


Large Late Flat Dutch do., Linneus do., 

Fine Drumhead Savoy do., Salsify, 

Red Dutch do., Scorzonera, 

Early Horn Carrot, Round Spinach, 
Long Orange do, oy New Flanders a 4 
Long White  do., Prickly 


Thorburn’s Nonpar eil Canliflower,'Early White iia Bienet, 


Early London do. Summer Crook Neck de., 
Late do. do., Lima Cocoanut do., 
Eaily Walcheren do., Bostou Marrow do., 

Early Short Green Cucumber, Winter Crook Neck do. ey 


Early White Spined do., 
Early Green Cluster do., 


Large Red Tomato, 
Large Red Smooth do,, 


Long Green Prickly do., Large Yellow do., 
West India Gherkin, do., Red Cherry do., 
Improved New York Egg plant, Yellow Cherry do., 
Curled Scotch Kale, Pear Shaped do., 
White Cabbage Lettuce, Yellow Plum do., 

[ce Drumhead do., Early White Dutch Turnip, 
Early Cu:led Silesia  do., White Globe do., 
Hardy Green do, White Norfolk do., 
Fine Nutmeg Musk Melon, Yellow Stone do., 
Green Citron do., Yellow Aberdeen do., 
Skillman’s Netted do., New Yellow Finland do., 
Cant+lope do., Improved Ruta Baga, 

Ice Cream Water do., Sage, 

New Orange do., do., Summer Savory, 
Carolina do., do., Winter do., 

Apple Seeded do., do, Sweet Marjoram, 

Citron do., for preserves, Thyme, 

Long Green Okra, Lemon Balm, 

Improved Dwarf do,, Coriander, 

Large Red Onion, Fenne', 

Large Yellow do,, Laveuder, 

Large White do., Rosemary, 

Extra Curled Parsley, Hyssop, 

Improved Parsnip, Pennyroyal, 

Cherry Pepper. Catnip, 

Lovg Cayenne do., Blecanpane. 


In addition to the above we can furnish most of the rare 
seeds in market at lowest prices. 


FLOWER SEEDS. 20 KINDS FOR A DOLLAR. 

Beautiful and rare Fiower Seeds, warranted of the 
growth of 1859. We are now prepared to mail to our 
friends to any Post-office, the fullowing very choice assort- 
ments of Flower 8EeEps, poxtuge paid, on receipt of One 
Doilir: 

Phlox Drummondii, 6 autifulmieture. 

Portulaca, fine mised. : 

Centrantias Macrosiphon, splendid pink annual. 

Argemone Grandiflora, ‘args white annual. 

Aster, splendid m wed Dwarf German, 

Balsams, Double dDaed Paris, 

Cacalia Cocacinea, beautiful s:arlet annual, 

Perilla Nankinensis, veo and curious Chinese plant, 

Petunia, splendia vw tature, 

Mimosa Sensitiva, or Sensitive Plant, 

Ipomea Quamoclit, or Cypress Vine. 

Scabious, fixe m7med, 

Whitlavia Grandiflora, beautiful purple annual. 

Ipomee Burridgii, 6 2ght seurlet Jpomeea, 

Martynea lutea, ’ yellow Murt. Yne'. 

Nigetla damascena, or Lore in a ‘Mis? = 

Mirabilis hy \ bridus, "ew hybrid 4 olocka. 

Ageratum Mexicanum, Blue agerutum, 

Aster peoniflorus. Pewony-Flomered Aster. 

Hibiscus Africanus, Af ican Hibiscus. 





Also, on receipt of 50 cents, we will mail, postpaid, an 
assortment of BrautiruL Putox Drummonpn. The as- 
sortments contain a packet each of QuEEN VioTorta, 
Lropotprna Ocunata, Louis NApo.ron, and ALBA, 


On receipt of 40 cents we will mail an assortment of 
BravutiruL Portuntaca. The assortments contain a 
packet each of TueLitusoniu, SPLENDEvS, AURANTIACA, 
THorsurnit, ALBIFLORA, Rosra, and CanyoPHYLLoID:s. 

Address, FOWLER AND WELLS, 

803 Broadway, New York. 





Reports or tHE Meprines or 


the Polytechnic Association of the American Institute are 
given in every number of LIFE ILLUSTRATED, Four 
copies sent three months on trial for #1. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


“Tire ILLUSTRATED IS ONE OF 


the best papers published in the United States. It really 
is what it professes to be, ‘A Journal of Entertainment, 
Improvement, and Progress,’ and we know of no more 
instructive and interesting publication tor family reading. 
Young and old, parevts and children, high and low, rich 
and poor, will find something to suit them in its columns.” 
eae ye 

#1 pays for four copies three months—on trial. Address 

FOWLER aND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 








[Frs., 





Tur Court or DratTu. 


The subscriber is now issuing 109,000 Splendid Colored 
FEngravings of REMBRANDT Pratr’s celebrated Original 


COURT OF DEATH, 
at the unprecedented low price of 
ONLY ONE DOLLAR EACH. 
Size, 23 by 31 inches. 


The lowest regular price for engravings of the size and 
quality of this is $5—and in answer to the question, ** How 
can they be sold for one Dullar?” the subscriber would 
state that instead of issuing 5000 copies at $5, he issues 
10,0 0 copies at $1. The main expense of such a work is 
not in the paper and printing, but in gettmg up the plates. 
If 5,0 0 onlv are sold, #5 is but a fair price. But if 100,000 
B00 sold at $1, the aggregate profits are larger than on the 

The Original Painting, of which the Engravings are a 
Jac- dmile ¢ copy, was painted by Rembrandt Peale in the 
city of Baltimore, in 1820, and has been the study and ad- 
miration of tens of thousands of our citizens. It has long 


been valued at 
25,000 DOLLARS. 


Death is personified as a King or Monarch, and there is 
not a skeleton or anything repulsive in the piciure. 

There are twenty-three full-sized figures m the er grav- 
ing, and arranged into five groups, presenting living 
representations of Death, War, Sensual Pleasare, Intem- 

erance, and the Triumphs of Christian Faith over the 

errors of Death. 

It »s a work to delight the eye and improve the heart. 
It can be studied and understood by a child, while its sub- 
lime conception affords scope to the strongest imagination. 

It has been made the su'ject of special discourse by 
Rev. Dr. Sprague, Rev. Dr. Weleh, Rev. Dr. Bacon, Rev. 
Dr, Cleveland, Rev. Dr. Wayland, ‘and others. 

A more impressive, in-trucuive, or beautiful Parlor 
Oroament could not be purchased. 

The suhscriber was advised to have the drapery of the 
figures brilliant and showy, to gratify the taste of the 
oy. country people,” but he determined to imitate exactly 
the rich mellow tints of the original painting in this 
respect. The wisdom of this decision is verified not only 
by the Artists in this city, but by the venerable Rembrandt 
Peale himself, as will be seen by the following unqualified 
certificate: 


_ Painting of the 


‘ PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 16, 1859. 


“T have seen the Chromo-Lithographic Engraving of 
my Painting of tne Court of Death, recently executed for 
Dr G. Q. Colton (the present proprietor) by Sarony, Major 
& Knapp, of New York, and can certify that 2 7s an uc- 
curate und aumirable copy of the vrigimel Painting, 

“ REMBRANDT PEALE.” 


Each subscriber is entitled toa Num: ered certificate of 
Proprt torsh p in the Original Painting—the Painting to 


be at the disposal of the subscribers as soon as the 100,000. 


Engravings are sold. 

By inelosing One Dollar and four letter stamps (to pay 
postage) the Engraving will be forwarded, post-paid, 
ro'led in a strong case. 

Sunday Schools supplied at a liberal discount. 

Clergymen can add largely to their yearly income (in 
commissions) by interesting themselves in the distribution, 
and at the same time place in the hands of each subscriber 
‘*a sermon on canvas ” 

Any person who will show this advertisement, obtain 
five subscribers, and forward $5, snail receive a sixth copy 
gratis ; all post-paid. 

AGENTs—gentiemen or Jadies—can make money rapidly 
by taking subser-ptions for this beautiful work. One 
Dollar and six stamps from Agents, for one copy and a let- 
ter of Agency, stating special terms. 

An active Agent can not make less than from two hun- 
dred to three hundred dollars per year in the bosiness, 
above expenses. A description will be sent with each 
picture. 

The subscriber refers to the following gentlemen: The 
venerable Rembrandt Peale, Philadelphia; the Hon, 
Millard Fillmore, Buffalo; the Rev. 8. I. Prime, D.D , 
Editor New York Observer; Rev. M. B. Palmer, D.D., 
New Orleans; A. M. Holbrook, Esq., Proprietor New 
Orleans Picayune; the Rev. Asa D Smith, D.D., the Rev. 
Dr. Abel Stevens, Editor Christian Advocate avd Journal, 
New York; tbe Rev. Gorham D. Abbott, Spiogler Insui- 
tute; the Hon. Erastus Brooks, New York ; ; the Hon, 
Henry J. Raymond, New York. 

As a supply must be kept on hand for single subscrib- 
ans only twenty copies can be sent to one Agent upon one 
order. 

To avoid mistake, the Name, Town, County, and State 
should be p/ .in’v wntien Address 

G. Q. COLTON, No. 37 Park Row. New York. 

P. O. Box No. 3,391, 


Sue Can’r Keep HovsEe without 


IT.—A mother says: “Having been a subscriber for 
LIFE ILLUSTRATED three years, I feel that I can not 
keep house without it.” Glad of it. .This is a sample of 
letters received by us daily. Sent 3 months for 25 cents. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


For 1HE Brest ARTICLES READ 


before the Farmers’ Club of the American Institute, to- 

gether with a general report of its transactions, see LIFE 

ILLUSTRATED. Sent three months for 25 cents. 
Address, FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 
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For 1860. Now Ready. 
Tue Warer-Curr ALMANAC 


FOR 1860, contains —besides all the usual calendars— 

Hygienic Medication; Water-Cure Explained ; Gymmnas- 
ties for Consumptives ; Healthy Children; Tight Lacing 
and Consumption ; with Hints and Suggestions, Advice, 
etc. Price, prepaid by mail, only six cents. 





Tur PurenonocicaL ALMANAC 
for 1860, contains—besides the usual astronomical matters— 
Names of all the Organs; Portraits and Sketches of 

Prescott, Triplet Sisters, Ada Clifton, Major E. W. 
Serrell, George G. Briggs, Dr. Winslow Lewis, Dr. 
Windship, Dr. Phelps. Dr. J. V. C. Smith, Dr. Mattson, 
Dr. D. Thayer, Judge Tnos. Russell, Messrs. Pangborn, 
Ball, and Willis, Robert Burns, Signs of Character, 
Utility of Phrenology, Employment, etc. Price, six cents, 
or twenty-five for $1. Sent free by first mail. 


Tur Mercnanics’ anp INVENT-| 


ORS’ POCKET ALMANAC FOR 1860, contains— 

A Table showing the Time of the Sun’s Rising and Setting 
Equation of Time; Table of the Moon’s Phases; Com- 
positions of Brass; Theoretical Velocity of Water per 
Second; Guage for Wire; Specific Gravities of Metals 
and Woods; Weight of Cast and Wrought Iron in 
Pounds, per Cubic Foot; Lengths of Circular Arcs 
to Radius Unity; Dimensions of Screws, Nuts, and 
Washers; Degrees (Fahrenheit) required to Melt dif- 
ferent Metals; Dimensions of Noted Stone Bridges of 
Europe ; Lengths of Pendulums; Temperature of Steam 
at different Aumospheric Pressures; The Wind as a 
Motive Power, ete. Price six cents; twenty-five for $1. 
Address, FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 





Lire Ivuiustratep—A_  FIRst- 


class Pictorial Family Newspaper, commences its eighth 
yolume this week. Itis devoted to Education, Agriculture, 
Mechanics, Architecture, New lnventions, Business, to 
Moral and Intellectual Improvement, Social Entertain- 
ment, the News of the World, and sll movements of 
practical interest and utility. Nowis the time to subscribe. 
Only $2 a year, or three copies #5. Five copies $6, or ten 
copies $10. GetupaClub, Address, 

FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 
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Anotuer Trrumpu or AMERI- 


CAN GENIUS —THE VOLCANIC REPEATING FIR&- 
AKMS3. Manufactured by the New Haven Arms Com- 
pany, New Haven, Coun. 

This Company have recently obtained the entire control 
of this new patent, and are now prepared to furnish, at the 
shortest notice, Rifles, Carbines, and Pistols, carrying from 
six to thirty balls. The ball contains all the ammunition 
used, and is water-proof. This is the rifle adopted by the 
State and City Authorities at the late quarantine outrage, 
Staten Island. Tne wonderful rapidity with which they 
can be loaded and fired, and the force and accuracy with 
which they shoot, makes them the most desirable arm that 
can be had. Their safety from accidenta! discharge, and 
im unity from ivjury from water, and great convenience, 
requiring no bullet molds, powder-fiask, or percussion- 
caps, makes them a very popwar weapon wherever intro- 
duced. * Verily; one shall chase a thousand, and two shall 
put ten thousand to flight.” 

A liberal discount to the trade. 


Sold at wholesale or 
retail, by 


JOSEPH MERVIN, 
No. 267 Broadway, New York, 
Sole Agent for the United States. 
Also, sole Agent for the American G. D, and Water- 
proof caps. ; 


MeEcHANICS AND MANUFACTURERS 


will do well to introduce LIFE ILLUSTRATED into their 
families and establishments. 3 months for v5 cents. 








How to ‘larx.—Huints on a 


Grammatical and Graceful Style in Conversation and De- 


bate. 5 cents. Address FOWLER AND WELLS, No, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


FARMERS AND THEIR WIVES, 


Sons, and Daughters—all ought to see LIFE ILLUS- 
TRATED. Only a Quarier for three months. 
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Sent, pri-prid by first mil, to any Post-Ofice in the 
United States or Canada, 
A LIST OF WORKS BY 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 


308 Broapway, New Yor«. 


ae 


Works on Phrenology. 


ComsBr’s Lectures ON Purenotogy. Illustrated... $1 25 








Cuanrt for Recording various Developments........ 6 
ConsTITUTION oF MAn.~ By George Combe........ 87 
DEFENCE OF PurEenoLtoey. By Boardman......... 87 
Domestic Lirz, Tooveuts on. By N. Sizer....... 15 
Epvoation Compretx. Self-Culture, Memory, etc. 2 50 
EpvucATIon, founded on the Nature of Man,........ 87 
Lzssons ON PHRENOLOGY AND PuysroLoey........ 1 25 


Love, PARENTAGE, AND AMATIVENESS. Fowler... 15 


MARRIAGE, its History and Philosopby............. 75 
Mareaimony, Phrenological and Physiological...... 380 
Murmory AND SELF-IMPROVEMENT........0.ee00e0s 87 
MoRAL AND INTELLECTUAL SOIENOE..........0000 2 50 
MENTAL Sorence, Weaver’s Lectures on........... 87 
PHRENOLOGY PROVED AND ILLUSTRATED..........- 1 25 


PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. A year, monthly...... 1 00 
PHRENOLOGY AND THE Soriprures. By Dr. Pierpont 15 
PHRENOLOGICAL Guipg. A good bookforbeginners 15 


PHRENOLOGICAL ALMANAC for 1860.............06- 6 
PHRENOLOGICAL Bust. [Not Mailable.]........... 1 25 
SELF-CULTURE AND PERFECTION OF CHARAOTER... 87 
Sexr-Instructor in PurenoLtogy. New Edition.. 50 
SYMBOLICAL HEAD AND PHRENOLOGIOAL CHART .. 30 
Works or GALL on Purenonoey. 5 vols......... T 00 
Water-Cure. 
ACCIDENTS AND EmMERGENcIES. Illustrated........ 15 
CHILDREN 3 their Hydropathic Management........ 1 25 
CHOLERA; its Causes, Prevention, and Cure....... 89 
ConsuMPTION 3 its Causes and Proper Treatment... 87 
Coox Boor, Hydropathic. Full of good Receipts... 87 
Domestic Practice or Hyproparuy, Johnson’s... 1 50 
EXPERIENCE IN WATER-CURE....... -.sesccceccecs 80 
Famity Prysictan, Hydropathic. By Dr. Shew... 2 50 
Hyproratuic ENcyoLopepisA. By Dr. Trall....... 8 00 


Hypropatuy; or, Water-Cure. By Dr. Shew..... 1 25 
Home TREATMENT FoR SEXUAL ABUSES.........., 80 
INTRODUCTION TO THE WATER-CURE..../.......00¢ 15 


MIDWIFERY AND DISEASES OF WOMEN.......+.0.0 a 2 
Parents’ Guipr. <A valuable work for women.... 60 
PuriLosopry or WatTer-Curp, clearly expounded.. 80 
Praorice or Warer-Curs, briefly explained...... 80 
PREGNANCY AND CuILpBIRTH. Mrs. Pendleton .. 80 
Resvits of HyDroratuy, its advantages shown.... 87 
Water-Cure In Curonic Disgases. Dr. Gully... 1 50 
Water AND VreetaBLe Diet. Dr. Lamb........ 87 
Water-CurE In Every KNown DISEASE......... 87 
Warter-Cure Manvat, giving brief directions. ... 87 
Warrr-Cure Atmanac. Annual. Illustrated.... 6 


WATER-CuRE JoURNAL. A year, monthly......... 1 00 
Physiology. 
ALCOHOL AND ConstTITUTION or Man, Youmans... 8) 
Atoconotio Controversy. By Dr. R. T. Trall..... 80 
AMATIVENESS. Should be read by all.............- 15 
Cuastity. A book much needed. By Dr. Graham 30 
Curonic DisEAsEs oF WomEN. Important........ 380 
ComsBr’s PuystoLoGy. One of the very best....... 87 
Diegstion, Physiology of. By Dr. Andrew Combe 30 
Famity Gymnasium. Fully Ilustrated............ 1 25 
Faminy Dentist. Useful and instructive......... 8T 


Foop anp Dieser A standard work of reference... 
Fruits anp Farrnaocra, the Proper Food of Man. 1 25 


GENERATION, Philosophy of. By Dr. Newman..... 80 
HEREDITARY DESCENT; its Laws and Facts......... 87 
InFANcy; or, Management of Children............. 87 
Maternity. <All mothers should read it .......... 87 
NaturaL Laws or Man. By Spurzheim......... 89 
Purtosopuy or Sacrep History. Dr. Graham... 2 00 
PuysioLocy, Animal and Mental, Illustrated...... 87 
Sexvuat Diszases. By several eminent Physicians 1 25 
Soper AND TEMPERATE Lire. Louis Cornaro..... 80 
Syrinces, Patent Instruments. With a Guide Book 8 50 
Tue Sorence or Human Lirz. By Dr. Graham.. 2 50 
Tra AnD Corret, their injurious effects............ 15 
TretH; their Structure, Disease, and Treatment... 15 
Togacco, Works on. By the best authors......... 62 
Uterine Diseases AND DisPpLACEMENTS. Dr. Trall 5 00 
VEGETABLE Dre, discussed and approved........ 87 





Mesmerism—Psychology. 
Exscrrtcat PsycnoLocy. Best work on the subject 87 


Fascination; or the Philosophy of Charming..... 87 

Liprary or MesMERISM AND PsyonoLoGy. Complete 38 00 

Macrocosm; or, the Universe Without ............ 87 

Puitosopny or Mrsmerism. By Dr. J. Bovee Dods 80 

PsycHoLoey; or, the Science of the Soul........... 80 
Miscellaneous, 

Arms AND Arps For Youne Women. Good work... 87 


CHEMISTRY, applied to Physiology and Agriculture. 25 
DeMANDS oF THE AGE ON CoLLEGEs. Horace Mann 25 
Detta’s Doctors; or, a Glance Behind the Scenes. _-87 
Domestic ANIMALS; a Manualof Stock Husbandry 50 
Froir Cuiture ror tan Mitiion. Hand-Book .. 50 
Hints Towarp Rerorms. Lectures, Addresses, ete. 1 25 
Homer ror Aut. ; the Gravel Wall Mode of Building 87 
Hoprrs anp He.rs For THE Youna. Rev. Mr. Weaver 8T 
How to Writr; a Pocket Manual of Composition 50 
How to TAtK; a Pocket Manual of Conversation. 50 
How to Brnave; a Pocket Manual of Etiquette .. 60 
How To po Bustrxess ; Manual of Practical Affairs. 50 
Hanp-Booxs ror Homn Improvement. The4aboye 1 50 


ImmorTatiry TriomMeHAnt. Philosophical........ 87 
Lirr ILLtustRaTeD. Weekly. Per year............ 2 00 
PoruLarion, Theory of. By Dr. Trall..........6 0% 15 
Tae Farm; a Manual of Practical Agriculture..... 50 
Tut GARDEN, With lists of Flowers and Shrubs.... 50 
Tue House; a Manual of Rural Architecture...... 50 
RuraLt Manvats. In one Jarge vol., Illustrated... 1 50 
Ways or Lirze; Right Way and Wrong Way...... 60 
Phonography. 
Hawnv-Booxk or AMERICAN PHONOGRAPHY.......... 1 25 
Puonocrapuio Teacner. A se)f-instructor....... 45 


Pronoerapnio Copy-Boox. For Reporters & others 10 





Copies of one or all of these works sent, pre-paid by 
FIRST MAIL, to any Post-Office on receipt of price. 
Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


For tart Drar.—Hasziam’s AR- 


TIFICIAL EARS. Entirely concealed when worn. No 
trouble or necessity to hold them to the ears, Fit snug 
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[There is a deal of truth in the following, since not one 
publie building in a thousand is properly ventilated. The 
ridiculous spelling and queer modes of expression com- 
mend it to the faculties of Comparison and Mirthfulness, 
—Eps. Puren, Jour.] 





A APPEEL FOR ARE TO THE SEXTANT OF THE 
OLD BRICK MEETINGHOUSE.—BY A GASPER. 

O sextant of the meetinouse, wich sweeps 

And dusts, or is supposed too! and makes fiers, 

And lites the gass, and sumtimes leaves a screw 
loose, 

In wich case it smells orful—worse than lam-pile ; 

And wrings the Bel and toles it when men dyes, 

To the grief of survivor pardners, and sweeps 
pathes ; 

And for the servases gits $100 per annum, 

Wich them that thinks deer, let ’em try it; 

Getin up before star-lite in all wethers and 

Kindlin fiers when the wether is as cold 

As zero, and like as not grean wood for kindlers ; 

I wouldn’t be hired to do it for no some— 

But o sextant! there is 1 kermoddity 

Wich is more than gold, wich doant cost nothin, 

Worth more than anything exsep the Sole of 
Mann— 

I mean pewer Are, sextant, I mean pewer Are! 

O it is plenty out o dores, so plenty it doant no 

What on airth to dew with itself, but flys about 

Scaterin leavs and bloin off men’s hatt’s: 

In short, its jest as ‘* fre as are” out dores. 

But o sextant, in our church its mity scarce, 

Scarce as bank bills wen agints beg for mishuns, 

Wich some say is purty often (taint nothin to me, 

Wat I give aint nothin to nobody) but o sextant, 

U shet 500 men, wimmen, and children, 

Speshally the latter, up in a tite place, 

Some has bad breths, none aint 2 swete, 

Some is feyery, some is scrofilus, some has bad 
teeth, 

And some haint none, and some aint over clean ; 

But every 1 on ’em breethes in & out, out and in, 

Say 50 times a minit, or 1 million and a half 
breths an our: 

Now how long will a church ful of are last at that 
rate, 

I ask you, say 15 minits, and then wats to be did? 

Why then they must brethe it all over agin, 

And then agin, and so on, till each has took it 
down, [more, 

At least 10 times, and let it up agin, and wats 

The same individial dont have the privelidge 

Of brethen his own are, and no ones else; 

Each one mus take whatever comes to him. 

O sextant, doant you know our lungs is bellusses, 

To blo the fier of life and keep it from 

Goin out; and how can bellusses blo without 
wind, 

And aint wind are? I put it to your conshens. 

Are is the same to us as milk to babies, 

Or water is to fish, or pendlums to clox— 

Or roots & airbs unto an injun Doctor, 

Or little pils unto an omepath, 

Or boys to gurls. Are is for us to brethe. 

Wat signifies who preeches if I cant breethe? 

Wats Pol? Wats Pollus, to sinners who are ded? 

Ded for want of breth ? why sextant, when we die 

Its only coz we cant brethe no more— thats all. 

And now, 0 sextant, let me beg of you 

2 let a little are into our church. 





(Pewer are is sertain proper for the pews) 
And do it weak days and Sundays tew— 

It aint much trouble—only make a hole 

And the are will cum in of itself; 

(It luys to cum in whare it can git warm); 
And o how it will rouze the people up 

And sperrit up the preecher, and stop garps, 
And yawns and figgits as effectooal 

As wind on the dry Boans the Proffit tells of, 
No moar at present, but give us are, are, are! 
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PHENOMENA OF THE Brain.—One of the 
most inconceivable things in the nature of the 
brain is, that the organ of sensation should be in- 
sensible. To cut the brain gives no pain, yet in 
the brain alone resides the power of feeling in any 
part of the body. If the nerve which leads from 
it be divided, it becomes instantly unconscious of 
suffering. It is only by communication with the 
brain that any kind of sensation is produced ; yet 
the organ itself is insensible. But there is a cir- 
cumstance more wonderful still. The brain it- 
self may be removed, may be cut away down to 
the corpus callosum, without destroying life. The 
animal lives and performs all its functions which 
are necessary to simple vitality, but no longer has 
a mind; it can not think or feed; it requires 
that it should be pushed into its stomach ; once 
there, it is digested, and the animal will soon 
thrive and grow fat. We infer, therefore, that this 
part of the brain, the conyolutions, is simply in- 
tended for the exercise of the intellectual facul- 
ties, whether of the low degree called instinct, or 
the exalted kind bestowed on man, the gift of rea 
son.— Vigan on the Mind. 


PurENoLoGy.—There can be no doubt that this 
system has been of eminent service to mankind. 
Its classification and arrangement of our mental 
powers is certainly one of the most comprehen- 
sive, accurate, and useful as a foundation for the 
study of intellectual science. There are thou- 
sands who will quite agree with Henry Ward 
Beecher, when he declared that it had laid silent- 
ly, and did lie at the root of nearly all his obser- 
vation and classification of the mental and moral 
actions of men.— Philad, Ledger. 


WasHINGTON, Visiting a lady in his aeighbor- 
hood, on leaving the house a little girl was di- 
rected to open the door. He turned to the child 


and said, ‘ I am sorry, my little dear, to give you 
so much trouble.” She replied, “I wish, sir, it 
was to let you in.” 

Honesty always “pays,” while deception, trick- 
ery, and dowble-dealing bankrupt first the man, 
then his affairs. 
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one well adapted 
to his temperament 
and disposition, 
he probably would 
have steered clear 
of that course of 
crime which hag 
led him to an un- 
timely end. There 
are many men who, 
if surrounded by 
favorable circum- 
stances, live blame- 
less lives so far as 
public law is con- 
Z cerned, but who fall 
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JAMES STEPHENS. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


————-6 ©. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Tue portrait of Stephens, loaned to us by the 
Police Gazette, is a good likeness of the unfortu- 
nate man. We sawhim during the trial and also 
after he was executed. He had a somewhat sin- 
gularly formed head. His face was bony and his 
features strongly marked. His body was lean and 
rather roughly made. His head, as it will be 
seen by the portrait, was fully developed in the 
lower part of the forehead, indicating quick per- 
ceptions and more than ordinary smartness and 
practical talent. But the forehead appears to be 
low, especially in the top of the head, where Be- 
nevolence is situated. He, evidently, was not a 
man of sympathy or kindly feeling. In the re- 
gion of Firmness and Self-Esteem his head tower- 
ed high, which served to give him great self-reli- 
ance, a strong will, and a steady, unwavering 
nerve. That portion of the head indicated un- 
common steadiness and presence of mind, and 
whether he was guilty of the protracted cruelty 
of poisoning his wife little by little, week afer 
week, or not, his appearance on the trial, his un- 
wavering self-possession during his imprisonment, 
his manner before the sheriff, when accused of 
having in his possession deadly weapons in bis cell, 
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showed the power of the manifestation of these 
faculties. What a long, large face for the height 
of head, and the head also appears broad from 
ear to ear in proportion to its height. On the 
whole, this is a low organization, coarse in tex- 
ture, strong in determination, relatively weak in 
moral development, and one requiring to be kept 
comparatively free from temptation in order to 
lead a consistent, virtuous life. If he had married 
a woman of his own or less age than himself, and 
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2 the moment that 
= any strong current 
of temptation sets 
against them. There 
- are others who can 
-not be much mis- 
led however strong 
y the temptation is. 
And others © still, 
who seek evil with 
greediness. We re- 
gard Stephens as 
one of the first class 
mentioned, who re- 
quire favorable cir- 
cumstances in order 
to maintain fair re- 
spectability and 
outward morality. 





EK POISONER. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

James Stephens, the wife poisoner, was exe- 
cuted on Friday, Feb. 3d, at twenty-three min- 
utes to ten o’clock. 

He was a laborer in the coachmaking estab- 
ment of Mr. Stephenson, in New York, where he 
had been employed several years. He was a native 
of Ireland, as was also his wife, who emigrated 
with him to this country thirteen years ago. Un- 
fortunately, his wife was some fifteen years his 
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senior, which was the cause of a coolness spring- 
ing up between them. Some time in 1857 Sophia 
and Fanny Bell, sisters, nieces of Mrs. Stephens, 
arrived in this country, and at the request of 
their uncle went to board with him. Shortly after 
their arrival here, Stephens conceived a strong 
passion for Sophia Bell, and before the death of 
his wife attempted several times to become crimi- 
nally intimate with her. 

At length Mrs. Stephens, who was a very 
healthy woman, became suddenly and seriously 
ill, and complained of burning at the stomach. 
Once or twice Stephens called in a physician, who 
did net think her case was bad at all, and so as- 
sured Stephens. He alone went for her medicine, 
and he alone administered it, and while doing so 
would fall down upon his knees and ask a blessing 
from his Maker for his wife’s speedy recovery, 
while, as was afterwards proven, he was adminis- 
tering arsenic in small doses, and laudanum in 
large quantities, so that she might sleep off the 
excruciating pain which the poison caused. 

According to the testimony of Sopbia Bell, Mrs. 
Stephens, while on her death-bed, was under the 
impression that her husband had poisoned her, 
and said as much to her, but the entrance of Ste- 
phens prevented her from stating why she thought 
so. After twenty days of intense suffering, Mrs. 
Stephens, on the 23d of September, 1857, died, 
and was buried in Greenwood Cemetery. 

Shortly after the death of his wife, he renewed 
his improper overtures to his niece Sophia, which 
she refused. She alleges that Stephens threaten- 
ed to blacken her character in the church of 
which she was a member, if she took any steps to 
oppose or expose him. Sophia, however, prefer- 
ring a gentleman named Cardwell, for her hus- 
band, to her uncle, raised his indignation. The 
day for her marriage with Cardwell was set, but 
before it arrived he received an anonymous letter, 
afterwa'ds proven to be in the handwriting of 
Stephens, among other things charging that So- 
phia Bell was not a virtuous woman, and that an 
improper intimacy existed between hor and her 
uncle. Mr. Cardwell showed the letter to Miss 
Bell, who broke up the engagement, and refused 
to be married until her character was cleared up. 
Sophia Bell wrote to her relatives in Ireland con- 
cerning her uncle’s conduct, of his attempts to 
ruin her, traduce her character, and her suspi- 
cions that her aunt was foully dealt with. In 
September, 1858, Robert Bell, the brother of So- 
phia, arrived in this country, and went to the 
house of his uncle. There he saw his sister, 
who at the first opportunity revealed all to her 
brother. 

Young Bell, indignant at the conduct of his 
uncle, went and purchased a double-barreled pis- 
tol, loaded both barrels with powder and ball, and 
on the 14th of September he waylaid his uncle in 
Twenty-seventh Street, just as he was coming 
from work. Without a moment’s notice, Bell 
leveled the pistol at his uncle and fired, the bullet 
passing through the collar of his coat. He fired 
a second time, but the bullet, being too small for 
the bore, dropped out, and thus the life of Ste- 
phens was spared. A scuffle ensued, but the noise 
of the shooting attracting a crowd, the combat- 
ants were soon separated, and Bell was arrested. 
In the morning, a charge of assault and battery 
with intent to kill was made against Bell by 
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Stephens. Bell demanded an examination, which 
was granted. But before the examination took 
place, the sisters, Sophia and Fanny Bell, in a 
private interview which they had with the magis- 
trate, stated the circumstances which led to the 
assault, and their belief that their aunt had been 
poisoned. A complaint was made against Ste- 
phens, charging him with the crime of murder, 
for which he was arrested and held to bail. 

On the 23d of September, 1858, exactly a year 
after the death of his wife, the body was disinter- 
red, and passed over to Dr. Doremus, the celebra- 
ted chemist, for analyzation. After an analysis 
of the human body, unparalleled in history for mi- 
nuteness and care, occupying several months, at a 
cost of $10,000, he reported that he had found 
arsenic enough in the body of the deceased to 
cause death. After his report was presented to 
the coroner, the inyestigation was resumed, and 
on the inquest it was shown that Stephens had 
bought a quantity of arsenic of Dr. Cadmus, as 
he said, to kill rats, while there were none in the 
house The coroner’s jury, after a short consul- 
tation, rendered a verdict of guilty of murder, 
and he was committed to prison without bail, to 
await the action of the grand jury, which found 
a bill of indictment, and he was tried there on 
the 7th of March, 1859. The evidence showed 
that Stephens and his wife did not live happily to- 
gether. One day, shortly before her death, be- 
cause she insisted on going to a funeral with her 
husband, he gave her a black eye, and she had it 
when dead. The purchase of poison, and the ad- 
ministering of a whitisht powder similar to ar- 
senic, also of laudanum, and the finding of arsenic 
in the body, were proven. Stephens was found 
guilty, after a trial which lasted over three weeks, 
and was sentenced to be executed. 

Two weeks before his execution a friend of Ste- 
phens took in two revolvers to him. One of 
those he conveyed to Sanchez, the murderer of 
his father-in-law, and the two agreed to kill the 
night watchmen, take possession of the keys, get 
out in the yard, climb on the top of the sheds, 
and drop themselves from the wall into the street. 
But Stephens, like a coward, would not fire the 
first shot himself. Sanchez was to do that part 
of the work. Stephens and Sanchez occupied 
cells adjoining each other, and they could con- 
verse in whispers through the waste pipe. They 
both attempted to dig through the partition wall 
that separated them, but were discovered before 
it was accomplished, Information was furnished 
the keepers that Stephens had been furnished 
with weapons that were intended either to commit 
suicide or murder. He was searched, but al- 
though he had a revolver on his person, the keep- 
ers did not find it. 

Sunday night before his execution the attempt 
to escape was to have been made, but circumstan- 
ces did not favor it. 

On Monday morning Sanchez sent for the war- 
den of the Tombs, and to him he revealed the 
whole plot. 

Sheriff Kelly went to the Tombs, and after con- 
versing with the warden the two entered the cell 
of Stephens. The sheriff, on entering, told him 


| he would be under the necessity of searching him. 
| Stephens, instead of quietly submitting, jamped 


up and placed himself behind a chair, and de- 
clared that no man should insult him. He at the 
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same time made a dive at his pocket for some- 
thing. The sheriff and the warden seeing this 
movement, each seized him by the arm and collar, 
and although both are very strong men, they 
were unable to overcome him, and they shouted 
for help. Mr. Cunningham, who had gone into 
the cell to assist them, ran out again for hand- 
cuffs, when deputy-keeper Swarts rushed in the 
cell and wrenched the pistol from the hand of 
Stephens. In the excitement, Cunningham placed 
the handcuffs on Swarts in place of Stephens. 


_ After Stephens had been disarmed he became 
“more quiet, and allowed himself to be searched 


more thoroughly, when the instrument which en- 
abled him to dig through the wall was found in 
his pocket. eg 

After this occurrence Stephens became low 
spirited and melancholy, and had very little to 
say. He still protested his innocence, and refus- 
ed to inform the authorities who had furnished 
him with the pistols. A strict surveillance was 
kept over him, and none were permitted to see 
him unless they had a permit from the sheriff. 
He died firmly, and continued to the last to attest 
his innocence. 

et 
PHRENOLOGY THE ULTIMATE HOPE 
of Man’s Spiritual Nature. 


BY LEVI REUBEN, M.D. 


We propose briefly to review a Review. A very 
remarkable commentary on two remarkable books 
—“« The Senses and the Intellect,” and ‘“ The 
Emotions and the Will”’—by Alexander Bain, of 
Scotland, is to be found in the pages of that staid 
and conservative quarterly, the Edinburgh Re- 
view, for October, 1859. The bare admission of 
such doctrines as we shall proceed to quote, to 
the pages of the Review, constitutes a more no- 
ticeable and startling feature in the mirror of the 
world’s shifting opinions, than does even the char- 
acter of the doctrines themselves. Condillac and 
Rousseau promulgated views not a little similar 
to these ; but views which, we have always been 
told, helped to bring on the terrors of the French 
Revolution ; and we are not aware that they have 
before found a mouthpiece in an Edinburgh quar- 
terly. Hobbes, and Hume, and Paine would 
doubtless have gone into ecstasies over the ac- 
cession of such auxiliaries as Mr. Bain and his re- 
viewer ; but it is too well known where—in the 
past, at least—the religious world has been in the 
habit of classing those marked names. 

Mr. Bain’s reviewer finds two existing schools 
of Psychology, which, however represented in 
earlier times, have received from philosophers of 
a more recent period their present embodiment 
and tendencies. The origin of the first of these, 
which he terms the d priori school, is credited to 
Descartes ; that of the second, or a posteriori, to 
Locke. It was for a time urged, but through the 
proclivities or misapprehension of those who so 
received it, that Locke denied the internal origin 
of any of the parts or laws of ourknowledge. But 
the truth is, that both the conflicting schools ad- 
mit in our cognitions a mental element: the dif- 
ference is that the followers of Locke explain this 
element as, not a positive evolution or coming- 
forth of certain ideas from within, but merely as 
the effect of a tendency or peculiarity of construc- 
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tion of the mind ; and this tendency it finds in the 
“law of association.” 

We are glad to see that the spread of true sci- 
ence calls out from the reviewer the manly state- 
ment “ That our mental operations have material 
conditions, can be denied by no one who acknowl- 
edges, what all now admit, that the mind employs 
the brain as its material organ.” We remember 
that not more than forty years ago, authorities 
standing just where the reviewer does now, scout- 
ed this very idea, as connected with the teachings 
of Gall, declaring it so groundless as to be un- 
worthy of refutation. But we submit that an 
acknowledgment of ‘‘ material conditions” of the 
manifestation of mind, does not carry with it the 
necessary sinking of mind in, and explanation of 
its powers by, those conditions; but that here, as 
elsewhere, entities and their ‘‘ conditions” are as 
far apart as, for example, written thought is from 
ink-lines on paper. 

The reviewer refers to the sensible disturbance 
of our physical frame by all strong emotions; and 
he then goes on to inquire how far it may be that 
the nobler phenomena of mind are constructed 
from the materials of our animal nature! He 
tells us there is no proof possible in favor of the 
a priort system. We object to his term. The 
‘‘mental element” of our knowledge, as a fount- 
ain of ideas, not a mere tendency to them, must be 
admitted by the most rigid @ posteriori or induc- 
tive investigator, if, as we believe he must, at the 
end of his researches he finds something in mind 
more unlike to brain and its laws, than thought to 
ink-lines, or than solar ray-power to air, soil, or 
vegetation, and yet which is not resolvable into 
any of these, nor into any other natural agency. 
If true reasoning, be it induction, or what it may, 
do not lead to the independent entity of mind, we 
may at once abandon the idea of such mind as 
hopeless. 


There is no proof, says the reviewer, that ory- 
gen is an element. The bare fact that it has not 
been decomposed, we admit, is not proof. He goes 
on to infer a like want of proof that any so-called 
element of mind can be ultimate. If there be no 
elements of mind, we reply, Phrenology, though 
so far as it is yet a science, a strictly @ posteriori 
one, falls at once. Here is the rallying point of 
the new mental system—the point from which a 
flood of light has broken forth, sweeping away 
many musty lucubrations of the past. A man’s 
Comparison-faculty, says the phrenologist, is not 
his Tune or Color-faculty ; his Veneration-faculty 
is not his Philoprogenitive-faculty ; and further- 
more, no one of these ever was or will be the 
other. They are things wholly inconvertible : 
they are elements of mind. 

The reviewer fortifies his position with the as- 
sertion that the higher mental phenomena never 
precede the lower. Other writers have admitted, 
however, that reason may descend and take part 
in operations of sense. We go farther, and de- 
clare our belief that, in the intellectual science 
yet to be developed, it will be established that the 
infant can not discern (dissever) the first exter- 
nal object fiom himself, and cognize it as a thing 
out of his own being, without the co-operation 
with the senses of some of the highest faculties of 
the mind, as that of Comparison, and of Imagina- 
tion in the form of the idea-suggesting power. 





The rapid growth of brain in fcetal life is not for 
nothing; and no one has yet stated the age, sub- 
sequent to birth, below which reason can not act. 
If it be answered that young quadrupeds secure 
actual perceptions of objects much earlier than do 
infants, we need only reply, that our present busi- 
ness is not to disprove any assumed grade of men- 
tality in brutes—we have only to observe them : 
they speak for themselves—but to sustain, if pos- 
sible, the position that human mind is independent 
in itself of human organism. 


Mr. Bain in reality sweeps away all faculties of 
the human mind. He labors to show us how 
sensations, received and wrought upon in certain 
ways predetermined by the constitution of mind, 
become perceptions or ideas ; and how, by adhe- 
sions of sensations and ideas, according to certain 
natural laws, acting through time and under the 
influence of circumstances, there arise complex 
and abstract conceptions, general ideas, lan- 
guage, comparison, ratiocination, imagination, 
desires, will, and so on. All this, he tells us, 
comes through the action of the principle of “as- 
sociation’—a law by which mind, from the first, 
must act and develop itself—the only mental ele- 
ment, it would seem, of our thought and knowl- 
edge. In this he does little more, though perhaps 
that little much more ingeniously, than James 
Mill, in his mis-named “ Analysis of the Human 
Mind,” had done before him. But the reviewer 
admits a serious objection to this theory. Sensa- 
tion and association are passive: how, then, ac- 
count for the active half of mind—for motive, 
will, and intellectual work ? Here, however, he 
opines that Mr. Bain has supplied the desired ex- 
planation. 


Thus: The nervous influence is generated in 
the brain, not lawlessly, but under the organic 
stimulus of nutrition. Its effect we see some- 
times manifested in the general rush of bodily 
activity shown by all animals after food and re- 
pose, and in the random motions, apparently so 
purposeless, of infants. Now, the voluntary use 
of the influence or power thus generated, Mr. 
Bain thinks, occurs in this wise: The child some 
time hits on some movement that secures a plea- 
gure, or avertsa pain. This he detains, learns to 
discriminate and to seek ; and hence has arisen a 
voluntary use of the nervous power. The phi- 
losopher supports this view by instancing his ob- 
servations of the conduct of a new-born lamb—- 
how soon, for example, it opened its eyes and 
looked ; how soon it rose on its fore, then on all 
its feet; how, incidentally, its body, then its nose, 
came in contact with the body of its dam, and 
how it sought to prolong the contact thus se- 
cured; how, quite as incidentally, the udder was 
found, and lactation poured its pleasures and 
benefits down the unaccustomed throat—quite to 
Sir Lambkin’s surprise and astonishment, as our 
philosopher clearly thinks! He adds: “ The ob- 
servation proved distinctly three several points ; 
namely, 1. The existence of spontaneous action as 
the earliest fact in the creature’shistory. 2. The 
absence of any definite bent prior to experienced 
sensation. 3. The power of a sensation actually 
experienced, to keep up the coinciding movement 
of the time, thereby constituting a voluntary act 
in the initial form. What was also very remark- 
able was the rate of acquisition, or the rapidity 
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with which all the associations between sensa- 
tions and actions became fixed. A power that 
the creature did not at all possess naturally (!) 
got itself matured as an acquisition in a few 
hours; before the end of a week the lamb wag 
capable of almost anything belonging to its sphere 
of existence; and at the lapse of a fortnight, no 
difference could be seen}between it and the aged 
members of the flock.” 

Here we have human psychology based on the 
first fortnight’s experiences and progress of a 
lamb; and very weakly based, as we shall show, 
in that it is an excellent example of a too common 
fault—the begging of the question at issue; and 
yet we find this view approved, at least promul- 
gated, by the orthodox Edinburgh Review, in the 
year of grace 1859! That will do, for one stretch. 
There is, after all, something new beneath the 
sun. 


But, seriously : we admit, with Mr. Bain and 
his spokesman, a wide actual reach and influence 
of the principle of association, in the intellectual 
processes and their results. We admit that this 
association has its subordinate laws—being de- 
termined usually by contiguity of time or place, 
or by’relations of likeness or unlikeness, in the 
sensations and ideas that become associated: and 
that this association becomes thus a constant 
means of simple suggestion ; one object or idea, 
as we say, ‘‘ calling up” another, and so on, in 
chains of indefinite length. But conception, ab- 
straction, judgment, reasoning, are in no way, in 
themselves, association ; nor can they be analyzed 
or explained into associations, however ingenious 
the attempt. No possible association of sensa- 
tions or ideas produces the difference between the 
faculties of Eventuality and Locality, Form and 
Force; or between the acts of perceiving, con- 
ceiving, and inferring. These are radically dif- 
ferent in mind, and are as much so before all sen- 
sation, perception, or thought, as after any amount 
of these operations. This truth is the result of 
observation and induction; and it is the declara- 
tion of Phrenology. Hence, there is a ‘definite 
bent” in the lamb and in the child, “ prior to ex- 
perienced sensation ;” and a bent that, instead of 
growing up out of accident, gives character to all 
the cognitions and actions, until life ceases. 


The touch of spring calls forth the bee as cer- 
tainly and mechanically as the touch of a hidden 
spring throws open a door, or as the winding of 
the watch sets its wheels playing. So, without 
doubt, it is the sight, or towch, or both, of the 
dam, that calls into play certain muscles, pro- 
ducing the action we may style seeking for the 
udder ; and when this is found, a new touch ex- 
cites another set of muscles, and the result is lac- 
tation. But all these are the instinctive, auto- 
matic, or mechanical actions of organized bodies ; 
and, as is now well known, they are brought 
about merely through certain connections of the 
reflex system of nerves. They are not, so far as 
we have now traced them, voluntary in any sense, 
but directly the opposite. Having nothing to do 
with will, they surely can not explain the will. 
But Mr. Bain’s palpable begging of the question 
appears in this, that he speaks of the lamb or the 
infant as, first of all, detaining a movement or 
contact that gives pleasure, as discriminating it, 
so that it may be known the next time, and as 
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seeking it, afterward. Now, most certainly, the 
first time that the young creature does “ detain” 
or ‘* seek” a gratification, the desire and the will 
must first both be already active within it; and 
before it ‘ discriminates” any object, the power 
of discrimination (Comparison) must have entered 
the field, ready to act, in fact, just newly break- 
ing forth in action. Thus, this vaunted explana- 
tion of the making of twill, or of comparing-facul- 
ty in a young being, is only a labored form of 
words: the faculties and their tendencies were 
all there before the philosopher took out his pat- 
ent, or applied it for producing them. 


The reviewer admits that Mr. Bain’s attempt to 
analyze the emotions has been the least success- 
ful. It is, here, fatal to the theory, that it af- 
fords an explanation of only the intellectual part 
of an emotion, so to speak; that is, of the real- 
ized pleasure or pain. But there is a certain 
animal element—an in-dwelling and unchange- 
able impulse or demand—which is prior to any 
realized feeling ; and this the principle of associa- 
tion can not explain. It is significant that, at 
this very point, before Gall, the greatest confu- 
sion of all existed. He dissected the emotional 
man, and brought out into clear view individual 
propensities and sentiments. Then the ‘old and 
inextricably confused twaddle about the “ heart” 
ceased, and the springs of motive, as well as of 
morality and intellect, stood revealed. The re- 
viewer, as well as the philosopher, seems to think 
that one great difficulty about accounting for 
many of the emotions, is their extreme complex- 
ity. On the contrary, if looked at in the light of 
a true analysis of mind, they are extremely sim- 
ple. But if looked at through Mr. Bain’s psycho- 
logical system, they may well confound the in- 
quirer. By how many compoundings, for exam- 
ple, or new associations, shall a score of sensations 
be brought to the condition of abstract truths or 
scientific laws? and by how many more shall 
they be so metamorphosed as to become conscience 
or hope, pride or vanity, friendship or fear? 
Such a view of the constitution of the mind is 
preposterous in the extreme. 


It is worse than preposterous; because it re- 
solves all activities, capacities, and fruits of the 
intelligent soul, at the last, into mere sensation— 
of which even the earth-worm is capable. Thus 
it identifies the soul with other products of organ- 
ization, and in so doing, disfranchises, indeed, 
annihilates it. If we understand Mr. Bain aright, 
this result is the legitimate fruit of his system. 
Against this conclusion, as a believer in the phreno- 
logical analysis of mind, and as an advocate of the 
doctrine of its individual and imperishable na- 
ture, we wish to enter our protest. We know 
there are ardent believers in the idea of a merely 
** physical mentality.” It is no legitimate se- 
quence of Phrenology. Rather, the exact reverse 
is true. And how strange a spectacle will it be, 
if, in these latter times, Phrenology, so feared and 
proscribed by many religious sects, on the charge 
of infidel tendencies, must at last step in and save 
the very soul of man—we speak it reverently— 
from hopeless annihilation at the hands of an un- 
progressive and unscientific, though in its own 
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the mind as an aggregation of individual powers, 
gives to the mind itselfa positive entity and es- 
sence of which the materialistic psychology of the 
day would deprive it; and hence, that in phreno- 
logical teachings may yet have to be found the 
true support of a belief in the immortality of 
our psychical nature, we were agreeably sur- 
prised to meet with the statement of a somewhat 
like view in the recently published “ Introduc- 
tory Lessons on Mind,” by Archbishop Whately. 

He says, that the man who regards the brain as a 
single organ, and the mind as in reality a single 
power directed in a variety of ways, may nat- 
urally conclude that the brain is himself, and 
that mind and organization must perish together. 
“If, on the contrary,” says he, ** any one believes 
in the plurality of cerebral organs, he can not re- 
gard any one of these as himself ; nor again, all 
of them together. For then he would not be one 
person, but several combined ; and a human body 
would be like a great lodging-house, where sev- 
eral distinct families reside, though with a common 
staircase, and the joint use of a kitchen. Any 
one therefore who, while conscious of being one 
single person, believes that there are several dis- 
tinct organs in the brain, must believe that there 
is a something which he calls himse/f, which acts 
on and through those organs. And he is thus 
prepared to believe in the possibility of this some- 
thing—whatever it is—surviving the destruction 
of the brain.” 
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“WHAT PURSUIT TO FOLLOW.” 





THis question is propounded to us half a dozen 
times in a day by young men who are about start- 
ing in life, or by middle-aged men who have 
stumbled on a pursuit being ill-adapted to it, or 
by some misfortune have been broken up and com~ 
paratively discouraged. ‘‘ What shall I do?” is 
an important question, and we know of no method 
of answering it so successfully as by studying the 
mind of the inquirer according to the laws of 
Phrenology. What shall I do, means more than 
most people who ask the question are aware of. 
The usual idea is, ‘‘ In what can I succeed best 
pecuniarily—in what occupation can I get rich 
quickly and easily? What will give me most 
fame and credit in the world? What the most 
influential position in society ?” 

These considerations are not to be undervalued. 
Men should, as a general thing, do that which 
they can do best, and which at the same time can 
best serve the world and yield to themselves am- 
ple remuneration. But there are trades, useful 
and honorable in themselves, which some young 
men in following would be ruined ; some in health, 
in constitution ; some would become unbalanced, 
morbid, enthusiastic, irritable, and unhappy. 
Still another of a different constitution, physically 
and mentally, would follow the same occupation 
for fifty years, with no ill effect to mind, body, or 
estate; while yet others would make utter ship- 
wreck of prosperity and happiness in the same 
trade or profession. 

Many a young man has the requisite skill and 
taste to become a jeweler, an engraver, or a 
draughtsman; but the sedentary habits incident 
to these occupations would not only render them 
miserable, but prostrate their health; whereas 
they might follow successfully blacksmithing, 
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ship-building, farming, merchandising, or any 
robust out-door occupation. Another has skill 
for almost any mechanical trade, but he lacks the 
courage and force of character which would make 
him successful in any energetic, manly pursuit, 
and would be likely to fail if placed in a position 
requiring great courage and energy. Another 
has sound judgment and a strong understanding, 


part of the question. But these qualities are 
generally ignored by applicants, or not regarded 
as of any particular consequence in making up 
the qualities necessary to fit persons for particu- 
lar pursuits. The edge of the axe does the cut- 
ting, but it takes a proper amount of iron and 
helve behind that edge to make it do its work. 
So, persons need something besides mere skill or 
intellectual edge. They need back-bone courage, 
fortitude, perseverance, and ‘enterprise to give 
effect to that intellect and proper direction to 
their efforts. .A man must have character as well 
as talent to fit him for a pursuit. No man will 
succeed in a trade or profession unless his phys- 
ical organization and his dispositions are adapted 


prudence, economy, and thrift? should form a 
to it, however much mere talent he may have for 
that pursuit. 
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Hew to se Beaurirut.—A correspondent, 
writing to an exchange in western New York, in 
regard to the work on ‘‘ Physical Perfection,’’ re- 
cently published, says: ‘‘ It has been said often 
enough, that if one wishes to have a beautiful 
face he must cherish a beautiful spirit ; that liv- 
ing in the midst of fine scenery tends to develop 
beauty in men; that two persons living together 
will grow to lookalike. But in this book the phi- 
losophy of all this is taught, and how it may be 
made to bear on all one’s life. We see at once 
how persons of different religious faith may be 
known by the shape of their heads and faces. I 
do not know how others may be affected, but noth- 
ing in a long time, so much as the reading of this 
book, has impressed me with the necessity of men 
being in constant and loving communion with 
God in order to the growth of beautiful charac- 
ters. st ¥ “ 

“The obligation to be beautiful is not under- 
stood. Women think it a matter simply of per- 
sonal interest whether they are good-looking. 
This isa mistake. What right has your neighbor 
to present to you each morning, to hold opposite to 


you during every meal, and to show you the last 
thing before he parts with you at night, a homely 
face, when he might show you a beautiful one ? 
When men better understand their relations to 
each other, they will cherish good looks as a duty 
to others rather than to gratify personal vanity.” 


but he lacks practical talent, and is not fit to en- 
gage in any lively, sprightly, practical business 
which requires a quick eye, ready perception, 
and prompt decision. When, therefore, persons 
ask us to just tell them what trade or occupation 
to follow, they ask a larger question than they 
are aware of, involving not only the particular 
talents requisite for a special occupation, but the 
courage, stoutness of constitution, perseverance, 
physical health, and those moral qualities which 
give elevation, harmony, and consistency of char- 
acter. What is my character physically, intel- 
lectually, and morally ? What is it as to cour- 
age, energy, enterprise, self reliance, patience, 
) 


estimation orthodox, system of mental philosophy! 
Having been led to this conclusion, namely, 
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MORAL PHILOSOPHY; 
OR, 
THE DUTIES OF MAN 
CONSIDERED IN HIS INDIVIDUAL, SOCIAL, AND DOMESTIC CAPACITIES. 


BY GEORGE COMBE, 
[From THE LATEST REVISED EDINBURGH EDITION. | 


LECTURE, II. 


ON THE SANCTIONS BY WHICH THE NATURAL LAWS OF MORALITY 
ARE SUPPORTED. 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE TWENTY-EIGHT. | 





Every law supposes a Lawgiver, and punishment annexed to transgression. God pre- 
scribes certain actions by the constitution of nature, and He is therefore the Lawgiver 
—He supports His laws by rewards and punishments—Does He do so by special acts 
of Providence? Or are His rewards and punishments certain consequences of good 
or evil, appointed by Him to follow from our actions ?—It is important to show that 
God dispenses justice in this world, because we know no other; and if He be not just 
here, there is no natural and logical ground for inferring that He will be just in any 
other world—HKvidence that He does dispense justice here—His supposed injustice is 
apparent only—Philosophers have not understood the principles of His governmen t— 
The independent action of the several natural laws is the key to it—If we obey the 
physical laws, they reward us with physical advantages—I1f we obey the organic laws, 
they reward us with health—If we obey the moral laws, they reward us with mental 
joy—If we disobey any one of those laws, we are punished under it, although we ob- 
serve all the others—There is more order and justice in the Divine government in this 
world than is generally recognized. 


In my last Lecture I endeavored to point out the foundation on 
which Moral Philosophy, inferred from the constitution of nature, rests. 
The mental organs and faculties being the gift of God, each has a 
legitimate sphere of activity, though liable to be abused ; and the rule 
for discriminating between uses and abuses is, that every act is morally 
right which is approved of by the whole faculties duly enlightened and 
acting harmoniously; while all actions disapproved of by the faculties 
thus acting are wrong. Inall harmonious actions, the moral sentiments 
and intellect, being superior in kind, direct the propensities. In cases 
of conflict, the propensities must yield. Such is the internal guide to 
morality with which man has been furnished. 

The next inquiry is, Whether the judgments of our faculties, when 
acting harmoniously, are supported by any external authority in nature ? 
Every law supposes a lawgiver, and punishment annexed to transgres- 
sion. Certain courses of action being prescribed and forbidden by the 
constitutions of external nature and of our own faculties, God, who 
made these and their organs, is consequently the Lawgiver; but the 
question remains—Has he used any means to give sanction, im this 
world, to his commands revealed to us in nature? All are agreed that 
rewards and punishments have been established by God; but as to the 
extent, manner, and time of dispensing them, very different opinions 
are entertained. By some, it is conceived that God, like the human 
magistrate, watches the infringement of his laws in each particular 
instance, and applies’ punishment accordingly; but that neither his 
punishments nor his rewards are the natural effects of the conduct to 
which they have reference. Such is the view of the ways of Provi- 
dence embodied in Parnell’s “* Hermit ;” and many of us may recollect 
the pleasure with which, in youth, we perused that representation, 
and the regret we felt, that experience did not support its beautiful 
theory. A servant is described as having been thrown over a bridge 
by his companion, and drowned; which event at first shocks our 
Benevolence ; but we are then told that the sufferer intended that 
evening to murderakind and indulgent master, and that his companion 
was an angel sent by God to prevent, and also to punish him for his 
intended crime. Another scene represents an hospitable rich man’s 
son dying apparently of convulsions; but we are told that the same 
angel suffocated him, to snatch him away from his parents, because 
their affections, doting too fondly on him, led them to forget their duty 
to Heaven. 

These representations, of course, are fictitious; but notions of a 
similar character may be traced existing in the minds of many serious 
persons, and constituting their theory of the divine government of the 
world. The grand feature of this system is, that the punishment does 
not follow from the offense, by any natural bond of connection, but is 
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admistered separately and directly by a special interposition of Provi- 
dence. ‘he servant’s wicked design bad no natural connection with 
his falling over the bridge; and the neglect of Heaven, by the parents 
of the child, had no such natural relation to its physiological condition 
that it should have died of convulsions in consequence of that sin. 
There are, as I have said, some religious persons who really entertain 
notions similar to these ; who believe that God, by special acts of pro- 
vidence, or particular manifestations of his power, rewards and pun- 
ishes men’s actions in a manner not connected with their offenses by 
any natural link of cause and effect; or, at least, so remotely connected 
that the link is not discernible by human sagacity. ‘They conceive that 
this view imparts to the Divine government a sublime mysteriousness 
which renders it more imposing, solemn, and awful, and better calcu- 
lated than any other to enforce obedience on men. ‘To me it appears, 
on the contrary, to be erroneous, and to be a fountain of superstition, 
at once derogatory to the dignity of the Divine Ruler, and injurious to 
the moral, intellectual, and religious character of his subjects. I shall, 
in a subsequent part of this Lecture, state the reasons for this opinion. 

Another notion entertained regarding the moral government of the 
world is, that God has revealed in the Scriptures every duty which he 
requires us to perform, and every action which he forbids us to do; 
that he leaves us at full liberty in this life to obey or disobey these 
commands as we please; but that, in the world to come, he will call 
us to account, and punish us for our sins, or reward us for our obedi- 
ence. There are strong objections to this theory also. Religious per- 
sons will at once recognize that the instruction communicated to man 
in the Scriptures may be classed under two great heads. The first 
class embraces events that occurred before the existing state of nature 
commenced (such as the transactions in Paradise before the fall), also 
events that transcend nature (such as the resurrection of Jesus Christ), 
and events that are destined to occur when nature shall be no more 
(such as the final judgment) ; together with certain duties (such as be- 
lief, or faith) which are founded on those communications. In regard 
to all of these, science and philosophy are silent. The second head 
has reference to the practical conduct which man is bound to pursue 
with regard to the beings in the present world. The first objeetion, 
then, to the theory of the Divine government last mentioned, is, that 
the Bible, however complete with respect to the former department 
of instruction, really does not contain a full exposition of man’s secular 
duties. 


In the last Lecture I quoted a striking passage to this effect from 
Archbishop Whately. The Scriptures assume that man will use his 
moral and intellectual faculties to discover and perform the duties 
relative to this life imposed on him by the constitution of nature. It is 
very important to manage aright the physical, moral, and intellectual 
training of children; and yet the Bible contains no specific rules for 
discharging this duty. It tells us to train up a child in the way he 
should go, and that when he is old he will not depart from it; but it 
does not describe, with practical minuteness, what that way is. If it 
do so, every incompetent schoolmaster, and every ignorant mother who 
injures her children through lack of knowledge, must have sadly 
neglected the study of the Bible. But even the most pious and assidu- 
ous students of the Scriptures differ widely among themselves in regard 
to the training of their children; so that the Bible must be either silent, 
or very obscure on this point. How many thousands of Christian 
parents neglect the physical education of their children altogether, and 
in consequence, either lose them by death, or render them victims of 
disease! Again, each sect instructs its children in its own tenets, and 
calls this the way in which they should go; yet, when we observe the 
discord and animosity that prevail among these children when they 
become men and women; when we see the Protestants denouncing 
the Catholic as in error, the Catholic excommunicating the Protestant 
as a heretic, the Trinitarian designating the Unitarian as an infidel, and 
the Unitarian condemning the Trinitarian as superstitious, we have 
proof, certainly, that the children, when old, do not depart from the 
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way in which they have been trained; but we likewise see that it is 
impossible that all of them can have been trained in the right way, 
since otherwise there could not be such lamentable differences, and so 
much hostility between them. | can discover, therefore, in the Bible, 
no such complete code of secular duties as this system implies. Inthe 
‘* Constitution of Man,” I have endeavored to show that God intended 
that we should employ our mental faculties in studying his works, and 
by this means to fill up the chapter of our secular duties, left incom- 
plete in the Bible. 


A second objection to the theory in question is this—it implies that 
God exercises very little temporal authority in the government of this 
world, reserving his punishments and rewards chiefly fora future life. 
One cause of this view seems to be, that most of the teachers of morals 
and religion have confined their attention to moral and religious duties, 
and often to their own peculiar and erroneous interpretation of them; 
instead of taking a comprehensive survey of human nature and of all 
the duties prescribed by its constitution. They have regarded life as 
monks do; not practically. They observed that sometimes a man who 
believed and acted according to their notions of sound religion and 
sterling virtue, fell into worldly misfortune, lost his children prema- 
turely by death, or was himself afflicted with bad health; while other 
men, who believed and acted in opposition to their notions of right, 
flourished in health and wealth, and possessed a vigorous offspring ; 
and they concluded that God has left the virtuous man to suffer here, 
for his probation, intending to reward him hereafter ; and the wicked 
to prosper, with the view of aggravating his guilt and increasing the 
severity of his future punishment. They have rarely attempted to 
reconcile these apparent anomalies to reason, or to bring them within 
the scope of a just government on earth. It humbly appears to me 
that God does exercise a very striking and efficient jurisdiction over 
this world, and that it is chiefly through our own inattention to the 
manner in which he does so that we are blind to its existence and 
effects. 


It is important to establish the reality and efficiency of the Divine 
government in this world, because a plausible argument has been 
reared on the contrary doctrine, to the effect that there can be no re- 
ward and punishment at all, if none is administered in this life. The 
line of reasoning by which this view is supported is the following: We 
can judge of God, it is said, only by his works. His works in this 
world are all that we are acquainted with. 
we find that virtue goes unrewarded, and that vice triumphs, the legiti- 
mate inference is that it will always be so. Bishop Butler, indeed, in 
his celebrated ‘“ Analogy,” has argued, that because God has not exe- 
cuted complete justice here, he must intend to do so hereafter, for 
justice is one of his attributes; but Mr. Robert Forsyth, in his work 
on Moral Science, has stated the objection to this argument in strong 
terms. ‘‘If,” says he, “ God has created a world in which justice is 
not accomplished, by what analogy, or on what grounds, do we infer 
that any other world of his creation will be free from this imperfection 2” 
Butler would answer, ‘ Because justice is an attribute of the Divine 
Mind.” ‘The opponents, however, reply, “‘ How do you know that it 
is so? We know the Deity only through his works; and if you con- 
cede that justice is not accomplished in the only world of which we 
have any experience, the legitimate inference is that justice is not one 
of his attributes; at least the inference that it is one of them is illog- 
ical.” I have heard this last argument stated, although I have not 
seen it printed. 


It will serve the cause of moral science to present a valid answer to 
these objections; and the most satisfactory to my mind would be one 
which should show that the Divine Ruler actually does execute justice 
here, and that therefore we are entitled to infer that he will be just 
hereafter; and such, accordingly, is the argument which I respectfully 
propose to maintain. 

The supposed anomalies in the Divine government are apparent 
only, and, when properly understood, form no exception to the Cre- 
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ator’s attribute of justice. The key to them is the separate action of 
the different departments of our own constitution and of external 
nature, or the independent operation of natural beings and substances, 
each regulated by laws peculiar to itself. ‘This doctrine is explained in 
the ‘‘ Constitution of Man;’’ and I here introduce it as the basis of our 
future investigations. Viewing the world on this principle, we dis- 
cover— 

1st. That inorganic matter operates according to fixed laws, which 
are independent of the moral or religious character of those whom it 
affects. If six persons be traveling in a coach, and if it break down 
through insufficiency of the axle, or any similar cause, the travelers 
will be projected against external objects according to the impetus 
communicated to their bodies by the previous motion of the vehicle, 
exactly as if they had been inanimate substances of the same texture 
and materials. Their vices or their virtues will not modify the physical 
influences that impel or resist them. The cause of the accident is 
simply physical imperfection in the vehicle, and not the displeasure of 
God against the individual men who occupy it, on account of their sins. 
If one break a leg, another an arm, a third his neck, and a fourth 
escape unhurt, the difference of result is to be ascribed solely to the 
differences of the mechanical action of the coach on their bodies, ac- 
cording to their differences of size, weight, and position, or to difference 
inthe objects against which they are projected; one falling against a 
stone, and another, perhaps, alighting on turf. 

The whole calamity in such a case is to be viewed simply as a pun- 
ishment for neglecting to have a coach sufficiently strong ; and it serves 
to render men who have the charge of coaches more attentive to their 
duty in future. The common sense of mankind has led them to recog- 
nize this principle in their laws; for, in most civilized countries, the 
proprietors of public conveyances are held answerable for damage oc- 
casioned by their insufficiency. It is recognized also in Scripture. 
‘Think not,” says Christ, ‘that those on whom the Tower of Siloam 
fell, were sinners above all Israel.’’ In other words, the Tower of 
Siloam, like all other edifices, stood erect, in virtue of the law of gravi- 
tation, as long as its foundations were sound, and its superstructure 
firm; and it fell when one or other of these gave way, without refer- 
ence to the qualities of the persons who were below it. 

When a stage-coach is overturned, and a profligate person is saved, 
while a valuable Christian is killed, some individuals wonder at the in- 
scrutable ways of Providence; but both bad and good men have re- 
ceived from nature organized bodies which need to be carefully pro- 
tected from injury ; and the real Jesson taught by this calamity is, that 
no moral or religious qualities will preserve the body from injury, if the 
laws which regulate the action of physical substances be not duly at- 
tended to. I have elsewhere remarked, that if good men could sail in 
safety in unsound ships, or travel in dilapidated carriages, upborne by 
unseen ministers of Heaven, on account of their holiness, the world 
would Japse into confusion ; and these good men themselves would soon 
find nothing provided for them but the most deplorably crazy convey- 
ances, into which sinners could not with safety set a foot. 

The objection may naturally occur, that passengers have neither skil] 
nor opportunity for judging of the soundness of ships and sufficiency 
of coaches, and that it is hard they should suffer death and destruction 
from the carelessness or incapacity of others who let out these articles 
to hire, or employ them in the public service. I shall unfold the an- 
swer to this objection in a subsequent part of the course. It falls 
under the social law. We avail ourselves of the good qualities of our 
fellow-men, and we must suffer from their defects when, without due 
regard to their qualifications, we intrust our interests or safety to their 
care. 

In so far, then, as pain, distress, and calamity arise from the action 
of physical substances, they should be viewed merely as punishments 
for our not paying due attention to the laws by which the action of 
these substances is regulated. They forcibly tell us, that if we wish to 


live in safety, we must habitually exercise our understandings in ac- 
[CONTINUED ON PAGE FORTY-THREE. ] 
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GEORGE B. WINDSHIP, M D. 
BIOGRAPHY AND PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Dr. G. B. WinpsurpP was born in Roxbury, Mass., 
January 8d, 1834. He is the son of a physician, 
Dr. C. M. Windship, the fourth physician in a di- 
rect line. His great-grandfather, Amos Windship, 
was a surgeon as well as a physician, and in the 
former capacity served in the frigate Alliance, of 
the squadron under the command of Com. John 
Paul Jones. His mother’s maiden name was Bar- 
ker. She was a descendant of the Vernon family, 
of Haddon Hall, Derbyshire, England. His phys- 
ical strength was evidently partly inherited. At 
no period of his life has he found a person of his 
size who was a match for him in a trial of strength ; 
but his strength was not absolutely great until he 
had followed a system of training for several suc- 
cessive years. Heconsiders himself at the present 
moment to be fully twice as strong as any ordinary 
hard laboring man. He became a gymnast in his 
seventeenth year, when a freshman at Harvard 
College, and so continued until he graduated in 
1854. From that time until he graduated at the 
Medical School of Harvard University, in 1857, he 
was a gymnast at intervals. Since then, while a 
practitioner of medicine, he has kept himself in 
constant physical training, with the determina- 
tion of becoming the strongest man that ever ex- 
isted, in spite of his being but 5 feet 7 inches in 
height, and 143 Ibs. in weight. Both his stature 
and weight are slowly but surely increasing un- 
der the compulsion of a method of training which 
differs essentially from any other in vogue. Its 
efficacy may be judged from the fact that it in- 
sures for him an appreciable gain in strength day 
by day and year by year, which can not, he 
thinks, be said of any other method of training. 

By a careful and systematic mode of training, 
this gentleman can now lift something more than 
a thousand pounds. 

Below we give an abstract of a lecture recently 
delivered by him. 

The lecturer commenced by saying that during 
the last half century attention has been earnestly 
directed to the subject of Physical Culture. Much 
has not been left unsaid, although much has as 
yet been left undone. The few parents and teach- 
ers who realize the great truths that have been 
promulgated, are exceptions. 

Take the facts in regard to ventilation. We 
have had line upon line and precept upon precept, 
illustrating the verity that if we would have pure 
blood, we must breathe pure air. During one day 
of healthful existence, an adult requires that not 
less than thirty-four hogsheads of pure atmos- 
phere must enter the lungs and go through a de- 
teriorating process, by which it becomes charged 
with carbonic acid—a deadly poison. Therefore a 
beneficent Deity has spread this stupendous con- 
cave over our heads—placed us at the bottom of a 
constantly renewed ocean of pure air, that we 
might avail ourselves of its invigorating forces, 
and by free out-door life experience that expan- 
sion of body and soul to be obtained only by the 
harmonious development of both. 

One illustration in regard to the violations of 
physical laws. In his counting-room we see a man 
past the meridian of life; a short-sighted father 
would point him out to his son as a model man of 
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business ; he devotes all his time and thought to 
business, and robs himself of exercise, recreation, 
and rest—he refuses to take in younger partners 
to share in his responsibilities and profits, although 
he has more than a handsome competency. He 
could retire a rich man, why should he not? His 
health is becoming impaired, he has queer feelings 
in his head, an odd flutter occasionally at his heart 
—why not give his constitution respite? Why not 
seize the opportunity of making the acquaintance 
of his own wife and children? Why not rejuve- 
nate himself by free communion with nature? 
Why not seek in horticulture recreation and rest? 
Birds, fruits, and flowers woo him to come; the 
voice of the “ Lord God walking in the garden in 
the cool of the day is calling unto him to come,” 
to turn a deaf ear to the allurements of avarice or 
ambition, to come and learn to live before he dies. 
Alas! a little more must be added to his golden 
pile, and then he will think of it. One day a great 
commercial crisis sweeps the money market; our 
model man of business is in peril from the general 
wreck. He makes sacrifices, and passes sleepless 
nights and anxious days. The storm blows over; 
he is safe; now he can retire and give up his bus- 
iness. No, business now gives up him, an over- 
tasked brain and slighted body avenge themselves 
on their master; he staggers and falls. What ails 
him? Only a stroke of paralysis! But it is 
enough. As Mercutio says of his wound, ‘‘It is 
not so deep as a well, nor so wide as a church 
door, but it will do.” The mortal career of our 
model man is over. The newspapers chronicle his 
death; with innocent blasphemy and unconscious 
impiety, allude to it as a mysterious dispensation 
of Providence. Mysterious? yes, life and death 
are mysterious only as it is mysterious that poison 
kills, and fire burns. The mystery would be for 
poison not to kill, fire not to burn. Bodily train- 
ing, the harmonious development of those facul- 
ties, through whose agency the physical forces 
display themselves, this isthe radius that sweeps 
the circle of our complex nature, of life itself. 

Whence come, in many cases, the discontents, 
insanities, crimes, suicides, but from false physi- 
cal neglects; the man who, by daily systematic 
exercise, has kept his limbs and muscles rightly 
developed, and has inured his frame to winter’s 
cold and summer’s heat, is not likely to lay vio- 
lent hands on his own person or another’s, from 
insane impulses. The lecturer did not depreciate 
moral and intellectual training ; all that does not 
include care for the body is one-sided, imperfect, 
and incomplete; bodily training can not begin too 
early, never too late. We have examples where 
habits of exercise have been beneficially taken up 
in old age. Dr. Warren says he has known many 
instances of great increase of muscular vigor and 
general health by gymnastic exercises at advanced 
periods of life. A distinguished member of the 
legal profession began to practice gymnastic exer- 
cises at seventy years old, acquiring great addi- 
tional vigor, and living to the age of eighty-four, 
in habits of great activity. 

I am not here, said the lecturer, to tell the ex- 
periences of others. My object is to exhibit my 
own bodily training, and give a visible manifesta- 
tion of substantial results showing the capacities 
of the nerve and frame, and the effects of a system 
of regular exercise on the general health. 

Muscular strength, like longevity, is in some 











cases attributable to inherited virtues as well as 
to care and culture. In my own case I am not 
more indebted to these than the average of men. 
It was not until my seventeenth year that I applied 
myself to gymnastic practice. I have given a por- 
tion of nearly every day to the systematic develop- 
ment of muscular power by gymnastic exercises, 
and for the last four years these exercises have in- 
cluded one branch not ordinarily comprehended | 
in modern gymnasiums. Gymnastics were intro- | 
duced into this country from Germany some thirty 
years ago. George Bancroft, the historian, in 
1825, was the principal of the first scholastic in- 
stitution that made gymnastics a regular instruc- 
tion. Since then there have been gymnasiums in 
Boston and elsewhere, but the system has not 
flourished as its friends desire. In ancient times, 
in the liberal education of a Greek youth, gym- 
nastics occupied as much time as all the other 
branches put together. From the age of sixteen 
to eighteen the Greek youths devoted themselves 
exclusively to gymnastics. The academy and the 
lyceum were originally gymnasia. 

I have said I included in my own practice one 
branch not generally comprehended in a modern — 
gymnastic course. I refer to lifting, which is now 
rarely attempted in gymnasia, because of the want 
of method or prudence on the part of the pupils. 
This neglected branch is my specialty; haying 
exhausted the usual feats of the gymnasium, I 
ventured gradually upon this, and soon convinced 
myself that when wisely practiced it was one of 
the most beneficial in the whole range of exercise. 
In solidifying the frame and in giving to one what 
is called main strength, there is no substitute for 
it. If lifting is not practiced, points in the body 
must remain weak, lessening the efficiency of the 
body, favoring disease, and shortening the life. 

I began the practice of lifting in 1855, with a 
weight of four and five hundred pounds. I was 
then a five years’ gymnast, and an acknowledged 
proficient. Between four and five hundred pounds 
was all I could possibly lift with the hands, and 
that with a consciousness that I was dangerously 
weak. A month of practice removed this difficulty. 
In half a year I-could lift 700 pounds with ease ; 
last autumn I advanced to 800 pounds, and on the 
1st of May last, I lifted for the first time with my 
hands 929 pounds. Since then I have lifted in the 
same way 1,030 pounds. Lifting and sustaining 
929 pounds with the hands is as difficult as lifting 
twice that amount or sustaining five times that 
amount with the assistance of straps passing over 
the shoulder. One of the strongest men of modern 
times was Thomas Topham, who gave exhibitions 
in London a century ago. According to Sir Dayid 
Brewster, Topham could lift with his hands only 
800 pounds, and with straps 1,836 pounds. The 
Belgian giant could only lift 800 pounds, and 
straighten himself under two tons. Topham’s 
height was 5 feet 10 inches, and weight 200 pounds. 
The Belgian was 7 feet 6 inches high, and his 
weight 300 pounds. My height is 5 feet 7 inches, 
and my weight 148 pounds. After mentioning 
these facts, let men of moderate weight take 
courage. The lecturer commended dumb bells; 
as a means of exercise next to dumb bells he 
recommended suspended rings, then the movable 
bar or vaulting pole. 

The time I have usually devoted per day to 
exercise has seldom fell short of half an hour. The 
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and soon becomes interested in the welfare of 
others. His religious character is one which leads 
him todo good. He takes liberal views of subjects, 
but has no affinity for the marvelous, and is not 
easily captivated by the romantic. He is rigid in 
his ideas of justice, and lives an upright and honest 
life so far as possible. 

His imagination and love of oratory are strong, 
and he has favorable talents for a speaker. His 
hopes and anticipations are very strong. He has 
a high aim, and looks up confidently to its attain- 
ment. He would desire riches, if they could ad- 
vance him in society ; but if he were poor, and had 
his choice to be rich or to be influential, he would 
sacrifice wealth for the sake of position. There is 
danger of his attempting more'than he can realize, 
through the influence of his will and of his am- 
bition. 

He has great sympathy; throws his whole soul 
into all he does. His Combativeness is large, and 
he will not be overcome. He is mild and gentle- 
manly, not disposed to be cruel, but he will not be 
conquered. He is one of the hardest of skeptics. 
If you wish’to convince him you have got to do it 
by reason; he will not take your ‘ say-so” for 
anything. 

Whatever he does, he does alone as much as pos- 
sible, without mate or aid. He is perfectly indi- 
vidual—as much so as man can be. He has no 
superabundant flesh—it is all muscle; he could 
endure a great amount. He trusts to himself, be- 
cause he has great will, and consequently great 
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THE STRONG MAN. 





secret of increasing the strength lies in testing it 
to its utmost capacity, each set of muscles by a 
special act, which act must not be repeated on the 
same day, if a second attempt shows that the 
strength has been at all reduced. In half an hour 
a great number of feats may be accomplished with- 
out weakening a single muscle. 

A hand disproportionately small in man or 
woman is a deformity in the eyes of educated 
taste, as ugly as the little foot of a Chinese lady; 
proper exercise develops every member of the 
body, the hand equally with the chest and shoul- 
ders, and the youth who refrains from exercise 
through fear of being compelled to increase the 
size of his gloves, had better turn man-milliner at 
once. 

PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

GIVEN BLINDFOLD BY L. N. FOWLER. 

Few persons possess so much power in so little 
space. The upper and frontal part of his brain 
appears to be dense and vigorous; hence the moral 
and intellectual faculties tell largely on his char- 
acter when circumstances favor their action. He 
lives in the intellect ; his power is intellectual ; he 
is an intellectual student, and has a desire to gain 
all the character that is possible from the reason 
and the understanding. He also has favorable 
perceptive powers; has much interest in science, 
facts, details and experiments. 

His forte does not lie so much in his musical or 
mathematical talent as it does in his originality of 
mind. He has immense will. Searcely any man 
after Napoleon and General Jackson has more will 
than he. Whatever he determines to do, he will 
do if it takes him his lifetime. He has an uncom- 


mon degree of independence ; loves liberty in the 
most positive sense. When a boy he possessed a 
strong degree of this feeling. Yet he has a great 
amount of ambition ; is determined to distinguish 
himself; is not willing to be great merely because 
his father was, but intends to be so on his own ac- 
count. He is willing t® sacrifice money, ease, and 
all the luxuries of refined society, for the sake of 
gaining some end. He is naturally inclined to 
travel, but prefers to associate in society, that he 
may gratify his desire to study human nature. 
He would prefer living a retired life, confined to 
his own home, and would walk and ride alone in 
preference to taking a companion, unless by so 
doing he could more effectually gratify his curios- 
ity. He can improve somewhat by being a little 
more social and companionable. His love of ani- 
mals and pets, and of things tender and dependent, 
is strong; but his love of society depends much 
upon circumstances. 


He has a great amount of determination and 
resolution in overcoming obstacles, and has spirit 
and energy equal to almost any emergency, except 
where cruelty is involved. He has a great amount 
of executiveness contributing to his force of cbhar- 
acter. Yet he is cautious, very anxious to know 
the issue of every undertaking, and how it is to be 
brought about, before entering upon it, and he 
carefully avoids mistakes. This diffidence often 
exhibits itself in too great anxiety as to surround- 
ing circumstances. His Veneration is large; his 
element of respect and regard for superiority ap- 
pears to be strong; yet his belief in the super- 
natural and consciousness of the spiritual appear 
to be inferior. He is also kind and sympathetic, 





working with the arms and shoulders, as in a 


little enough. 


strength. His broad shoulders indicate that he 
has used his physical powers vigorously. 

He is a very sensitive man with reference to his 
own character. He has almost an excess of 
anxiety to excel. His musical abilities, as giving 
a sense and appreciation of refined and scientific 
music, are better than his ability to execute music, 
to sing, and to control his voice. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Your brain is quite large for the size of your 
body, and having a remarkably fine-grained and 
excitable temperament, you are liable to over- 
act, to exhaust your vitality too rapidly, and 
there is danger of your breaking down by exces- 
sive mental exertion. It is, therefore, of the 
first importance to you that you secure an abun- 
dance of vigorous exercise, not walking simply, 
not riding on horseback merely, in which process 
the horse has greatly the advantage of the bene- 
fit, but you should do something that requires 


gymnasium. Your digestive power is not great, 
naturally, and your sedentary and mental habits 
tend to depress it still more. 

You have a great fondness for an abundance of 
pure air, and have a sense of suffocation when 
you are in any way deprived of a full quantity, 
which is an indication that it would be well for 
you always to follow; and you should sleep nine 
hours in the twenty-four, when you can, and 
never less than eight. You may not seem, to 
yourself, to need it now, but ten years more will 
convince you that eight hours of sleep is quite 
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Your phrenology indicates a large development 
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of the perceptive intellect, which gives quickness 
of observation, power to gather knowledge rapid- 
ly and accurately, and a strong desire fto know 
everything. You have, also, a large development 
of the organs which give memory of places, 
forms, magnitudes, historical events and witty in- 
cidents, and beautiful illustrations. 

You have, also, a large development of the 
upper portion of the forehead, indicating strong 
reasoning intellect, and a desire to know the why 
and wherefore of all that takes place. You are 
not satisfied with being a historian—you want to 
go one step further and understand the philoso- 
phy of facts. 

You have a fine development of language, and 
ought to be a good talker and writer, but you 
should not be content yourself to sit and write. 
You should have a shorthand amanuensis to whom 
you can dictate your thoughts, and not wait for 
the slow process of recording, and thus have 
your thoughts held in your brain hissing hot 
till you can write them down. It would be well 
for you to learn shorthand yourself, so as to throw 
your thoughts on paper with the least possible 
delay and labor. You could talk to a reporter 
in fifty minutes as much as you could compose and 
write out in longhand in a day, and the labor of 
such composition is not much greater, by the hour, 
than it is to sit and write it out by the slow pro- 
cess of longhand. Then you could do the same 
amount of mental labor and do it better, and 
have ten hours of opportunity to exercise and 
recreate. 

You are known for a fertile imagination, for in- 
ventive ingenuity, ability to originate, and to 
make new combinations of old facts; and as a 
writer or speaker, as a mauufacturer or artist, 
you would always be developing something new; 
either striking out into new fields of thought and 
of invention, or reorganizing old ideas and old 
mechanical processes. Your large Constructive- 
ness is a source of great success to you in what- 
ever department of effort you may devote your 
time. You are always finding out something new 
and making old subjects racy and adapting them 
to the times. 

Your large Ideality gives youa great fondness 
for the beautiful, the elegant, the stylish, and the 
perfect. Your large Mirthfulness gives you some- 
thing of the tendency to be facetious and to cari- 

-cature and represent facts and forms in a witty 
and ludicrous manner. 

You are a natural critic of character, and 
understand the motives and dispositions of strang- 
ers; and if you were an artist, you would put so 
much character into your pictures, that people 
would know, by looking at one of them, precisely 
what the subject was thinking about and what 
were his characteristics. You are also very 
fond of music, poetry, and oratory as well as of 
art. 

You value property, are interested in owning 
things of taste and value, and were you to devote 
yourself to business exclusively, you would soon 
learn to financier well; but your natural tendency 
is not toward the financiering department; it is 
more toward making something perfect that shall 
meet the wants of the world, or gratify its tastes ; 

in other words, you would make a better manu- 
facturer or artist than merchant. You could 
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make something that the world would want, better 
than you could command good prices and financier 
the income and thus keep the business going. You 
would not make so good a publisher as an editor. 
You would take more pleasure and pride in mak- 
ing a good paper than in working up the financial 
department, and making it a paying concern. 

You have a very strong will—this you probably 
get from your father; but you get the finer 
qualities, the impulse, the genius, more from your 
mother. In combination with your tastes and 
criticism and genius, you have courage, pride, 
force, firmness, and will-power, which serve to im- 
press these other qualities upon those who come 
within your sphere. Your Combativeness and 
Destructiveness are rather large; and these join- 
ed to your independence and will-power make 
your character very positive. 

Your intellect, imagination, and temperament 
indicate sharpness, clearness, and vividness, while 
the elements of force indicate dignity, strength, 
courage, determination, and power to wield your 
abilities successfully. 

You area very social man. You are;fond of all 
the interests of home. You regard the cradle as 
an altar which is very near to heaven. You love 
children as well as a mother, and if you were 
to write any poetry, the chances would be very 
strong that you would begin at the cradle or end 
there. 

Your friendship is very intense. You are not 
satisfied with a few particular cronies—you feel 
as if you wanted to loveeverybody. Thisis part- 
ly a philanthropic spirit. You discriminate 
among good men as to who shall be your select 
companions, still, you feel no necessity of dismiss- 





ing an old friend to make room for a new one, but 
you would prefer rather to have an extension- 
table and have another turkey bought, and in- 
crease the viands as the number of friends might 
increase. You are at home in the social circle. 
Your influence with women is considerably more 
than average. If you were to fall into difficul- 
ties, or poverty, or suffering of any kind, woman 
would be your earnest advocate; children also 
would take your part. Whoever, as a child, has 
known you, clings to you as he becomes older. If 
you wanted an office, your true way would be to 
electioneer with the children, and you would be 
sure to get their votes when they become old 
enough. There is not one man in ten thousand 
who has as much love for children as you, or who 
has, in conjunction with that, so great a develop- 
ment of the organs necessary for a teacher; but 
you are capable of teaching the higher branches 
and the more advanced minds You would excel 
as a classical scholar, and would also excel in 
the sciences, as an artist, a writer, or mechan- 
ician. 

You ought to have more Hope and more Venera- 
tion. If you had more Hope, you would not feel 
as anxious relative to success, and would, conse- 
quently, take life more easily, and not wear your- 
self out by that anxious care which creates fric- 
tion. The best advice I can give you, is to take 
life coolly, live moderately, and not try to do six 
days’ work in one. Spread your effort over the 
whole year. It is not necessary that everything 
be done at once, As I have before said, sleep 
abundantly, exercise largely, avoid unnecessary 
care, anxiety, and friction. You need more body, 
and must husband your resources, or you will 
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be likely to wear out through the over-action of 
your brain. 
BIOGRAPHY. 


James CrurKsHANK, the enterprising editor 
and publisher of the Wew York Teacher, was 
born in Argyle, Washington County, N. Y., Au- 
gust 28, 1831. He is the sixth of eight children, 
and inherits from his parents a sound constitution 
and remarkable powers of physical and mental 
endurance. He is of medium height, slightly 
built, of active temperament, and characterized 
for energy, precision, and independence. Trained 
to habits of self-reliance, and with an ardent thirst 
for knowledge, he left the paternal roof at the age 
of fourteen, and, aided at the first by his elder 
brother Robert, has carved his own way to the 
post of usefulness and honor that he now occupies. 

He was fitted for college in Albany, under the 
immediate instruction of Rev. Dr. P. Bullions, and 
matriculated at Union College in 1847. Here he 
remained a year, when he left for a temporary en- 
gagement as teacher. This new calling he prose- 
cuted with some success for a couple of years, but 


feeling the need of further culture, and having, at 
that time, a leaning toward the Church, he spent — 


another year at Madison University. Leaving col- 
lege a second time to replenish his exhausted 
finances, he engaged in a school in New Jersey. 
His success and fondness for the vocation decided 
his future course. He gave his whole soul to the 
profession of his choice, and became at once an 
earnest worker in the educational reforms of the 
day. 

In conjunction with his brother he established 
a classical school at Bellport, L. I., where he spent 
three years. His sympathies and aid going out 
from the narrow limits of his own school-room, he 
met regularly with the County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, and was a leading spirit in all measures for 
the improvement of the means of public education. 
In 1855 he was elected a member of the board of 
editors of the WWew York Teacher at the annual 
meeting of the State Teachers’ Association, and in 
the autumn of the same year he removed to Al- 
bany to accept the post of first clerk in the De- 
partment of Public Instruction. This position he 
resigned the following year, the State Association 
having tendered to him that of editor and pub- 
lisher of the Teacher. This periodical was, at 
that time, deeply involved and crippled in its 
finances. To its management the publisher gave 
his best endeavors, and entered with spirit into 
all plans that promised educational reform. The 
Teacher is now one of the most enlightened and 
progressive journals in the country, and is doing 
good service in the educational cause. At the last 
annual meeting the Association again placed it in 
his hands for the further term of five years. 


Mr. C.’s style, as a writer, is terse, direct, and 
elegant. He is precise in the use of language, 
and no great talker, unless deeply interested, and 
then he is zealous as the supporter of any mea- 
sure his judgment approves. He speaks with ra- 
pidity and earnestness, and is of pleasing address. 
He belongs to the’conservative school of reformers, 
and subjects each new scheme to careful examina- 
tion before giving it his indorsement. He was 
among the founders of the National Teachers’ As- 
sociation, and has ever given it cordial support by 
his pen, voice, and presence. 


—— 
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If culture, zeal, and love of the profession can 
accomplish anything, there is before him a career 
of usefulness that will tell upon the educational 
interests of the State and country. 
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DEATH OF MR. WM. COMBE. 





Diep in Jersey City, N. J., after a long and 
painful disease of the heart and lungs, in his 66th 
year, William Combe, the last surviving brother 
of the late George Combe, Esq., author of ‘* The 
Constitution of Man,” ‘‘ Moral Philosophy,” ““Phre- 
nology,” “‘ The Relation Between Science and Re- 
ligion,” and other scientific works: “a man of 
the greatest purity of mind,” as Prof. Rogers said 
of him to the writer of this notice. 

Mr. Wm. Combe was one of seventeen children, 
all from the same parents, born in Edinburgh, 
Scotland, and the last surviving brother of Dr. 
Andrew and Mr. George Combe, to both of whom 
he bore a striking resemblance, and especially to 
the Doctor. He was a tall, stout, and well-formed 


| man, with a large and well-developed head, where- 


in all the mental organs were in good endowment, 
working together in beautiful harmony; in the 
manifestation of all the feelings and thoughts of 
enlightened human nature, guided and controlled 
by reason, conscience, and sound understanding. 
He was in truth a Christian philosopher, a firm 
believer in the great and delightful doctrine that 
God governs the moral as well as physical world 
by the natural laws, and that we can not be well 
or happy, much less prosperous in this beautiful 
world, unless we first study and obey the laws 
governing our own nature, and their relation 
with the world in which we live. His whole life 
was in perfect keeping with these philosophical 
sentiments, and during his long and severe sick- 
ness he preserved a calm and cheerful state of 
feeling, often remarking to his excellent and de- 
voted wife, and the two lovely daughters, his only 
children—now entering into womanhood—that 
“God was good,” and “that he was ready to go 
home and be at peace there, as he had been on 
earth, with alf mankind.” 

His attachments to his family and friends were 
strong and abiding; his kindness, love of truth, 
and moral honesty were in full endowment, and 
ever active elements in his mental constitution, 
as the writer of this poor tribute to his memory 
well knows, having been intimately acquainted 
with him the last twenty-five years. His death 
is a great loss to his charming family. To his 
numerous friends, his many virtues and purity 
of life will long be cherished as the bequest left 
them of a good friend and Christian philosopher, 
whose like we fear we shall not soon see again. 

Untoa, N. Y. J. McC. 


———s- 0 


Love in & woman’s heart is like a fountain in a 
woodland dell, covered with mosses and fern- 
leaves. No ray of sunshine reaches it, and no 
breath of summer air stirs its waters. The idle 
wanderer may roam around it, may even pluck 
the blue forget-me-nots upon its brink, without 
discovering it. He who can gently untwine the 
clinging vines, and push aside the drooping leaves, 
until he gazes into the pure depths, will see re- 
flected upon the bosom of the trembling water not 
only the deep blue heavens and the golden stars, 
but nearer to him will look up from those dark- 
ling depths his own image.-—-C. E. Fairfield. 
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DRUNKEN PHRENOLOGISTS. 


Tue public have long been imposed upon, and 
greatly disgusted by a few—and by a very few— 
miserable vagabonds, who steal the livery of sci- 
ence to obtain the means wherewith to gratify 
gross and perverted appetites and propensities. 
We could name more than one of this description, 
but prefer not to bring them into notice, or to de- 
file our pages with their names. Our object in 
this reference to the matter is simply to warn the 
public to be on their guard against pretenders, im- 
postors, and dissipated vagabonds, 

It is enough for us to state that no true phre- 
nologistzso far forgets himself as to commit the 
offenses named above. A true phrenologist must 
be a true man—a temperate, circumspect, up- 
right, worthy citizen. The following testimony is 
in point. A distinguished United States senator, 
referring to PoreNoLoGy, writes us as follows : 

‘*When a man properly understands himself, 
mentally and physically, his road to happiness is 
smooth, and society has a strong guaranty for his 
good conduct and usefulness.” 

“< His road to happiness is smooth”—a very im- 
portant matter in the journey of life. Again: by 
his understanding himself, “‘ society has a strong 
guaranty for his good conduct and usefulness.” 
This is not only true, but it is a testimonial 
worthy its high source. 

We may add, inasmuch as our science is 
brought into disrepute by the vile and vicious 
vagabonds, we would urge upon all true friends 
of the cause to discountenance and put down these 
offenders. 

PHRENOLOGY is no more responsible for the 
bad uses to which these creatures put it, than is 
Christianity at fault for ‘‘ cloaking” wicked men 
and women who thus pervert it. 

The credit of a good bank may not suffer on ac- 
count of counterfeits which may be put into circu- 
lation, and yet many innocent persons may be 
‘‘taken in.” By observing the following general 
rules, the public need not be deceived by this class 
of impostors. 

A good phrenologist will neither get,"drunk, 
gamble, lie, or steal. Neither will he engage in 
any of the low or wicked pursuits. He will not 
use profane or vulgar language, nor glory in his 
shame. But, on the contrary, a good phrenol- 
ogist will live a life of usefulness, circumspection, 
and honor. He will not only preach the truth, 
but he will practice it on all occasions. In short, 
a good phrenologist will be a good citizen, a gen- 
tleman, a mediator, and the benefactor of his 
race. All this, and more, may be expected from 
one thoroughly imbued with the true spirit of 
Phrenology, while the worst conduct may be look- 
ed for from those who prostitute ‘‘ our noble sci- 
ence” to base purposes. 

The public should discriminate, and not suffer 
themselves to be imposed upon by ignorant, wick- 
ed, and graceless scamps. 

We do know that the tendencies of this science 
are UPWARD, HIGH, AND HOLY. 

We close with a testimonial from that great and 


lamented scholar and statesman, the Hon. Horace 
Mann, who said: 

*T look upon Phrenology as the guide to phi- 
losophy and the handmaid of Christianity. Who- 
ever disseminates true Phrenology is a public 
benefactor.” 


ca, 


—— 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE THIRTY~-EFIGHT. ] 
commodating our conduct to the agencies of the material objects around 
us. It seems irrational to expect that God will hereafter compensate 
good men for sufferings which they bring upon themselves by neglect- 
ing to study and obey his own institutions. 

The next class of objects to which I solicit your attention is the 
organic. These have received definite constitutions, and observe spe- 
cific modes of action; in other words, they also act under fixed and 
independent laws, impressed on their constitution by nature. Thus, 
the human body is subject to continual waste, to repair which nutri- 
ment is necessary. This is supplied through the medium of the 
blood; which replaces decayed particles carried off by the absorbent 
vessels, and stimulates the brain and other organs to perform their 
functions aright. But to render it capable of accomplishing these 
objects, it must be supplied with chyle from the ,stomach, and oxygen 
from the lungs; and hence a necessity arises for eating wholesome 
food and breathing pure air. The bones are composed of organized 
materials, and are supplied with certain vessels for their nutrition, and 
with others for the removal of their decayed particles; all of which act 
regularly, like the mechanism of a plant. Similar observations apply 
to the muscles, the skin, the blood-vessels, the brain, and all other por- 
tions of the body. : 

Growth and decay, health and {disease, pleasure and pain, in all of 
these parts, take place according to fixed rules, which are impressed 
on the organs themselves; and the organs act invariably, independently, 
and immutably, according to these rules. For instance—if we neglect 
to take exercise, the circulation of the blood becomes languid, the 
bones, muscles, nerves, and brain are imperfectly nourished ; and the 
consequences are—pain, loss of appetite, of strength, of mental vivacity, 
and vigor, and a general feeling of unhappiness. If we labor too in- 
tensely with our minds, we exhaust our brains, impair digestion, and 
destroy sleep; this renders the organs of the mind incapable of action ; 
and we are visited at last with Jassitude, imbecility, palsy, apoplexy, or 
death. If we exercise our muscles too severely and too long, we ex- 
pend an undue amount of the nervous energy of our bodies on them, 
our brains become incapable of thinking, and the nerves incapable of 
feeling, and dullness and stupidity seize on our mental powers. 


It is, therefore, a law inscribed on the constitution of the body— 
That we shouldiconsume a sufficiency of wholesome food, and breathe 
unvitiated air. And however moral our conduct, however constant our 
attendance inthe house of prayer, however benevolent our actions may 
be, yet, if we neglect this organic law, punishment will be inflicted. 
In like manner, if the laws of exercise be infringed-—if, for instance, 
we overwork the brain, we are visited with punishment, whether the 
offense be committed in reclaiming the heathen, in healing the sick, in 
pursuing commerce, in gaming, or in ruling a state. If we overtask 
the brain at all, it becomes exhausted, and its action is enfeebled; and 
as the efficiency of the mind depends on its proper condition, the men- 
tal powers suffer a corresponding obscuration and decay. 

There is obvious reason in this arrangement also. If the brain were 
to flourish under excessive toil, in a good cause, and suffer under the 
same degree of exertion only in a bad one, the order of nature would 
be deranged. Good men would no longer be men; they might dis- 
pense with food, sleep, repose, and every other enjoyment which binds 
them to the general company of mankind. But, according to the view 
which I am expounding, we are led to regard the constitution, modes 
of action, and relations of our organized system, as all instituted directly 
by the Creator; birth from organized parents, growth, decay, and 
death in old age appear as inherent parts of our frames, designedly 
allotted to us; while pain, disease, premature decay, and early death 
appear, to a great extent, to be the consequences of not using our con- 
stitutions properly. 

When, therefore, we see the children of good men snatched away 
by death in infancy or youth, we should ascribe that calamity to these 
children having inherited feebly organized bodies from their parents, 
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or having, through ignorance or improper treatment, been led, in their 
modes of life, to infringe the laws which regulate organic matter. The 
object of their death seems to be to impress on the spectators the im- 
portance of attending to these laws, and to prevent the transmission of 
imperfect corporeal systems to future beings. If we see the children 
of the wicked flourishing in health and vigor, the inference is, that they 
have inherited strong constitutions from their parents, and have not in 
their own lives seriously transgressed the organic laws. We have no 
authority from our philosophy for supposing that Providence, in re- 
moving the just man’s children, intends merely to try his faith or 
patience, to wean him from the world, or to give occasion for recom- 
pensing him hereafter for his suffering ; nor for believing that the un- 
just man’s family is permitted to flourish, with a view of aggravating 
his guilt by adding ingratitude for such blessing to his other iniquities 
in order to augment his punishment ina future life. We see, in these 
results, simply the consequences of obedience and disobedience to the 
Jaws impressed by the Creator on our constitution. 


This principle delivers us from some perplexities and difficulties 
When the children of good men are healthy, this circumstance is re- 
garded as agreeable to the notions which we entertain of a just, Provi- 
dence. But when other men, not less excellent, have feeble children, 
who die prematurely and leave the parents overwhelmed with grief, 
the course of Providence is regarded as inscrutable; or, by way of 
reconciling it to reason, we are told that those whom God loveth, he 
chasteneth. When, however, the wicked man’s children die prema- 
turely, this is regarded as a just punishment for the sins of the parents ; 
but sometimes they live long, and are prosperous; and this is cited as 
an example of the long-suffering and loving-kindness of God! The 
understanding is confounded by these contradictory theories, and no 
conclusions applicable to our practical improvement can be drawn from 
the events. When we look at the independence of the natural laws, 
when we recognize the principle that obedience to each has it peculiar 
reward, and disobedience its appropriate punishment, we find that our 
difficulties diminish. 'The man who obeys every law but one, is pun- 
ished for his single infraction; and he by whom one only is obeyed, 
does not, on account of his neglect of all the others, lose the reward 
of his*solitary act of obedience. 


It still remains true, that ‘those whom God loveth, he chasteneth,”’ 
because the punishments inflicted for the breach of his laws are insti- 
tuted in love, to induce us to obey them for our own good; but we 
escape from the contradiction of believing that he sometimes shows 
his love by punishing men who obey his laws; which would be the 
case if he afflicted good men by bad health, or by the death of their 
children, merely as trials and chastisements, independently of their 
having infringed the Jaws of their organic constitution. 

We avoid also another contradiction. The most religious persons 
who implicitly believe that disease is sent as a chastisement for sin, or 
in token of Divine love, never hesitate, when they are sick, to send for 
a physician, and pay him large fees to deliver them as speedily as pos- 
sible from this form of spiritual discipline. This is very inconsistent 
on their parts. The physician, however, proceeds at once to inquire 
into{the physical causes which have disordered the patient’s organiza- 
tion; he hears of wet feet, exposure to cold air, checked perspiration, 
excessive fatigue, or some similar influence, and he instantly prescribes 
physical remedies, and it is often successful in removing the disorder. In 
all this proceeding, the common sense of the patient and physician 
leads them to practice the very doctrine which Iam expounding. They 
view the suffering as the direct consequence of the departure of some 
of the bodily organs from their healthy course of action, and they en- 
deavor to restore that state. 

A striking illustration of the difference of practical result between 
the one and the other of these views of the Divine administration is 
furnished by the history of the cholera. When it approached Edin- 
burgh, a board of health was instituted under the guidance of physi- 
clans. They regarded the cholera simply as a disease, and they viewed 
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disease as the result of disordered bodily func- 
tions. They, therefore, urged cleanliness, sup- 
plied nourishing food to the poor, and provided 
hospitals and medicine for the infected ; and 
these means were, on the whole, surprisingly 
successful. Rome is at this moment threatened 
with the approach of the cholera; but the 
Pope and his Cardinals are pleased to view it, 
not as a disease, but asa religious dispensation ; 
and what means do they use to prevent its ap- 
proach? A friend in Rome, in a letter dated 
November 5, 1835, writes thus: “ A black 
image of the Virgin has lately been carried 
through the city by the Pope and all the Car- 
dinals, for the express purpose of averting the 
cholera; so you see we are ina hopeful way, 
if it should assail us.”” The cholera did attack 
Rome, and fifteen thousand persons fell vic- 
tims to it, out of a population not much exceed- 
ing that of Edinburgh, where fewer than three 
thousand perished. Every reflecting mind 
must see the superiority of the precautions 
used in the city of Edinburgh over those prac- 
ticed in Rome; yet the opinion that disease is 
the consequence of disordered bodily organs, 
and that the action of these organs is regulated 
by laws peculiar to themselves and distinct 
from the moral and religious laws, lies at the 
bottom of these different courses of action. 
My aim, you will perceive, is to bring our phi- 
losophy and our religious notions into harmo- 
ny, and to render our practice consistent with 
both. 


[v0 BE CONTINUED.] 
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START RIGHT!—WNo. 2. 


BY A. D. J. 


I wAp the happiness to be one of the audience 
to which Professor Agassiz delivered his first lec- 
ture in the United States. It was in our modern 
Athens, the city of Boston. It was introductory 
to his great series of lectures which followed, on 
the subject of Natural Philosophy and Science. 
Well do I recollect—it was many years agone— 
the rich and glowing thoughts which sparkled 
amidst the broken language as it fell from his 
unanglicized lips. It was as if he had thrust his 
hand into the casket of science, and scattered 
broadcast the diamonds, and rubies, and pearls 
therein treasured up. Among other things, he 
related an incident of his own experience, which 
is so illustrative of what I wish to say in this con- 
nection, that I can not forbear transferring it to 
these papers, and will speak in his person, although 
the language may not be exactly his. 

«While I was in Switzerland, revising Profes- 
sor ——’s great work on the fishes of that region, 
my brother, who at that time was pushing his 
investigations into the chalk mines which lie be- 
neath the great city of Paris, sent me a single 
scale of a fish unlike anything ever before known. 


IT immediately set myself to work to rear the fab-. 
ric of which only this single brick was known to 


exist. When I had completed my fish, I sent a 
drawing of it, with a description of its habits, etc., 
to the Journal of Arts and Sciences, then issued 


at Paris, in which it was published. Several 
years after, my brother found in those chalk for- 
mations a perfect fossil of the same species, and 
Sent it for my inspection. On comparing it with 
my drawing, I found that so exactly had I deline- 
ated it, that not a single line required alteration.” 

In connection with this I would also state the 
fact, that there are in the same Academy savans 
so perfectly skilled in the Awman natural science, 
that they, with equal facility, erect a perfect 
manikin of any subject, whose dissected foot or 
hand is sent to their inspection. 

The use which I wish to make of these very 
striking facts is this: If from the examination 
of a single scale or bone of an extinct race, the 
naturalist can tell you to what class of animals it 
belongs, even if before it had ever been known 
to exist, describing also with almost perfect ex- 
actness the habits of such animals; or if the 
professors of natural science can build for you a 
perfect manikin of your departed friend, whose 
single limb you have placed in their hands, al- 
though they have never seen the individual or 
heard any description of him, surely it should 
not be a thing to excite a wondering disbelief when 
the professed phrenologist assumes to predicate 
character on the external manifestations of the 
human head, the seat of the brain, the confessed 
throne of the mind or soul. 


It does not amount to an argument against the 
assumption, because there be heads “so like as 
any twins,” which yet give out such dissonant 
signs. For Phrenology itself acknowledges that 
these dissonances arise from some disturbing cause 
over which the mind has no control. Two bells 
cast in the same mold, of equal purity and 
weight of metal, entirely similar in all external 
aspects, are found to give out tones entirely dis- 
similar; one sonorous, liquid, powerful—the 
other dull, thin, and light, and varying also in 
their key. Science teaches, and unerringly 
teaches, that there is somewhere a real cause for 
this difference, sometimes discoverable upon close 
investigation, sometimes defying the most rigid 
and protracted scrutiny. A thousand causes may 
produce the result; the incorporation of some for- 
eign substance—a formidable bubble of air lodged 
near the edge—the difference of the temperature 
when the bell was cast—an internal and invisible 
fracture, and innumerable and almost inconceiy- 
able other causes may produce the result. 


And so of the head; although there may be 
great incongruity of character where two headsare 
presented exceedingly similar in their cranial de- 
velopments, it militates nothing against the 
validity of the claim of Phrenology; for if this 
single case of incongruity is of so much importance 
in the estimation of the skeptic, what will he do 
with the thousand-and-one cases of perfect agree- 
ment? You shall find two heads of similar form, 
which shall manifest adverse characteristics ; and 
so you shall find two bells, as nearly similar as two 
peas, which, when struck at the same time and 
manner, shall give out jangling tones. -But these 
prove only the exception to the law which makes 
ten thousand bells to chime in harmony, and 
twice ten thousand heads to give forth to the ma- 
‘gician’s touch the same indubitable tokens. 
“The difficulty of arranging and locating these 
various and varied manifestations is a far less 


difficult process than may at first glance be sup- 


posed. Slow, it assuredly must have been, and 
at first exceedingly imperfect. Nay, it can not 
be denied that the science is yet far from being 
perfected. Like all other sciences, it must be sub- 
ject to imperfections; and unlike the exact and 
mathematical sciences, it must forever be subjec- 
to the progress of knowledge, and the mental pro- 
cesses of the minds which undertake to decide 
upon it. Every new stand-point presents some 
different aspect, or at least some different shading 
of the same aspect. Two or more men may look 
upon the same object, for instance, each from a 
different point of observation, and although there 
shall be perfect harmony in the decision as to 
what the object is, there may be a wide discrep- 
ancy as to many of its details. 

And this, to some brain, may prove an insur- 
mountable obstacle to concession, and a sufficient 
ground to others for not only disbelief, but for de- 
rision, and scorn as well. But these things affect 
truth in no other way than to polish and render 
it more visible and self-evident. The most mat- 
ter-of-fact things have been laughed to scorn ere 
this—things which no man would now tempt the 
mad-house by even doubting. | 

But there is a large and rapidly growing class 
whose faith in science is just dawning, and who 
begin to hunger and thirst for the knowledge 
which it is the prerogative of Phrenology to im- 
part. Men and women who, enigmatical to them- 
selves, would fain solve the riddle of their lives— 
men and women who, perceiving the loss they have 
suffered through the ignorance of their fathers, 
and mothers, and teachers, are intensely desirous 
that their offspring shall have all the advantages 
which to their childhood and youth were denied ; 
and who anxiously look to Phrenology as their as- 
sistant and guide in conducting the training and 
development of the pure immortals intrusted to 
their charge. a 

For this class of inquirers we write, and to 
them would we devote especially what we have to 
say in the conclusion of these papers, and in which 
we propose to consider— 

I. The Odjections which are commonly urged 
against Phrenology, and 

Il. The Application of this science to the de- 
velopment and training of the Physical, Intellec- 
tual,and Moral natures of our children and youth. 





Our JoURNALS IN THE Sours.--While politi- 


cians are striving for personal and party ends to 
array one portion of our common country against 
the other, there are still some questions that are 
discussed harmoniously, and with benefit to all 
concerned ; among these are PHreNoLtocy and 
Physiology: and to prove conclusively that this. 
is the fact, we have but to refer to our subscrip- 
tion books. For while most Northern publica- 
tions are tabooed by our Southern citizens, our 
subscriptions for the PHrenoLocican JourNau 
from that section bid fair to surpass in number 
those of any previous year. A thorough knowl- 
edge of the principles taught by Phrenology, and 
a course of life founded on those principles, would 
make our country one harmonious whole. 

This fact is beginning to be known by the best 
thinkers everywhere, hence the patronage and sup- 
port given to the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
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PROF. FOWLER’S LECTURES. 


On the evening of January 28th, 1860, Mr. L. 
N. Fowuer, of the firm of Fownrer anp We.xLs, 
having given the last lecture of his second course 
at Hope Chapel, Broadway, New York: Alanson 
Nash, Esq., was chosen chairman, and Mr. Charles 
C, Wakely, secretary. Mr. James B. Richards 
offered the following preamble and resolutions, 
which were adopted by acclamation. 


Whereas. Prof. L. N. Fowler having now closed 
his second course of lectures on Phrenology, and 
illustrated its great practical value as an aid to 
self-improvement: we, who have listened to these 
lectures with great delight, deem it due to phre- 
nological science, to its able expositor, and to our- 
selves, to give some expression of our sentiments 
og this important subject at this time. There- 
ore, 

Resolved. That phrenology furnishes us a basis 
of a sound mental philosophy, and gives us a 
knowledge of our passions, our sentiments, and 
our intellectual faculties in a manner at once 
clear, practical, and available. _ 

Resolved. That phrenology is invaluable in its 
application to self-culture, to the choice of occupa- 
tion, to the training and management of children, 
and to the selection of apprentices, agents, busi- 
ness partners, and congenial companions for life ; 
and, as set forth by Prof, Fowler, we think great 
benefit may be.derived from this science by all. 

Resolved, That Prof. Fowler’s matter and man- 
ner commend him as a public teacher of phren- 
ology, and it gives us great pleasure to express to 
him our sincere thanks for the fund of useful in- 
struction imparted to us in the lectures now 
closed. 

Resolved. That we hereby earnestly invite Prof. 
Fowler to repeat his lectures in our city at his 
earliest convenience. : 

Resolved. That the foregoing resolutions be 
published in our principal daily papers. 

Axanson Nasu, Chairman. 
C. C. Waxexy, Secretary, 





PARASITE PHRENOLOGISTS. 


THERE are strolling, unprincipled persons, who 
disgrace phrenological science by their immoral- 
ities. Nota few there are who claim to be from 
our office, or agents lecturing for us ; sometimes 
they claim our very name. 

We have no connection with any phrenological 
lecturers outside of our establishment. We hope 
this statement will not be forgotten. 

Anybody can buy charts of us and throw them 
off the dock, or use them for recording examina- 
tions ; but the use of our charts gives them no nec- 
essary connection with us, and involves us in no 
responsibility on their account. 


The foregoing was suggested by the reception 
of the following letter, and this is one of many of 
similar import respecting different persons. 

G » ILu., Jun. 24, 1860. 

Messrs. Fowirr anp Wrtis—There is an ignorant 
quack phrenologist in this country who, by his reckless 
and disgusting lectures and his failures in examinations, 
is doing the cause a vast deal of injury; and as he makes 
the statement that the chart he uses was gotten up by 
himself, Mr. Fowler, and s»mebody e!se, in joint commit- 
tee appointed for that purpose by the National Phreno- 
logical Association at Chicago some year or two since, 
I deem it due to the cause of Phrenology, which is the 
cause of humanity, as well as to Mr. Fowler, to give 
you these facts. His name is G@. W. Radecker. Make 
any use of this you please, and use my name when nec- 
essary. SCRE F 


[We assure our readers that Mr. Fowler was neyera 
member of such a committee, or joined any individual or 


body of men in gettin up a chart in connection with any 
such tarda J & Ww] 








@o Correspondents. 


To A. R, O., of Metomen, Wis.—You say, ‘‘ In 
all the almanacs the sun is calculated to rise at the samo 
time on a parallel instead of a meridian.” If by “the same 
time” you mean the same instant of absolute time, it is 
not so, nor do the almanacs so state it. You must be 
aware that different meridians have different times, so that 
when it is noon on any meridian it is 11 o’clock on another 
meridian 15 degrees to the west, and 1 o’clock in the after- 
noon on a meridian 15 degrees to the east of it! The time 
of the sun’s rising and setting is therefore marked dowa 
in the time of the meridian of the place for which the al- 
manac is calculated. All places in the same meridian 
have the same hours or time of day, though the hours of 
his rising and setting will differ materially according to 
the latitude. 

You are therefore wrong in supposing that the sun rises 
and sets at the same time to all places under the same 
meridian. If you travel southward on your own, or any 
other meridian till you get to the equator, you will find 
that the sun will rise and set there throughout the year at 
6 o’clock, so that the day and night will be equal through- 
out the year; and any length of day or night may be found 
on that or any other meridian from twelve hours to six 
menths by moving southerly or northerly. The hour of 
the sun’s rising and setting depends on the latitude of the 
place and the sun’s declination taken in combination with 
each other; and this hour is (with a small exception which 
will be noticed presently) the same for all places on the 
samhe parallel. The exception is caused by the small 
change which takes place in the sun’s declination when 
passing from the meridian of one place to that of another 
on the same parallel, which change will affect the hour of 
rising and setting some little, but ag this never exceeds a 
smaj]l fraction of a minute of time, generally only a few 
seconds, the almanac-makers rarely pay attention to it. 





D. W. K.— Accept our warmest thanks for the 
club of subscribers for Lirz. The work to which you refer 
—now out of print—will be revised and reprinted at our 
earliest conyenience. 

E. M. H., Ohio.—The ‘gentlemen about whom 
you inquire is capable of filling the place assigned him, 
and that, too, most creditably; but surrounded as he is by 
ambitious and mercenary politicians, he may yield to a 
course of action which may be repugnant to his own 
judgment and his better feelings. 


T. J. McM.—* Fowler on Memory” will give 
you valuable hints as to cultivating your intellect and im- 
proving the memory. The cost of this book, by mail, is 
88e. ‘*Education Complete” embraces the above book 
and two others—viz., ‘‘Self-Culture” and ‘ Physiology,” 
and the whole costs, by mail, $2 50. 


H. E. W.—1st. You are practical and ingenious, 
and could do well in some nice mechanical pursuit, with 
proper culture. 2d. You could succeed as a Water-Cure 
physician. 8d. You would succeed as a scholar in lan- 
guages rather than as a talker. 





J. B.—We know of no book that explains the 
method of taking plaster casts, which is in the market. 
Besides, very few persons could succeed in taking casts of 


heads without some experience, with the fullest descrip- 
tion. You should consult a dentist or some one else, and 
learn how to work the plaster, and then try common things 
before you try the human face. 





Hiterary Notices. 


“Our Lirrte Pocket Pst.”—The fol- 
lowing are among the numerous testimonials given by the 
the press to “The Mechanics’ and Inventors’ Pocket 
Almanac for 1860 :” 


“Such is the title of a neat little annual published by 
Fow irr AnD Wettrs, New York. It contains besides the 
calendar pages, several tables of interest to the mechanic 
and inventor—one for ascertaining the number of days 
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from any one day in the year to another; the velocity of | 


water per second ; specific gravities of metals and woods; 
lengths of pendulums vibrating in given periods oftime ; 
the wind as a motive power; on steam, temperature, and 
power under different pressures ; on iron per foot, copper, 
etc., with numerous other tables and suggestions valuable 
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to any meehaniec. It also contains seven pages of ‘ Advice 
in Regard to Obtaining Patents for Invention,’ which is 
worth double the price asked for the work.”—New Hamp- 
shire Gazette. 

“ Filled with tables and other matter of the highest im- 
portance to mechanics. and inventors. The last seven 
pages are devoted to a thorough and complete. explana- 
tion of the way to proceed in order to procure patents for 
inventions. It is a reliable little book, and should be in 
the possession of every mechanic, and particularly should 
those have it who are of an inventive turnof mind.”— 
Saint Anthony Eapress. 

‘It contains many useful tables especially calculated to 
interest and instruct and assist all mechanics and invent- 
ors. Itis a useful pocket companion.”—Lewingion Leader. 

The Wellsboro’? Advertiser pronounces it “a gem in its 
way. 

The Literary Repository says: ‘‘ It can not fail to be of 
great value to every mechanic, artizan, and inventor ia 
the country. A real multum in parvo.” 

The Oskaloosa Times says: “It is a valuable pocket 
almanae, neatly printed, and contains much useful inform- 
ation to the mechanic and particularly to the inventor,” 

The Greyville Independnt says: “ It is a comprehen- 
sive little work, containing a number of interesting tables 
for inventors and mechanics. Send for it.” 


We send single copies, pre-paid by post, for 6 cents, or 
12 copies for 50 cents,’or 25 copies for $1. Address 
Fow Lrg AnD WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


Firrn Annvaut Report or THE SouTHERN 

Onto Lunatio ASYLUM FoR THE YEAR 1859. 

By a rapid glance through this report we are led to con- 
clude that it is under very thorough and efficient manage- 
ment, and that it is conducted more economically than 
public institutions (even in this country) generally are. 
Of late years more attention has been paid to the moral 
management of the insane than formerly, and it gives us 
pleasure to note the improvements made in this depart- 
ment of public charity, or rather public duty. 

Dr. J. J. McIhenny is the superintendent and physician, 
and from what we know of him we commend this institu- 
tion to public regard. For, like all other eminent physi- 
cians of the insane, such as the eminent Dr. Woodward, 
Dr. Brigham, Dr. Rockwell, and Dr. Buttolph, he is a 


thorough-going phrenologist, and carries into his position 
that knowledge which is so essential] to the correct com- 
prehension of insanity and the treatment of the insane. 
Dr. MeIlbenny is appreciated where he is known by all 
who are sufficiently informed to have an intelligent and 
valuable opinion on the subject. Since his cennection 
with the institution he has been enabled to manage the pa- 
tients without physical severity of any kind, and he walks 
among them like afond father. They follow and love him 
like children. Success to Dr. MeIlhenny. 


In Press.—Fowxier anv Weuts will shortly 
publish a useful and suggestive work, entitled— 

How tro Live: Saving and Wasting, or Domestic 
Economy Illustrated by the Life of Two Families of Oppo- 
site Character, Habits, and Practices, in a Pleasant Tale 
of Real Life, full of Useful Lessons in Housekeeping, and 
Hints How to Live, How to Have, How to Gain, and 
How to be Happy: including the Story of A Dime a 
Day. By Solon Robinson. 

Also, a small hand-book on— 

Tue Human Voice: Its Right Management, in 
Speaking, Reading, and Debating—including the Princi- 
ples of True Eloquence ; together with the Functions of 
the Vocal Organs—the Motion of the Letters of the Alpha- 
bet—the Cultivation of the Ear—the Disorders of the Vo- 
cal aud Articulating Organs— Origin and Construction of 
the English Language—Proper Methods of Delivery— 
Remedial Effects of Reading and Speaking, etc. By the 
Rev. W. W. Cazalet. New York: FowLer anp WELLs, 
publishers. Pre-paid by mail, in pamphlet, for 15 cents, 
in muslin, 25 cents. 


The author says: ‘‘ The work I now present to the pub- 
lic is the result of much thongbh and study over a period 
of more than fifteen years. aving myself suffered from 
relaxation of throat, and the feeling of exhaustion after 
speaking and reading, I set to work to consider the cause. 
This Jed me to investigate the mechanism and action of the 
yocal organ, and the result has been the present work, in 
which I have endeavored to show the natural action of all 
the organs concerned in the formation of speech. I speak 
eonfidently of the effect that must follow from attention to 
the rules I have laid down, not only from my own case, 
but also from that of others to whom I have imparted these 
principies. * * * * * My object is the promulgation 
of true principles not only for establishmg general rules 
for guidance from the first elements of speaking and read- 
ing to the highest outpourings of eloquence, but also af- 
fording a means for relief to those suffering from the many 
evils arising from misunderstanding and wrong direction, 
where the voice is the basis of the professional career. 

In this second edition I have introduced the subject of 
Delivery as a system fur correct speaking and reading. 
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Advertisements. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for this Journal, to 
secure insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or bee 
fore the 10th of the month previous to the one in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 
should be sent in at once. 

Trrms.—Twenty-five cents a line each insertion. 


THE LEADING TWO-DOLLAR MAGAZINE! 








ARTHUR’S 
Lapites’ Homer MAGAZINE 
FOR 1860. 
VOLUME XY. AND XVI. 
Edited by 


T. 8. ARTHUR and VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


Dewoted to Social Literatwre, Art, Morals, Health, 
Fashions, and Domestic Happiness. 


The Publishers of “ ArTuur’s Lapres’ Home MAGAzINE” 
claim for it the distinction of being the BEST TWO-DOLLAR 
MAGAZINE in the country. And this is the voice of the 

ress as well as the people. Read the following, from 
adrenal of like tenor in our possession : 

Decidedly the best of the two-dollar Magazines. — 
Courier, Findley, O. 

The best two-dollar Magazine published.—Democrat, 
Kenton, 0. 

The cheapest and best of its kind.—Rep., Nashville, 
Ind. 

The very best Magazine extant.—Argus, Corydon, Ind. 

The best of the two-dollar Magazines.—Sentinel, N. 
Lex., 0. 

Of all the popular family Magazines, we give this the 
preference.— Witness, Indianapolis, Ind. 

It stands among the foremost of our Magazines,— Times, 
Delphi, Ind. 

Beyond all doubt the best two-dollar monthly in the 
land.— Citizen, Urbana, O 

We look upon this popular work as one of the first in 
the country.—Rep., Lancaster, N. Y. 

There is no Magazine in the country we prefer to 
Arthur’s.— Herald, Marion, Iowa. 

It is pure and good, always aiming to elevate, purify, 
and refine.— Mail, Waterville, Me. 

It is equal to, and, we were about to say, surpasses the 
far-famed “‘ Godey.”—Southern Tier, Belmont, N. Y. 

It should enter every house and home in our broad 
land.— Republican, Valparaiso, Ind. 

We expect to take it until we get too blind from oid age 
to read anything—and then, if any one will read for us, 
we'll still take it—Hepress, Sullivan, il. 


TERMS: TWO DOLLARS a year in advance. 
Two Copies for one year................005. $3 00 
Four Copies for one year................-.+ 5 00 


All additional subscribers above four at the same rate, 
that is, $1 25 per annum. Where twelve subscribers and 
$15 are sent, the getter-up of the Club will be entitled to 
an additional copy of the Magazine. 

Those who send smaller clubs will be entitled to the 
extra copy by making additions thereto until the number 
reaches twelve. 

It is not required that all the subscribers to a Club be at 
the same Post-Office. 

Specimen nwnbers sent to all who wish to subscribe or 
make wp Clubs. 


CLUBBING. 
Home Magazine and Godey’s Lady’s Book, one year $3 50 
Home Magazine and Harper’s Magazine, one year.. 8 50 
Home Magazine and Saturday Evening Post....... 8 00 
Address, 


T. 8. ARTHUR & CO., 
323 Walnut Street, Philadelp hia 

















Physiology, Hydropathy, and the Laws of Life and Health 
—with Engravings illustrating the Human System—A 
Guide to Health and Longevity. Published monthly. 


Goop Heatrn 1s our Great Want.—We can obtain it 
only by a knowledge of the Laws of Life and the Causes 
of Disease. All subjects connected with Diet, Exercise, 
Bathing, Cleanliness, Ventilation, Dwellings, Clothing, 
Occupation, ete., are clearly presented in the WaTER-CURE 
JouRNAL. Hydropathy is fully explained and applied to 
all known diseases. Water-Cure is not equaled by any 
other mode of treatment in those complaints peculiar to 
Women. Particular directions are given for the treatment 
of ordinary cases at Home, so that all may apply it. The 
JourRNAL is designed for the “ People.” Believing Health 
to be the basis of all happiness, we rely on the friends of 
good Health to place a copy of the WATER-CurE JoURNAL 
in every family in the United States. Single Copy, $1a 
year; Five Copies, #4; Ten Copies, #7; Twenty Copies, 
$10. Subscriptions may commence now. Address, 

é FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 





For 1860. Now Ready. 
THe Warer-Currt ALMANAC 


FOR 1860, contains —besides all the usual calendars— 

Hygienic Medication; Water-Cure Explained; G@ymnas- 
tics for Consumptives ; Healthy Children ; Tight Lacing 
and Consumption ; with Hints, and Suggestions, Advice, 
ete. Price, prepaid by mail, only six cents. 





Tuer PHrREeNoLogicaAL ALMANAC 
for 1860, contains—besides the usual astronomical matters— 


Names of all the Organs; Portraits and Sketches of 
Prescott, Triplet Sisters, Ada Clifton, Major E. W. 
Serrell,. George G. Briggs, Dr. Winslow Lewis, Dr. 
Windship, Dr. Phelps. Dr. J. V. C. Smith, Dr. Mattson, 
Dr. D. Thayer, Judge Thos. Russell, Messrs. Pangborn, 
Ball, and Willis, Robert Burns, Signs of Character, 
Utility of Phrenology, Employment, etc. Price, six cents, 
or twenty-five for $1. Sent free by first mail. 


Toe MzcuHanics’ AND INVENT- 
ORS’ POCKET ALMANAC FOR 1860, contains— 


A Table showing the Time of the Sun’s Rising and Setting 
Equation of Time; Table of the Moon’s Phases; Com- 
positions of Brass; Theoretical Velocity of Water per 
Second ; Guage for Wire; Specific Gravities of Metals 
and Woods; Weight of Cast and Wrought Iron in 
Pounds, per Cubic Foot; Lengths of Circular ares 
to Radius Unity; Dimensions of Screws, Nuts, and 
Washers; Degrees (Fahrenheit) required to Melt dif- 
ferent Metals; Dimensions of Noted Stone Bridges of 
Europe; Lengths of Pendulums; Temperature of Steam 
at different Atmospheric Pressures; The Wind as a 
Motive Power, ete. Price six cents; twenty-five for $1. 


Address, FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 





Hoomr HaAanp-Books. 


We have just published new editions of the fol- 
lowing seasonable and very valuable works. They are 
the most complete, the most beautifully illustrated, and 
perfectly got up of any works of the kind. They may be 
had in oné large, handsome, well-bound volume complete, 
or in separate volumes, as preferred. They embrace 


r 

ue Hovsst: 
A New Intustratep PockrT MANUAL or RurAL ARCHI- 
TECTURE, With numerous Views and plans, or How to Build 


DweE.iine-Hovses, Barns AND SHEDS, 
SraBies, Horse & Carrie, Icr-Hovsss, 
Povuttry-Housss, Pie-Pens, Larar & SMALL. 


And all other buildings for farmers or village residents, 


Tot GaRvDEN: 
A Pooxrer Manvat or Horticutturs, or How to Cultivate 
Vegetables Fruits, and Flowers, with Information on the 


GrRowTH oF PLANTS, Sorts anp. MAnvRzEs, 
Tue KitoHEN GARDEN, Ture Fruit GARDEN, 
Taz FLowrr GARDEN, ORNAMENTAL TruExES, Ero. 


With the best list of flowering plants, trees, and shrubs 
approved and recommended by the American Institute. 


Tom Harm: 
A New Iniustratep Poorer MANUAL oF Practroan AG- 
RIOULTURE, or How to Cultivate all the Field Crops, 


THE Rotation or Crops, Unprr DRAINING, 
FENCES, THEIR VARIETIES, ON Farm Crops, 
Farm MANAGEMENT, ORCHARD MANAGEMENT, 


and other subjects of the utmost importance to every farm- 
er. It will surely be his own fault if the reader of this work 
does not make an improved system of farming “ pay.” 


DomerstTic ANIMALS; 


A Pocket MaAnvAtL on Stoox, or How to Breed, Rear, 
and Use all the Common Domestic Animals, 


Tue Best Horses, Tue Best Catrie, 
Tue Best MULEs, THE Brest Swine, 
Tue Best SHEep, Tue Best Pouttry, 


with Chapters on Bee-Keeping, Diseases, Home Trrat- 
MENT, and Cure of Sick Animals, ete. Very important, 


sc The House”—* The Garden” —‘‘The Farm”— 
and “ Domestic Animals,” may be had in paper 
covers, at 30 cents each, the four at $15; or in 
one large well-bound gilt volume, prepaid by 
first mail to any post-office, for $1 50. 


Address HOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 
{ae AeczntTs AND BooxsE.iurs, in every city, village, 
or neighborhood, may do well by engaging in the sale of 
these New ILLustRATED RuraLt Hanp-Booxs, 
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Spatpmne’s PreparRED GLUE. 


From the Home Journal, New Yorn, Aug. 27, 1859. 

Among the many apparent trifles continually being 
brought to the surface from the ideal under-world of the 
unknown, there are occasionally simple articles costing 
but little in detail, but whose combined benefits, useful- 


ness, and economy of time and money aggregate on the 


basis of millions. Such an article is SPALDING’s PREPARED 
Guivuz. Its uses areinnumerable, and as its cost is next to 
nothing, the demand for it is universal. It is prepared 
with chemicals, and used cold—requiring but little skill or 


time for its application. ; 
Manufactured by H.C. SPALDING & Co., 
48 Cedar Street, New York. 


Tue New In.ustratep Setr-In- 


STRUCTOR IN PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOLOGY, 
with more than a Hundred Engraved Portraits of Re- 
markable Men and Women. This excellent practical 
work, written for the information and improvement of a'1, 
embraces, among other topics: THe Laws or Lire; 
Hereditary Influences; Health— How to Preserve it; 
Temperaments—illustrated ; S1igNs oF CHARACTER; Prin- 
ciples and Proofs of Phrenology ; Analysis and Classiflca- 
tion of the Faculties ; and a Chart for Recording Exami- 
nations. A handy 12mo yol., revised and enlarged, bound 
with gilt back and sides. Prepaid bymail, only 50 cents, 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


Covers ror PHonoGrAPuHic Rx- 


PORTERS.—Morocco covers, 12mo, sent by mail, post- 

paid, for 50 cents. Books for Pencils, 48 pages, 6 cents 

each, or five for 25 cents. Books for Pens, 1! cents each. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


On Trisu—-To GIVE EVERY- 


ody a chance to judge for themselves, we send LIFE 
ILLUSTRATED three months for 25 cents. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 





CHART OF THE ANIMAL KING- 


DOM. By A. M. Redfield. This chart, which is in size 44 
by 5 feet, presents the subject of Natural History before the 
student in the most plain and simple manner possible. 
The arrangement of its several parts is so harmonious 
and beautiful, the classification so lucid and orderly, the 
statements and explanations so brief, yet comprehensive, 
that it merits the attention of all classes, from the student 
desiring to take his first lessons in this great science, to the 
experienced naturalist. To render it, if possible, still more 
plain, the chart is accompanied by a book of 700 pages, 
entitled, ZootoeroaL Screnor; or, Nature in Livin 
Forms ; illustrated by numerous plates. The chart an 
book are furnished for Ten Dollars. Not mailable. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


READER, WHAT SAY YOU TO GET- 


ting up a Club for LIFE ILLUSTRATED? Ask a few 
neighbors to join, and have four copies three months for 
$1. You will like it. A single copy 3 months, 25 cents. 


Now Rrapy—A New and Valuable Hand-Book on 


EH'ruir CuLrTruReE: 


A Guide to the Cultivation and Management of Frnit 
Trees, with Descriptions of the Best and Most Popular 
Varieties. It treats particularly of AppLes — PEArs— 
Pitums—PracHES—SMALL Fruits—BERRIES—and has an 
Appendix, with Directions for Cooking and Preserving all 
Kinds of Fruits. Price, prepaid by first mail, 50 cents. 
Address, FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 








Lire IxnuustratTEp.—A_ FIRST- 


class pictorial weekly—Vol. 9—Circulates largely in all 
the States, North, South, East, and West. Adapted to the 
farmer, planter, merchant, inventor, mechanic, and the 
family. $2a year; #1 half a year. 

Address, FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


ForREIGN PATENTS. 


Persons having inventions on which they are desirous of 
securing foreign patents, will do well to correspond with 
us before making other arrangements to secure them. 
Our arrangements in Europe are very complete, and our 
charges moderate. Prudence requires that applications 
for patents in Europe, particularly in England, should be 
made as early as possible. The drawings for English ap- 
plications (which are required to be on parchment) are 
made in our own office, which enables us to carry out the 
wishes and tastes of the inventor more perfectly than if 
we allowed them to be prepared in England. 

A “provisional protection” may be obtained in England 
for a smal] part of the whole expense of obtaining a patent, 
and this, while it secures the invention, allows the patentee 
some little time to pay the balance of the funds. Address, 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 








Lire ItiustratTep.—A _ FIRST- 


class pictorial weekly, for the family, the merchant, 
mechaaic, artisan, farmer, planter, manufacturer, builder, 
fruit-grower, etc. +2 a year. 

Address, FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 
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How to Live: 


SAVING AND WASTING; oR, Domestic Economy ILius- 
TRATED by the Life of Two Families of Opposite Character, 
Habits, and Practices, in a Pleasant Tale of Real Life, 
Useful Lessons in Housekeeping, and How to Live, How 
to Have, How to Gain, and How to be Happy; including 
the Story of A Dime a Day. By Solon Robinson. 1860. 
12mo, 340 pages. Price, 75 cents. Prepaid by mail on 
receipt of price. New York: Fowier anpD WELLS, Pub- 
lishers, 808 Broadway. 

No man, woman, or child, can read this book without 
being interested in its pleasant narrative and exposition 
of human character, and instructed in its lessons of 
economy, in things that pertain to every-day life, in every 
family. It is written by one of much experience, with the 
sole design to do good. It is a good book, written for a 
good purpose, and peculiarly well adapted to the use of 
all new beginners in housekeeping. It may be read with 
profit by all classes, and we are confident that no one can 
read it without being interested, amused, and instructed. 





A List OF NEARLY ALL THE 


Water-Cure Establishments in America—their location, 
ete.—given in the WATER-CURE JOURNAL. 





Lire Icuusrratep.—A  FIRSstT- 


class pictorial family journal, for men, women, and chil- 
dren, at home and abroad, in school, college, seats of 
government, everywhere, at $2 a year. 

Address, FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 








Fruir-GrRowERs AND NuRSERY- 
MEN will find an able advocate in LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 





SYRINGES. 


Having made arrangements with the manufacturers, we 
shall keep a supply of Syringes constantly on hand for sale 
at low prices. 

We shall send the very best Patent Elastic Syringe, 
warranted to give satisfaction, by mail, post-paid for $3. 
A liberal discount allowed to Water-Cure Establishments 
and those who buy to sell again. Cash orders shall be 
promptly attended to and dispatched by first express. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 208 Broadway, New York. 


A Remarkable Bock. 


Now Reapy.—Huints TowARpD 


PHYSICAL PERFECTION; 

Or, How to Acquire and Retain Beauty, Grace, and 
Strength, and Secure Long Life and Continued Youth- 
fulness. Price, PREPAID BY FIRST MAIL, only $1. 
Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 

308 Broadway, New York. 












,4LL GINDS OF BUSINESS PERTAILN- 
ING TO THE 


| Patent Office 


. Done in the most prompt / 
‘ and satisfactory K 


IMPORTANT TO INVENTORS. 


PATENT OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 


‘We transact at this office all kinds of busmess connected 
with procuring Patents, either in this country or in any of 
the European States. ; 

Having secured the aid of the best Patent Attorneys 
known to the public, bothin England and on the continent 
of Europe, we are able to afford the best of facilities for 
obtaining Patents in foreign countries. 

The Solicitor who has charge of our Patent Office Depart- 
ment, has for the past ten years been successfully engaged 
in obtaining patents for inventions, and during the later 
portion of that time has devoted particular attention to 
contested cases. 

The business of this Office will be strictly confidential. 
No charges will be made for examinations of new inven- 
tions; inventors may consult us as to the novelty and pat- 
entability of their improvements, and receive our report, 
by describing their inventions to us, and inclosing a stamp 
to prepay the return letter. 

mmunications by letter in reference to Inventions, 
Patents, or Patent Law, pomneey attended to. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 





Lire I:.Lustratep.—A_ FIRST- 


class weekly pictorial. Only $2. year: “1 for six months. 
Address, FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


S- 





Dr. S. B. Smrrn’s Crystan 
BATTERY MAGNETIC MACHINE, FOR EXTRACT- 
ING TEETH WITHOUT PAIN, AND FOR MEDI- 
CAL PURPOSES, 


This is the only instrument in the world with both the 


Direct and To-and-fro currents. The zines never require 
cleaning. Expense of running it, one cent a week. 
The machine is of strong power, warranted to run well. 
Orders promptly filled by 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


Lire Inuustratep—A_ FIRstT- 


class Pictorial Family Newspaper, commences its eighth 
volume this week. It is devoted to Education, Agriculture, 
Mechanics, Architecture, New Inventions, Business, to 
Moral and Intellectual Improvement, Social Entertain- 
ment, the News of the World, and all movements of 
practical interest and utility. Now is the time to subscribe, 
Only $2 a year, or three copies #5. Five copies $6, or ten 
copies $10. Getup a Club. Address, 
OWLER AND WELLS, New York. 











HOME IMPROVEMENT. 
How to Writs; 


A New Pocxer MANUAL OF COMPOSITION AND Letter 
Writing. Just the thing for everybody who has oceasion 
to write— 


Bustness LETTERS, 
Famity Letters, Notes anD Carns, AND 
Frienpiy LEerrers, NEWSPAPER ARTIOLES ; 


or any thing else. No young man or young woman in the 
country can afford to be without this popular and indis- 
pensable little manual. Price 30 cents; muslin, 50 cents. 


How to Tatxk; 


A New Pooxet MANUAL oF CONVERSATION AND DEBATH. 
Exceedingly useful to every one who would talk— 


Love LEtrTers, 


CoRREOTLY, In THE Sop, 

CLEARLY, In Tur Drawine-Room, 
FLUENTLY, In Desatine Soctery, 
FORoIBLY, In THE LEGISLATURE, 
ELOQUENTLY, AND At PusBLio MEETINGS, 
EFFECTIVELY ; On ALL Ocoasions, 


Probably no work in the English language contains so 
much useful matter oa this subject, in so small a space; 


and it is not a grammar, but an interesting book to read. 


Price 30 cents; in muslin, 50 cents. 


How to Brnaye ; 


A New Pocxrt Manvat or REPUBLICAN ETIQUETTE AND 
Guipr To Correct PrersonaL Hasits. If you desire to 
know what Good Manners require— 


At Home, As A GuEsT, 
ON THE STREET, In CoNVERSATION, 
AT a Party, At Paces or AMUSEMENT, 


At CHuROH, In TRAVELING, 
At TABLE, In tHE Company oF LADIES, 
As A Host, In CourtsHip— 


This is the book you want. The New York Hvening 
Mirror pronounces this “the most complete thing of the 
kind we have ever seen.” It is already accepted as a 
standard work on the subject of manners. Price 80 cents; 
in muslin, 50 cents. 


How to Do Bustyess ; 


A New Pooxer Manvat of Practical Affairs,and Guide to 
Success in the various Pursuits of Life. Indispensable— 


In THE Countine-Room, For Tae CiErxK, 

In THE STorE, For THe APPRENTIOR, 
In THE SHop, For THE FarMer-Boy, 
In THE MARKET, For THE Boox-AGEnt, 
On THE FARM, For atu Business Men, 
EVERYWHERE, For Everypopy. 


It teaches how to choose a pursuit, how to educate one’s 
self for it, and how to follow it with certain suecess. It is 
eminently practical, and adapted to the wants of all classes. 
Price, 80 cents; muslin, 50 cents. 

Fow.LeR anv WELLs, 
808 Broadway, New York. 








Lire I[.iustrarep—A_ First- 


class pictorial weekly, circulates East, West, North, and 
South. Adapted to the interests of all—to the farmer, 
planter, merchant, inventor, artisan, mechanic, to schools, 
the learned professions, law, medicine, and divinity. $2 
a year. FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 








ALL THE REQUISITES FOR 
PHYSIOLOGICAL, PHRENOLOGICAL, AND HY- 
DROPATHIC LECTURERS AND PRACTITIONERS 

MAY RE ORDERED OF 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
By Mail or Hwpress. 
PHYSIOLOGY. 


A beautiful set of anatomical and physiological plates, 
six in number, mounted on canvas and rollers, or color- 
ed. Price, $12. 

Also, Lambert’s Anatomical Charts on rollers, colored, 
six in the set. Price, $6. 

Also, Weber’s ditto, size of life, eleven in the set. 
Price, $25. 

Manikins, from $325 to $1,000 each. 

Skeletons—French wired—ready for use, from $35 to 


$45 each. 
AYDROPATHY. 
Dr. Wrall’s Encylopedia .6:o<tiras\ds owysewssdeddes cone $3 00 
Dr. Shew’s Family Physician. ~...% «) 0004004 see sesee 2 50 
Water-Cure in Chronic Diseases.............-s+ee0 1 50 
Domestic Practice of Hydropathy ..............---. 1 50 
Water-Cure Library, seven volumes, and other stand- 
ard works. 

Khe New, Pocket Syritge.......cecces oersetecasess 3 50 
PS ROMMRITATIB, ot. east enact cose Une aeeasecee's.o ce 2 00 
Nigpie Shield as. 9772 MeeRets. tes Ribs Ue BOSS 0 3T 


PHRENOLOGY. 


Specimens for Societies and Private Cabinets, Forty of 
our best Specimens, size of Life. Cast from the heads of 
John Quincy Adams, Aaron Burr, George Combe, Elihu 
Burritt, T. H. Benton, Henry Clay, Rey. Dr. Dodd, Thomas 
A. Emmett, Dr. Gall, Sylvester Graham, J. C. Neal, Silas 
Wright, Black Hawk, Osceola, etc., ete. They can be 
packed and sent as freight or express with safety. Price, 
only $25 for forty casts. 

Also, Fowler’s Phrenology, Combe’s Phrenology, Phre- 
nological Charts, and marked Busts. 

Crayon! Heady. icc cisions ans elsleisisiaiteiemte slate $1 50 to $3 00 
Water Color Heads. .2.icsv. f22e2 css. ene. 300 * 5 00 
Olb@oleP Hloads.2 5 SHAE... ee, See ae 400 “ 8 00 


INVENTORS WILL FIND A LIST OF 


all new Patents, with frequent illustrative Engravings in 
LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 25 cents for three months. 





“ Now orn Never.”—THE OFFER 


is still open, but unless accepted soon, our regular terms, 
$2 a year, will be adhered to. LIFE ILLUSTRATED 
will now be sent, on trial, three months for 25 cents. 


EVERY TEACHER should have 
Tur Rigut Worp 1n THE RIGHT 


PLACE: A Pocxrt Dictionary or Synonyms, TECH- 
NICAL TERMS, ABBREVIATIONS, ForriGN Puraszs, etc., 
etc., with a Chapter on Punctuation and Proof-Reading. 
This is an indispensable companion for every writer and 
speaker who would say exactly what he means, and 
neither more nor less. and say it inthe best way. Price, 
50 cents. FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 








AMERICAN AND ForEIGn STERE 


OSCOPIC EMPORIUM. 

An extensive and varied assortment of American and 
Foreign Views and Groups always on hand, at the lowest 
prices and of the best quiity. 

New invoices received per every arrival from Europe. 
Having agents in England and France, we are certain to 
receive the latest views published in either country, and 
our stock will be found both extensive and well-selected. 
A LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE. 

Parties at a distance sending us #3, $5, $19, $15, $20, or 
$25 can have a good instrument, and such pictures as they 
may request, sent by Express. 

All orders will be executed with care, and our friends 
may depend upon receiving a good and satisfactory selec- 
tion. 

Merchants from every section of the country are respect- 
fully invited to make an examination of our stock before 
purchasing elsewhere. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 





Tue Human Voice; its Ricur 
Management in Speaking and Reading—Principles of 
True Eloquence— Functions of the Vocal Organs— Motion 
of Letters of the Alphabet—Cultivation of the Ear—Dis- 


orders of Vocal and Articulating Organs—Origin and Con- 
struction of the English Language—Proper Methods of 
Delivery—Remedial Effects of Reading, Speaking, ete. 

A series of articles—t be comple ed in four numbers— 
commenced in the WATER-CURE JOURNAL for Sep- 
tember. 

Articles on Water-Cure in France ; Hydropathy ; Fever ; 
Water-Cure Explained; Scrofula; Sore Eyes; Nervous 
Debility ; Piles; Proper Food for Women; Saint Vitus’s 
Danee, ete., in september number, now ready. Terms, $1 
a year, or 10 cents a number. 

SPECIAL OFFER.—THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL 
will be sent four months for 25 cents, commencing with 
September. Address 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 303 Broadway, New York. 


——P® 





AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


{Marcu, 1860. 





AND THE TEMPERAMENTS 





DOMESTIC PROPENSITIES. 


1, Amatrvenrss.—The attachment of the 
sexes to each other, adapted to the continu- 
ance ofthe race. Abuse: Licentiousness and 
obscenity. Deficiency: Want of affection 
toward the opposite sex. 


2. PHILOPROGENITIVENESS.— Parental love 3 
fondness for pets, and the young and helpless 

enerally, adapted to the infantile condition. 
ainsai Excessive indulgence ; idolizing and 
spoiling children by caresses. Deficiency ; 
Neglect of the young. 

3. ApnHESIVENESS.—Friendship; love of 
company ; disposition to associate. Adapted 
to man’s requisition for society and concert 
of action. Abuse: Excessive fondness for 
company. Deficiency: Neglect of friends 
and society ; the hermit disposition. 


4, INHABITIVENESS.—Loye of home; de- 
sire to live permanently in one place; 
adapted to the necessity of ahome. Abuse: 
Prejudice against other countries, Defi- 
ciency : Continual roaming. 


A. Union ror Lirs.—Connubial love; de- 
sire to pair; to unite for life; and to remain 
constantly with the loved one. Abuse: Ex- 
cessive tendency of attachment. Deficiency: 
Wandering of the connubial affection. 


5. Continvity—aAbility to chain the 
thoughts and feelings, and dwell continually 
on one subject untilit iscompleted. Abuse: 
Prolixity ; tediously dwelling on a subject. 
Deficiency : Excessive fondness for variety ; 
“too many irons in the fire.” 


j 48 
DEFINITION OF THE FACULTIES 


SELFISH PROPENSITIES. 


E. Virativeness.—Love of life; youthful 
vigor even in advanced age. Abuse: Ex- 
treme tenacity to life; fear of death. Defi- 
ciency: Recklessness, and unnecessary ex- 
posure of life. 


6. ComBATIVENESS.—Self-defense, resist- 
ance; the energetic go-ahead disposition. 
Abuse: A quick, fiery, excitable, fault-find- 
ing, contentious disposition. Deficiency: 
Cowardice. 


1, DESTRUCTIVENESS.—Executiveness ; pro- 
pelling power; the exterminating feeling, 
Abuse: The malicious retaliating, revengeful 
disposition. Deficiency: Tameness ; inefii- 
ciency. 

8. ALIMENTIVENESS.—A ppetite ; desire for 
nutrition; enjoyment of food and drink. 
Abuse: Gluttony; camapnenss dranken- 
ness. Deficiency; Want of appetite ; abste- 
miousness. 


9. ACQUISITIVENESS.—Economy ; disposi- 
tion to save and accumulate property. 
Abuse: Avarice; theft, extreme selfishness. 
Deficiency: Prodigality; inability to appre- 
ciate the true value of property; lavishness 
and wastefulness. 


10. SrcrETIVENESS.—Policy ; management. 
Abuse: Cunning; foxy; to lie low; keep 
dark; disguise. Deficiency: Want of tact; 
bluntness of expression, 


11, Caurrousnuss. — Prudence; careful- 
ness; watchfulness ; reasonable solicitude. 
Abuse: Fear; timidity; procrastination. 
Deficiency: Careless ; heedless ; reckless. 


12. APPROBATIVENESS.—Affability ; ambi- 
tion; desire to be elevated and promoted. 
Abuse: Vanity; self-praise; and extreme 
sensitiveness. Deficiency: Indifference to 
public opinion, and disregard for personal 
appearance. 


13. SreLr-Esterm.—Dignity; manliness ; 
love of liberty; nobleness; an aspiring dis- 
position. Abuse: Extreme pride; arro- 
gance ; an aristocratic, domineering, repuls- 
ive. spirit. Deficiency: Lack of self-respect 
and appreciation. 


14, Frruwess.—Decision ; stability ; perse- 
verance; unwillingness to yield; fortitude. 
Abuse; Obstinacy; willfulness ; mulishness. 
Deficiency : Fickle-mindedness. 


MORAL SENTIMENTS, 


15. Conscrenriousnzss.—Justice; integ™ 
rity ; sense of duty and of moral obligation: 
Abuse: Scrupulousness ; self-condemnation ; 
remorse; unjust censure. Deficiency: No 
penitence for sin, or compunction for having 
done wrong. 

16. Horr. — Expectation; anticipation; 
looking into the future with confidence of 
success. Abuse: Extravagant promises and 
anticipations, Deficiency: Despondency ; 
gloom; melancholy. 

17. Sprerrvatitry.—Intuition; perception 
of the spiritual; wonder. Abuse: Belief in 
ghosts; witchcraft, and unreasonable isms. 
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SYMBOLICAL HEAD 


ILLUSTRATING THE EXTREME ACTION 
OF THE ORGANS. 





Deficiency : Lack of faith, incredulity, skep- 
ticism. 

18. Venrration.—Reverence ; worship ; 
adoration; respect for antiquity. Abuse: 
Idolatry; superstition; worship of idols. 
Deficiency: Disregard for things sacred; 
imprudence. 


19. Benzvotenor.—Kindness; desire to 
do good; sympathy; philanthropy; disin- 
erestedness. Abuse: Giving alms to the un- 
deserving; too easily overcome by sym- 
pathy. eficiency: Extreme selfishness ; 
no regard for the distresses of others. 


SEMI-INTELLECTUAL SENTIMENTS. 


20. OConsteroTrvENnEss.—Mechanical in- 
genuity; ability to use tools; eonstruct and 
invent. Abuse: A loss, of time and money 
in trying to invent perpetual motion. De- 
ficiency : Inability to use tools or understand 
machinery ; lack of skill. 


21. Ipzatiry.—Love of the perfect and 
beautiful; refinement; ecstasy; poetry. 
Abuse: A disgust even for the common du- 
ties of life. Deficiency : Roughness ; want of 
taste or refinement. 


B. Scpirirry.—Fondness of the grand and 
magnificent; the wild and romantic in 
nature, as Niagara Falls; mountain scenery. 
Abuse: Extravagant representations; fond- 
ness for tragedies. Deficiency: Views the 
terrific without pleasure or emotion. - 


22. Imrration.—Power of imitating ; copy- 
ing; working after a pattern. Abuse: Mim- 
icry ; servile imitation. Deficiency: Inabil- 
ity to conform to the manners and customs 
of society. 


23. Mirtarutness.—Wit; fun; playful- 
ness; ability to joke, and enjoy a hearty 
laugh. Abuse: Ridicule and sport of the 
infirmities and misfortunes of others. De- 
ficiency : Gravity; indifference to all amuse- 
ments. 


INTELLECTUAL ORGANS. 


OBSERVING AND KNOWING FACUL- 
TIES 


24. Inprvipvauity.—Ability to acquire 
knowledge by observation, and desire to see 
all things, Abuse: An insatiable desire to 
know al] about other people’s business; ex- 
treme inquisitiveness. Deficiency: A want 
of practical knowledge, and indisposition to 
notice external objects, 


25. Form.—Memory of the shapes, forms, 
faces ; the configuration of all things; it en- 
ables us to readily notice resemblances ; when 
fully developed, we seldom forget counte- 
nances. Deficiency: A poor memory of faces, 
shapes, etc.; not a good artist. J 

26. Srzz.—Ability to judgejof size length, 
breadth, height, depth, distance, and weight 
of bodies by their size; of measuring angles, 


ete. Deficiency: Unable to judge between 
small and large. 


27. Weieut.—Gravity ; ability to balance 
one’s self, required by a marksman, horse- 
man, or dancer; also, the ability to “ carry 
a steady hand,” and judge of perpendiculars. 
Abuse: Excessive desire to climb trees, or 
go aloft unnecessarily. Deficiency: Inability 
to keep one’s balance} liability to stumble. 


28. Coror.—Judgment of the different 
shades, hues, and tints, in paintings; the 
rainbow,and all things possessing color, will 
be objects of interest. Abuse: Extravagantly 
fond of colors; a desire to dress with many 
colors, Deficiency: Inability to distinguish 
or appreciate colors, or their harmony. 


29. OrpEr.—Method; system; arrange- 
ment; neatness, and convenience. Abuse: 
More nice than wise ; spends too much time 
in fixing; greatly annoyed by disorder ; old 
maidish. .Deficiency: Slovenliness; care- 
lessness about the arrangement of books, 
tools, papers, etc.; seldom knows where to 
find anything. 

80. CatouLation.—Ability to reckon fig- 
ures in the head ; mental arithmetic; to add, 
subtract, divide, multiply ; cast accounts and 
reckon figures. Abuse: A disposition to 
count everything. Deficiency: Inability to 
understand numeral relations. \ 


81. Locariry.—Recollection of places; 
the geographical faculty ; desire to travel and 


see the world. Abuse: A roving, unsettled - 


disposition. Deficiency : Inability toremem- 
ber places ; liability to get lost. 

32. Eventuatity.—Memory of events; 
love of history, anecdotes, facts, items of all 
sorts; a kind of walking newspaper. Abuse: 
Constant story-telling, to the neglect of 
duties. 7 , 

83. Tre.—Recollection of the lapse of 
time; day and date ; ability to keep the time 
in musie and dancing, and the step in walk- 
ing ; to be able to carry the time of day in the 
head. Abuse: Drumming with the feet and 
fingers. Deficiency: Inability to remember 
the time when things transpired; a poor 
memory of dates, 


84. Tune.—Love of music, and perception 
of harmony; giving a desire to compose 
music. Abuse: A continual singing, hum- 
ming, or whistling, regardless of speoprighy- 
Deficiency: Inability to comprehend the 
charms of music, . 

85. Lanevaae.--Ability to express our 
ideas verbally, and to use such words as will 
best express our meaning ; memory of words. 
Abuse: Redundancy of words. Deficiency: 
Extreme hesitation in selecting appropriate 
language. ‘ 


REFLECTIVE OR REASONING INTEL- 


LECT, 


86. OCavusatity.—Ability to reason and 
comprehend first principles; the why-and- 


‘organs containe 


_ Hope, to promote ente 


wherefore faculty; originality. Abuse: Too 
much theory without bringing the mind to 
a practical bearing; such a mind may be- 
come a philosopher, but is not practical. 


87. Comparison. —Inductive reasoning ; 
ability to classify and apply analogy to the 
discernment of principles; to generalize, 
compare, discriminate, illustrate; to draw 
correct inferences, etc. Abuse: Excessive 
criticism. Deficiency: To be unable to per- 
ceive the relation of one thing or subject to 
another. 


C. Humax Natvure.— Discernment of 
human eharacter ; perception of the motives 
of strangers at the first interview. Abuse: 
Unjust suspicion; a disposition to treat all 


| Strangers as rogues, Deficiency: Misplaces 
confidence; is easily deceived. 


D. AGREEABLENESS.—Blandness and per- 
suasiveness of manners, expression, and ad- 
dress ; pleasantness ; insinuation ; the faculty 
of sayi even disagreeable things plea- 
santly. Abuse: Affection. Deficiency: In- 
ability to make one’s self agreeable. - 


TEMPERAMENTS. 


A knowledge of the temperaments is essen- 
tial to all who would understand and apply 
Phrenology. We recognize three, as fol- 
lows: 


L. Tue ViTaL TEMPERAMENT, or the nour- 
ishing apparatus, embracing those internal 
within the trunk, which 
manufacture vitality, create and-sustain ani- 
mal life, and re-supply those energies ex- 
pended by every action of the brain, nerves, 
or muscles. This temperament is analogous 
to the Sanguine and Lymphatic tempera- 
ments. : 

II. Toe Morrvre Apparatvs, or the bones 
muscles, tendons, etc., which give physical 
strength, or bodily motion, and constitutes 
the framework of the body. This is anal- 
ogous to the bilious temperament. 


Ill. Tu» MenTAL APPARATUS, Or nervous 
temperament, embracing the brain and ner- 
yous system, the exercise of which produces 
mind, thought, feeling, sensation, etc. (For 
a full description of these temperaments, 
and their effects on mind and character, see 
“Phrenology Proved, Iliustrated, and Ap- 
plied.”) 





DEVELOPMENTS FOR PARTICULAR PUR- 
SUITS. 


Lawyers require the mental-vital tem- 
perament, to give them intensity of feeling 
and clearness of intellect; large Eventual- 
ity, to recall law cases and decisions; large 
Comparison, to criticise, cross-question,illus- 
trate, and adduce similar cases; and large 
Language, to give freedom of speech. 


STaTESMEN require a large and well-bal- 
anced intellect, to enable them to see through 
great public measures and choose the best 
course, together with bigh narrow heads, to 
make them DISINTERFSTED, and seek the 
PEOPLE’s good, not selfish emoluments. 


Puysrorans require large Perceptives, to 
study and apply anatomy and physiology 
with skill and success ; Constructiveness, to 
give skill in surgery ; bativeness, to 
render them resolute ; Cautiousne-s, to ren- 
der them safe; and a large head, to give 
general power of mind, 
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A CLERGYMAN requires the mental iain 
perament, to give him a decided predomin- 
ance of MIND over his animal tendencies; a 
large frontal and coronal region, to give in- 
tellectual capacity, and high moral worth 
and the spirit of devotion; large Adhesive- 
ness, to make all who know him Love him. 


Eprrors require good perception, to ¢ol- 
lect and disseminate news; Comparison, to 
illustrate and criticise; Combativeness, to 
render them spirited; and Ideality, to give 
taste and elevated sentiments. 


Meronants require Acquisitiveness, to 
impart a desire and tact fer making money ; 
rise; Cautiousness, 
to render them safe; Perceptives, to give 
quick and correct judgment; Calculation, 
to cast accounts; Approbativeness, to ren- 
der them affable; and Adhesiveness, temake 
friends of customers. mv 

MercHAntos require strong constitutions, to 
give them muscular power and love of la- 
bor ; Constructiveness and Imitation, to use 
tools with dexterity, make after a pattern, 
and easily learn to do what they see done; 
and large perceptive faculties, to give the 
required judgment of matter and its fitness 
and physical properties. ; e 
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CHAUNCEY VIBBARD. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 





PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Tus gentleman possesses an unusually marked 
organization, and a very strong character. He 
has a distinct temperament—the motive and 
mental predominating. He possesses all the ele- 
ments for a hard worker, and is happy in propor- 
tion as he is busy. The vital organization is only 
strong enough to sustain him in his efforts, but 
not so strong as to make him corpulent or in any 
way debilitated, either in mind or physical action. 
With such an organization, his mind would 
exhibit the following peculiarities : 

First. He has immense firmness, perseverance, 
tenacity of purpose and self-possession. He has 
uncommon self-reliance, independence, and dis- 
position to act and think for himself. 

He has large perceptive intellect, which renders 
him unusually observing and practical in his 
knowledge. He quickly informs himself with 
reference te the condition of things around him. 
He has large Order, which renders him very pre- 
cise and exact in all he does. Everything must 
be done according to some ru/e. He has also large 
Number, which facilitates arithmetical calcula- 
tions, in making estimates, and in recognizing the 
principle of profit and loss. He can use his 
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PORTRAIT OF CHAUNCEY VIBBARD. 
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mind, discernment of character 
and intuition. He is exceedingly 
acute in studying the motives of 
men; has fair imagination, but 
not enough to lead him into ex- 
travagant schemes, or to argue 
subjects beyond what the reason 
would sanction; still the sense of 
beauty and perfection is suffici- 
ently strong to lead him to be 
very particular that everything 
which is done, be finished in the 
highest order of the art. 

His moral brain appears to be 
well developed, and would enable 
him to sustain himself in the hour 
of temptation, and aids to give up- 
rightness and consistency of char- 
acter, of a higher degree than is 
possessed by the majority of men. 
His Benevolence is large, which 
would manifest itself in great 
kindness and sympathy toward 
others; yet he blends with that 
Benevolence much decision, cool- 
ness, and presence of mind. His 
head is rather broad in the exe- 
cutive region, and he should be 
characterized for great force and 
N§j positiveness of character. The 
\ more obstacles he has to overcome, 
and difficulties to contend with, 
the more decided, persevering, 
and determined does he become. 
He has not the indications of cun- 
ning, nor of shyness, but shouid 
be characierized for open-hearted 





numerical powers to a good advantage, and make 
up general calculations with ease and correctness. 
He has large Form and Size, which give him cor- 
rect ideas of the faces of persons and the shape of 
things, and enable him to judge correctly of the 
relative bearing of one thing to another, either in 
mechanics or in other matters where proportions 
are concerned. 


He has uncommon sagacity, youthfulness of 





frankness, and promptness of action. He would 
do his work in the daytime, and would speak out 
loud and plainly, rather than to work behind the 
curtain. 

The organization, as a whole, indicates great 
strength of character great individuality, and 
positiveness; differing from most men in not being 
so easy, lazy, quiet, and subdued; yet, he is kind, 
polite, gentle, and gentlemanly. He is well 
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| the midst of many changes. 
BIOGRAPHY. 
BY WILLIAM H. BOGART, ; 
(From Appleton’s Ruilway Guide.) 

This gentleman fills the important place of the 
General Superintendency of the New York Central 
Railway—a station, in its duties and responsibili- 
ties, its demands upon the talent, and its neces- 
sities for a high order of service, surpassed by 
none in the conduct of the railways of this country. 
His life is a lesson of instruction and of encourage- 
ment. It has indicated the ability of the mind 
that has the native power to grasp a subject to 
which it has not been led by the education of 
schools, and it establishes the fact that sufficient 
has already been developed in the experience of 
American railways to suffice for a training of 
those who are placed in the most responsible situa- 
tions connected with them. Our school of rail- 
ways is now at home. 

Mr. Vibbard was born at Galway, in the County 
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qualified, physiologically and phrenologically, to 
take heavy responsibilities, and sustain himself in 


ESQ 


of Saratoga, in this State, on the 11th of Novem- 
ber, 1811. He received such an education in the 
ordinary branches of learning as was sufficient to 
give him for the occupations of life those keys of 
knowledge which, in the hands of those who have 
sense and observation, place at command as much 
of more advanced learning as the occasion and the 
time demand. 

On leaving school, he was for some time in the 
city of Albany, in the store of William Crapo; and 
after remaining here a brief period, returned to 
the country, thence to New York, and from thence, 
in August, 1836, entered the office of the Utica 
and Schenectady Railway, then in the very com- 
mencing hours of its most extraordinary career of 
prosperity, inaugurating as it did the railway 
system, by a success never since rivaled. His 
duties were first in the audit and settlement of 
the accounts—in some respects the same as would 
now devolve upon the Assistant Superintendent 
of a Road. The Hon. Erastus Corning was the 
President, and Mr. William C. Young the Super- 
intendent. The Road had before it the great duty 
of introducing the travelers through the Great 
Valley route to the comforts and the conveniences 
of railway transportation. Though the Mohawk 
and Hudson Road had been in use for some time, 
it was a mingled operation—partly by horse- power 
—then by steam—by rope and plane—and with 
terminations changed so often as to excuse the 
traveling public from forgetfulness as to what was 


to be the manner of their entrance into Albany at — 


any time. The Utica and Schenectady had to 
take the railway without break or change, and 
much was expected of it. The record by the 
editor of the Albany Evening Journal of his first 
journey over it, to and from Utica in one day, is 
not yet forgotten. 

In this position Mr. Vibbard remained till 1848, 
when he became the Superintendent of the Road ; 
a station which he occupied until the Utica and 
Schenectady, by the terms of the consolidation 
act, was merged into the Central. To every de- 
partment of the duty of the office, he gave his 
attention. He learned the value of order and 
system, and step by step, day by day, saw what 
was the practical result of rules—how far they 


a 


operated to facilitate the work of the operators, 

and where the lessons of each day’s practice should 

lead. What the Utica and Schenectady Road was 

in his administration, the official records indicate. 

It is a closed account. It has fully discharged its” 
duty, and whatever vicissitudes await the system 

of transportation by railway, the history of the 

Utica and Schenectady will never be forgotten. 

It was an example of good management—a grasp- 

ing of complete success. 

And with this elaborate training to every 
branch of the conduct of the business of the 
transportation of persons and property on iron 
rails, by the power of steam, Mr. Vibbard was 
selected to the General Superintendency of the 
New York Central Railway, then, for the first, 
organized. It wasa situation of extreme difficulty, 
and the most severe responsibility. It was no 
more the guidance of the small and snug Utica 
and Schenectady, companioning the Mohawk in 
its course—a duty in all respects familiar, where 
men and miles were all thoroughly known. It 
was the charge of the leading railway of the 
country, and whose distances were of the longest, 
submitted to the mastery of one man; one in 
which all varieties of structure were to be under 
superintendence; the climbing grades of the 
Albany road—the river side of the Utica—the long 
levels of the Syracuse—the hill-sides and lake 
shores, and long circlings and many curves of that 
which found Rochester by the way of Auburn and 
the Lakes of Central New York—the routes that 
from Rochester sought the Niagara and Buffalo— 
these made up the Central. 

These several ways had been constructed with 
differing ideas concerning the true policy of man- 
agement of fabric. Built at different times, and 
with very unequal resources, their past history 
had not been the same. To some every care had 
been given. At the very time it was needed, the 
right repair had been made, because a prosperous 
Company had found in generous reward a constant 
incentive; while, with others, there had been less 
remuneration, and less, far less inducement to the 
maintenance of thoroughness and the best work. 
It was the consolidation of very variant interests 
—the union of very unequal structures, and to 
Mr. Vibbard was given the perilous and most 
laborious duty to form all these into one—to bring 
out of these discords a harmony. He was as a 
master mechanic, to whom, in a crisis of action, 
each workman should bring a section of a machine, 
made in the peculiar patterning of the individual 
mind, and to him, the Chief—the intricate task 
given, to arrange out of all these adjoining parts, 
a true and complete fabric. 

It must be rightly done, even to the line and 
the rule; for by the skill in which this was to be 
arranged was the order to arise, and to be perma- 
nent and firm; by whose movement millions of 
human beings were to make their journeyings in 
safety, and the fields of the West and the ware- 
houses of the Hast exchange the results of their 
industry and enterprise on this great highway. 
To this task, so soon as the consolidation of the 
several Roads and Companies was, by law, author- 
ized, and by agreement and arrangement made in 
form, Mr. Vibbard devoted himself. He had all 
manner of obstacles to conquer; all manner of 
men to persuade and convince. It was a gigantic 
task so to fit all these cogs, as that the wheel of 


by the man who knows all about a railway, that 
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management should be smooth in gear from 
Albany to Buffalo; so that every branch way 
should harmonize with the main line; so that 
every one_of those in the service, whether on the 
little Charlotte Branch, or on the great double 
track route, should understand and work with 
each other, and with the General Superintend- 
ency, all having but one result to their labor— 
that over the New York Central Railway passen- 
gers should be carried cheaply, swiftly, safely. 
This iron way goes far as well as fast. To the 
office at Albany, the condition of all its parts must 
be known. It is an essential feature in the policy 
of good management that nota rail on all its hun- 
dreds of miles can vary an inch from its truth of 
porition without that danger being discovered by 
some one whose business it is to know it, and 
remedied by some one who has that very rail in 
his care. Nowhere else do the memorable lines of 
Alexander Pope with greater force apply— 


‘Tenth or ten thousandth breaks the chain alike.” 


The Superintendency would be imperfect, indeed, 
if it took cognizance only of the larger features of 
the Road. The discipline which places the hand 
of order, and caution, and skill, on every chain, 
rail; spike, bolt, bar, rod, wheel—which is the law 
of courtesy in the car, and courage on the engine 
—which from Buffalo to Albany keeps every fiber 
of this great iron body in health, must be the 
emanation of the good judgment and skill of the 
General Superintendent. It may reach its end 
through many rules and many men, but it must 
as surely be his own, as the spark that passes 
through many jars is in all electric. 

The results of the New York Central Railway’s 
management, as evidenced by the facts of the 
history of its years, are the best illustrations of 
Mr. Vibbard’s talent. It is not a theoretical il- 
lusion or experiment. There in that strong way 
—whose strength so many millions of human 
beings can in their safety in travel verify—there 
is the proof, incontrovertible, established, de- 
monstrated. 

Perhaps there is not in all the United States an 
office bringing with it a more constant anxiety 
than this General Superintendency. There is 
never an hour of working time in which he can 
feel the pressure of his task removed. In the 
safety of each train—in the constant presence of 
a necessity for the men and supplies of every 
nature, that keep in motion this train—in the 
consciousness, never more thoroughly known than 


danger, however controlled and chained by art, 
couches like a tiger at every moment to leap on 
the rail; that the high speed that the people wd/ 
have—all theorists and theories to the contrary— 
brings with it risks e knows in all their power; 
with the popular voice, never excus'ng, but always 
fierce to condemn; with these, the companions 
that await his every moment at his desk, how can 
the General Superintendent be any other than a 
careworn man? He knows and realizes that he 
lives in a storm; and so he does. 

Mr. Vibbard is yet in life’s prime. He has 
before him, if life continues, that measure of duty 
which keeps every energy of the mental and 
physical to its tension. He can look back at the 
progress of railway direction, from the hour when 
the flat bar received the fifteen or twenty mile the 
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hour force of the small locomotive as a burthen 
demanding all its power, to this day, when the 
engine rushes its forty miles during the hour, over 
a fabric that neither quails nor quivers. 

He can look forward to that time, certain to 
come, when the railway shall everywhere, and by 
all classes of the people, be regarded as the inven- 
tion most necessary to the happiness of the race— 
the development of civilization. Nor can the 
history of such progress be truly written, but 
that it shall include in its most prominent and 
most important page, the record of such names as 
that of Chauncey Vibbard. © 








USE AND ABUSE OF ORGANS. 


Eprrors PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL-Is it truth- 


ful to science—is it just—is it logical, to set forth 
the abuse of an organ as its real design and legit- 
imate use? Of course there is only one answer to 
all this—emphatically JVo. Still, I am satisfied 
that the common and popular way of explaining 
and illustrating certain phrenological organs, by 
some lecturers, is well calculated to make the im- 
pression, that the abuse is the legitimate, if not 
necessary result of the organ. And I am satisfied 
that many of the most formidable objections in the 
minds of candid, serious persons to Phrenology as 
a system, are based upon this perverted view. 
They hear certain lecturers locate organs, state 
propositions, and dash off deductions in a familiar 
chop-logic style, involving Phrenology in all the 
intricacies of a gross Materialism or downright 
Fatality’; hence start with horror at such a the- 
ory as directly at variance with the benevolence 
of God and accountability of man, and placing 
themselves on the defensive, brand Phrenology 
with all sorts of hard names for teaching such 
monstrous doctrines, at war with the first princi- 
ples of Christianity. Thus, this harmonious and 
beautiful system is made responsible for oaks per- 
versions of its professed friends. 

But I will endeavor to make myself a little more 
intelligible by descending from generalities to 
particulars, specifying some of the grounds of com- 
plaint. And perhaps I can not do better than be- 
gin with some of the Rabbii, or masters of the pro- 
fession, who are in danger of teaching by symbols 
exactly the opposite of what they believe and teach 
orally. This may look like ‘‘carrying the war 
juto Carthage ;” but even so, if necessary to vindi- 
cate science and establish the truth. 

First: I now cast my eye over your Symbolic 
Phrenological Chart and look for Firmness, and 
there I find the significant figure of an ass, charged 
with grit to the brim, ears turned back, feet all 
bracing forward, with a man in front, pulling, and 
another in rear, pushing! But in vain—the ob- 
stinate brute will not budge an inch—for he is a 
jirm ass. Now what is the inference from all this 
symbolic teaching and illustration? Isit not that 
man with large Firmness is a self-willed, obsti- 
nate, mu'ish creature, so unyielding and unbend- 
ing that effort to modify or change him promises 
little success? I understand the symbol teaches 
not merely firmness, but obstinacy. Now obsti- 
nacy, 1 claim, is the abuse of firmness; therefore 
the symbol conveys a mistaken idea as to the use 
of the organ. Many studying the chart get the 
impression that large Firmness and obstinacy are 
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all the same thing in Phrenology. This, of course, 
is denied by intelligent phrenologists. 

Second: Take another illustration in the sym- 
bol used to denote Destructiveness. Here I find 
a savage-looking wolf in the act of pouncing upon 
an innocent lamb. Inference: killing is the le- 
gitimate use of Destructiveness. Hence, persons 
having this organ large will develop, naturally, a 
ferocious, savage, cruel, murderous, spirit-man of 
blood! If, in teaching, we modify the organ and 
character by calling in conscience and benevolence, 
that don’t change the symbol, or the general im- 
pression made by it. Indeed, the organ of De- 
structiveness was originally called the organ of 
Murder, killing being its legitimate use. With 
such a definition, is it singular that persons be- 
lieving in the supreme goodness of God and the 
accountability of man, should oppose a system 
that inculcated such doctrines? But change your 
symbol, and deny that such is the legitimate use 
of the organ, say such is the abuse, and the hor- 
rible idea of Destructiveness vanishes in a mo- 
ment. Explain the organ as an executive power, 
that makes men effective and thorough in what- 
ever they do, utterly obliterating, without com- 
promise, that which is opposed to right and hap- 
piness—and who would not see wisdom in the cre- 
ation of such an organ? 

Third: Combativeness is another illustration. 
Your symbol presents a savage exhibition of bru- 
tal passion, as if fighting were the legitimate use 
of the organ. This will at once be conceded as 
the abuse of the organ. Still, through the sym- 
bol, the eye is made to produce false impressions, 
and thus pervert the judgment and the opinions 
of many who otherwise would entertain very dif- 
ferent views of Phrenology as a science. { For ex- 
ample, explain Combativeness as the organ of re- 
sistance, that opposes, or labors to overcome ob- 
stacles, and you reconcile all discrepancies and an- 
swer all objections. Other symbols might be no- 
ticed as objectionable for reasons already assigned ; 
but my object is not so much to criticise charts as 
the loose manner of defining the use of organs. 

I will, for example, take Combativeness, as that 
seems to furnish an excellent opportunity for lec 
turers to exhibit their own Combativeness in estab- 
lishing their own theories and demolishing their 
opponents with all their objections. Some ‘time 
since I attended a lecture on Phrenology, when a 
fine illustration was afforded directly in point. 
After a labored defense of Phrenology, as a sci- 
ence, its claims and importance, he came to the lo- 
cation and use of organs. Some men and women 
were angelic because their organs made them so. 
Others were’ demons for the same reason—their 
organs made them so. When he reached Combat- 
iveness, after a few preliminaries, with a flushed 
face and‘ fierce eye, shoving up his coat-sleeves 
and falling back in a combative position, he com- 


' menced flourishing his fists in a most pugnacious 


manner, at the same time informing the audience, 
in appropriate terms, that ‘this is the organ of 
fight. Tom Hyer, Morrissey, Heenan, and all 
gentlemen of the ring, have it largely developed.” 
Of course, the majority of the audience, if they 
believed his theory, regarded every man with 
large Combativeness asa regular bruiser! Had 
he simply said, ‘‘ Where the organ is large we find 
a disposition to resist, to conquer, to overcome ; 
and when the organ is abused we discover a pug 
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nacious, quarrelsome spirit,” no reasonable objec- 
tion could have been offered. But an organ espe- 
cially designed and adapted to fighting, is a the- 
ory that reflects too severely upon the Creator, 
and strikes too deep into the accountability of 
moral beings, to be readily admitted in the creed 
of intelligent men. The spirit of strife is the 
abuse, and not legitimate use of Combativeness. 

Acquisitiveness is frequently subject to the 
same kind of perversion. Instead of a good organ 
essential to a wise and wholesome economy, or 
provident regard for our future wants, a prudent 
provision for emergencies, it is many times so ex- 
plained as to be the very essence of depravity and . 
parent of crime. Extortion, cheating, stealing, 
and seeking gain by dishonest means, would seem 
to be the highest function of this organ, as some 
explain it. Such is the abuse of Acquisitiveness. 
Like the lawful desire for wealth, cherished and 
cultivated to excess, it breaks over lawful bounds 
and commits enormities it never would be guilty 
of, acting in harfnony with its real nature and in 
accordance with its original design. A sinful or 
wrong exercise of Acquisitiveness, therefore, is a 
perversion, and not obedience to a constitutional 
power. 

Alimentiveness is another of the organs made 
conspicuous when some lecturers develop the bad 
qualities of poor human nature. Instead of a 
healthy desire for necessary aliment, one might 
infer that it was the connecting link with glut- 
tony, drunkenness, and all other excesses con- 
nected with appetite. Indeed, a man with large 
Alimentiveness, if governed by this perverted 
view of the organ, would feel that excessive indul- 
gence was fulfilling the calls and predictions of 
his own nature. He would feel that excess was 
decreed by nature, and that indulgence was the 
true exponent of his constitutional being. But 
impress him with the fact, excess is abuse—that 
Alimentiveness wields no omnipotent control, but 
simply excites desire in the direction of our ne- 
cessities, and the organ is no longer a mighty foe, 
to crush out exalted manhood and degrade us to 
the condition of brutes, but a consistent friend, 
acting in harmony with every other organ of the 
head, and all conducing to the elevation and hap- 
piness of man. 

I might also speak of the frequent ‘definition 
given to Amativeness, as if the creative design was 
to inspire sensuality, and when large, exercise a 
sovereign control over every other organ and com- 
pel man to become the slave of lust. But having 
stated my objections and explained my meaning, 
I desire to call attention to a few considerations 
which urge the necessity of a clear and correct 
definition of organs. I am aware that, in your 
publications and public lectures, this has been 
done a thousand times; and still it seems neces- 
sary to add “line upon line” in order to prevent 
misapprehension. 

First: A very urgent reason for giving promi- 
nence to the thoughts I have expressed, may be 
found in the fact, that without a clear and correct 
definition of organs, Phrenology becomes a contra- 
dictory system, irreconcilable and self-destructive. 
Now, I affirm, that the organs are not like a tur- 
bulent, quarrelsome family—a household divided 
against itself, but a harmonious, happy combina- 
tion, each fulfilling its appropriate function, and 
all essential to a well-developed organization. 
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The organs are not aset of rival despots, each 
grasping for the reigns of government that it may 
wield supremacy over all the rest. Each has its 
legitimate tendency, and may be abused ; but the 
abuse is by no means a necessary consequence. 
Like the government of our country, the voice of 
the collective whole is the Constitution of the 
United Confederacy ; while, at the same time, each 
organ enjoys a sort of ‘State Right,” consistent 
with the exercise of its own legitimate powers. 
All beyond legitimate is usurpation, treason, and 
disunion. 

Phrenology, therefore, is always to be explained 
as in harmony with itself—each organ acting in har- 
mony with all the rest. There must be no family 
feuds, as if nature were at war with herself. Con- 
scientiousness must not be arrayed against /c- 
quisitiveness, as if natural enemies. Benevolence 
must not be arrayed against Destructiveness, as 
if antagonism were the original design. When 
either becomes excessive, the other may become 
conservative, and thus modify its action. dcquis- 
itiveness should fill the purse, and Benevolence 
disburse the fund. Destructiveness should wield 
its executive power in obedience to Benevolence 
and Conscientiousness. The fact that either may 
be excessively developed—organ very large—by 
no means creates a necessity for a *‘ Dissolution 
of the Union,” or any outbreak of ungovernable 
disloyalty to the constitution which binds in happy 
concord the united family of faculties that consti- 
tute the phrenological man. 

Second: Perhaps something is due in this con- 
nection to the theological bearing of this question. 
In listening to objections from religious persons, I 
have usually found it true that their opposition 
was the result of mistaken views relative to the 
legitimate functions of phrenological organs. In- 
stead of voluntary action, they have conceived the 
idea of physical necessity in the use of those or- 
gans; hence their deductions that Phrenology is 
equivalent to Materialism and involves Fatality ; 
therefore is opposed to the fundamental doctrines 
of Christianity. But ask such objectors if they 
believe that mankind may possess peculiar or 
leading traits of character, which more or less in- 
fluence and determine their course of action, and 
they will admit the fact ; but claim that men may 
resist such tendencies, therefore are free and re- 
sponsible. 


Now explain phrenological organs, not as soy- 
ereign despots, ruling with a rod of iron, but as 
“influencing,” even as “ certain traits of charac- 
ter” do,and you answer the objector with his own 
logic. But explain the organs as exercising an 
absolute control, and especially when large—con- 
found the distinction of wse and abuse, or construe 
abuse as legitimate, and all the learning, and tal- 
ent, and logic on earth can not vindicate the sys- 
tem. 


But I claim still more for a consistent explana- 
tion of Phrenology. I claim the logical right of 
vindicating Phrenology by carrying the war into 
the very camp of our opponents, and employing 
their weapons in our defense. If Theology, irre- 
spective of Phrenology, admits the existence of 
certain traits in human character, such as that 
some men manifest a spirit of generous liberality 
in the way of giving and doing, while others are 
penurious and close-fisted—some are mild, ami- 
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able, and lovely; while others are sour, morose, 
and repulsive—some are kind and forbearing; 
while others are irritable and revengeful—some 
are bold and courageous; while others are timid 
and cowardly—if, I say, it admits the existence of 
euch traits of character, theo how can it seriously 
object to Phrenology simply for claiming to have 
discovered some external signs of these admitted 
facts? Thus the controversy may be narrowed 
down to mere technicalities; while general prin- 
ciples are mutually conceded. 

And now, having made such an approach to each 
other by conceding facts, if there is no other way 
of reconciliation, we may safely propose a compro- 
mise on the following basis: Theology may call 
such manifestations of character ‘‘peculiar traits;” 
while Phrenology calls them manifestations of cer- 
tain organs! And the advocates of either theory 
may with equal propriety deny that such “traits” 
or ‘‘ organs” constrain or compel wrong action. 

But having occupied so much space in consider- 
ing some general principles and in exposing some 
of the excrescencesor discrepancies connected with 
efforts to advance Phrenology, I am compelled to 
omit some things quite essential. I might profita- 
bly call attention to some inconsistencies connect- 
ed with examinations. Indeed, such things are to 
be expected until the system gains such an as- 
cendency over the public mind that it will no lon- 
ger be considered unsafe or impolitic to admit it 
into our schools and seminaries of learning. True, 
Phrenology has made great advances, overcome a 
vast amount of ignorance and prejudice, and now 
numbers among its advocates some of the best tal- 
ent in the world. Still, it is obliged to contend 
with opposition in high places, and probably will, 
until investigation shall demonstrate its claims 
and satisfy the skeptical of its truthfulness and 
great utility. R. H. Conxuin. 

PROVIDENCE, Jam. 27, 1860. 





Remarxs,—tThe foregoing article of our estima- 
ble friend, Rey. Robert H. Conklin, of the Congre- 
gational Church in Providence, R. I., we publish 
with pleasure. His strictures relative to the sym- 
bolical bead are in the main correct. Pictorial 
representations are always liable to be carried so 
far as to become caricatures. The aimon the part 
of artists, and perhaps also of those who employ 
them, seems to be to make something that will be 
striking. Art is radical, and when it would show 
uncommon, even canonized, kindness, it gives a pic- 
ture of the “Good Samaritan.” Nobody finds fault 
with this, but it is really about as great a stretch 
of illustration, if we take the average standard of 
benevolence as a rule, as is the fierce energy of 
the wolf in the symbolical illustration of Destruc- 
tiveness, or tlie pugilistic exhibition of Combative- 
ness, or the mulish stubbornness of excessive Firm- 
ness. But the mass of people do not readily see 
distinctions unless they are made very strong; 
hence our gsymbolical print is liable to criticism, as 
our friend suggests. We wish to refer to the pyr- 
amid as an indication of stability as well as the 
perseverance required to build it, which our friend 
in criticising the stubbornness of the ass neglect- 
ed to mention. We suppose it would not be easy 
to illustrate any organ in a medium or conserva- 
tive manner. Friendship or Adhesiveness, in the 
symbolical head, is illustrated by two girls em- 
bracing each other firmly and fondly. Now that 
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attitude illustrates strong and active affection, but 
no one will claim that friendship should be ever 
and continuously thus evinced. In Veneration we 
show a pious female on her knees in prayer. This 
represents the highest action of Veneration. It is 
not easy to infer that this picture teaches that 
this attitude of prayer should be perpetual. In- 
dividuality is illustrated by a lad with a telescope. 
This teaches, not that the telescope is the only or 
the normal means of the exercise of the organ, 
but simply that this organ gives the desire to 
see, SEE, SEE, and that when one has seen all that 
the naked eye reveals, it prompts its possessor to 
seek the aid of the telescope to reach the remote, 
and we might add, the microscope, to reveal the 
minute. Nobody finds fault with these illustra- 
tions, because, perhaps, no moral evil would seem 
to arise from such excessive action of these facul- 
ties; but when the organ being illustrated is a 
passion, the culminating power of which is a pal- 
pable abuse and sin, then we find a sensitive pub- 
lic sentiment. We do not deny the propriety of 
these objections as applicable to the symbols, but 
simply say that they are regarded by most per- 
sons as objectionable only as they refer to a few of 
the propensities. 

It ought not to be lost sight of, that as soon as 
one attempts to illustrate a feeling by forms and 
attitudes, it becomes necessary to use a strong and 
very palpable manifestation. If Combativeness is 
to be illustrated at all, we do not see how it can 
be done in a medium or moderate mode of mani- 
festation. Pugilism is an extreme action of Com- 
bativeness; but kneeling in oral prayer is alike 
an extreme though normal manifestation of Ven- 
eration, as the clasping embrace of heart to heart 
is of Adhesiveness or Friendship. 

Perbaps no symbolic representations of the men- 
tal and passional elements can with propriety be 
made—we do not insist. Let us ask if resistance © 
‘‘unto blood” is not, under extreme circumstan- 
ces, normal? The thief and burglar has no right 
to encroach on my house or pocket so as to compel 
me to strike him down; but while such men are 
abroad, good men must be ready to defend their 
persons and their rights. We say this with quite 
as much deference to human instinct and natural 
law as to the doctrine of our good friends the non- 
resistants. 

It should be borne in mind that man is endowed 
with all the animal instincts, and also with reason 
and morai sentiment, and when he has inherited 
all the human qualities in good degree, the animal 
appetites and passions should be and are modified 
and governed by the reason and the moral sense. 
Then and only then is man man. All rapine, lust, 
tyranny, and injustice are wrong, and result from 
perversion or abuse of the normal powers. In ti- 
gers, lions, hyenas, and their like, animal passion 


reigns without control or modification. Man has 
similar elements of disposition, but having the add- 
ed qualities of reason, benevolence, conscience, 
reverence, etc., he uses Destructiveness, not like 
the tiger, but like a man 

We thank our friend for calling attention to 
this subject, and cordially invite a continuance of 
it, or the examination of any other points. The 
symbolical head has done a good work. It has 
called attention to the diverse nature of the or- 
gans, even though it has been done by showing ex- 
cess and deficiency. We are glad to feel that many 
are desirous of having a more perfect and accurate 
mode of explaining the nature of the faculties. 


Hy 
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LECTURE II. 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE THIRTY-FOUR. ] 

Tue human mind and its various faculties constitute a third class of 
objects which have received definite constitutions, and observe specific 
laws in their modes of action. These Jaws are inherent in the consti- 
tution of our mental faculties, and are divided into moral, religious, and 
intellectual. In the works on Phrenology, the faculties are treated of 
under corresponding divisions, viz., of Animal Propensities, Moral 
Sentiments, and Intellectual Powers; and the primitive functions, the 
spheres of activity, and the uses and abuses of each, are described, so 
far as these are ascertained. Each of these faculties is related to cer- 
tain objects beneficial to man, which it desires, and there are laws reg- 
ulating its action in attaining them: the faculties are so far independ- 
ent of each other, that we may pursue the objects of one or more of 
them, and omit the pursuit of the objects of the others: the results 
of the action of the faculties are fixed and certain; and by knowing 
the primitive functions, the objects and the laws of our faculties, we 
may anticipate, with considerable certainty, the general issue of any 
course of conduct which we may systematically pursue. Further, 
when we have acted in conformity with the harmonious dictates of all 
our faculties we shall find the issue pleasing and beneficial; whereas 
when we have yielded to the impulse of the lower propensities in op- 
position to the moral sentiments and enlightened intellect, which, in ca- 
ses of conflict, are the ruling powers, we shall reap sorrow and disap- 
pointment. 

I shall illustrate these principles by examples. The propensity of 
Acquisitiveness desires to acquire property; and this is its primitive 
function. If it act independently of intellect, as it does in idiots, and 
sometimes in children, it may lead to acquiring and accumulating 
things of no utility. If it be directed by enlightened intellect, it will 
desire to acquire and store up articles of real value. But it may act 
either with or without the additional guidance of the moral sentiments. 
When it acts without that direction, it may prompt the individual to ap- 
propriate to herself things of value, regardless of justice, or of the rights 
of others. When acting in harmony with the moral sentiments, it 
will lead to acquiring property by just and lawful means. 

Further, it may act so far under the guidance of the moral senti- 
ments, as never to invade the rights of others, and yet its action may 
terminate in its own gratification, without any fixed ulterior object. 
Thus, when a talented merchant carries on extensive commercial deal- 
ings, and acquires many thousands of pounds, all in an honorable way, 
he may do so without contemplating any good or noble end to be ac- 
complished by means of his gains. Or, lastly, an individual may be an- 
imated by the desire to confer some substantial enjoyment on his fam- 
ily, his relatives, his country, or mankind, and perceiving that he can 
not do so without wealth, he may employ his Acquisitiveness, under 
the guidance of intellect and moral sentiment, to acquire property for 
the purpose of fulfilling this object. In this last case alone can Acquis- 
itiveness be said to act in harmony with all the other faculties. In the 
immediately preceding instance it acted in combination with justice, 
but not with Benevolence and Veneration. 

According to my perceptions of the Divine government, there ara 
specified results attached by the Creator to each of the modes of action 
of the propensity. For example—When the propensity acts without 
intellect, the result, as I have said, is the accumulation of worthless 
trash. We see this occur occasionally in adult persons, who are not 
idiots in other matters, but who, under a blind Acquisitiveness, buy old 
books, old furniture, or any other object which they can obtain very 
cheap, or a bargain, as a cheap purchase is commonly called. I knew 
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an individual who, under this impulse, at a sale of old military stores, 
bought a lot of worn-out drums. They were set up at six pence each, 
and looked so large to the eye for the money, that he could not resist 
bidding for them. He had no use for them; they were unsalable ; 
and they were so bulky that it was expensive to store them. He was, 
therefore, under the necessity of bestowing them on the boys in the 
neighborhood; who speedily made the whole district resound with 
unmelodious noises. In this and similar instances, as no Jaw of moral- 
ity is infringed, the punishment is simply the loss of the price paid. 

When the propensity acts independently of justice and leads to steal- 
ing, the moral faculties of impartial spectators are offended, and prompt 
them to use speedy measures to restrain and punish the thief. 

When Acquisitiveness acts in conformity with intellect and justice, 
but with no higher aim than its own gratification, the result is success 
in accumulating wealth, but the absence of satisfactory enjoyment of 
it. The individual feels his life pervaded by vanity and vexation of 
spirit; because, after he has become rich, he discovers himself to be 
without pursuit, object, or possession calculated to gratify his moral 
and religious feelings, which must be satisfied before full happiness can 
be experienced. ‘This is the direct result of the constitution of the 
mind ; for, as we possess moral faculties, moral objects alone can satisfy 
them; and mere wealth is not such an object. 


When the aim of life is to communicate enjoyment to other beings, 
such as a family, relatives, or our fellow-citizens, and when Acquisi- 
tiveness is employed, under the guidance of moral sentiment and intel- 
lect, for the purpose of accomplishing this end, success will generally 
be attained, and satisfaction will accompany it; because, through the 
whole course of life, the highest powers will have pursued a noble and 
dignified object, fitted for their gratification, and employed Acquisitive- 
ness in its proper and subordinate capacity as their ministering servant. 
The faculties will have acted in harmonious combination. 

I have mentioned that every faculty has a legitimate sphere of activ- 
ity, and that happiness and duty consist in the proper application of 
them ali. If we add to this the principle, that we can not attain the re- 
wards or advantages attached to the proper employment of any faculty, 
unless we apply it, we shall have another example illustrative of the 
order of the moral government of the world. For instance, as Provi- 
dence has rendered property essential to our existence and welfare, 
and given us a faculty prompting us to acquire it, if any individual born 
without fortune shall neglect to exercise Acquisitiveness, and abandon 
himself, as his leading occupation, to the gratification o. Benevolence 
and Veneration, in gratuitously managing public hospitals, in directing 
charity schools, or in preaching to the poor, he will suffer evi] conse- 
quences. He must live on charity, or starve. In such acase, Benev- 
olence and Veneration act without allowing due weight to the duties 
which Acquisitiveness is appointed by nature to perform. Moreover, 
in pursuing such a course of action, he neglects justice as a regular 
motive ; for if he had listened to Conscientiousness, it would have dic- 
tated to him the necessity either of making these pursuits his profes- 
sion, and acting for hire, or of practicing another profession, and fol- 
lowing them only in intervals of leisure. St Paul, in similar circum- 
stances, wrought with his hands, and made tents, that he might be bur- 
densome to no one. The practical idea which I wish to fix in your 
minds by this example is, that if we pursue objects related exclusively 
to Benevolence and Veneration, although we may obtain them, we 
shall not thereby attain objects related to Acquisitiveness; and yet, 
that the world is so arranged, that we must attend to the objects of all 
our faculties, before we can properly discharge our duties, or be 
happy. | 

Not only so, but there are modes appointed in nature by which the 
objects of our different faculties may be attained; by pursuing which 
we are rewarded with success, and by neglecting which we are pun- 
ished with failure. The object of Acquisitiveness, for example, is to 
acquire things of use. But these can not be reared from the ground, 
nor constructed by the hand, nor imported from abroad in exchange 
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for other commodities, without a great expenditure of time, labor, 
and skill. ‘Their value indeed is, in general, measured by the time, 
labor, and skill expended in their production. The great law, then, 
which God has prescribed to govern Acquisitiveness, and by observing 
which he promises it success, is, that we shall practice patient, labori- 
ous, and skillful exertion in endeavouring to attain its objects. ‘The 
hand of the diligent maketh rich,”’ is the law of nature. When, how- 
ever, men, losing sight of this Divine law, resort to gaming and specu- 
lation, to thieving, cheating, and plundering, to acquire property ; when 
‘they hasten to become rich,” they ‘fall into a snare.” Ruin is the 
natural result of such conduct; beczuse, according to nature, wealth 
can be produced only by labor; and although one acute, or strong, or 
powerful man may acquire wealth by cheating or plundering twenty 
or thirty honest and industrious neighbors, yet, as a general rule, their 
combined sagacity and strength will, in the end, defeatand punish him; 
while, if all, or even the majority, of men, endeavor to procure wealth 
by mere speculation, stealing, and swindling, there would speedily be 
no wealth to acquire. 

The Scripture authoritatively declares, ‘‘'Thou shalt not steal ;” but 
when a man with a strong Acquisitiveness, and defective Conscien- 
tiousness, enters into a great mercantile community, in which he sees 
vast masses of property daily changing hands, he often does not per- 
ceive the force of the prohibition; on the contrary, he thinks that he 
may, with manifest advantage, speculate, lie, cheat, swindle, perhaps 
steal, as a more speedy and effectual means of acquiring a share of 
that wealth, than by practicing laborious industry. Nevertheless, this 
must be a delusion; because, although God does not state the reason 
why he prohibits stealing, it is certain that there must exist a reason 
replete with wisdom. He leaves it to human sagacity to discover the 
philosophy of the precept; and it is the duty of the Christian teacher 
and moral philosopher to unfold to the understandings of the young 
why it is disadvantageous, as well as sinful, to break the command- 
ments of God. If I merely desire a child not to cross a certain path, 
it will probably feel curiosity to discover what is on the other side of it: 
struggling against the dictates of filial reverence. If I should Jead it to 
the path, and show it a mighty stream which would swallow it up, cu- 
riosity would be satisfied, and a sense of its own danger would operate 
in aid of the injunction. Obedience would thereby be rendered easier. 
and more practicable. Thus it is also with moral duties. When the 
philosophy of the practical precepts of the New Testament shall be 
taught in schools, in the domestic circle, and from the pulpit, the whole 
power of intellectual conviction will be added to the authority of Scrip- 
ture in enforcing them, and men will probably be induced, by a clear 
perception of their own interest in this world, as well as by their hopes 
and fears in relation to the next, to yield obedience to the laws of their 
Creator. What a glorious theme will such a philosophy afford to vig- 
orous and enlightened minds for the instruction of the people! 


Similar observations might be made in regard to the laws prescribed 
by nature for the regulation of all our faculties in the pursuit of their 
objects ; but your time does not permit me to offer more than the pre- 
ceding illustration. 


If we look at the living world only in the mass, without knowing the 
distinct existence of the mental faculties, their distinct objects, and 
their distinct laws, the results of their activity appear to be enveloped 
in painful confusion; we see some moral and religious men struggling 
with poverty, and others prosperous in their outward circumstances ; 
some rich men extremely unhappy, while others are apparently full of 
enjoyment; some poor men joyous and gay, others miserable and re- 
pining ; some irreligious men in possession of vast wealth, while others 
are destitute of even the necessaries of life. In short, the moral 
world appears to be one great chaos—a scene full of confusion, intrica- 
cy, and contradiction. 

But if we become acquainted with the primitive faculties, and their 
objects and laws, and learn that different individuals possess them from 
nature in different degrees of strength, and also cultivate them with 
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different degrees of assiduity. and that the consequences of our actions 
bear an established relation to the faculties employed, the mystery 
clears up. The religious and rich man is he who exercises both Ven- 
eration and Acquisitiveness according to the laws of their constitution ; 
the religious and poor man is he who exercises Veneration, but who, 
through deficiency of the organ, through ignorance, or indolence, or 
some other cause, does not exercise Acquisitiveness at all, or not ac- 
cording to the laws by which its success is regulated. The rich man, 
who is happy, is one who follows high pursuits related to his intellec- 
tual and moral] sentiments, as the grand objects of life, and makes Ac- 
quisitiveness play its proper, but subordinate part. The rich man who 
is unhappy, is he who, having received from a bountiful Creator moral 
and intellectual faculties, has never cultivated them, but employed them 
merely to guide his Acquisitiveness in its efforts of accumulation, 
which he has made ,the leading object of his life. After he has suc- 
ceeded, his moral sentiments and intellect, being left unprovided with 
employment, feel a craving discontent, which constitutes his unhap- 
piness. ' 

I might proceed through the whole list of the faculties, and their 
combinations, in a similar way ; but it is unnecessary to do so, as these 
illustrations will, I hope, enable you to perceive the principle which 1 
am anxious to expound. 

Let us now take a brief and comprehensive survey of the point at 
which we have arrived. 

If we are told that a certain person is extremely pious, benevolent, 
and just, we are, entitled to conclude that he will experience within 
himself great peace, joy, and comfort, from his own dispositions; be- 
cause these enjoyments flow directly from the activity of the organs 
which manifest piety, justice, and beneficence. We are entitled fur- 
ther to believe, that he will be esteemed and beloved by all good men 
who know him thoroughly, and that they will be disposed to promote, 
by every legitimate means, his welfare and happiness; because his 
mental qualities naturally excite into activity corresponding faculties in 
other men, and create a sympathetic interest on their part in his en- 
joyment. But if we hear that this good man has been upset in a 
coach, and has broken his leg, we conclude that this event has arisen 
from neglect of a physical law, which, being independent of the moral 
law, acted without direct relation to his mental qualities. If we hear 
that he is sick, we conclude, that in some organ of his body there has 
been a departure from the laws which regulate healthy action, and 
(these laws also being distinct) that the sickness has no direct relation 
to his moral condition. If we are told that he is healthy and happy, 
we infer that his organic system is acting in accordance with the Jaws 
of its constitution. If we are informed that he has suffered the loss 
of an intelligent and amiable son, in the bloom of life, we conclude 
either that the boy has inherited a feeble constitution.from his parents, 
or that the treatment of his bodily system, in infancy and youth, has 
been, in some way or other, at variance with the organic laws, and 
that his death has followed as a natural consequence, which his father’s 
piety could not avert. 

Tf, on the other hand, we know a man who is palpably cold-hearted, 
grasping, and selfish, we are authorized to conclude—first, that he is 
deprived of that delicious sunshine of the soul, and all those thrilling 
sympathies with whatever is noble, beautiful, and holy, which attend 
the vivacious action of the moral and religious faculties ; and, secondly, 
that he is deprived of the reflected influence of the same emotions 
from the hearts and countenances of the good men around him. 

These are the direct punishments in this world for his not exercis- 
ing his moral and religious powers. But if he have inherited a fine 
constitution, and if he be temperate, sober, and take regular exercise, 
he may reap the blessing of health, which he will enjoy as the reward 
of his compliance with the organic laws. There is no inconsistency 
in this enjoyment being permitted to him, because the moral and or- 
ganic laws are distinct, and he has obeyed the laws which reward him. 


If his children have received from him a sound frame, and have been 
[CONTINUED ON PAGE FIFTY-NINE. | 
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AUDUBON AND ASTOR. 


Prope are often cruel without being aware of 
it. The rich often incommode the needy in small 
things, in a way that is oppressive in the extreme ; 
yet to them the sum seems so small and of so lit- 
tle importance that they put aside the creditor, 
and thus inflict adeep wrong. Many a poor seam- 
stress has been toiling night and day to get a 
piece of work done, and with an empty stomach 
and an empty purse hurries off with the work, 
anxiously expecting the pay with which to buy 
alate breakfast for herself and several hungry 
children. Madam, however, dves not happen to 
have the change, or can not trouble herself to go 
up stairs for the money, and bids her anxious 
creditor to ‘‘call again.” In like manner men 
treat their tailors, their shoemakers, or their 
washerwomen. 

We need not say that such conduct is utterly 
heartless. Although a few shillings to rich per- 
sons seem of small consequence. they should re- 
member, however, that to the poor it is their all. 
They may be hungry, and anxious little faces may 
be looking out for the return of the poor mother 
with a loaf of bread. 

The subjoined incident illustrates how rich men, 
from habit, perhaps, stave off those who have just 
claims upon them, when the real facts reveal the 
hollowness of their excuses : 

«The following amusing story is told of John 
Jacob Astor, in the double character of a patron 
of literature and parsimonious money-holder, 
which appears to be characteristic: 

«* Among the subscribers to Audubon’s magnifi- 
cent work on ornithology, the subscription price 
of Which was $1,000 a copy, appeared the name of 
John Jacob Astor. During the progress of the 
work, the prosecution of which was exceedingly 
expensive, M. Audubon of course called upon 
several of his subscribers for payments: It so 
happened that Mr. Astor (probably that he might 
not be troubled about small matters) was not ap- 
plied to before the delivery of all the letter-press 
and plates. Then, however, Audubon asked for 
his thousand dollars; but he was put off with one 
excuse or another. ‘ Ah, Mr. Audubon,’ would the 
owner of a million say, ‘you come at a bad time; 
money is very scarce; I have no money in bank ; 
I have invested all my funds.’ 

« At length the sixth time Audubon called upon 
Astor for his thousand dollars. As he was ush- 
ered into his presence he found Wm. B. Astor, the 
son, conversing with the father. No sooner did 
the rich man see the man of art, than he began, 
‘Ah, Mr. Audubon, so you have come again for 
your money. Hard times, Mr. Audubon, money 
very scarce.’ But just then catching an inquir- 
ing look from his son, he changed his tone : ‘ How- 
ever, Mr. Audubon, I suppose we must contrive 
to let you have some of your money, if possible. 
William,’ he added, calling to his son, who had 
walked into an adjoining parlor, ‘have we any 
money at all in the bank?’ ‘Yes, father,’ replied 


the son, supposing he was asked an earnest ques- 
tion pertinent to what they had been talking 
about when the ornithologist came in, ‘we have 
$22,000 in the Bank of New York, $70,000 in the 
City Bank, $90,000 in the Merchants’, $83,000— 
‘That’il do, that’ll do,’ exclaimed John Jacob, in- 
terrupting him. ‘It seems that William can give 
you a check for your money.’”—Com. Bulletin. 
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PHRENOLOGY AND ITS FOSS. 





Lrxe Banquo’s ghost, the opponents of Phren- 
ology will not stay down. The stale objections 
which have for forty years past been discussed, 
dissected, and buried as often as once in five 
years, are dragged forth by bigoted and ignorant 
cavilers to be again settled. Unfortunately for 
new truth and for the progress of thought among 
the people, nearly all the literary and medical 
colleges are still presided over by men who had 
received their education, and had become estab- 
lished in belief, and considered themselves at the 
top of the ladder of knowledge, at least theoreti- 
cally, before Phrenology was introduced to the 
people of this country. Hence every batch of 
students, literary and medical, unless they have 
uncommon scope and independence of thought, 
graduate with at least two accompaniments, viz. : 
a diploma which has cost a deal of tutorial drill- 
ing, and a prejudice against Phrenology a third 
of a century old, which has been given by means 
of an equal degree of drilling. Each class of 
students, as they set up for themselves, deem it a 
proud duty to make their mark and show their 
wisdom by repeating the threadbare and ten 
times refuted objections against Phrenology, which 
were pardonable before much light had been 
thrown on the public mind on the subject. 

It seems to be the fate of Phrenology to fall 
into Debating Societies and Lyceums, especially 
in small, obscure places where little is known of 
the subject, and less of anatomy and physiology. 
Toese places are of course blest with one or more 
graduates of the colleges aforesaid, with the full 
infusion of false prejudice acquired from bigoted 
college professors, and those solitary conspicuities, 
the only men for miles who profess to know the 
Greek or Latin names for a bone or muscle, these 
learned men signalize themselves by opposing 
Phrenology and repeating anatomical technicali- 
ties, the mere definition of which, perhaps not one 
of their hearers understands. They pass for being 
wise. Why should they not? Who among their 
auditors can debate the merits of unknown terms 
with them? And the general feeling is, ‘‘ The 
Doctor ought to know! Has he not studied medi- 
cine and anatomy ?” We answer, the doctor ought 
to know, but his very objections indicate that he 
has not read any respectable phrenological author, 
or else he willfully misrepresents him, and that 
his educational bias has struck him through and 
through with a mean narrow prejudice. 

We have before us a letter addressed to us from 
a small town in a Western State, setting forth 
that Phrenology has been discussed in their Ly- 
ceum. We quote from the letter: 

«Our doctors contend that the shape of the 
outside of the skull is no sign of the inner surface ; 
that indentations and elevations on the outside 
have no corresponding depressions and bumps on 
the inside—therefore, that nothing can-be told 
of the disposition by the outside shape of the 
skull, even if the brain is the organ or instrument 
of the mind. This is the main argument of the 
opposers They claim also that the differences 
in the thickness of men’s skulls is an impediment 
in the way of the science.” 

This point, the difference in the thickness of 
skulls, and the difference in the thickness of dif- 
ferent parts of the same skull, has been often ex- 
plained in the Journa, and in other phreno- 
logical works. We may remark, that in the liv- 
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ing head, we can determine a thick or a thin 
skull by the general make up or temperament, 
and by laying the hand upon the head when the 
person speaks. If the skull be thick, little vibra- 
tion will be felt; if thin, the vibration will be 
very distinct. Doctors ought to know better than 
to raise this objection. Do they say we have no 
right to make this test? Do they deny phrenolo- 
gists this opportunity, and yet complain ours is 
not worthy of credit because, as they say, it is 
not a demonstrative and exact science. In the 
practice of their own profession, or science, they 
ply the patient and all the family with exhaustive 
questions before they presume to give a full or 
other prescription, yet they claim that it is right to 
blindfool the phrenologist and have no questions 
asked, no word spoken, no test of health made, 
and if a subject is thus thrust upon us (as they 
have been), who has been made idiotic by means 
of fits by overstudy, by paralysis, or an overdose 
of their poisonous drugs, they howl us down as 
practicing that which can not be classed with the 
** exact sciences.” 

How exact is the “science of medicine?” Can 
the best physician demonstrate with “ exactness” 
how much fever a patient has, just how much 
constitution he has, just what are his habits, and 
therefore just what remedies should be used, and 
how much, and how often, to give them, what 
doctor, nay, what medical college, can tell. Yet 
doctors, whose science is the farthest possible 
from being exact, are almost the only men who 
complain that Phrenology is not an exact science. 

Inthe A. P. Journat for November, 1854, there 
is an illustrated article on this subject, to which we 
refer readers having files, from which we quote: 

‘“¢ Many persons believe in theoretical Phrenol- 
ogy who do not understand how it can be made 
practical, They believe that the brain is the 
organ of the mind; that different regions are the 
seats of the several groups of organs—that, for 
example, the forehead is the location of intellect— 
the backhead of the social nature—the tophead 
of the moral and aspiring faculties; but when we 
propose to point out each particular organ, they 
doubt; and when we profess to pronounce upon 
the size of each organ and the consequent strength 
of its faculty, they disbelieve. 


** We have some learned professors in this city, 
and learned and unlearned persons elsewhere 
may be found, who harp upon the difference in 
the thickness of skulls, the dissimilarity in the 
thickness of different parts of the same skull, and 
the want of uniformity between the external and 
internal surfaces of the skull. When we hear 
these objections, from whatever quarter they 
come, we know that the objector is not acquainted 
with the first principles of practical Phrenology. 

** We do not determine the size of an organ by 
the shape of the surface of the head at the loca- 
tion of that organ, merely. It is not by the 
** bumps” or hills and hollows of the head, alone, 
that we determine that organs are large or small. 
If so, a smooth, even head, must be set down as 
having no organs at all. 

* Trregularity in the development of the organs 
gives a rough, uneven surface to the head, but 
when all the organs are of equal size, the surface 
will be comparatively smooth and the head well 
formed, that is, beautiful. 
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«An organ may be average or full, and yet be 
in a hollow; that is to say, surrounded by larger 
organs, just as we find valleys and even lakes on 
the tops of mountains. 

‘* We determine the size of the intellectual or- 
gans, as a class, by the length of the head for- 
ward of the ears as much as by the height and 
squareness of the forehead. A person may have 
a large head, yet a short forehead; that is, the 
distance from the opening of the ear to the 
center of the forehead is short, but the backhead 


may be long and wide, and require a Jarge hat, B 


while the intellect is weak. 

** Again, a person may have a small head as a 
whole, and a strong intellect, but it will be 
found that the principal part of the brain is 
forward of the ears. The idea, therefore, en- 
tertained by uninformed objectors, that a person 
requiring a large hat should be intellectual, and 
one requiring an average or small hat must 
necessarily be weak in intellect, is a signal fal- 
lacy. 

“The average Indian brain is about as large 
as that of the white man, but he is far his infe- 
rior in intellect. Those who know anything of 
Indian craniology are aware that their middle 
and posterior lobes of brain are immense, while 
the anterior or intellectual lobe is comparatively 
deficient. But the Indian mind corresponds with 
the shape of his brain. His animal passions are 
excessively strong compared with his intellect. 
Pride, determination, caution, slyness, and cruel- 
ty are his leading characteristics, and the organs 
of these propensities are located about the ears 
and crown of the head. The following figures, 
representing a bottom view of two brains, illus- 
trate this point. 

“The letters A A and BB show the anterior 
or intellectual brain: from BB to CC, 
the middle or animal lobe of brain: D D, 
the posterior or social brain. It will be 
seen that in the Caucasian, or European, 
brain, the three regions are nearly equal, 
while in the Indian there is a vast pre- 
dominance in the size of the middle lobe; 
and the immense power of the faculties 
of the organs constituting that portion 
of the brain in the Indian is universally 
known. 

“Yet with these facts, palpable and 
overwhelming as they are, people who 
are otherwise intelligent, carp about in- 
equalities of the surface and thickness 
of the skull as an insuperable objection UV’ ~ 
to practical Phrenology. 


‘« The thickness of the skull is usually 
about three-sixteenths of an inch, some- 
times more and often less. To show that 
the difference in the thickness can not 
offer a serious impediment to the phre- 
nologist, nor account for the great dif- 
ference in the shape of heads, we may remark 
that we have two skulls in our cabinet which 
show this point very clearly. One is the skull of 
a native African, the other a celebrated Indian 
chief, Big Thunder; the former remarkable for 
his docility and social affection ; the latter, as his 
name indicates, equally distinguished for pride, 
energy, cruelty and cunning. We have taken a few 
measurements which may interest the reader: 





African. Indian. Difference, 
Length, T+ in. 6% in. fin. 
Width, 5» 6} “* 1} “ 
Ear to occiput, 4; “ 84 Tint 


““These skulls are of equal thickness, yet the 
African has a head three-fourths of an inch long 
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than Big Thunder from the root of the nose to 
the backhead; an inch and a quarter longer 
from the opening of the ear to the backhead, 
while from ear to ear it is an inch and a quarter 
narrower. The capacity of the Indian skull is 
more than one-fourth greater than that of the 
African. Who will say that there could be a dif- 
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ference of an inch and a quarter in the thickness 
of the two skulls if they now belonged to the liv- 
ing heads, instead of being opened to inspection 
by the saw’ The thickness of skulls can not, by 
any possibility, account for the differences in the 
dimensions of heads, and those of which we have 
here given the measurement do not indicate the 





broadest differences we can find either in our 
cabinet or in our daily professional practice. 


| 





‘The following are from correct casts in our 
possession. Mark the difference in width and 
elevation cf the fore- 
head, 

‘* Gosse was noted 
for his kindness, gene- 
rosity, and unselfish- 
ness. He could not say 
No. He gave away 
two fortunes, and hay- 
ing inherited a third, 
he wisely appointed a 
treasurer or agent to 
take care of it for him. 

« Black Hawk, it is 
well known, was a 
proud, cruel, ferocious 
warrior, a marked specimen of predominant ani- 
mal and selfish propensities, who delighted in all 
the savage cruelty of Indian warfare, and whose 
untamed nature 
would not wince 
in the presence 
of General Jack- 
son, in the very 
heart of the 
country of his 
‘captors. Such a 
= head contained a 
brain formed 
like the figure 
of the Indian 
brain given on 
the preceding column; and wherever we find the 
a head thus shaped, we may safely infer similar 
characteristics. without fear that the thickness of 
the skull stands in the way of a correct estimate. 
Moreover, where the side-head is thus large, the 
organs constituting that great width are generally 
very active, and consequently the skull at that 





Gosse. 





Brack Hawk. 


point is much thinner than if the organs were — 


small and inactive. 

“In estimating the absolute size of organs, we 
consider the distance from the medulla oblongata, 
or center of the brain, to the seat of each organ 
at the surface. This central point lies at the 
base of the brain, midway between the openings 
of the ears. As we measure the absolute semi- 
diameter of a wheel by measuring from the hub 
to the surface or rim, so we learn the size of the 
phrenological organs. If the distance be found 
equal, we would say the wheel is round or well 
balanced. If certain parts had been originally 
made smaller, or had been crushed in by heavy 
loads, we should find hills and hollows, as we 
sometimes do on heads’ If we find a smooth, well- 
balanced head, with all the organs equally de- 
veloped, measuring 21} inches, we would call the 
size of the organs average. In another head, 
shaped precisely like it, measuring 23 inches, we 
would call the organs large or very large. These 
heads would exhibit the same general character, 
but one would be much more powerful than the 
other. They would differ in degree, not in qual- 
ity. Alarge and small egg, or a large and small 
wagon-wheel, illustrate the point. 

‘< A well-formed head is oblong or oval in shape, 
like an egg, rather than round, like a wheel or a 
globe; but the wheel serves as a good illustra- 
tion of the true mode of measuring the radial 
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extension of the organs from the center to the 
circumference of the brain. We trust that those 
who read this article will bury for ever their 
baseless argument respecting the difficulties of 
practical Phrenology arising from the thickness 
and slight inequalities of the plates of the skull.” 





HENRY WELLS. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER, 





Henry Wetts has a large head and a most 
vigorous physical constitution. He is strong, en- 
during, and remarkable for his force and power. 
The features of the face are heavy—what a 
strongly set nose! what a firm mouth and high 
cheek-bones ! all indicative of great vital power, 
which is the foundation of health. The tempera- 
ment is motive-mental, giving bodily endurance, 
physical power, and vigor of mind. His head is 
large throughout, but particularly so at the base, 
indicating, as the forehead shows, very large per- 
ceptive mind, which brings him into harmony 
with the physical world, and gives him a knowl- 
edge of property, of business, and of the active 
practical affairs of life. He has quick judgment, 
promptness of decision, ability to attend to details, 
and also that system and mental method in busi- 
ness which enables him to keep a thousand things 
on his mind, and have each take its proper place 
and receive its due share of attention at the 
proper time. He has an excellent memory of 
what he sees, experiences, and does, and is able 
thus to profit by experience, holding, as he does, 
in his mind, all the knowledge which the past has 
afforded him. 

Comparison is large, rendering his mind criti- 
cal, discriminating, and clear. He has good me- 
chanical judgment, more than ordinary force of 
character, and decided courage and earnestness. 
He readily grapples with difficulties, and that in 
a manly, confident, self-reliant way. His manners 
and actions inspire confidence with others; his 
words and deeds evince a consciousness of power 
to do what he says he wi// do; and anywhere, 
among strangers, he commands respect. Every 
motion and every word are indices of force of 


character, positiveness of will, self-reliance, clear- - 


ness of judgment, and unqualified coufidence in 
his purposes and plans, and his power to execute 
them. Hence everybody clears the track when 
they see him coming, without the warning sound 
of the whistle. There are very few men who have 
such an impressive, controlling spirit as he, or 
whose manners, without being rough or unkind, 
so impress everybody—even animals—with the 
idea that he is their master, and that they ought 
to be subject to his control. 

He has strong social developments, and influ- 
ences others through the social feelings. He is 
deeply interested in friends and family, and will 
do and suffer much for them. He may have 
learned to avoid indorsing, but his sympathies 
would lead him to say yes, whenever a friend was 
in difficulty aud begged his assistance. 
full share of prudence, but possibly shows less 
than he really possesses. 

He is proud-spirited, self-reliant, ambitious to 
be known and valued ; but his ambition and pride 
are more nearly allied to triumph in a good cause 


— 








He has a 
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than they are to mere dominion for its own sake, 
or to be flattered and praised by the crowd. He 
is firm almost to a fault; he has an iron will, 
which becomes a law to himself and those by 
whom he is surrounded. He rarely is under the 
necessity of speaking twice to any subordinate to 
secure any acquiescence or conformity to his 
wishes. 

He is hopeful, inclined to count the chances in 
his favor, and to grapple with difficulties with a 
full confidence of success. He patterns his actions 
and his conversation to nobody's model, but thinks 
and acts with individuality and independence. 

He talks well when he is excited, and always to 
the purpose. He isa first-rate judge of charac- 
ter; understands men and motives almost at a 
glance. He has kindness, and a spirit of generos- 
ity and philanthropy which not only makes him 
sympathetic, but also induces him to take generous 
views of business. He,does not hesitate to lay out 
money freely in making arrangements and prep 
arations for business. He is not one who is in- 
clined to fish with a bare hook, but baits it gen- 
erously. He wants first-rate service, and is will- 
ing to pay a liberal price. If persons violate his 
confidence, be feels it more keenly than most men. 
He is himself magnanimous and large-hearted, 
and never dodges responsibility, nor takes advan- 
tage of mere technicalities to avoid duty or evade 
responsibility. He generalizes readily and cor- 
rectly; can plan business faster, and execute 
more energetically and with less fatigue to him- 
self, than ninety-nine men in a hundred. He is 





well qualified to occupy eminent business positions 
and to be in authority. He is clear, vigorous, 
earnest, wide-awuake, full of sympathy, friendship, 
courage, enthusiasm, determination, and sound 
judgment. He would make his mark anywhere. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Henry WEtts was born in Orange County, Vt., 
in the year 1806. His father was a merchant. His 
early opportunities were those enjoyed by boys of 
that dsy—the district school. An impediment in 
his speech prevented a more thorough education, 
and the studying of a profession. When sixteen 
years of age he was apprenticed to a tanner and 
currier in Palmyra, N. Y., where he remained tily 
he was twenty one. 

Having pursued several kinds of business till 
1831, he engaged in the transportation and for- 
warding business till 1841, when he commenced 
as agent for Harnden & Co., at Albany, in the 
Express business. Soon after, he requested Mr. 
Harnden to put on an express line to Buffalo, 
when Harnden’s reply was, if he (Wells) chose to 
run an express to the Rocky Mountains, he had 
betterdo it upon his own account, as he (Harnden) 
chose to run expresses where there was business. 
Wells took him at his word, and soon after a New 
York and Buffalo Express was established under 
the name of Pomeroy & Co., the firm consisting 
of Geo. E. Pomeroy, Crawford Livingston, and 
Henry Wells. About this time there was much 
excitement upon the subject of a reduction of 
postage. This Company engaged in the transmis- 
sion of letters along their routes, and in connec- 
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tion with other expresses, carried the principal 
part of the lette:s and correspondence from Boston 
to Chicago, and the intermediate points. This 
caused much excitement at the time. Public 
meetings were held, resolutions were passed to 
neither send or receive letters by mail that could 
be transmitted by express. The Postmaster- 
General brought his entire power into operation 
to crush them out. Suits were daily brought, ex- 
press messengers arrested, trunks and baggage 
searched for letters, railroads threatened, and 
every possible means used to stop the Peoples’ 
Line, but to no avail. The people were masters, 
and would not pay twenty-five cents for the trans- 
mission of a letter three hundred miles, when it 
could be done in less time, and with greater cer- 
tainty, by individual enterprise. Their only term 
of capitulation was, the reduction of postage. Un- 
fortunately for the Government, the law, as it then 
existed, was against them, and the next session of 
Congress a new law was made, and at the same 
time a reduction of postage. Mr. Wells was one 
of a few who proposed to the Government to take 
all the letter mails at five cents apiece. The re- 
ply of Major Hobbie, First Assistant Postmaster- 
General at the time, was, that the Government 
would not permit it if he would pay five cents 
apiece for the privilege. 

Another important item to the public began at 
this time—a reduction of the rates of exchange, 
and the equalization of the currency of the State 
and country. The expresses actually performed 
what the United States Bank was expected to do. 
It reduced the rate of exchange to the cost of 
transmission of specie, where it hasremained from 
that time to the present, with a few exceptions, 
and those are where banks will not pay specie for 
their notes, and the messenger would be mobbed 
by the people if he demanded it. 

The Express, at that time, was extended from 
Buffalo to St. Louis, under the name of Wells & 
Co. This was under the management of Wm. G. 
Fargo, E:q., of Buffalo, in whose able hands it 
still remains under a different name. 


At various times there occurred in this business 
extensive robberies and losses; the first, great 
one in New York, where about half a million of 
bank notes were stolen. Of this almost the entire 
amount was recovered, In 1844 there was a large 
robbery in Rochester. Of this about half the 
amount was recovered. In 1856 fifty thousand 
dollars of gold were stolen, none of which has ever 
been recovered. Three of the perpetrators of the 
last robbery are now in State Prison. 


Some amusing incidents occurred about this 
time. Mr A. Jernegin—then Superintendent of 
the South Bend Bank, of Indiana (now of New 
York city)—advised Mr. Wells that he had some 
specie to sell, as it was known he bought and sold 
considerable athounts. He went to South Bend, 
where he was an entire stranger, without letters 
of introduction. A proposition was made for the 
coin, which was accepted; but the owner said as 
he was to receive Mr. Wells’ draft on New York, 
it would be necessary for him to identify himself. 
He took some.letters from his pocket, directed to 
himself, but he, lawyer-like, said they might have 
been borrowed for the occasion. A memoran- 
dum book was then shown him, but he shook 
his head. A cane with Wells’ name upon it 
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was in his hands. Still he was unsatisfied. He 
was told if he would go to the hotel and examine 
his baggage his name would be found on his linen. 

This not being entirely satisfactory, a lucky 
thought struck Mr. Wells. His name was on one 
article which even the shrewd lawyer would not 
think had been borrowed. He drew off his boot 
and showed his name on the inside. He said he 
would deliver the specie—a man who refers to his 
boots must be the man he represented himself to 
be. Mr. Wells took $25,000 of silver and jour- 
neyed two days with it to Marshall, from whence 
railroad and steamboat conveyed him and his 
specie to New York. : 

In 1843, the foreign express was established 
under the firm of Livingston, Wells & Co. Their 
principal offices were in London and Paris. It 
was of more convenience to the public than profit 
to the proprietors. The same offices are still con- 
tinued under another name. 

In 1850, the American Express organized by 
the consolidation of the varied interests upon its 
routes, under the name of Wells, Butterfield & 
Co., and Livingston, Fargo & Co. Its original 
capital was $150,000, and increased from time to 
time until it amounted to $750,000.’ Its average 
number of employees is about 1,500 men. It was 
a joint stock association managed by a board of 
directors, consisting of seven persons. Its officers 
were Henry Wells, President; John Butterfield, 
Vice-President, and William G. Fargo as Secre- 
tary, and Alexander Holland, Treasurer. Per- 
haps there has been no association in the country 
that has paid its stock-holders better dividends 
for the past ten years. Its term expired with 
the past year by its own limitation, when a new 
company under the same name was organized, 
purchasing the assets and good-will of the old one. 
The same officers were elected for the new that 
had so long managed the old one. 

In 1846 and °47, Mr. Wells was one of five who 
built the New York and Buffalo Telegraph line, 
being one of the first lines that was built. His 
partner and himself constructed the lines from 
Quebec to Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton, Port 
Sarnia, and Buffalo, having at that time the right 
of the connection with the American line from 
Prof. Morse. 

In 1852, Mr. Wells concerted a plan for the 
organization of the present express company; 
selected the stockholders and their amounts, and 
laid the scheme before them. Each man took his 
stock, and the Company was organized in the 
usual way by the election of nine directors, and 
took the name of Wells, Fargo & Co. Hon. Edwin 
B. Morgan, of Aurora, N. Y., was made president, 
which place he ably filled until Cayuga and Wayne 
counties insisted on his representing them in 
Congress, where he remained six years. Danforth 
B. Barney was then made president, and took 
charge of the business in New York, and Louis 
McLean in California, and although the Company 
had some large losses in its commencement, yet 
under their able management, assisted by the 
Board of Directors, the Company has been emi- 
nently successful, having made up all its ‘losses 
and paid its stockholders ten per cent. dividends, 

These companies are composed of several hun- 
dred stockholders who are individually liable for 


the debts of the Company, thus embracing many 
millions as pene to the public. 
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WONDERS OF THE CREATED UNI- 
VERSE. 


Tue faculty of Sublimity in conjunction with 
that of Marvelousness, or, as it is often called, 
Spirituality, enable man to appreciate such sub- 
jects as can not be measured or comprehended by 
Calculation, or the reasoning faculties. Calcula- 
tion will solve a problem, and the result may be a 
row of a hundred figures ; but who can tell by rea- 
son how much they mean? It is quite impossible 
to comprehend them. They must be divided, or 
presented in some comparative manner. The fol- 
lowing speculations of Herschel will illustrate the 
point in question : 

«What mere assertion will make any one be- 
lieve that in one second of time, in one beat of the 
pendulum of a clock, a ray of light travels over 
192,000 miles, and would therefore perform the 
tour of the world in about the same time that it 
requires to wink our eyelids, and in much less 
time than a swift runner occupies in taking a 
single stride? What mortal can be made to be- 
lieve, without demonstration, that the sun is al- 
most a million times larger than the earth; and 
that, although so remote from us that a cannon- 
ball shot directly toward it, and maintaining its 
full speed, would be twenty years in reaching it, 
it yet affects the earth by its attraction in an in- 
appreciable instant of time? Who would not ask 
for demonstration, when told that a gnat’s wing, 
in its ordinary flight, beats many hundred times 
in a second; or that there exists animated and 
regularly organized beings, many thousands of 
whose bodies laid close together would not ex- 
tend aninch? But what are those to the aston- 
ishing truths which modern optical inquiries have 
disclosed, which teach us that every point of a 


medium through which a ray of light passes is af- 
fected with a succession of periodical movements, 


regularly recurring at equal intervals, no less 
than five hundred millions of millions of times in 
a single second! That it is by such movements 
connected with the nerves of our eyes that we see ; 
nay, more: that it is the difference in the fre- 
quency of their recurrence which affects us with 
u sense of the diversity of color. That, for in- 
stance, in acquiring the sensation of redness, our 
eyes are affected 482,000,000 of times; of yellow- 

ness, 542,000,000 of times ; and of violet 707 ,000,- 
000 of times per second. Do not such things 
sound more like the ravings of mad men than 
the sober conclusions of people in their waking 
senses? They are, nevertheless, conclusions to 
which any one may most certainly arrive who 
will only be at the trouble of examining the chain 
of reasoning by which they have been obtained.” 














A maw by the name of Meredith Holland has 
been astonishing the people of St. Louis by his ex- 
traordinary powers in mental arithmetic. He is 
not a healthy man bodily, nor is his mind well- 
balanced. But he will answer the most abtruse 
arithmetical questions with rapidity and accura- 
cy, will calculate interest, simple and compound, 
for any time, amount and rate, with hardly a mo- 
ment’s thought. He is totally unable to explain 
by what method he arrives at the results. 

ZerAu CoLBurRN astonished the world in men- 
tal arithmetic about fifty yearsago. Twenty years 
ago an idiotic negro boy, near Huntsville, Ala., 
though too feeble in general intellect to do the 
ordinary work of a slave, could solve difficult pro- 
blems in arithmetic almost instantly. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE FIFTY-FOUR.] 

treated prudently and skillfully, they also may 
live in health; but this, again, is the conse- 
quence of obedience to the same laws. If 
they have inherited feeble constitutions, or if 
they have been reared in a manner inconsist- 
ent with these laws, they will die, just as the 
children of good men in similar circumstances 
will perish. If the selfish man pursue wealth 
according to the laws that regulate its acqui- 
sition, he will, by that obedience, become rich; 
but if he neglect to exercise Acquisitiveness, 
or infringe these laws, he will become poor, 
just as the good man would become in similar 
circumstances. 

It appears to me, that, in these arrange- 
ments, we see the dictates of our whole facul- 
ties, when acting in harmonious combination, 
supported by the order of external nature ; and 
hence we obtain evidence of an actual moral 
government existing in full force and activity 
in this world. 

According to this view, instead of there being 
confusion and a lack of justice in the Divine 
administration of human affairs, there is the 
reverse—there is a reward for every species 
of obedience, and a punishment for every 
species of disobedience to the Creator’s laws. 
And, as if to preserve our minds habitually 
under the impression of discipline, our duties 
correspond to the different parts of our consti- 
tution; rewards and chastisements are annex- 
ed to each of them; and so little of favoritism 
or partiality is shown, that although we obey 
all the natural laws but one, we do not escape 
the punishment of infringing that single law, 
and although we break them all but one, we 
are not denied the reward of that solitary in- 
stance of obedience. 

But you will perceive, that, before you can 
comprehend this system of government, you 
must become acquainted with the objects in 
nature, by the action of which it takes place, 
whether these be external or consist of our 
own bodies and minds. If mankind have 
hitherto lived without this knowledge, can you 
wonder that the ways of Providence have ap- 
peared dark and contradictory? And if, by 
means of Phrenology, we have now discovered 
the constitution of the mind, and its relation- 
ship to our bodies and external nature; if, 
moreover, physical science has largely opened 
up to us the ccnstitution and Jaws of the ob- 
jects by which we are surrounded and affect- 
ed, need we feel surprise that the dawn of a 
new philosophy begins to break forth upon our 
vision, a philosophy more consistent, more prac- 
tical, more consolatory, and better adapted to 
the nature of man as a moral and intelligent 
being, than any that has hitherto appeared ? 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 
a 
Give a man brains and riches, and he is a king. 
Give a man brains without riches, and he is a 
slave. Give a man riches without brains, and he 
is a monkey. 








WHAT METAPHYSICIANS HAVE 
x DONE, 





[‘* You metaphysicians kill the flower-bearing and fruit- 
bearing glebe, with delving and turning over and sifting, 
and never bring up any solid and malleable mass from the 
dark profundity in which you labor. The intellectual 
world, like the physical, is inapplicable to profit, and in- 
capable of cultivation, a little way beyond the surface.” 
—Landor, in Famiiiur Conversations. 

THE above was written in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, given to mankind as the idea of Diogenes, 
but indorsed and set forth by Mr Landor as his 
own opinion. Is it not strange that such ideas 
should be propagated and fostered in this age? 
Locke and Watts, Reid and Stewart, had explored 
the regions of metaphysics, and brought forth 
much to admire. Spurzheim analyzing the ideas, 
and perfecting the discoveries of Gall, had just 
completed a system unfolding the functions and 
phenomena of mind, and laid the foundation for 
the erection of one of the most perfect, simple, yet 
ingenious philosophies ever cracing the intellectual 
world. Combe reared the superstructure, and in 
such a manner as to defy the whole force of modern 
lore, and expose the ignorance of the philosophers 
of the early and middle ages who had pretended 
to toil to a beneficial end in the same realms. The 
plains that had grown over with weeds under the 
supervision of the disciples of the ancient philoso- 
phers, and those of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, including some of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth, such as Descartes, Kant, and Cousin, 
were at once cleared of their unnatural adornings, 
and the soil thereof strengthened and prepared for 
the highest state of cultivation. 

‘‘The intellectual world incapable of cultiva- 
tion a little way beyond the surface!’ What 
shall we do with the following theory, advanced 
by one of the greatest metaphysicians the world 
has produced: ‘‘ A man’s nature runs either to 
herbs or weeds. Hence let him seasonably water 
the one, and destroy the other.” Are we to be- 
lieve that the speculations of Aristotle have never 
been “ applicable to profit ?’ Are we to under- 
stand that the reflections of Bacon have never 
benefited mankind? Shall we assert, and abide 
by the proposition, that Edwards never brought 
up from the “ dark profundity” in which he labor- 
ed, any ‘‘ solid and malleable mass” that shed new 
light into the regions of metaphysics, and bene- 
fited his race? Why do we call such men bene- 
factors, brilliant lights in the intellectual firma- 
ment, reflecting upon their own and future gene- 
rations substantial benefits for which they can 
never cease to be grateful? Isis not because they 
have toiled in spheres where ordinary and uncul- 
tivated minds can not labor, and brought to light 
principles and knowledge for the adyanzement of 
the happiness of their fellows? This is it, and 
this is for what man should be grateful, 

But up to the middle of the nineteenth century 
no perfect system of metaphysics was given to the 
world, Combe came forth “ like a splendid lumin- 
ary, dispelling darkness and confusion, and im- 
parting light” where light can be imparted, and 
adding increased luster to the efforts and produc- 
tions of metaphysicians before him. He under- 
stood the functions, and could trace the phenomena 
of mind. He saw the “ profound sophisms” of 
Reid aud Stewart “dissolve to nothing” before 


the researches of Gall, Spurzheim, and his own in- | 





genious arguments. He saw and exposed the ig- 
norance under which former philosophers toiled, 
appreciated their labors, but displayed the discon- 
nectedness of them. In his ‘‘ Constitution of Man” 
is to be found a key which solves all metaphysical 
problems, and opens up the mysteries of mind. 

At this day reasonable men know the benefits 
to be derived from a proper realization of their 
own powersof mind. They have a guide to direct 
them in the correction of their weaknesses, and to 
develop those faculties which need it, and lessen 
the influence of others the exercise of which may 
be injurious. Think of this, and then turn back 
twenty-five centuries, or even one, and behold the 
ignorance that encumbered many departments of 
science, the vague and unhealthy theories in re- 
gard to mind and its attributes—then peruse the 
opinions of Mr. Landor and men of his stamp, and 
pity his weakness and theirs, for many such there 
be, rather than upbraid him and them for those 
opinions which, given to the world, rather expose 
their ignorance than reflect discredit upon the age 
in which they were set forth. 

When one knows how to cultivate his mind— 
understands it—he can easily command the means 
of culture. In this age he can know this. One 
has only to analyze the system of Combe, and the 
foundation on which it rests, and the way is made 
plain. He will then understand that metaphysi- 
cians have brought much from the “ dark pro- 
fundity” that is beneficial, and understanding the 
nature and functions of mind, will be prepared to 
refute the idea that the ‘intellectual world is in- 
applicable to profit, and incapable of cultivation, 
a little way beyond the surface.” Beprorp. 
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Post-Mortem ExamInATION oF Parrick 
Mavupr.—A medical examination of the brain of 
Patrick Maude was made five hours after the exe- 
cution, Doctors Dougherty, Coles, Mills, and Rich- 
mond being present. The examination revealed 
the presence of a fibro-cartilaginous tumor about 
the size of a pea, which was attached to the outer 
membrane of dura mater, on the right side, over 
the middle lobe. This tumor had produced a 
slightly marked indentation on the surface of the 
brain, and, in the opinion of a majority of the 
medical gentlemen who made the examination, 
congestion of the membrane with slight effusion. 
The substance of the brain beneath was in nowise 
altered—neither inflamed, congested, nor softened 
—and its presence may or may not have had an 
effect upon the functions of the brain, and so ope- 
rated as a cause of mental derangement. The 
weight of the contents of the skull was forty-five 
and three-quarter ounces, while the average weight 
in males between forty and fifty years of age is, 
according to Dr, Reid, nearly forty-nine ounces. 

This examination, it is said, tended to confirm 
the opinion of some of the medical faculty, that 
Maude was an insane man, though of itself it is 
no decisive evidence of madness, even to the pro- 
fession.—-Vewark Mercury. 

[This Maude, it will be remembered, had been 
confined in the New Jersey Lunatic Asylum, from 
which he broke out, and proceeded at once to 
Newark, where he skot his sister, for which he 
was tried and convicted of murder, and recently 
executed. He was thought, by many, to be in- 
sane. | 
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Ir has been hinted before, that truth is not a 
fixture; that some of the principles of spiritual 
and moral truth are eternal, and therefore change- 
less, as well as some of the formule of physical or 
mathematical truth. But that truth, or science? 
has not yet been entirely exhausted in its essence is 
proof that it is progressive and incomplete. Not 
in the abstract, for with this no mind save His, 
who is the author of it, has anything to do, simply 
because no finite mind is capable of embracing it 
in all its rotund grandeur. In the infinite soul 
alone ‘‘it comes full circle,” and it was the same 
yesterday as it is to-day, and will be forever. 
But when we speak of imperfect truth, we mean, 
of course, as it is received and accepted by finzte 
minds—from the glow-worm intelligence of the 
merest plodder of these mundane spheres of ours, 
up to the brightest intellect which scintillates 
and dazzles all around and beneath him, and 
who is able to give to the wiser ones wisdom and 
to the higher ones elevation. 

All minds have not equal capabilities of develop- 
ment and growth, or equal facilities for the culti- 
vation of that growth, but every mind has the 
capability of progress. No matter how low may 
be the point at which you may find a human be- 
ing, experience has shown us that he may be 
raised up toa higher level in the intellectual scale. 
The most hopeless idiocy does not deter the phil- 
anthropist ; and every day we are astonished with 
some new demonstration of the success which 
attends his efforts. And while this important 
fact bears upon our minds, we are encouraged to 
use every means suggested by science to improve 
and enrich the understandings of our fellow-men. 
And among the appliances of truth, although it 
may not be the greatest, we believe that Phren- 
ology is an important hand-maid of Christianity 
in the final redemption of the race. Not first, 
not highest, it may be, but still powerful in its 
sphere as God’s co-helper in His own great work. 

We know that this is questioned, by some in a 
querulous way, and by others in good faith. 
Whether one or the other, let us weigh the objec- 
tions which are generally urged against the 
science we advocate. Not that we shall attempt 
to refute the dogmatism which asserts itself 
against our faith—one might as well enter into a 
controver-y with the incorrigible brute which now 
** bays the moon” beneath our window. But we 
welcome all true and loyal-hearted objectors, for 
there is large hope of such. We hope to quicken 
their inquisitiveness, and by a calm appeal to 
their reasoning faculties—especially if these be 
subject to their higher moral attributes—to dis- 
sipate somewhat the mists which may now pre- 
vent their clear and unprejudiced perception of 
the truth. 

I. The first objection which we shall notice is, 
that Phrenology is ArgirraRy. We accept the 
charge. All science is arbitrary, because it is 
positive. That two and two make four is an 
axiom not to be questioned or quarreled with. 
But Phrenology is not dogmatic. We assert noth- 
ing but that for which we show proof; we pro- 
pose a great deal for assent to which we appeal 
to your reflective faculties. For instance, Phren- 
ology declares that the human mind is made up of, 
or possesses certain faculties, as Benevolence, Rev- 


erence, Conscientiousness, Justice, Ideality, etc. 
We assert this, and no man in his senses presumes 
to deny it; but when we undertake to appropriate 
to each of these distinctive functions a distinctive 
organ of the brain, we meet the argwmentum ad 
homine, *‘ How do you know this?” and our re- 
ply must be, this is a mental phenomenon com- 
bined with some physical action—for every spirit- 
ual manifestation is made patent by some physical 
agency—and a careful and patient observation 
has convinced us of the truth of what we assume. 
We say, that if in the examination of a thousand 
craniums we find ourselves sustained by an exact 
coincidence in nine hundred and ninety-nine, it 
answers our purpose, and the proof is quite as 
full as in any other department of science what- 
ever, and that it is entitled to our calm and un- 
biased consideration. Now, it is vanity to deny 
that we have this conviction, corroborated by 
every day’s observation. And we again assert, 
that few sciences have such strong claims on our 
understandings for assent. And when we find a 
man bent on resisting the cumulative evidence 
which Phrenology offers, we can not avoid the 
conclusion that either he has not examined them, 
or that he is not capable of receiving and weigh- 
ing them. 

II. Phrenology tends to immorality, and is 
destructive to religious faith. It would be quite 
enough to say to this objection, that if Phrenology 
be proved in science to be true, it falls to the 
ground and crumbles into dust. But in what way 
does Phrenology tend to immorality? Certainly 
not by relaxing the hold of man’s moral nature on 
his conscience. If there be any such thing as 
setting conscience in its legitimate seat, Phren- 
ology, more than any other thing, save Chris- 
tianity, is best calculated to do it. It gives such 
a sanction as nothing else can to the eternal 
maxims of Christ, and puts a glory on the New 
Testament such as no other one science is capable 
of doing. If it says that, through certain develop- 
ments of the brain, any one of a man’s tendencies 
is more to evil than to good, it also points out the 
remedies, and in the same brain finds the facul- 
ties which are to aid in the reformation of the 
sinner. If, for instance, a man’s Acquisitiveness 
and Secretiveness be great, and tempt him to the 
appropriation of that which belongs to another, 
Veneration is alarmed, and Conscientiousness 
aroused, and Benevolence excited to prevent the 
wrong, as well as the disturbance which its com- 
mission would produce in the moral economy. 

The teachings of Phrenology certainly do mili- 
tate against the doctrines of fatality, and leave a 
man standing free before his Maker and his Judge, 
stripped of all excuses and refuges of lies; open 
to the all-piercing eye of truth, which penetrates 
to the intents of all human action. 

Ill. The last and most formidable objection 
which we shall notice here is, It tends to the 
merest materialism, in that it makes spirit sub- 
ject to a mere fleshy tissue. What should we 
know of the soul if all the thousand tongues 
through which it speaks were silent? Howcould 
we judge of form, or color, or sound, or any other 
of the soul’s results, if they were not capable of 
being expressed to us through the brain or hand? 
How could the sculptor, the painter, the musician 
reveal to us the creationsof their enlightened souls, 
but through the chisel and the pallet, and instru- 
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ment which he has curiously fashioned, all subject 
to the mere muscles of his arms and fingers? How 
could the souls of those unfortunates who can 
neither hear nor speak, communicate but through 
these mortal instruments, the mere integuments 
of the arm and hand? And then, how could we 
receive these communications except in the use of 
the perishable organs of the ear and the eye? 

And it does not make them the less spiritual be- 
cause they are thus communicated and thus receiv- 
ed. It but shows the superiority of spirit, and makes 
matter the mere instrument of its manifestation. 
As the great Fashioner of all things uses the sun 
and other lesser lights to reveal a portion of His 
glory and majesty, the materials of the landscape 
for the matchless pictures of His benevolence and 
love, so He has created His children with similar 
powers of using the same functions and materials 
for a somewhat lower display of the same, though 
delegated, power and wisdom. 

Indeed, it is this exceedingly intimate relation- 
ship of matter and mind, as seen in all that the 
creature is made the instrument of producing in 
the physical and intellectual spheres, which re- 
veals to us the I AM in all His attractive beauty. 
It gives the comforting assurance to the troubled 
soul that our Father is not an arbitrary monarch 
afar off, and whose power is used only to crush 
and destroy, but an intimate relation, enfolding 
us perpetually to His more than human bosom. 
We are assured that we need not go up to heaven 
or into the unfathomed depths to find Him, for He 
is nigh to every one of His creatures, loving them 
with an exhaustless affection, and ever seeking 
their elevation from the low level to which their 
sins have debased them, to the serene position 
where He has set His throne in resplendent and 


ever-enduring power and glory. 
fro BE CONTINUED.) 





SELF-HELP AND SELFP-KNOWLEDGE. 


Ture spirit of the time we live in is a spirit of 
individuality, of independence, and of the duties 
and demands on individuals, which such independ- 
ence necessarily imposes. Communities are split- 
ting up into personalities ; and as, by unavoidable 
consequence, the props of clique and party fall 
away on all sides of a man, he finds himself left to 
stand on his own foothold, he tests and discovers 
what is the real solidity of his position, and what 
the vigor of arm and intellect, and the moral force 
by aid of which he must sustain himself and se- 
cure his cherished objects At such a time, Dr. 
Smiles’ book, entitled *‘ Self-Help, with Illustra- 
tions of Character and Conduct,” is very season- 
able. In spite of an occasional cropping-out of the 
professional-lecturer style in literature, the book 
is full of sound sense, and replete with examples 
to encourage the flagging powers or the disheart- 
ened spirit onward to that true victory which 
only honorable and unconquerable résolution can 
win. Messrs. Harper and Brothers, of New York, 
have brought out a very pretty cheap edition of 
Dr. Smiles’ book. . 

But an essential ingredient in true self-help is 
self-knowledge. The worker must know the ele- 
ments of mind and character, and the fundamental 
tendencies, capabilities, and operations of the dif- 
ferent mental faculties.. Very much of all this is 
learned through a careful study of some good work 
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upon Phrenology, together with that of Mr. O. 8. 
Fowler’s “ Self-Culture.’ But there is lately is- 
sued by Messrs J. Munroe & Co., of Boston, a lit- 
tle book in which, while the phrenological classifi- 
cation of the faculties is in the main followed and 
upheld, the elementary tendencies and operations 
of the mind are set forth with a very considerable 
degree of clearness, and in such a way as to lead 
to ready application. This book, by Archbishop 
Whately, is entitled ‘‘Introductory Lessons on 
Mind.” While we do not regard the order or 
mode of presentation of the subjects as faultless, 
yet the topics are well-chosen; and, indeed, it is 
not often that so much useful information in regard 
to a difficult subject is condensed into so small a 
space, as in this instance. Mr. Whately’s book is 
a valuable aid to that difficult accomplishment — 
self-knowledge. 





THE NEW DICTIONARY. 


Worcester’s Dicrionary, 80 long expected, 
has come at last, and in such a handsome dress that 
even those who had become somewhat impatient 
with waiting will, we think, be satisfied. But 
although a good appearance is no bad quality in 
anything, a Dictionary is chiefly prized for its 
contents. A war of the Dictionaries has been 
waged of late through the medium of the public 
prints to such an extent, that we commenced the 
examination of the volume before us somewhat 
eagerly, and as we have spoken of its looks we 
will conclude on that point by saying that in re- 
gard to mechanical execution and typographical 
appearance, it excels by far any work of the kind 
we have ever seen. 

This Dictionary contains, eo the preface says— 
we didn’t count them—about 104,000 words, being 
‘about 20,000 more than is contained in any other 
similar work. 

The orthography it is claimed is in accordance 
with the best usage both in England and the 
United States. The most marked variation from 
established English usage is in those words ending 
in or or our, as favor, favour, and the like, 

The double / of travelling, revelling, etc., is 
retained ; pretence, offence, and defence are spelt 
with ac; theatre, centre, etc., are as here spelled; 
axe and whiskey keep the e; mould is not mold, 
nor height, hight. These our readers will remem- 
ber are among the few words whose spelling has 
been the source of so much contention. 

The pronunciations are in accordance with the 
best usage. The marks of designation seem to”be 
as well calculated to guide the student as can be 
made, but is almost impossible to represent English 
pronunciation. 

The pictorial illustrations are valuable. More 
information can sometimes be conveyed by a pic- 
ture than by columns of descriptive words. The 
illustrations occur with the words they are in- 
tended to represent, which is as it should be. 





* A Dicrionanry oF THE Encuisu Lanevace. By Ji oseph 
E. Worcester, LL.D. Quarto. 63 pages. 1786. Boston: 
Hickling, Swan, and Brewer. 1860. (With an 4 ppendix 
containing Pronunciation of Greek and Latin Proper 
Names; also, Scripture Names, Modern Geographical 
Names. and the Names of Distinguished Men of Modern 
Times: a complete Dictionary of Quotations; Grammar 
and History of the English Language, etc.) 
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The definitions are full and copious, as much so 
as the most exacting could reasonably expect. 
They are entirely unlike Webster’s, care having 
been taken to take ‘“‘no word, no definition of a 
word, no citation, no name as an authority” from 
his work. So the purchasers of both may rely on 
having books entirely unlike. 

The synonyms form a very important part of 
this great work. About 5,000 words, some nearly 
synonymous with others, are brought “together 
and treated as to their similitudes and differences. 
The right word in the right place is what all 
writers and speakers want, and all often feel the 
want of a word to express exactly what they mean, 
and without being able to call it to mind. 

Appended to the Dictionary are extended tables 
of pronunciations of Greek and Latin proper 
names; of Scripture proper names; of modern 
geographical names; of the names of distinguished 
men of modern times ; abbreviations used in writ- 
ing and printing ; signs used in writing and print- 
ing, and a collection of words. phrases, and quota- 
tions from the Greek, Latin, French, Italian, and 
Spanish languages. 

There is{no man that can read, be he rich or 
poor, educated or ignorant, that would not be 
benefited through his whole life by the proper and 
frequent use of Worcester’s Dictionary. 

Library edition only ready. Price, $7 50. 








I DIDNT KNOW WHAT IT MEANT. 
(CONNUBIAL LOVE.) 





He gave me a knife one day at school, 
Four-bladed, the handle of pearl ; 

And great black words on the wrapper said, 
‘«‘ For the darlingest little girl.” 

I was glad! Oh, yes; yet the crimson blood 
To my young cheek came and went, 

And my heart thumped wondrously pit-a-pat,— 
But I didn’t know what it meant. 


One night he said I must jump on his sled, 
For the snow was falling fast ; 

I was half afraid, but he coaxed and coaxed, 
And got me on at last. 

Laughing and chatting in merry glee, 
To my home his course he bent, 

And my sisters looked at each other and smiled, 
But I didn’t know what it meant. 


The years passed on, and they touched his eye 
With a shadow of deeper blue; » i 

They gave to his form a manlier grace— 
To his cheeé& a swarthier hue. 

We stood by the dreamily rippling brook, 
When the day was almost spent, 

His whispers were soft as the lullaby ; 
And—now I know what it meant. 








Go Correspondents. 


PurenoLocist.— Congeniality in marriage 
arises from harmony. If the congeniality be right for 





health, and vigor, and mind, marry one who has a similar | 


one. If the temperament be too nervous or mental, the 
companion should have tbe vital-motive, so that the off- 


spring may stand a chance of inheriting a good degree of | 


all the temperaments. Harmony does not necessarily 
imply similarity. The race is improved where sons re- 
semble the mother and daughters the father. This pro- 
duces a strengthening of the feminine, and a softening 








and modification of the masculine. It infuses vigor, and 
courage, and manhood into the female nature, and the 
refinement and sensibility of the female into the mascu- 
line constitution, and thus each sex is prevented from 
becoming so extreme in its own peculiarities as to be dis- 
torted.. Where sons resemble the father for two or three 
generations in succession, they become rough, hard, and 
coarse. They have too much strength and too little re- 
finement, while, on the contrary, females resembling the 
feminine branch wholly for several generations become 
characterless, timid, inefficient, pathetic, and dreamy. 
They become all emotion and no logic. The same is true 
of temperaments. Persons who come to maturity early 
become old early, like June peas, while those that ripen 
late keep longer. 

Wiiui.—We think the theory you refer to is fine 
spun, and that a hundred times more is made of it than 
can be understood or carried out. It is pretty as a dream, 
but, if true, its founder is not wise enough to apply it. To 
your second question we answer Yes. 





PHRENOLOGY IN BROOKLYN. 
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Mr. L. N. Fowuer delivered a course of lec- 
tures on Phrenology, at Musical Hall, on Brooklyn 
Heights, early in February last, to a very large 
audience of the most intelligent and respectable 
citizens of the City of Churches, at the close of 
which, the committee, chosen by the audience for 
the selection of persons to be examined publicly, 
presented the following preamble and resolution, 
which were adopted by acclamation : 





Whereas, we believe the science of Phrenology to be of 
great importance, in unfolding and teaching to man a true 
knowledge of his nature, and if it were more thoroughly 
understood by the human race, it would save a vast 
amount of suffering and misery, and as Mr. Fowler's 
writings and lectures have done, and are doing a great 
deal to disseminate that knowledge— 

Resolved, That we, the citizers of Brooklyn, invite Mr. 
Fowler to deliver another course of lectures in this city at 
his earliest convenience. 

Signed by the Committee, 
Witiram H. Biertow, Srrpuen M. Griswo.p. 
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How To Live.—Mrs George Washington Wyl- 
lys says of this new book: ‘“‘ We had scarcely thought it 
possible that so much solid, useful information could be in- 
cluded within the course of an interestingly told tale. 
There is not a solitary page that does not contain enough 
to make it worth the whole price of tne book to every 
woman ; and if the girls will read it, instead of dish-water 
poetry and sentimental romance, their husbands—when 
they get ’em—will reap the benefit at every meal they 
eat.” (SEE ADVERTISEMENT.) 








Our publications may be obtained of Rickey, Mallory & 
Co., Cincinnati. O.; Geo. B. Ames. Belvidere, Ill ; J. C. 
Morgan & Co., New Orleans, La.; J. W. Bond & Co., Bal- 
timore, Md.; Benjamin Dawson, Montreal, C. E.; 8. C. 
Griggs & Co., Chicago, Il'.; Wm, Wilson, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y.; B. R. Peck, Syracuse, N. Y.; Puram, Smith & 
Co., Detroit, Mich.; Geo. H. Denison, London, C. W.; 
M. Shewan, Toronto, C. W.; L. P. Williams & Co., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. ; L. Willard, Troy, N. Y.; Morton & Griswold, 
Louisville, Ky.; Hunt & Miner, Pittsburg, Pa. ; Stewart 
& Bowen, Indianapolis, Ind.; J. B. Clark, Selma, Ala. ; 
A. Hutchinson, Cincinnati, O.; Cleaves & Vaden, Mem- 
phbis, Tenn.; A. R. Shipley & Co., Portland, Oregon; F. 
Wilson Hurd & Co., Dansville, N. Y.; Frank Taylor, 
Washington, D. C.; J. W. Randolph, Richmond, Va.; C. 
8 Beverly, Frederickton, New Brunswick ; H. D. Norrell, 
Augusta, Ga. ; Hawks & Bro., Cleveland, 0. ; T. 8. Hawks, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; D. Kimball & Co., Providence, R. 1.3 
Keenan & Crutcher, Frankfort, Ky. ; James C. Orr, Wheel- 
ing, Va.; Hitchcock & Searles, Lexington, Ky.; G. M. 
West, Richmond, Va.; J. R. Deupree, Culboun, Mo. ; 
Keitt & Wood, St. Louis, Mo.; B. J. Smith, M.D., San 
Francisco, Cai.; Samuel Irwin, Jonesboro, Ga.; Tyler 
Bros., San Francisco, }Cal. 
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Adbertisements. 


ADVERTISEMENTs intended for this Journal, to 
secure insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or bes 
fore the 10th of the month previous to the one in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 
should be sent in at once. 

Trerms.—Twenty-five cents a line each insertion. 





ART—ScIENCE—INVENTION— 


DISCOVERY ! 
SOMETHING INTERESTING TO ALL CLASSES! 
Mechanics! Manufacturers! Engineers! Chemists! 
Planters! Farmers! Millwrignts! Inventors! 


Patentees! Housekeepers! 

It is beyond all dispute that the SCLENTIFIC AMERI- 
CAN is the most popular, reliable, and best conducted 
journal of its class in the world, and that it now has a cir- 
culation of nearly 

TH{IxTY THOUSAND WEEKLY!!! 

This periodical is not, as some might inter from its title, 
a dry journal of abstrac’ science, but quite the contrary, 
as its immense circulation fully indicates. It is more 
widely read than any similar journal in the world, and it 
supplies a mass of useful information not to be found else- 
where, upon all industrial subjects, such as are adapted 
to the wants of persons included under the classes above- 
named. 

The numbers of the Sorrntirrco AMERICAN for a single 
year (costing only #2) will afford a volume of 
EIGHT HUNDRED AND THIRTY-TWO PAGES, 
and upwards of 

FIVE HUNDRED ORIG. NAL ENGRAVINGS!!! 

The Editors and Publishers ot the Sormnt1rF10 AMERICAN 
have had upward of jifteen years’ experience in the ex- 
amination of inventions, and are probably more familiar 
with the progress of this interesting department than any 
other firm or association. All subjects pertaining to the 
industry of our country—whether the result of the genius 
of the amateur Inventor, the skilled Mechanic, the enter- 
prising Manufacturer, or the practical Farmer—receive 
promisent attention in the coluoins of the SormsTIFr10 
AMERIOAN, and are discussed popularly, and in a manner 
calculated to please and instruct. Every number of the 
pager will contain several original engravings of mechan- 
ical inventions, executed in the best style of the art, ex- 
pressly for its columns. 

The Sor tir10 AmMertIoan is, moreover, a perfect and 
truthtul mirror of the United States Patent Office at Wash- 
ington, and publishes every patent that issues weekly from 
that interesting bureau. In addition to their own unpar- 
alleled facilities, the Editors and Publishers have associated 
with them 


(ee THE HON. CHARLES MASON, _4cd 


who, for several years, held the important and responsible 
office of United States Commissioner of Patents, and who 
not only regularly contributes important articles to the 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, but also counsels with inventors 
and patentees. 

Parties who desire to subscribe for the Scimntir1c AMER- 
IOAN Can do so by inclosing $1 for six months, or $% for a 
whole year. Svmpl- nwmbers furnished gratis; also, a 
pamphlet of advice, “ How to Procure Letters Patent for 
New Inventions.” Address 

MUNN & CO,, 87 Park Row, New York. 


For 1860. Now Ready. 


r 1 
THe Warer-CurE ALMANAC 
FOR 1860, contains —besides all the usual calendars— 
Hygienic Medication; Water-Cure Explained ; Gymnas- 
tics for Consumptives ; Healthy Children; Tight Lacing 
and Consumption ; with Hints and Suggestions, Advice, 
etc. Price, prepaid by mail, only six cents. 





Tur PHrenoLoeicaL ALMANAC 
for 1860, contains—besides the usual astronomical matters— 


Names of all the Organs; Portraits and Sketches of 
Prescott, Triplet Sisters, Ada Clifton, Major E. W. 
Serrell, George G. Briggs, Dr. Winslow Lewis, Dr. 
Windship, Dr. Phelps. Dr. J. V. C. Smith, Dr. Matison, 
Dr. i». Thayer, Judge Thos. Russell, Messrs. Pangborn, 
Ball, and Willis, Robert Burns, Signs of Character, 
Utility of Phrenology, Employment, ete, Price, six cents, 
or twenty-five for $1. Sent free by first mail. 


Toe Mxcuanics’ and INVENT- 
ORS’ POCKET ALMANAC FOR 1860, contains— 


A Table showing the Time of the Sun’s Rising and Setting 
Equation of Time; Table of the Moon’s Phases; Com- 
positions of Brass; Theoretical Velocity of Water per 
Second ; Guage for Wire; Specific Gravities of Metals 
and Woods; Weight of Cast and Wrought Iron in 
Pounds, per Cubic Foot; Lengths of Cireular ares 
to Radius Unity; Dimensions of Screws, Nuts, and 
Washers; Degrees (Fahrenheit) required to Melt dif- 
ferent Metals; Dimensions of Noted Stone Bridges of 
Europe; Lenzths of Pendulums ; Temperature of Steam 
at different Atmospheric Pressures; The Wiod as a 
Motive Power, ec. Price six cents; twenty-five for $1. 
Address, FOWLER AND WELLS, New York, 


—— 








If THERE IS ANY WRITER OR PUB- 


LISHER who would like to have bis works illustrated by 
one who has spent years in the study and practice of the 
higher branches of art, he will be responded to by address- 
ing E. J. 8., Box 500, Pittsburg Post-office. 





New anp VALvuaBiE SQuasHEs. 
SEEDS OF THE 


HLONOMIUN Favs sade evils eee 25 cents per packet. 
Golden Green Japan............ Be git sf 
White: Leghorn... .-ana.saereee Db 4" 2 
Mammoth Cuba. ..2)....:...0e0% 25. & tk 
Mammon ORM. oa... oces satan 35° ek Mg 
Imperial Lima Marrow.......... Lagi vs 
Sandwich Island..............- 25) «tt 
EDD AME . oss. on See sd place + cane 25. # ¥ 
True Seven-year Pumpkin ...... Tone: ES 


FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


Books ror THE Srason.— NEw 
editions of the following-named books now ready. No 
Farmer, farmer’s wife, farmer's boy, or farmer’s girl should 
be without them. They are everywhere commended, and 
pronounced just the thing that is wanted: 

THE HOUSE: A Pocket Manual of Rural Architec- 
ture. It contains everything that any one will expect or 
desire to find in such a work. Particular attention is 
given to houses of low cost, such as the great mass of the 


people most want. Adapied to all sections. Price, 
dU cents, 


THE GARDEN : It tells how to cultivate everything 
belonging to the garden. The chapter on the Flower- 
Garden is just what the ladies want. Adapted to all 
sections. Price, 50 cents. 

THE HARM: Giving, in a concise, but clear and 
simple manner, the fundamental principles of Agricul- 
tural Science as well as practical directions for cultivat- 
ing all the common field crops. Price, -0 cents. 


DOMESTIC ANIMALS: A much needed and useful 
book, which no one who has the charge of animals 
should fail to peruse. Price, 50 centa. 
tS The House—The Garden—The Farm—and 

Domestic Animals, bound in one large, handsome 

gilt Volume, sent prepaid by first mail, for $1 50. 

A HAND-BOOK O: FRUIT-CULTURE : With 
Descriptions of many of the best Varieties in the United 
States. Ninety engravings. Price, 50 cents. 


Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 


Tue Human Voice; 


Its Right Management in Speaking, Reading, and 
Debating—including the Principles of True Eloquence ; 
together with the Functions of the Vocal Organs—the 
Cultivation of the Ear—the Disorders of the Vocal and 
Articulating Organs—Origin and Construction of the En- 
glish Language—Proper Methods of Delivery—Reme- 
dial Effects of Reading and Speaking, etc. By the Rev. 
W. W. Cazalet. New York: FowLer anp WELLS, pub- 
lishers. Pre-paid by mail, in pamphlet, for 15 cents, in 
muslin, 25 cents.” 

The author says: ‘“‘ The work I now present to the pub- 
lic is the result of much thought and study over a period 
of more than fifteen years. Having myself suffered from 
relaxation of throat, and the feeling of exhaustion after 
speaking and reading, I set to work to consider the cause. 
his Jed me to investigate the mechanism snd action of the 
vocal organ, and the result has been the present work. in 
which I have endeavored to show the natural action of all 
the organs concerned in the formation of speech. I speak 
confidently of the effect that must follow from attention to 
the rules I have laid down, not only fram my own case, 
but also from that of others to whom I have imparted these 
principles.” 





Lire Iniustratep—A_ FIRST- 


class Pictorial Family Newspaper, commences its eighth 
volume this week. It is devoted to Education, Agriculture, 
Mechanics, Architecture, New Inventions, Business, to 
Moral and [ntellectual Improvement, Social Entertain- 
ment, the News of the World, and all movements of 
practical interest and utility. Now is the time to subscribe. 
Only $2 a year, or three copies #5. Five copies $6, or ten 
copies $10. Getup a Club. Address, 
FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 





SYRINGES. 


Having made arrangements with the manufacturers, we 
shall keep a supply of Syringes constantly on hand for sale 
at low prices. 

We shall send the very best Patent Elastic Syringe, 
warranted to give satis'action, by mail, post-paid for $3. 
A liberal discount allowed to Water-Cure Establishments 
and those who buy to sell again. Cash orders shall be 

promptly attended to and dispatched by first express. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 303 Broadway, New York. 
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NEW 
Anatomical and Physiological 
PLATES - 


By R. T. TRALL, M.D. Price $12. 

These plates were prepared expressly for lecturers and 
teachers, as well as for students. They represent all of 
the organs and principal structures of the human body in 
situ, and of the size of life. Every family ought to have 
a set, and every man, woman, and child ought to be fami- 
liar with the wonderful structures and functions which 
ono so admirably illustrate. There are six in the set, as 
ollows: 


The Heart and Lungs.—No. 1 presents a front view 
of the lungs, heart, stomach, liver, gall-bladder, larynx, 
thymus, aud parotid glands, common carotid arteries and 
jugular vein ; also of the principal portions of the bowels, 
and cawl or omentum. Colored as in Life. 

Dissections.—No. 2 is a complete dissection of the 
heart, exhibiting its valves and cavities, and the course of 
the blood. Tne large arteries and veins of the heart, lungs, 
and neck are displayed, with the windpipe and its bron- 
chial ramifications; also the liver with its gall-bladder and 
ducts; the pancreas; the kidneys with their ureters and 
blood-vessels; the descending aorta, or large artery of the 
chest and abdomen, with its branches into the right and 
left iliac arteries ; the ascending vena cava, or great vein of 
the abdomen and thorax ; the uterus and its appendages— 
ovaries, fallopian tubes, round and broad ligaments, ete. 

Nervous System.—No. 3. Side view of the brain, 
heart, lungs, liver, bowels, uterus, and bladder. Also the 
various subdivisions of the base of the brain, with the whole 
length of the spinal cord, showing the origin of all 1he cere- 
bro-spinal nerves. Very useful to physicians, phrenolo- 
gists, teachers, lecturers, and others. 


The Eye and the Ear.—No. 4. The anatomy of the 
eye and ear, representing the arrangements of the minute 
blood-vessels, nerves, and other structures concerned in the 
functions of seeing and hearing. Beautifully colored. 


Digestion.—No. 5. The alimentary canal complete 
exhibiting the exact size, shape. and arrangements of the 
structures especially concerned in digestion, ~z., the 
mouth, throat, tongue, esophagus, stomach, small and large 
intestines, with the liver, gall-bladder, and the biliary 
ducts; also the internal structure of the kidneys, and a 
beautiful representation of the lacteal absorbents and 
glands, thoracie duct, and their connections with the tho- 
racic arteries and veins. Colored to represent Life. 


Circulation—Skin.—No. 6. The lobes of the lungs 
and cavities of the heart, valves, etc., with the large vessels 
of the circulation ; also a minute dissection of the structures 
of the skin—the sebaceous follicles, sweat glands, etc.—ex~ 
hibiting the extent and importance of the great depurat- 
ing function of the surface. The most natural and best 
ever made. 


Every lecturer, teacher, and physician should have a set. 
Price for the whole set, beautifully colored and mounted, 
$12. We do not sell single plates. Address, 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


Lire Ix.ustratep.—A  FIRST- 


olass pictorial weekly—Vol. 9—Circulates largely in all 
the States, North, South, East, and West. Adapted to the 
farmer, planter, merchant, inventor, mechanic, and the 
family. $2 a year; #1 half a year. 

Address, FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


ForEIGN PATENTS. 


Persons having inventions on which they are desirous of 
securing foreign patents, will do well to correspond with 
us before making other arrangements to secure them. 
Our arrangements in Europe are very complete, and our 
charges moderate. Prudence requires that applications 
for patents in Europe, particularly in England, should be 
made as early as possible. The drawings for English ap- 
plications (which are required to be on parchment) are 
made in our own office, which enables us to carry out the 
wishes and tastes of the inventor more perfectly than if 
we allowed them to be prepared in England. 

A * provisional protection” may be obtained in Engiand 
for a sma!l part of the whole expense of obtaining a patent, 
and this, while it secures the invention, allows the patentee 
some Jittle time to pay the balance of the funds. Address, 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 38 Broadway, New York. 


READER, WHAT SAY YOU TO GET- 


ting up a Club for LIFE ILLUSTRATED? Ask a few 
neighbors to join, and have four copies three months for 
$1. You will like it. A single copy 3 months, 25 cents. 


Tur New ILiustrRaTED SELF-In- 


STRUCTOR IN PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOLOGY, 
with more than a Hundred Engraved Portraits of Re- 
markabie Men and Women. | This excellent practical 
work, written for the information and improvement of a'l, 
embraces, among other topics: Tur Laws or Lirr; 
Hereditary Influences; Health— How to Preserve it; 
Temperaments—illustrated ; Sians or CHaractTEer; Prin- 
ciples and Proofs of Phrenology ; Analysis and Classifica- 
tion of the Faculties ; and a Chart for Recording Exami- 
nations. A handy 12mo vol., revised and enlarged, bound 
with gilt back and sides. Prepaid bymail, only 50 cents, 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 38 Broadway, New York. 
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ALL THE REQUISITES FOR 


PHYSIOLOGICAL, PHRENOLOGICAL, AND HY- 
DROPATHIC LECTURERS AND PRACTITIONERS 
MAY RE ORDERED OF 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
By Mail or Eopress. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 


A beautiful set of anatomical and physiological plates, 
six in number, mounted on canvas and rollers, or color- 
ed. Price, $12. 

Also, Lambert’s Anatomical Charts on rollers, colored, 
six in the set. Price, $6. 

Also, Weber’s ditto, size of life, eleven in the set. 
Price, $25. 

Manikins, from $325 to $1,000 each. 

Skeletons—French wired—ready for use, from $35 to 


$45 each. 
AYDROPATHY. 

UDP ERE MICU OIODGGIB 65. 5 5 os yas <s.c.ucn enn smasie nes $3 00 
iDrashews family Physician! 2. .c0 0 oe. ees 2 50 
Water-Cure in Chronic Diseases............2-.2600% 1 50 
Domestic Practice of Hydropathy .................. 1 50 
Water-Cure Library, seven volumes, and other stand- 

ard works. ‘ 
The New Pocket Syringe 
STOREE PUMPRi Ne. os oes vive.0ce 
Wpple Mitel se PR PE OR AAI. 





PHRENOLOGY. 


Specimens for Societies and Private Cabinets. Forty of 
our best Specimens, size of Life. Cast from the heads of 
John Quincy Adams, Aaron Burr, George Combe, Elihu 
Burritt, T. H. Benton, Henry Clay, Rev. Dr. Dodd, Thomas 
A. Emmett, Dr. Gall, Sylvester Graham, J. C. Neal, Silas 
Wright, Black Hawk, Osceola, ete., ete. They can be 
packed and sent as freight or express with safety. Price, 
only #25 for forty casts. 

Also, Fowler’s Phrenology, Combe’s Phrenology, Phre- 
nological Charts, and marked Busts, 


CrayonsHeddaes osrt duct..dei Pees Fe: $1 50 to $3 00 
Wiston Color Heads a ooss osncssetsnve ntsc 800 * 5 00 
PR OOr FLORUB cece cte ceccesas ctesepaace 400 “ 8 00 


CHART OF THE ANIMAL KING: 


DOM. By A. M. Redfield. This chart, which is in size 44 
by 5 feet, presents the subject of Natural History before the 
student in the most plain and simple manner possible. 
The arrangement of its several parts is so harmonious 
and beautiful, tbe classific.tion so lucid and orderly, the 
statements and explanations so brief, yet comprehensive, 
that it merits the attention of all cl:sses, from the student 
desiring to take his first lessons in this great science, to the 
experienced naturalist. To render it, it possinle, still more 
plain, the chart is accompanied by a book of 700 : ages, 
entitled, ZootocicaL Science; or, Nature in Living 
Forms; illustrated by numerous plates, The chart and 
book are furnished for Ten Dollars. Not mailable. 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 








Covers FoR PHonocraPpuic Re- 


PORTERS.—Morocco covers, 12mo, sent by mail, post- 

paid, for 40 cents. Books for Pencils, 48 pages, 6 cents 

each, or five for 75 cents. Books for Pens, 1 cents each. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


On Trrat.—To GIVE EVERY- 


body a chance to judge for themselves, we send LIFE 
ILLUSTRATED three months for 25 cents. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


Now Rrapy—A New and Valuable Hand-Book on 


E'Ruir CuLrurReE; 


A Guide to the Cultivation and Management of Fruit 
Trees, with Descriptions of the Besi and Most Po; ular 
Varieties. It treats particularly of AppLes — Prars-— 
Piums—PrAcHES—SMALL FRvuits—Brrries—and has an 
Appendix, with Directions for Cooking and Preserving all 
Kinds of Fruits. Price, prepaid by first mail, 50 cents. 
Address, FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 





Lire Ixuusrrarep.—A_ FIRST- 


class pictorial weekly, for the family, the merchant, 
mechanic, artisan, farmer, planter, manufacturer, builder, 
fruit-grower, ete. +*2 a year. 

Address, FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


EVERY TEACHER should have 
Tue Rieut Worp iwetrue Ricut 


PLACE: A Pooxer Dictionary or Synonyms. TEOH- 
NICAL | ERMS, ABBREVIATIONS, ForEIGN PuHRasss, etc., 
ete., with a Chapter on Punctuation and Proot- Reading. 
This is an indispensable companion for every writer and 
speaker who would say exactly wnat he means, and 
neither more nor le-s. and say it inthe best way. Price, 
50 cents. FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 





“ Now or Never.”—THE OFFER 


is still open, but unless accepted soon, our regular terms, 
#2 a year, will be adhered to. LIFE [LLUSTRATED 
will now be sent, on tria/, three months for 25 cents. 


SOG et) ee ee eS eee 
SS eee 





BOOKS FOR THE SEASON. 
New Rurat Manvats; Emprac- 


ing Tue Housz, Tun Garpen, Toe Farm, and Domss- 
TIc ANIMALS, bound in one large, handsome, gilt volume 
Judge Meigs, Secretary of the American Institute and 
its Farmers’ Club, says, “It comprises a good little 
library, very handy and useful to everybody as well as 
farmers and gardeners, and I will recommend it.heart- 
ily.” Price, $1 50. 
© Fruit Culture for the million.” 


A Hanp Boox or Frurr-Curture; 
Berna A Guipe To THE CULTIVATION AND MANAGE- 
MENT OF Fruit Trees; with covdensed Descriptions of 
many of the Best and Most popular Varieties in the 
United States. Ilustrated with ninety engravings. By 
Tuomas Greea. A valuaeje and popular work. Price, 
muslin, 50 cents. 

Address, FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


VALUABLE Booxs By Matn.— 


Copies of any work will be sent by mail, postage paid, on 
receipt of the price. 








Metal-Worker’s Assistant. ..........cceeeee eee #4 00 
Hand-Book for Eugineers.............+2++-0+5 1 50 
Overman on the Manufacture of Iron.......... 5 00 
AmericdwPMMNGr. we tori leads cess ceasehesetes 1 00 
Cabinuet-Maker’s Companion.............+-+++ 75 
Builder’s (ie AAAS ERE SACIAG 
Dyer’s OM ae vom oreo ee 
Puper-Hanger’s dota eA Tats ees 
Turner’s do. 


ee ee 


WOUGN-ADINOCr BS, _ O0s- 98 stem tre ccd 
Machinis’s, Engineer’s, ete., Companion 
i Mechanics, their Principles and Practical Appli- 
COLONES .. « setae <'s\cfu: 95g akan apmenne obketa) 75 
£2 Millwright’s Guide, with many Illustrations.... 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
3808 Broadway, New York. 


IMPORTANT TO INVENTORS. 
PATENT OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 


We transact at this office all kinds of business connected 
with procuring Patents, either in this country or in any of 
the European States. 

Having secured the aid of the best Patent Attorneys 
known to the public, both in England and on the continent 
of Europe, we are able to afford the best of facilities for 
obtaining Patents in foreign countries. 

The Solicitor who has charge of our Patent Office Depart- 
ment, has for the past ten years been successfully engaged 
in obtaining patents for inventions, and during the later 
portion of that time has devoted particular attention to 
contested cases. 

The business of this Office will be strictly confidential. 
No charges will be made for examinations of new inven- 
tions; inventors may consult us as to the novelty and pat- 
entability of their improvements, and receive our report, 
by describing their inventions to us, and inclosing a stamp 
to prepay the return letter. 

ommunications by Jetter m reference to Inventions, 
Patents, or Patent Law, promptly attended to. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 208 Broadway, New York. 











4 
Sue Can’t Kerp Hovusk wirnout 
IT.—A mother says: “Having been a subscriber for 
LIFE ILLUSTRATED three years, I feel that I can.not 
keep house without it.” Glad of it, This is a sample of 
letters received by us daily. Sent 3 months for 25 cents, 








— = = — —— 
Tue Warer-Cure Journau-—devoted to 
Physiology, Hydropathy, and the Laws of Life and Health 


—with Engravings illustrating the Human System—A 
Guide to Health and Longevity. Published monthly, 


Goop Heatru 1s our Great Want.— We can obtain it 
only by a knowledge of the Laws of Life and the Causes 
of Disease. All subjects connected with Diet, Exercise, 
Bathing,. Cleanliness, Ventilation, Dwellings, Clothing, 
Occupation, ete., are clearly presented in the WaTER-CURE 
Journat. Hydropathy is fully explained and applied to 
all known diseases. Water-Cure is not equaled by any 
other mode of treatment in those comp'aints peculiar to 
Women. Particular directions are given for the treatment 
of ordinary cases at HoM®, so that all may apply it. The 
Journat is designed for the * People.” Believing Health 
to be the basis of all happmess, we rely on the friends of 
good Health to place a copy of the WArER-CurE JOURNAL 
in every family in the United States. Single Copy, $1a 
year; Five Copies, #4; Ten Copies. #7; Twenty Copies, 
$10. Subscriptions may commence now. Address, 

FOWLER AND WELLS.#08 Broadway, New York. 
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How to Livre: 


Savine AND W:sTING; oR, Domestic Economy 
Inuusrratrep by the Life of Two Families of 
Opposite Character, Habits, and Practices, in a 
Pleasant Tale of Real Life, Useful Lessons 
in Housekeeping, and How to Live, How 
to Have, How to Gain, and How to be Happy; 
including the Story of A Dime a Day. By 
Soton Rosinson. 1860. 12mo, 340 pages. 
Price 75 cents. Prepaid by mail on receipt of 
price. New York: FowLter anp Weuts, Pub- 
lishers, 308 Broadway. 


[To give a more definite idea of this fresh work, 
we give below an abstract from the Table of Con- 
tents. ] 


Economy ILLUSTRATED IN A PAIR OF SHOFS— 
Mrs. Doolittle 1s disgusted with the meanness of Mrs. 
Suvery—She contrasts Mrs. Savery’s kitchen with her own 
—Children and check aprons—Mrs. Doolitile disgusted 
with the economy of a supper that costs notbing—How to 
work a garden—Economy of space—The Watermelon, and 
where it grew. 


SALINDA LOVEWELL—A NINE DAYS’ WONDER— 
Economy ot the bed-room arrangements—The trunks and 
their contents. Warming the house—A new radiator—Tha 
book shelves—Hanging up the dresses—Economy in fur- 
niture—The Magic Cnair— Mattress making—Making rag 
carpets—Fancy work—Evening readings —Mush—White 
and yellow meal—Silver ware—True art of co: king—Tea- 
table lectures - How to boil a piece of meat—The secret of 
good food, 


THE BREAKFAST — Economy IN FooD — 
Dough-nuts—The musquito net—Carpets and calicoes— 
Ra's—Scripture answers—How to make bread—Bees in 
the city—A cause for everything—Sbip-building—All for 
the best—Keeping out moths—Saving trifles—The poul- 
try house—Deovorizing—The grape-vine—-The garden— 
The cistern— Washing dishes—Cheap soap. 


Dirt—Errecr oF PORK EATING—Tobacco— 
Condiments—Clothing — Fashion — Folly in eating and 
sleeping— Walking exercise—Value of good temper — 
Punctuality— Housebold teachings — Botany — Economy 
not pars:mony—Care of the sick — Cure of Erysipelas— 
Family amusements. 


SATURDAY IN THE KITCHEN—The rice pud- 
ding—Soup—Preparation for Sunday—Iced tea—How to 
treat servants— Horsemanship for girls—Magnetic power 
of the voice—The Doolittles’ turn-out—A sensible man’s 
will—The farm-house—Trees by the roadside—The barn 
—The wind-mill—The strawberry bed— Uncle Samuel 
and the children—Country bread—Strawberries and cream 
at home. 


Visir to THE Dootitries — Influence upon 
character—Rough and tumble fight of the boys, and the 
result—Oil upon the waters—Behind the Scenes — The 
Doolittle tea-table. 


Home inrLuENcES—The effect of drinking— 
Plotting villai s—Doolittle gets his picture taken—Insub- 
ordination — A family scene — Doolittle in the lawyer’s 
re niet budget of news—The experiment of city life 
ended. 


A MATCH BROKEN up—The return home— For- 
giveness—Mr, Doolittle and daughters—Talk of moving. 


Marriace—<As man and wife should live—The 
old house—Pieasant surprise—The old bedroom—Good- 
ness and happine:s—The kitchen, parlor, and bedrooms— 
The approaching wedding-day—Doolittle girls—The way 
to spend evenings—Business punctuality—The wedding. 


Srory or a Dime a Day—What shall we 
buy ?—What one dime purcbased—A lesson learoed— 
Dying to live—Starvng without dying—Dimes wasted— 
Economy in fuel—Chips—Heat wasted—Fire kindlers, 


Economy in ¥Foop—What shall we eat?— 
Remedy for hunger - Fashionable beef—Nutrition in food 
—Cheap food—Incontrovertible facts—How to cook hom- 
iny—A corn meal loaf. 


The reading of this work will be found to be a money- 
saving business to any family, while, at ibe same time, its 
valuable suggestions would add greatly to the comforts of 
every family. We should be glad to have the book intro- 
duced among all the manufacturing villages of the North 
and East, the agriculturists of the West, and the planters of 
the South. Simyle copies will be sent prepaid, by return 
of the First Matz for 87 cents; to Agents and Booksellers, 
in quantities, at Wholesale, by express. 

Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 

808 Broadway, New York. 


A Remarkable Book. 


‘Now Reapy.—Huints TOWARD 


PHYSICAL PERFECTION ; 
Or, How to Acquire and Retain Beauty, Grace, and 
Strength, and Secure Long Life and Continued Youth- 
fulness. Price, PREPAID BY FIRST MAIL, Only $1. 
Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
305 Broadway, New York. 
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LIsmt? OF 
PHRENOLOGICAL SPECIMENS 


FOR THE USE OF SOCIETIES, OR FOR PRIVATE 
CABINETS. 





[THEse specimens were cast from living heads, and from 
skulls. They afford an excellent contrast, showing the or- 
gaos of the brain, both large and small. Lecturers may 
here obtain a collection which affords the necessary means 
of illustration and comparison. This select cabinet is 
composed of the following :] 


1. Jonn Quincy ApAams—Firmness, Conscientiousness, 
Self-Esteem, Approbativeness, Acquisitiveness, Individu- 
ality, Eventuality, Locality, all large. 


2, AAnon Burr—Amativeness, Firmness, Self-Esteem, 
Individuality, Eventuality, Form, Size, Locality, Combat- 
veness, Destructiveness, Secretiveness, Benevolence, all 
arge, or very large; Cautiousness moderate, and Consci- 
entiousness small. 


8. GrorGE Comse, Esq., author of Phrenological works 
—His organs are, nearly all of them, well developed, Con- 
structiveness being moderate, and Calculation small. 


4. Eviav Burrirr—Individuality, Eventuality, Form, 
Size, Locality, Order, Calculation, Firmness, large, or very 
large. All the moral organs strong, while the selfish or 
animal organs are comparatively weak, 


5. Cot. Toomas H. Bentron—Vital and motive tempera- 
ment—Firmness, Self-Esteem, Approbativeness, Indivi- 
duality, Eventuality, Adhesiveness, Combativeness, De- 
atructiveness, Acquisitiveness, Alimentiveness, Secretive- 
ness, Form, Locality, Size, Order, Calculation, Compari- 
son, Language, Benevolence, large, or very large; Caus- 
ality, Conscientiousness, Ideality, Mirthfulness, Marvel- 
ousness, not sufficiently developed to balance the other 
organs. 


6. StepHeN Burrovers—Vital Temperament—Ama- 
tiv ness, Self-Esteem, Firmness Mirthfulness, Individu- 
ality, Locality, very Jarge. Most of the other organs are 
large, except Conscientiousness, Veneration, Marvelous- 
ness, 


7. Brack Hawk—Motive Temperament—Veneration, 
Firmness, Self-Esteem, Combativeness, Destructiveness, 
Secretiveness, Individuality, Form, Size, Locality, Eventu- 
ality, very large. Comparison and Acquisitiveness, large. 
Causality, Mirthfalness, average. Benevolence, Imita- 
tion, Hope, and Conscientiousness, moderate. Maryel- 
ousness, full. 


8. Henry Ciay—Large brain, with Mental and Motive 
Temperaments predominating over the Vital. Percep- 
tive intellect, Benevolence, Self-Esteem, Firmness, Imita- 
tion, Approbativeness, Hope, Philoprogenitiveness, Ad- 
hesiveness, Inhabitiveness, Combativeness, Destructive- 
ness, and Cautiousness, large, or very large. Secretive- 
ness, Acquisitiveness, Marvelousness, Constructiveness, 
moderate. 


9. Rev. Dr. Dopp—Benevolence, Philoprogenitiveness, 
Inhabitiveness, Secretiveness, Acquisitiveness, Imitation, 
Locality, Size, Form, Calculation, Consiructiveness, large, 
or very large. Cautiousnes-, Conscientiousness, Appro- 
bativeness, Firmness, Self-Esteem, moderate, or small. 


10. Tuomas Appis Emmett, “ The Irish Orator’—Large 
brain, with a comparatively small body. Language, Self- 
Esteem, Firmne-s, Benevolence, Veneration, Cautious- 
ness, Imitation, Ideality, Sublimity, Jarge, or very large, 
with no small organs; ail the rest being well developed 

11. Crara Fisuer, Actress—Imitation, Approbativeness, 
Cautiousness, Secretiveness, very lurge. Most of the other 
organs well developed. 


12. Dr. Franoots JosepH Gat, the Discoverer of 
Phrenology—Large Brain, Vigorous Temperament—Caus- 
ality, Individuality, Firmness, Conscientiousness, Cau- 
tiousness, Benevolence, Combativeness, Destructiveness, 
Secretiveness, Acquisitrveness, Amativeness, Philopro- 
genitiveness, Language, all large, or very large. Color, 
Order, Calculation, Marvelousness, Hope, muderately 
developed. : 

13. Rev. Sy_vestrr Granam, MD, Criginator of Gra- 
ham, or Bran, Bread —Temperament indicating great in- 
tensity and energy. Combativeness, Approbativeness, 
Philoprogenitiveness, Causality, Order, Locality, very 
large. Form, Size, Weight, Language, Comparison, 
Ideality, Sublimity, Firmness, Conscientiousness, Beneyo- 
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lence, large. Self-Esteem, Veneration, Marvelousness, 
Concentrativeness, and Secretiveness, moderate, or small. 


14. Gosszr, an Englishman—Benevolence extremely 
large. Reasoning Organs, large. Imitation, Mirthfulness, 
Amativeness, Philoprogenitivenéss, Inhabitiveness, Self- 
Esteem, Firmness, Combativeness, Veneration, average. 
Destructiveness, Alimentiveness, Acquisitiveness, Secre- 
tiveness, Cautiousness, Approbativeness, Conscientious- 
ness, Hope, and Marvelousness, moderate, or small. 


15. Gortrriep, German Murderess—Destructiveness, 
very large. Acquisitiveness, Secretiveness, Apprebative- 
ness, Firmness, Philoprogenitiveness, Amativeness, Cau- 
tiousness, large. Benevolence, Self-Esteem, Adhesive- 
ness, Concentrativeness, moderate. 


16. Mrs. H.—Deranged Brain. Conscientiousness, very 
large. Approbativeness, Marvelousness, large. Self- 
Esteem, Firmness, very small. 


17. HarrAWAUKAY, a New Zealand Cannibal—Animal 
or Vital Temperament, very strong. Destructiveness, 
Firmness, Combativeness, Amativeness, Acquisitiveness, 
Secretiveness, Individuality, Size, Locality, very large. 
Cautiousness, Self-Esteem, Veneration, Weight, Eventu- 
ality, large. Causality, Benevolence, Marvelousness, Hope, 
Approbativeness, Conscientiousness, Ideality, small, or 
very small. Constructiveness, Mirthfulness, Sublimity, 
Adhesiveness, Philoprogenitiveness, moderate, 


18. Josepu C. Neat, the American Boz, author of 
“Charcoal Sketches,” ete.—Brain very large, compared 
with his body, and largely developed in most of its indi- 
vidual organs. Mirthfulness, Imitation, Ideality, Sublim- 
ity, Benevolence, Philoprogenitiveness, Adhesiveness, 
Causality, Comparison, Agreeableness, Human Nature, 
Cautiousness, from large to very large. Language, Indi- 
viduality, Locality, Form, Size, Combativeness, Venera- 
tion, Self-Esteem, Nirmness, large. His smallest organs 
are Marvelousness, Amativeness, Eventuality, Destrus- 
tiveness. 


19. Napotron Bonaparte—Very large brain, with re- 
markable power of endurance ; a great frontal lobe, and 
most of the organs large, or very large. 


20. Str Waxter Soorr, Bart., Novelist—A peculiarly 
formed head, with a massive coronal region— Marvelous- 
ness, Veneration, Hope, Comparison, Eventuality, Lan- 
guage, Amativeness, very large. Firmness, Adhesive- 
ness, Acquisitiveness, Secretiveness, and Causality, large. 


21. Vottarre—Very active, excitable brain and temper- 
ament, His head was not large. .Adhesiveness, Combat- 
iveness, Destructiveness, Secretiveness, Approbativeness, 
Firmness, and Language, very large. Amativeness, In- 
habitiveness, Acquisitiveness, Self-Esteem, Veneration, 
Hope, Ideality, Mirthfulness, Imitation, Form, Locality, 
Order, Causality, Comparison, large His smallest organ 
was Conscientiousness. 


22. Hon. Srras Wricut, Ex-Governor of the State of 
New York—Head and body very large, and well propor- 
tioned to each other. Firmness, Sublimity, Adhesive- 
ness, Combativeness, Destructiveness, Alimentiveness, 
Secretiveness, Cautiousness, Approbativeness, Mirthful- 
ness, Language, Causality, Agreeableness, and Human 
Nature, very large; and the other intellectual faculties 
well developed, none of them being small. Self-Esteem, 
Veneration, Marvelousness, deficient. 


23. WatEer-Brarin, or Hydrocephalic-Brain—Jas. Car- 
dinell died at Guy’s Hospital, London, at thirty years of 
age. His head measured thirty-three inches in circum- 
ference, and contained, after death, ten pints of water; 
nine pints being between the dura-mater and the brain, 
and one pint in the coteral ventricles. The skull enlarged 
as the amount of water under it increased. 


24, Ropnrer Avtp—Adult idiot, destitute of moral con- 
sciousness, intellect, and instinct ; hence was below the 
animals ia knowledge. He showed signs of selfishness, 
also attachinent. Alimentiveness, Combativeness, Self- 
Esteem, and Philoprogenitiveness were his largest or- 
gans. 

25. Mancurster Iptot—Individuality, Locality, Firm- 
ness, Self-Esteem, and Combativeness are the largest or- 
gans; with some of Adhesiveness and Amativeness, 


MASKS. 


26. Brunext, engineer of the tunnel under the River 
Thames, at London, Enyland—Individuality, Form, Size, 
Weight, Order, very large. Color, very small. 
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27. Gzorcr BrLri—Reasoning organs and Language, 
large. Form, Size, Weight, Color, small. 


28. Bung. FRANKLIN—Causality, Comparison, Mirth- 
fulness, very large. Order, Form, Size, Weight, Locality, 
Acquisitiveness, large. 


29. Haypn—Tune, large. Was a great musician. 


8), Jacos JERvis—Imitation, small. 


81. ANN OrmMeRop—Tune, very small. With every fa- 
cility possible, and the best of teachers, she was unable to 
make any progress in music. 


CASTS FROM SKULLS. 


82, Kine Roserr Bruce-A large, but very uneven 
head. Firmness, Destructiveness, Combativeness, Indi- 
viduality, Form, Locality, very large. Hope, Conscien- 
tiousness, Marvelousness, and Imitation, small.: 

83. Parry Cannon, Murderess—All the Moral organs 


small. The Intellectual, Animal, and Domestic organs 
very large. 


84, Carrs—An untamable savage, and of the lowest 
order of human beings. 


35. Goop Nzero, a slave—Selfish organs, small. Moral, 
Social, and Intellectual organs, large. 


86. Tarpy, Pirate—Veneration, Marvelousness, Hope, 


Conscientiousness, very small. All the selfish organs very 
large. 


37. Diana Warers—-Veneration and Cautiousness, very 
large. Marvelousness and COonscientiousness, large. 
Hope, small. 


88. A Cast from the Human Brain, the size of life, 
showing the hemispheres, lobes, and convolutions. 

89. A Human Heap, divided, showing the naked Brain 
on one side, and the Skull on the other. 

40. Tux PHRENOLOGICAL Bust—Designed eapecial’y for 


learners : Showing the location of all the Organs of the 
Brain fully developed, 





This entire list, numbering rorty of our best phreno- 
logical specimens, will be furnished at the very low price 
of TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS. They may be packed and sent 
as freight by railroad, ship, or stage to any place desired, 
with perfect safety. Every school district should possess 
copies of this collection. They can be multiplied to any 
extent, and further additions may be made, if desired. 
This amount, $25, should be raised by subscription or 
contribution, which can easily be done where the reform- 
atory influence of our noble science, Phrenology, pre- 
vails. It will be more safe to remit by express than other- 
wise. Drafts, payable to our order, always preferred. 


Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 303 Broadway. 








“Oor Litrte Pocker Petr.”—The fol- 
lowing are among the numerous testimonials given by the 
the press to “The Mechanics’ and Inventors’ Pocket 
Almanac for 1860 :” 


“Such is the title of a neat little annual published by 
Fow Ler AND WE LLs, New York It contains besides the 
calendar pages, several tables of interest to the mechanic 
and inventor—one for ascertaining the number of days 
from any one day in the year to another; the velocity of 
waiter per second ; specific gravities of metals and woods ; 
lengths of pendulums vibrating in given periods of time ; 
the wind as a motive power; on steam, temperature, apd 
power under different pressures ; on iron per foot, copper, 
ete., with numerous other tables and suggestions valuable 
to any mechanic. It also contains seven pages of ‘ Advice 
in Regard to Obtaining Patents for Invention,’ which is 
worth double the price asked for the work "—New Hamp- 
sare Gazete, 

The Literary R-posito'y says: * It can not fail to be of 
great value to every mechanic, artizan, and inventor in 
the country. A real mwlrum tu puro” 

“It contains many useful tables especially calculated to 
interest and insiruct and assist all mechanies and invent- 
ors. Itis auseful pocket companion.”—Lemeng on Load r. 

The Oskaloosa Zimex says: “It is a valuable pocket 
almanac, neatly printed, and contains much use:ul inform- 
ation to the mechanic and particularly to the inventor.” 

“Filled with tables and other matter of the highest im- 
portance 10 mechanics and inventors. ‘he last seven 
pages are devoted to a thorough and complete explana- 
tion of the way to proceed in order to procure patents for 
inventions. It is a reliable little bo ok, and should be in 
the possession of every mechanic, and particularly should 
those have it who are of an inventive turn of mind,”— 
Suint Anth ny Enprexs. 

We send single copies, pre-paid by post, for 6 cents, or 
12 copies for 50 cents, or 25 copies for $1. Address 


Fow ier AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 
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THE BRITISH POETS: 
THEIR LEADING PHRENOLOGICAL ORGANS, 





[fn the second volnme of this JourNAL there appeared 
several articles of great interest on the phrenological pecu- 
liarities of the British poets; but as the circulation of the 
JouRNAL at that time was very limited compared with 
that of the present time, we think we can not do our read- 
ers a better service than to reproduce those articles, with 
the addition of the likenesses of several of the poets, and 
such remarks as may be deemed appropriate.] 


One of the most delightful, though not, per- 
haps, the most useful, of the thousand applications 
of which Phrenology is susceptible, is the peculiar 
pleasure which may be derived from a perusal of 
the finer productions ofliterature. ‘The thoughts 
that breathe, and words that burn,” to the ini- 
tiated, have an interest philosophical as well as 
poetical. After exhausting the beauties of a poem, 
a new and strange interest springs up in the mind 
of the reader, and he is soon found deeply inves- 
tigating the actual causes of the distinguishing 
features of the work ; he turns from the enjoyment 
of the well-sustained image to a fancy sketch of the 
head of its author, in whom he beholds a large de- 
velopment, united with activity of the organ of 
Comparison ; and if the simile is also elevated and 
brilliant, he superadds that worshiper of pure 
beauty—lIdeality. The student of belles-lettres 
will discover that when Comparison is equally 
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PORTRAIT OF THOMAS MOORE, 
ONE OF THE BRITISH POETS. 





imaginative poetry is almost entirely the 
product of active Marvelousness. The poet 
of large perception and Comparison, and 
smaller Ideality, if he wish to describe the 
destruction of cherished prospects, finds 
its likeness in flowers early nipped, blight- 
ed harvests, or in some obvious analogy 
furnished by perception. But if one of 
large Ideality be the writer, if he seek his 
images in nature at all, it will be as she 
exhibits herself in some remote clime, and 
in some peculiar relation. The following 
lines of Moore are in point : 


“O for a tongue to curse the slave, 
Whose treason, like a deadly blight, 
Comes o’er the councils of the brave, 
And blasts them in their hour of might! 
His country’s curse, his children’s shame, 
Outcast of honor, peace, and fame, 
May he at last, with lips of flame, 
On the parched desert, thirst and die! 
While likes, which shone in mockery nigh, 
Are fuding off, untouched, untasted, 
Like the once glorious hopes he blasted !” 


The same writer, in his well-known song 


of ‘‘ Araby’s Daughter,” has an image 
the very child of large Comparison and 





large in two poets, but in one Ideality is very 
large, and the perceptive facuities small, and in 
the other the reverse is found, a striking differ- 
ence exists in the kind of images employed. The 
poet possessing large perceptive faculties gener- 
ally likens one natural object to another, and sel- 
dom extends his flights beyond visible existences ; 
while the other will be found diving deep into the 
regions of fancy, and seeking ‘the light that is 
not of the sea or earth, the consecration and the 
poet’s dream.” 
imagination he hopes to find the faithful repre- 
sentatives of his thoughts. When he seeks simili- 
tudes in natural objects, he rather appropriates 
the impressions they make upon the fancy, than 
their actual appearances. The possessor of large 
Wonder also affects the supernatural, but it is 
that which is owt of nature, not necessarily above 
her. Scottis an excellent illustration of this, whose 





It is only in the airy analogies of | 





Ideality ! 
“Farewell! farewell to thee, Araby’s daughter, 
(Thus warbled a peri beneath the dark sea,) 
No peri ever lay neath Oman’s green water, 
More pure in its shell than thy spirit in thee.” 
Indeed, the entire works of Moore are distin- 
guished by great profusion of elevated compari- 
sons; while the poetry of Byron is comparatively 
but little embellished by direct images. All 
his intellectual, and semi-intellectual organs, I 
think, must have been large, and hence the 
great depth and sublimity of his writing. Scott 
has few similes remarkable for elegance, and 
most of his figures being such as had been used 
by all his predecessors, or were of easy occur- 
rence, such as— 
‘No more on prancing palfrey borne,” 
He caroled light as lark at morn.” 
In Byron’s higher flights, Comparison usually 
appears inwoven with general reflection, as is 
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strikingly illustrated in the following colloquy 
over a skull: 

“Look on its broken arch, its ruined wall, 

Its chambers desolate, and portals foul— 
Yet this was once ambition’s airy hall, 
The dome of thought, the palace of the soul! 
Behold through each lack-iuster, eyeless hole, 
The gay recess of wisdom and of wit! 
And passion’s host, that vever brook’d control: 
Can all saint, sage, or sophist ever writ, 
People this lonely tower, this tenement refit ?” 
Here we havea stately edifice, completely worked 
up in the description of a skull, while every line 
labors under its weight of thought. This combina- 
tion is exceedingly rare—the product of united 
Causality, Comparison, perception, Sublimity, and 
Ideality ! 

There are readers of poetry who utterly confound 
the creations of Marvelousness and Ideality ; and 
this error has been the cause of much triumph to 
anti-phrenologists. A remarkable instance of the 
kind occurred, it is said, with Spurzheim himself, 
who, in a large private company, examined the 
head of the celebrated Coleridge. He pronounced 
his Ideality relatively smaller than Causality or 
Wonder ; as this organ was then thought to im- 
part the power of poetry, and as Coleridge had un- 
questionably written excellent poetry, it raised a 
considerable laugh at the expense of the philoso- 
pher, who was thereupon introduced to the great 
living poet. The amiable phrenologist joined in 
the merriment, and the opponents of his science 
exulted in a victory. Like almost every fact, 
however, which has been supposed to militate 
against Phrenology, when clearly investigated, it 
becomes confirmatory of its irresistible truth. 
The poetry of Coleridge (which, by the way, con- 
stitutes not one third of his writings, published 
and unpublished) is the legitimate offspring of 
large reflective faculties and Wonder—the ‘“ An- 
cient Mariner” draws its chief existence from the 
latter organ; besides which, the muses were only 
the play-fellows of Coleridge, while metaphysics 
were his beloved study—his great hobby—and 
consequently his Ideality must have been much 
smaller than some of his intellectual organs. 

The poetry of Crabbe, remarkable as it is for 
vigorous description and great condensation of 
thought, is equally so for its want of all ideal 
beauty. His istellectual faculties were all favor- 
ably developed, but his semi-intellectual, particu- 
larly Sublimity and Ideality, must have been much 
smaller. These deductions, which I have made 
from the perusal of his works, perfectly harmonize 
with a portrait I have seen of him, in which the 
forehead is very full, but the region of the above- 
named organs is comparatively contracted. All 
his readers know how anti poetical are the mere 
subjects of his poems; his muse wanders among 
the darkest and most hopeless scenes of life, but it 
is not in the darkness of sublimity—she loved to 
depict human suffering in frightful colors, and 
exhibit it unrelieved by a single ray of light; 
neither was it in the trials of intellect, the fierce 
struggles of the svw/, contending with the irrever- 
sible decrees of destiny, whose lofty complainings 
furnish the rich materials of the epic song, but she 
loved to dwell on physical pain, among the grovel 
ing scenes of abject poverty, in the hovels of ignor- 
ance and petty crime, or among the revolting spec- 
tacles of a village poor-house. None of the deep 
interest imparted by large Wonder can be found 
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in any line he ever wrote—none of the fulgor of 
Ideality—the grandeur of sublimity. 
perceptive and reflective faculties he chiefly exer- 
cised in writing, and the possessor of these he 
always delights. Scott and Byron were both ad- 
mirers of Crabbe, for they could both appreciate 
his masterly powers of description. His thoughts 
were among the last which wandered darkling 
across the fast-expiring intellect of the great un- 
known ; and George Foz, it is said, derived con- 
solation from the same source, when he Jay upon 
his dying bed. It was the ¢ruth of his poems which 
interested these master minds ; and yet his poetry 
is seldom seen in the boudoir, or upon the center- 
table; and I have ever observed a distaste of his 
writings in all those whose Ideality predominated 
very much above the intellectual organs. Crabbe 
could no more have written ‘Lalla Rookh,” than 
he could have leaped to the moon, and Muvore 


could as easily have accompanied him thither, as 


to have written the ‘ Village Poor-Honse.” Many 
of your readers are doubtless acquainted with the 
celebrated controversy as to whether Pope was a 
poet? Could a good practical phrenologist, well 
acquainted with the subject involved, have laid 
his hand upon the head of the different parties 
engaged, I have no doubt he could have classified 
the disputants with remarkable accuracy. From 
Bowles, who originxted the debate, through all 
the ‘‘ lake school,” as they were called, Ideality 
or Marvelousness would have been found rela- 
tively larger than in the heads of their opponents. 
Yet in every other respect their developments 
would have been widely dissimilar 

Wordsworth, who is ranked in this school, 
often seeks, like Crabbe, his subjects in the hum- 
ble walks of life, but he frequently elevates them 
into the clouds ; strips off the rags which disguise 
them, and presents them in all the makedness, it 
is true, but still in the Jeauty and simplicity of 


nature / W. 
[To BE CONTINUED.] 
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MEN OF SCIENCE AND PHRE- 
NOLOGY. 


‘““No man of any scientific eminence now gives charac- 
ter to Phrenology by advocating its claims.”—Springjield 
Republican. 

Tus sweeping statement, even if true, would 
prove nothing against the truth of Phrenology. 
There has been no time in the history of Chris- 
tianity itself in which the majority of men of 
“*scientific eminence” have “ advocated its claims.” 
Nay, not a few of the most eminent in science 
have not only not advocated Christianity, but 
openly and vehemently opposed it. And what 
does this prove or di+prove? Certainly our co- 
temporary would not ignore Christianity because 
a majority of men of ‘ scientific eminence” do not 
‘give it character by advocating its claims,” 
neither would he be wise in doing it, merely be- 
cause many men of “scientific eminence” stoutly 
oppose it. 

Besides, all men believe many things which 
they have no occasion to ‘‘ advocate.” Ten thou- 
sand persons of ‘scientific eminence” believe 
firmly in Christianity, Electricity, Astronomy, 
Physiology, and a hundred other things, who do 
not ‘‘ advocate” their claims. Lieutenant Maury 
is a man of “‘ scientific eminence,” but we are not 
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aware that he advocates anything in particular, 
except the laws which relate, especially, to winds, 
currents, oceans, and navigation; but it never oc- 
curred. to us that Physiology, Phrenology, Medi- 
cine, Civil Law, or Christianity were therefore 
rendered of doubtful truth and utility. 

Professor Morse studies Electricity, and neither 
advocates nor opposes, 80 far as we know or care, 
other great truths. Blanchard invents machine- 
ry, and in this sphere is ‘‘ eminent,” and we do 
not know «s he advocates, though we doubt not 
he believes, many other things. With delight we 
wander with Professor Mitcbell among the astral 
glories of space, but we do not know or care what 
system of medicine he believes in, since we suppose 
he does not publicly ‘‘ advocate” his preference. 

Each ‘* man of scientific eminence” advocates 
his own topic, and perhaps several, but we are not 
informed that each man of science is required to 
indorse, by advocacy, or to repudiate by his oppo- 
sition, each and every science or topic which may 
be true and valuable to mankind. Advocacy and 
belief, or disbelief, has nothing whatever to do 
with truth in itself, and especially may we assert 
this in regard to topics outside of the leading sub- 
jects to which each man of ‘‘ scientific eminence” 
is devoted. In short, we know of nothing but 
mathematics in regard to which there is anything 
like agreement among the great bulk of men of 
‘scientific eminence.” Medicine and Theology 
are subjects of endless and diversified contentions ; 
and if Phrenology should fare no worse in the 
hands of men of “‘ scientific eminence” than these 
venerable and twin sciences of body and soul, cer- 
tainly its advocates have no reason to blush or be 
discouraged. 


Phrenology is comparatively a new science; and 
there is a pride of intellect which makes it diffi- 
cult for men, eminent in their departments, to 
disrobe themselves at once of prejudice and accept 
a system of science, based on observations and 
opinions, which will set aside their favorite and 
venerable theories and make it necessary for them 
to step aside and give place to other teachers, with 
the acknowledgment that they had previously been 
teaching error. 


Most men of science pursue their special branch, 
and leave other subjects to be cared for by those 
whose province it is to cultivate them. In this 
short life, in this country especially, if a man 
starts poor, he is obliged to take up one or two 
branches of science and bend all bis energies to 
them, in order to secure rank in his department, 
and obtain a livelihood. It is not strange, there- 
fore, that they cling to their specialty, and find 
neither time, inclination. nor the requisite inform- 
ation to ‘advocate’ Phrenology, or any other 
branch of knowledge which does not lie in their 
particular sphere. 

Our cotemporary has carefully worded his state- 
ment by saying, ‘No man of any scientific emi- 
nence now advocates Phrenology.” 

He doubtless knew that the celebrated, nay the 
“eminent mon of science,” Dr. Vimont, was ap- 
pointed by his fellow members of the Royal College 
of Medicine of Paris, to investigate Phrenology 
and report uponits claim-. He spent two or more 
years, aud went into a most elaborate analysis of 
the whole subject; collected thousands of speci- 
mens of animal phrenology, and, finally, contrary 
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to the expectation of his friends who appointed 
him, and contrary also to his own original predi- 
lections, he made a most elaborate and overwhelm- 
ing report in favor of Phrenology. But, being 
dead, he does not “ now advocate Phrenology.” (?) 

The celebrated Dr. John Elliottson, F. R.S., 
President of the Royal Medical Society of London, 
Professor of Principles and Practice of Medicine, 
and Dean of Faculty in the University of London, 
lent the strength of his great name and “ eminent 
scientific” attainments to the support of Phrenol- 
ogy, and was for years president of the London 
Phrenological Society. He said that he “ had de- 
voted some portion of every day for twenty years 
to the study of Phrenology,” and adds, that he 
“feels convinced of the phrenological being the only 
sound view of the mind, and of Phrenology being 
as true, as well-founded in fact, as the science of 
Astronomy and Chemistry.” But the voice of the 
“eminent” Elliottson is hushed in death, and, 
therefore, he does not now orally advocate Phre- 
nology. 

Dr. John Mackintosh, Professor of Principles 
and Practice of Physic, Fellow of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons of Edinburg, etc., said: ‘‘ The 
more closely I study mind in health and disease, 
the more firm are my convictions of the soundness 

_of the phrenological doctrines. I regard Phrenol- 
ogy as the true basis of the science of mind.” 

But this great scientific supporter of Phrenol- 
ogy has been gathered to his fathers, and does not 
* now” advocate it. Not to mention fifty other pre- 
eminent men of the last generation, including the 
late Prof. Charles Caldwell, M.D., president of the 
Transylvania University, at Louisville, Ky., whose 
pen was never, in this country, surpassed for clear- 
ness and vigor, sustained the science for more 
than forty years, by lectures, essays, and books. 
We beg to call to affectionate remembrance the 
pure-minded, the gifted Horace Mann, to whom 
Massachusetts, and the nation, owes more, for its 
present educational excellence, than to any other 
ten.men. He studied Phrenology under the great 
Spurzhiem, and understood it theoretically as well 
as any man of his time; and he taught it, prac- 
ticed upon its teachings, and made it the basis of 
his entire system of instruction,and mental cul- 
ture. The world is reaping the fruit which he 
planted, and his writings, inspired by Phrenology, 
shall illumine the path of the true teacher in all 
coming time. 

Perhaps we can not claim that Horace Mann 
“‘now” advocates Phrenology. (?) If Fenelon and 
Payson, if Edwards and Hopkins and Wesley, and 
all the host of great and good men, though “ being 
dead yet speak,” why may we not claim that Cald- 
well and Mann even ‘‘now advocate Phrenology ?” 
But we need not go to the realm of the dead to 
find believers in, and advocates of, Phrenology, 
among men ‘‘eminent in science” and in litera- 
ture. 

We beg to mention a few: Dr. J. V. C. Smith, 
of Boston; Dr. Samuel G. Howe, of Boston; Dr. 
Andrew Boardman, of New York (author of the 
“Defense of Phrenology,” to which we refer our 
friends); Judge Hurlbut, of New York (author of 
** Human Rights and their Political Guaranties,” 
which is based on Phrenology); Dr. Bell and Dr. 
McClintock, of Philadelphia; Dr. John W. Fran- 
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cis, Dr. Valentine Mott, and Dr. J. Marion Sims, 
of New York; Dr. Buttolph, Superintendent New 
Jersey State Lunatic Asylum; Dr. Rockwell, 
Superintendent Vermont Lunatic Asylum; Dr. 
Nichols, Superintendent Insane Asylum, Wash- 
ington, D. C (formerly of the Bloomingdale, N.Y., 
Lunatic Asylum); Dr. D. T. Brown, the present 
Superintendent Bloomingdale Lunatic Asylum; 
Prof. Johnson, Professor of Chemistry, Yale Col- 
lege; Rev. Dr. Bellows, of New York; Rev. David 
Syme, Professor of Mathematics, etc., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Rev. John Pierpont; Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher, and a host of others. 

We believe not a few of these men are “ emi- 
nent in science ;” and that if they do not advocate 
Phrenology it is not because of disbelief, but be- 
cause their vocation does not call for it. 

Conciusion.—Ist. Phrenology has been be- 
lieved in, and advocated by many of the most 
eminent scientific men of Europe and America, re- 
cently deceased. 

2. Phrenology is now believed in and advocated 
by many ‘‘eminent in science.” 

3d. Phrenology is believed in by many scientific 
and literary men, who cordially assert that belief 
in private or social life, but who do not advocate 
it because not called on by circumstances to do so; 
and in some cases, perhaps, because, like Nicode- 
mus, they fear to avow belief in that which the 
“rulers and Pharisees” have not believed. 

4th. Phrenology would be true if no men of 
science knew it or advocated it, and would not be 
any the more true even if the Springfield Repub- 
lican should condescend to advocate it. 

Frnauuy. It takes everybody to know every- 
thing.— Westfield News Letter. 
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A CLERGYMAN’S OPINION. 





Epitor Puren. JourNaL—Dear Sir: The 
more [ read your journals the better I like them. 
With all my heart I wish you success, and 
would aid you if I knew how. I do not find 
anything in your publications that should con- 
fine them to any particular latitude or longi- 
tude. You take man with all his endowments 
and interests for your subject, and the whole 
world for your field. Could the reform you ad- 
vocate become universal, we might well dispense 
with any further immigration from Europe in 
order to people our vast continent. The saving 
of life already on the stage, with the more rapid 
increase that would result from a return to a 
normal state of living, added to the greatly im- 
proved quality of their endowments, would in a 
comparatively short period place North America 
in advance of every other part of the glube, both 
as to the number and character of its inhabit- 
ants. 

The science of Phrenology offers the only rea- 
sonable explanation of the phenomena we find in 
the world of mankind, in regard to the infinite va- 
riety exhibited in their physical and mental char- 
acteristics and endowments. All originally de- 
rived from the same source, on what other prin- 
ciples are we to account for this endless diver- 
sity? If in no other department of creation we 
are able to get beyond the dominion of law, by 
what authority can the constitution of man, pby- 
sical or mental, be taken out of the category ? 
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We see in the degraded appearances and distorted 
proportions in the endowments of our race the 
result of violated law, it may be during a course 
of ages. On the other hand, we see in the no- 
ble forms and high endowments of others the re- 
ward of obedience to law. He who established 
these laws has made a merciful provision that, in 
the downward direction, man can only progress 
to a certain limit; beyond this appointed limit 
nature gives way, and the individual or commu- 
nity becomes extinct by their own vices, or are 
so far weakened as to become an easy prey to 
their more vigorous neighbors. Thousands of 
tribes and communities have thus passed away. 
A morbid sentimentalism may weep over their 
fate, but what would our world be if these de- 
graded beings had power to perpetuate their 
race in this descending scale to the end of time? 
Better, far better, that the highly endowed and 
good should spread over the face of the world. 
The penalty then for any race that falls behind 
in the progress of improvement is subjugation or 
extinction. The limits in the upward progress of 
mankind do not seem so distinctly ascertained. 
There, doubtless, are limits, but they have not 
been reached as yet. I have long had my atten- 
tion directed to this subject, and it would seem 
that the great truths of nature dimly mirrored in 
the mind or consciousness of man seek vent, and 
try to assume a more tangible form. 


I once heard an unsophisticated old man preach 
in the far West. It was at a private house, and 
the room being full I took my seat at the door in 
the shade of some trees. At the corner of the 
house, entirely out of sight of the preacher, stood 
a@ young man, with riding whip in hand and his 
leggins on, as is the custom. His form of person 
and countenance were good, rather graceful, but 
I did not like his looks; still I could hardly tell 
why. The expression of his countenance was 
bad—very bad. I was studying Physiology and 
listening to the preacher at the same time. He 
said: ‘‘Some people complain they have a bad 
countenance, but can not help it; they say the 
Lord made them so. It is true all were not hand- 
some; still all may be good and look well. The 
truth is, it is a bad heart that makes a bad coun- 
tenance.” This struck me like a flash of light- 
ning, and I never can forget it. It explained the 
case before me. 

Another case illustrative of this law came be- 
fore me. Iwas intimately acquainted with all the 
parties concerned. Two young men paid their ad- 
dresses to a young lady. The parents of the young 
lady favored one suitor; but the other had her 
affections. The parents would not consent to the 
marriage, and so matters remained for a length of 
time. The friends of both the young men were on 
the alert; and armed with revolvers and bowie- 
knives, both parties determined to brook no foul 
play. At length the young lady applied to a 
minister, and besought him, with tears, to marry 
them. He pointed her to the ill-will he would in- 
cur in so doing, but finally his sympathy prevailed 
and he married them. The ceremony was hardly 
over before the opposite party heard of the affair, 
and were in the house. The old gentleman raised 
his cane over the head of his daughter. ‘* You 
huzzy—.” <‘‘Stop!” says the bridegroom; ‘she is 
my wife.” Weapons were drawn on both sides, 
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but the parties proceeded no further. Some three 
years after this I was visiting in a distant part of 
the same country, and stopped for the night at the 
house of an elder brother of the unsuccessful rival, 
who had felt himself deeply injured in this affair, 
and had resented it very strongly. They had a 
daughter about five years of age, one of the sweet- 
est-tempered little things I ever saw. She had a 
brother a little over two years old, and such an- 
other thunder-cloud I never saw on the face of a 
child, and it showed the more clearly in contrast 
with his umiable sister. In this child I thought I 
saw embodied in a living, moving, permanent 
form the fierce passions above alluded to. If, then, 
there be laws of our being wisely instituted by 
our Creator, how important that we both under- 
stand and obey them! It would seem that in re- 
gard to the present state, that actions, words, and 
even states of mind and morals, have an undying 
influence; that there is so much potency in them 
as to mold and fashion matter into a permanent, 
tangible representation of their qualities. When 
and where least expected, the material world even 
may bear evidence of the qualities of actions and 
motives long since passed. 

I read, not long since, of what miners call the 
‘‘Sunday stone.” In the deep coal mines of Eng- 
land the water trickling down the shaft, and the 
coal dust rising, form an incrustation of stalac_ 
tite, by the deposition of carbonate of lime, of white 
and black. When the miners work, the deposition 
is black from the dust. When they rest nights 
and on the Sabbath, it is white. This formation 
preserved through all ages would reveal the fact» 
whether the miners did or did not keep the Sab- 
bath. When broken and placed under the micro- 
scope, six fine white and black lines, with one 
larger white one, would be observed if they worked 
the six days and rested on the seventh. Is there 
not something analogous to this through all na- 
ture, that a record of our doings and our lives is 
kept in material nature on which we imprint the 
qualities of actions ? 

Ido not admit that the subjects and reforms 
you advocate are provinces entirely outside of 
Christianity, but are merely parts and parcels of 
the one great and glorious system of truth. I ad- 
vocate temperance and everything else that I think 
to be good on this ground. If ‘an undevout as- 
tronomer is mad,” why may it not, with equal 
truth, be said that the undevout geologist or 
phrenologist is mad also? 

THomas HurxLBuRT. 

Port Sarnia, C. W., Darch 20th, 1860. 





START RIGHT.—No. IV. 





In what remains to be said in these papers, we 
shall confine ourselves to the subject of Phrenol- 
ogy as an aid in the education of our children. 
Many persons may be liable to make a fatal mis- 
take by attempting to make too much of the phren- 
onological developments merely, without taking 
into account the temperament or physical constitu- 
tion of the child. To leave out the temperament 
and physical condition of the child, would be like 
leaving out the vertebre in constructing a skele- 
ton of a man. All the organs—or, to speak more 
correctly, all the vis inertia represented by the 
organs—are greatly controlled by the tempera- 
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ment, and none the less so by the physical condi- 
tion or health of the child. If these be robust and 
in a healthy action, you can count on them, and 
tell how far they will assist you in your labors; 
while if there be weakness in the body through 
disease, or if the blood move sluggishly through 
their channels, these may fail you just when you 
most need their aid. If you havea heavy journey 
before you, and you start with a spavined, short- 
winded horse, you will be likely to break down 
ere youreach the end. So if your child be weak, 
through the above-mentioned causes, you need not 
be surprised to find your efforts nearly abortive, 
although you may have done all that could be 
done in the premises. 


In order, then, to save yourself a vexatious fail- 
ure, be sure in the first place that you have a 
healthy subject to act upon; and this is generally 
furnished to your hand. Unless there is here- 
ditary weakness, you can so take care of the 
health of the youthful candidate for the high 
honors of a successful education that you may 
confidently count on pretty certain success. Let, 
then, your first care be to have a sound body, into 
which to put a sound mind. Study some good 
treatise on Physiology, and treat the body of 
your child with reference to the yield you expect 
to gather, in the same manneras you would a 
piece of ground with reference to the crop. If 
this be poor, you give it that kind of nourishment 
which it particularly requires to produce your 
harvest. Give not away weakly and injudicious- 
ly to a mother’s or a father’s love for its offspring, 
feeding it with those pestiferous poisons got up to 
tickle the appetite and enervate the stomach; 
for through the good digestion of the stomach 
spring forth readily all the ministers of a good 
education. There will be no love for the knowl- 
edge you seek to produce, if your child have a 
sickly stomach. You may be able to drive a cer- 
tain amount of knowledge into him, to saye him 
from being a dolt; but he must take toit natu- 
rally and easily, ere he will excel in any depart- 
ment of life. 


You may wish to make an artist of him; but if 
he have no capacity of intellect for these things, 
you had better make a blacksmith of him. He 
may make a very respectable mechanic, although 
he is hardly fitted to succeed as a sculptor, or in 
any of the higher artistic attainments. On the 
other hand, do not tie him down to an obnoxious 
trade, for he will be but a bungler at best, and 
will break away from it when he comes to act for 
himself, if you have not but too faithfully broken 
him to your purposes. A careful and faithful ex- 
amination of his cranium will tell you beforehand 
whether he will succeed as you wish. If he have 
Time and Tune but moderately developed, he will 
make at best an unskillful musician; and if he 
have both of these, and small Constructiveness, 
you will labor in vain to make him an accom- 
plished sculptor. And here is where Phrenology 
will come to your help, and point out to you the 
course of life best suited to the child. 


In the next place, the tastes and wishes of the 
child are to be consulted ; for if you set him to the 
Sisyphus task of interminably rolling a heavy ball 
up an endless inclined plane, you will have taken 
the surest way to crush out the love of whatever 
you set him to perform. By this I do not mean 
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that his vagaries are to weigh much in your 
judgment. Ascertain, as nearly as you can, what 
course of pursuit will be most accordant with his 
tastes, and then do all you can to turn everything 
to this point. Let it be early settled that he is 
to be the thing you find him best fitted for and 
best adapted to his inclinations, and he will take 
to the course kindly and cordially, and grow up 
to it as naturally as a vine will climb the most 
eccentric trellis, bearing beautiful foliage and 
healthy and luxurious branches of luscious fruit. 
If you discover a budding inclination to swerve 
from this course, check it, and seek to turn it 
into its legitimate channel. More men have’ been 
ruined by being mislead here than anywhere else. 
To-day one thing—to-morrow another—the third 
day nothing. Ever commencing some new pro- 
ject—never succeeding in either of them, simply 
because not pursued long enough to give a fair 
trial. 

It is a beautiful axiom, that God helps those 
who help themselves; and this law affords the clew 
to success. Doubtless every man that is born into 
the world is predestined to some course of life in 
which he may be successful and prove a fellow- 
worker with his race and a blessing to his com- 
panions. It is our belief that Phrenology indicates 
what course every individual shall pursue, and 
shows with what faculties he is endowed for that 
purpose. Some are so well balanced and so fully 
developed in all their faculties that they can suc- 
ceed equally well in several pursuits ; but most 
persons are fitted for some one or two things much 
better than for anything else. It matters little 
what the occupation of our child be, if he have a 
jitness for that which he follows; and it is no 
matter in what light the thoughtless view it. 
In man’s estimation, he may occupy a low and un- 
worthy position, while he may stand before God 
in his appropriate sphere; and in this high and 
pure thought he may be elevated to an honorable 
position. He is to pass under his censure or ap- 
proval; and the weights he throws into the coun- 


ter scale are neither silver, or gold, or the meed of 
man’s praise. He may be a glorified son of God, 
and be engaged in a course sneered at by all his 
fellows—a menial in their sight—something to 
revere in the eyes of those bright intelligences 
who bend observantly down from their high spheres 
to take note of human actions, and whose ap- 
proval is more to be appreciated than that of 
kings and potentates. Keep this idea before your 
child, and make him feel how small a thing is 
mental approval—how terrible a thing is the 
Divine depreciation! ; 

A careful observer of character, and one who is 
ever looking on the hopeful side of human nature, 
has very justly expressed his ideas in reference to 
this whole matter in the following graphic words: 
‘It is curious to see how long it takes mankind 
to respect industry, which feeds and clothes, that 
houses and comforts the human race. * * * 
Now, if I had a son, I should rather he would be 
a great engineer, a great mason, carpenter, or 
railroad builder, than a great painter, sculptor, 
or fiddler ; and certainly I should rather he were 
an ordinary third rate shoemaker, tailor, or bra- 
zier than an ordinary third-rate sculptor, to spoil 
marble and waste the time of men he strove to 
make statutes of. How much better to be a com- 
mon house-painter than a stupid dauber of can- 
vas !” 

Cherish this spirit in your child, and he can 
scarcely become a pigmy; use the best light you 
can obtain in directing his efforts, and he will 
develop in the direction his Maker would have 
him, and grow into the stature of a Man. 
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OR, 
THE DUTIES OF MAN 
CONSIDERED IN HIS INDIVIDUAL, SOCIAL, AND DOMESTIC CAPACITIES. 


BY GEORGE COMBE, 
[From THE LATEST REVISED EDINBURGH EDITION. | 





LECTURE III. 


ADVANTAGE OF A KNOWLEDGE OF THE PRINCIPLES OF MORALS; DU- 
TIES PRESCRIBED TO MAN AS AN INDIVIDUAL 3; SELF-CULTURE. 

The views in the preceding Lecture accord with those of Bishop Butler—We go farther 
than he did, and show the natural arrangements by which the consequences men- 
tioned by him take place—Importance of doing this—Certain relations have been 
established between the natural laws, which give to each a tendency to support the 
authority of the whole—Examples—Duties prescribed to man as an individual con- 
sidered—The object of man’s existence on earth is to advance in knowledge, wisdom, 
and holiness, and thereby to enjoy his being—The glory of God is promoted by his 
accomplishing this object—The first duty of man is to acquire knowledge—This may 
be drawn from Scripture, and from Nature—Results from studying heathen mythol- 
ogy and nature are practically different—Difference between the old and the new 
philosophy stated—Clericul opposition to these Lectures. 

Having in the previous Lectures considered what constitutes an ac- 
tion right or wrong, and also the punishments which attend neglect of 
duty, and the rewards which performance bring along with it, I pro- 
ceed to remark, that the views there unfolded correspond, to some ex- 
tent, with those entertained by Bishop Butler, and which he has adopt- 
ed as the groundwork of his treatise on the ‘* Analogy of Natural and 
Revealed Religion.” ‘ Now,” says he, “tin the present state, all 
which we enjoy, and a great part of what we suffer, is put in our own 
power. For pleasure and pain are the consequences of our actions; 
and we are endued by the Author of our nature with capacities of 
foreseeing these consequences.” ‘+I know not that we have any one 
kind or degree of enjoyment, but by the means of our own actions. 
And, by prudence and care, we may, for the most part, pass our days 
in tolerable ease and quiet; or, on the contrary, we may, by rashness, 
ungoverned passion, willfulness, or even by negligence, make ourselves 
as miserable as ever we please. And many do please to make them- 
selves extremely miserable ; 7. é., they do what they know beforehand 
will render them so. They follow those ways, the fruit of which 
they know, by instruction, example, experience, will be disgrace, and 
poverty, and sickness, and untimely death. This every one observes 
to be the general course of things; though, it is to be allowed, we can 
not find by experience that all our sufferings are owing to our own fol- 
lies.’ (Part L., chap. 2.) 

The common sense of mankind yields a ready assent to this doctrine. 
We go farther than Bishop Butler, by showing the natural arrange- 
ments, according to which the consequences mentioned by him take 
place. This is a point of material moment in philosophy, and it leads 
me to remark, that one difference between the expositions of moral 
science which have been presented by preceding inquirers, and that 
which I am now endeavouring to elucidate, consists in this—that, hith- 
erto, moralists generally have laid down precepts without showing 
their foundation in our constitution, or the mode in which disregard of 
them is punished by the ordinary operation of natural causes. They 
were imperfectly acquainted with the constitution of the mind, and 
with the independent operation of the different natural Jaws, and, in 
consequence, failed in this branch of their subject. In their exposi- 
tions of moral philosophy they resemble those who teach us to practice 
an art, without explaining the scientific principles on which the prac- 
tice is founded. 

The difference between Paley’s moral philosophy, aud that which | 
am now teaching, may be illustrated thus: A practical brewer is a 
man who has been taught to steep barley in cold water for a certain 
time, to spread it on a stone floor for so many hours, to dry it on a kiln, 
at which point it is malt; to grind the malt, to mash it by pouring on it 
hot water, to boil the extract with hops, to cool it, to add yeast to it 
when cold, and to allow it to ferment for a certain number of days. 
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A person of ordinary sagacity, who has seen these processes performed, 
will be able to repeat them, and he may thereby produce ale. But all 
the while he may know nothing of the laws of chemical action, by means 
of which the changes are evolved. He will soon observe, however, that 
the fermentation of the worts goes on sometimes too rapidly, sometimes 
too slowly, and that he makes bad ale. By experience he may discov- 
er what he considers causes of these effects; but he will frequently 
find that he has been wrong in his judgment of the causes, and he will 
do harm by his remedies. In short, he will learn that, although he 
knows the rules how to make good ale, the practice of them, with uni- 
form success, surpasses his skill. The reason of his perplexity is this : 
The barley is organized matter, which undergoes a variety of changes, 
depending partly on its own constitution and partly on the temperature 
of the air, on the quantity of moisture applied to it, the thickness of the 
heap in which it is laid, and other causes, of the precise nature and 
effects of which he is ignorant. Further: the extract from the malt, 
which he wishes to ferment, is a very active and delicate agent, under- 
going rapid changes influenced by temperature, electricity, and other 
causes, of the operation of which also he knows nothing scientifically. 
If all the materials of his manufacture were passive, like stocks and 
stones, his practical rules might carry him much farther toward uni- 
form and successful results; but, seeing that they are agents, and that 
their modes of action are affected by a variety of external causes and 
combinations, he can not securely rely on producing the effects which 
he wishes to attain, until he becomes scientifically acquainted with the 
qualities of his materials, and the modifying influences of the agencies 
to the operations of which they are exposed. After attaining this 
knowledge, he becomes capable of suiting his practice to the circum- 
stances in which, at each particular time, he finds his materials placed. 
If he can not yet command the result, it is a proof that his knowledge 
is still imperfect. 

This illustration may be applied to the subject of moral philosophy. 
In practical life we are ourselves active beings, and we are constantly 
influenced by agents whose original tendencies and capacities differ 
from each other, who are placed in varying circumstances, and who 
are acted on and excited or impeded by other beings. It is a know- 
ledge of their nature alone that can enable us to understand the phe- 
nomena of such beings occurring under the diversified circumstances in 
which they are placed. Moreover, when we know the reason why a 
particular line of conduct should be adopted, and the way in which re- 
ward is connected with performance, and punishment with neglect, 
there is a higher probability of the duty being discharged, than when a 
preceptis our only motive to action. Mere rules may be apprehended 
and practiced by ordinary minds; but to understandings ignorant of 
their foundations and sanctions in nature, their importance and author- 
ity are far from being so evident as to carry with them a deep sense 
of obligation. A great musician may enable another, equally gifted, to 
feel the exquisite harmony of a certain composition ; but he will strive 
in vain to convey the same feeling of it to a person destitute of musical 
talent. By teaching the laws of harmony, however, to this individual, 
he may succeed in convincing his understanding that, in the piece in 
question, these laws have been observed, and that there can be no good 
music withont such observance. 


Although the natural laws act separately and independently, certain 
relations have been established between them, which tend to support 
the authority of the whole. In consequence of these relations, obedi- 
ence to each law increases our ability to observe the others, and diso- 
bedience to one diminishes, to some extent, our aptitude for paying 
deference to the rest. 

The man, for example, who obeys the physical laws, avoids physical 
injury and suffering, and gains all the advantages arising from living in 
accordance with inanimate nature. He consequently places himself in 
a favorable condition to observe the organic, the moral, and the intel- 


lectual laws. 
By obeying the organic laws he insures the possession of vigorous 
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health; and when we view the muscular system of man as the instru- 
ment provided to him by the Creator for operating on physical nature, 
and the brain as the means of acting on sentient and intelligent beings, 
we discover that organic health is a fundamental requisite of usefulness 
and enjoyment. Weare led to see that the possession of it contributes, 
in the highest degree, to our obeyiog the physical laws, and also to our 
discharging our active duties; in other words, to our obeying the laws 
of morality and intellect. General obedience to the organic laws, also, 
by preserving the body in a favorable condition of health, fits it for re- 
covering in the best manner from the effects of injuries sustained by 
inadvertent infringement of the physical laws. Disobedience to the 
organic laws, on the other hand, unfits us for obeying the other laws 
of our being. A student, for instance, who impairs his brain and di- 
gestive organs by excessive mental application and neglect of exercise, 
weakens his nervous and muscular systems, in consequence of which 
he becomes feeble, and incapable of sustained bodily exertion ; in other 
words, of coping with the law of gravitation, without suffering pain and 
fatigue. He is, also, more liable to disease. A man who breaks the 
organic laws by committing a debauch, becomes, for a season, incapable 
of intellectual application. 

By obeying the moral and intellectual laws—that is, by exercising 
our whole mental faculties, according to the laws of their constitution, 
and directing them to their proper objects—we not only enjoy the di- 
rect pleasure which attends the favorable action and gratification of all 
our powers, but become more capable of coping with the physical in- 
fluences which are constautly operating arouad us, and of bending them 
in subserviency to our interest and our will; and also of preserving all 
our organic functions in a state of regular vigor and activity. 

In short, if we obey the various laws instituted by the Creator, we 
find that they act harmoniously for our welfare, that they support each 
other, and that the world becomes a clear field for the active and _pleas- 
urable exercise of all our powers; while if we infringe one, not only 
does it punish us for the special act of disobedience, but the offense has 
the tendency to impair, to some extent, our power of obeying the 
others. So that we discover in the natural laws a system of indepen- 
dent, yet combined and harmonious action, admirably adapted to the 
mind of a being who has received not only observing faculties, fitted to 
study existing things and their phenomena, but reflecting intellect, cal- 
culated to comprehend their relations, adaptations, and reciprocal in- 
fluences. 

Thus the first step in comprehending the principles of the Divine 
government is to learn to look on the physical world as it actually exists, 
and not through the medium of a perverted imagination or of erroneous 
assumptions ; and the second is to compare it with the constitution of 
man, physical and mental, as designedly adapted to it. We shall find 
that it is not an elysium, and we know that we are not angels; but we 
shall discover that, while the heavens declare the glory of the Creator, 
and the revolving firmaments of suns and worlds proclaim his might, 
the elements and powers of man’s mind and body, viewed in their 
tendencies and adaptations, bespeak, in a language equally clear and 
emphatic, his intelligence, beneficence, and justice. ! 

Having thus expounded the general system of the Divine govern- 
ment, let us now consider the duties prescribed to us by our constitutions 
and its relations. 


THE DUTIES PRESCRIBED TO MAN AS AN INDIVIDUAL. 


Descending to particular duties, we may first consider those pre- 
scribed to man as an individual, by his own constitution and that of 
the external creation. 

The constitution of man seems to show that the object of his exist- 
ence on earth is to discharge certain duties, to advance in knowledge, 
refinement, beneficence, and holiness; and thereby to enjoy his being. 
Divines add, that another object is to * glorify God.” According to my 
views, obedience to the Divine lzws—or, performance of our duties— 
is the prime requisite ; enjoyment is the natural accompaniment of this 
conduct; and the glory of God is evolved asthe result of these two 
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combined. His wisdom and power are strikingly conspicuous when 
we discover a system, apparently complicated, to be, in fact, simple, 
clear, beautiful, and beneficent; and when we behold His rational 
creatures comprehending His will, acting in barmony with it, reaping 
all the enjoyments whica His goodness intended for them, and ascend- 
ing in the scale of being by the cultivation and improvement of their 
nobler powers, the glory of God appears surpassingly great. A deep 
conviction thence arises, that the only means by which we can advance 
that glory, is to promote, where possible, the fulfillment of the Creator's 
beneficent designs, and sedulously to co-operate in the execution of his 
plans. When the object of human existence is regarded in this light, 
it becomes evident that obedience to every natural law is a positive 
duty imposed on us by the Creator, and that infringement or neglect 
of it is a stn or transgression against his will. Hence, we do not pro- 
mote the glory of God by singing his praises, offering up prayers at his 
throne, and performing other devotional exercises, if, at the same time, 
we shut our eyes to his institutions of nature, neglect the physical, or- 
ganic, and moral laws, and act in direct contradiction to his plan of 
government, presenting ourselves before him as spectacles of pain and 
misfortune, suffering the punishment of our infringements of his insti- 
tutions, and ascribing those Jamentable consequences of our own igno- 
rance and folly to inherent imperfections in the world which he has 
made. Every law of God, however proclaimed to us, has an equal 
claim to observance; and as religion consists in revering God, and. 
obeying his will, it thus appears that the discharge of our daily secular 
duties is literally the fulfillment of an essential part of our religious 
obligations. 

It is only by presenting before the Creator our bodies in as complete 
a condition of health and vigor, our minds as thoroughly disciplined to 
virtue and holiness, and as replete with knowledge, and, in consequence, 
our whole being as full of enjoyment, as our constitution will admit, 
that we can really show forth his goodness and glory. 

If these ideas be founded in nature, the first duty of man as an indi- 
vidual is obviously to acquire knowledge of himself and of God's laws, 
in whatever record these are contained. I infer this to be a duty, be- 
cause I perceive intellectual powers bestowed on him, obviously in- 
tended for the purpose of acquiring knowledge; and not only a wide 
range of action permitted to all his powers, corporeal and mental, with 
pleasure annexed to the use, and pain to the abuse of them, but also a 
liability to suffer by the influence of the objects and beings around him, 
unless, by means of knowledge, he accommodate his conduct to their 
qualities and action. He has only one alternative presented to him— 
of using his reason, or of enduring evil. 

It has too rarely been inculcated that the gaining of knowledge is a 
moral duty; and yet, if our constitution be so framed that we can not 
securely enjoy life, and discharge our duties as parents and members 
of society without it, and if a capacity for acquiring it has been bestow- 
ed on us, its acquisition is. obviously commanded by the Creator asa 
duty of the highest moment. The kind of knowledge which we are, 
bound to acquire is clearly that of God’s will and laws. It is the office 
of divines to instruct you in the duties prescribed in the Bible; and of 
philosophers to teach the department of nature. 

The ignorant man suffers many inconveniences and distresses to 
which he submits as inevitable dispensations of Providence: his own 
health perhaps fails him; his children are perverse and disobedient ; 
his trade is unsuccessful; and he regards all these as visitations from 
God, or as examples of the checkered lot of man on earth. If he be 
religious, he prays for a spirit of resignation, and directs his hopes to 
Heaven; but if the foregoing view of the Divine administration eb 
sound, he should ascribe his sufferings, in great part, to his own igno- 
rance of the scheme of creation, and to his non-compliance with its 
rules. In addition to his religious duties, he should, therefore, fulfill 
the natural conditions appointed by the Creator as antecedents to hap- 
piness; and then he may expect a blessing on his exertions and on his 
life. 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE EIGHTY. ] 
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MARY L. BOOTH. 


BIOGRAPHY AND PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


—_+ «« ——_. 
BIOGRAPHY. 


Mary L. Booru, the popular and accomplished 
author and translator of the “ Illustrated History 
of the City of New York,” ‘‘ Marble Workers’ Man- 
ual,” “Clock and Watchmakers’ Manual,” “ Ger- 
maine,” and other literary works of merit, was 
born on the 19th of April, 1831, at Millville, now 
Yaphank, a beautiful village on the Conectcut 
River, Suffolk County, L.I. Her father belongs 
to one of the oldest English families of the coun- 
try, his first American ancestor, a younger son of 
the Earl of Warrington, having settled on Long 
Island in 1649. Her mother is of French extrac- 
tion. 

Miss Booth early exhibited proofs of a great 
love for books and a remarkably retentive memo- 
ry, reciting long tales and poems almost as soon 
as she could talk, and reading fluently before she 

was four years old. As her health was delicate, 
and the country schools were not easy of access, 
she was not sent to school till she was eight years 
of age, but studied at home under the direction 
of her father, who was a successful teacher in the 
county in which he resided. No course of study 
was prescribed toher. She studied when and as she 
liked, inclining mostly to grammar, in which she 
became such a proficient at this early age as to be an 
authority among the teachers who frequented her 
father’s house. Her reading was just as desulto- 
ry. Permitted to range at will through a large 
miscellaneous library, she chose her reading to 
suit the mood of the moment, from Plutarch’s 
Lives to Robinson Crusoe, and before she had en- 
tered the doors of a school-room, had read many 
translations from the classics, historical works, 
and journals of scientific societies, together with 
a plentiful modicum of fairy tales. She has al- 
ways remained a firm advocate of this kind of 
reading in opposition to the children’s books of the 
present day, as a means of cultivating the taste 
and strengthening the mind. 

We may mention one circumstance of Miss 
Booth’s early life that gave a decided bias to her 
future career. Her father had charge for a part 
of the year of a woolen manufactory, located on 
the shores of a beautiful river, in a thicket of 
wild roses and shade trees. Here she spent a 
great part of her time, studying when she liked 
among the old machinery in a lumber-room, ram- 
bling about the establishment and learning the 
workings of the machines, or straying out in pur- 
suit of wild flowers in the forest. that stretched 
for miles along the banks of the river. To this 
early acquaintance with the combinations of ma- 
chinery may be attributed much of the peculiar 
mechanic talent that characterizes her mind, while 
her solitary outdoor life taught her the enjoyment 
and appreciation of nature. | 

On her eighth birth-day, Miss Booth made her 
entrée in school-life in the district school of the 
village of which her father was the teacher. At 
this time, she was well versed in the ordinary 
English branches. She soon after commenced the 
study of French, which she learned readily, and 
could read it at the end of a year as fluently as 
English. 

When eleven years of age, she entered the 
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academy at Miller’s Place, L. I., then under the 
charge of Mr. George Tuthill, an accomplished 
teacher, brother of the Hon. Frank Tuthill, late 
of the New York Times, where she commenced 
the study of Latin and the higher mathematics. 
At the end of the ; ear, she entered a seminary at 
Greenport, L. I.; but not finding the desired facil- 
ities for a classical education, she went a few 
months after to the Bellport Academy, under the 
care of the Rev. George Tomlinson, a fine classi- 
cal scholar. An incident occurred here that 
marks the power of Miss Booth’s determination to 
accomplish a purpose. In this school mathema- 
tics were in high repute. She was devoted to lan- 
guages and belles-lettres, and disliked mathema- 
tics. Notwithstanding, she determined to excel 
in this department, mastered Bourdon and Le- 
gendre in a single session, and won a mathemati- 
cal reputation in the school. 

In the winter of 1844 her father removed to 
Williamsburg, N. Y., to take charge of Public 
School No. 8, now 18, which was just opened, and 
of which he remained principal for five years. 
She followed him at the close of the school ses- 
sions of the ensuing year, which ended the disci- 
pline of her school life. Indeed, this discipline 
had always beenirksome toher. Learning rapidly, 
and possessing a remarkably retentive memory, 
together with a strong individuality, the class 
limits always seemed an impediment to her prog- 
ress, while her early habit of studying as she 
pleased rendered the rules of the school-room ex- 
ceedingly distasteful to her. She was one of the 
hardest students at school, but from force of habit 
usually studied incessantly at home, and devoted 
the school hours to the development of her social 
and mischief-loving qualities. After her removal 
to Williamsburg, she continued her studies by 
herself, taking private lessons in Latin, mathema- 
tics, and drawing, and pursuing her French studies 
under the supervision of Professor Paul Abadie, 
the late lamented principal of the Williamsburg 
Collegiate Institute, who first suggested to her the 
idea of becoming a translator. 

Having always looked upon teaching as her 
natural vocation, at the age of sixteen she en- 
tered her father’s school as his assistant. The 
classes here were large and the teachers few, and 
the heavy duties which she was called on to per- 
form, with the close confinement of the school- 
room, and her constant study out of school hours, 
undermined her health to such a degree that at 
the end of two years she was obliged to relinquish 
the profession. Several years were now passed 
in endeavoring, by change of surroundings and 
habits, to win back her lost health and prepare 
herself for her future life, and afterward in pre- 
paring the works that have recently been given to 
the public. She had always been in the habit of 
writing for her own and her friends’ amusement. 
She now began to contribute, at first anonymous- 
ly, tales, sketches, and translations to various 
magazines and journals, and drifted almost un- 
consciously into the vocation of literature. Early 
in 1856, her first work, the ‘‘ Marble Workers’ 
Manual,” was published by Sheldon & Blakeman, 
of New York. ‘This volume, which was translated 
from the French simultaneously with the ‘Clock 
and Watchmakers’ Manual,” lately published by 
John Wiley, is the only work on the subject ex- 
tant in the English language. This was followed 
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by translations by her from the French of Méry's 
‘‘André Chénier,”’ and About’s “King of the 
Mountains,” which were published in Emerson’s 
Magazine, to which she -was also an occasional 
contributor of original articles. In the spring of 
1859, her translation of the ‘‘ Secret History of the 
French Court, or Life and Times of Madame de 
Chevreuse,” from the French of Victor Cousin, 
was published by Delisser & Procter, of New 
York. Meanwhile, she had had for some years in 
preparation the “History of the City of New 
York,”’ which was published, illustrated with one 
hundred engravings, in a royal octavo, of eight 
hundred and fifty pages, by Clark & Meeker, of 
New York, early in the summer of 1859. This 
work, which had cost much time and pains, seri- 
ously affected the health of the author. To re- 
cruit her energies, she spent the summer at Rye, 
N. Y., in rest, but not in idleness, aiding Mr. O. 
W. Wight in translations for his valuable Library 
of French Classics, now in course of publication 
by Derby & Jackson; then went, in the autumn, 
to Boston, to superintend the publication of her 
translation of ‘‘Germaine,” from the French of 
Edmond About, which was issued in that city by 
J. E. Tilton & Co. The publication of the ‘‘ Clock 
and Watchmakers’ Manual,’ by John Wiley, of 
New York, closes the list of Miss Booth’s works as 
issued in book form. Besides,she has contributed 
many original articles and translations of tales 
and poems from the French and German to the 
various periodicals of the day. At present, she is 
engaged in preparing an abridgment of her ‘ His- 
tory of the City of New York,” designed for the 
use of schools. The larger volume has already 
passed through several editions, and has received 
the most hearty commendations from the press 
and the public. 

As awriter, Miss Booth’s style is characterized 
by graceful freedom, precision of statement, and 
remarkable aptness in the choice of language. 
Her early habits of study and reading having 
been desultory and unsystematic, her writings, at 
times, evince the effect of those habits. Her 
translations are distinguished for their extreme 
purity and classic elegance, and she takes rank 
with the foremost in that department of litera- 
ture. Ju%lging from what she has already dones 
we feel assured that, through her self-reliant 
energy and culture, she will yet achieve, in the 
fulfillment of her literary plans, of which we are 
not now permitted to speak, a reputation that will 
place her in the first rank of American authors. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER, 


You have a very compact organization, which 
indicates balance of power. In connection with 
physical effort, it indicates vigor and ease of ac- 
tion, rather than robustness and endurance. It 
gives precision and efficiency, which makes every- 
thing you do emphatic. The influence of this 
temperament applied to mind gives clearness, 
consistency, harmony, and practical sense. It is 
very difficult to throw you off your balance, to 
unsettle your action, or to disturb the free flow of 
your thoughts. With practice, you could perform 
in one direction as well as in another You can 
learn many things equally well, and though you 
may have your favorite studies, you would be 
able to range the whole list of studies, and ex- 
hibit good sense and good talent in nearly all. 
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BOOTH. 





You like everything that has a history. You 
could study chemistry with more success if every 
chemical agent or discovery were developed to 
you along with its history, and that of the man, 
the place, and all the circumstances. So with 
laws, and all great historical events. Ifyou can 
have the biographies of the men who acted, and 
the special history interwoven with the great 
thought, this history helps to embalm the idea 
and preserve it. You are a natural historian, 
and whatever you do in the way of talking or 
writing, has the quality of narrative and de- 
scription. 

You would write biography well, because you 
are interested in character, in sentiment, in dis- 
position. And you love to study mind better 
than almost anything else. You have an active 
sympathy with whatever relates to human psy- 
chology ; and if you meet with an anecdote of any 
distinguished personage, you are sure to stop and 
read that. If it be personal history, the record 
of the outworking of a great soul, you care but 
little which way it works, or who it is, so that it 
shows mental action and the mind’s history. You 
seldom meet a stranger that his character does 
not pass in review, and of whom you do not form 
a judgment; and generally those estimates are 
correct, and do not require to be essentially mod- 
ified by experience and long acquaintance. 


SS 


You have talent for mechanism and art. You 
love to look at machinery, and study into puzzles, 
and find out how things are done. You have a 
relish for combinations of parts, for combined 
motions, and for interrelated ideas. In writing 
it is natural for you.to make long sentences, and 
by semicolons and dashes fill up half a column, 
as in St. Paul’s writings we find a whole chap- 
ter without a period, because your memory and 
your power of combination enable you to inter- 
link and add thought to thought, making one 
thought grow out of another. Those who have 
a good memory, epjoy reading what you write 
better than those who have but little ability to 
remember. As a writer ,for the public, you 
would feel that it was necessary to divide your 
periods, and make several sentences of one. 

You have a talent for mathematics, but more 
taste for literature. If you were to attend a 
school in which mathematics were fashionable 
and popular, and where success must be ob- 
tained, if at all, through excellence in these, 
you would show a good degree of strength in 
that direction. 

Your mind works in an orderly manner, and 
whether what you do or write appears to others 
methodical or not, it is all straight to yourself, 
and everything is said and done for a purpose. 

Your capacity to judge of forms is excellent, 





You have a good development of the faculty of 
color, and enjoy colored objects highly, and have 
a good appreciation of combinations of colors; 
still, the drawing is what makes the likeness to 
you. You can enjoy a crayon picture, well 
drawn, almost as well as a colored picture. 
You measure distances, magnitude, and perspec- 
tive decidedly well. You remember roads and 
places, relative position and general geography 
well, and with your Order you incline to have a 
place for things and things in their places; and 
you know where to find them if undisturbed by 
others. 


You have a sense of duration, keep step in 
walking, and so far as time is employed in music, 
you are remarkably accurate. Your musical 
talent appears to be practical, and if you had 
the practice you would show ability to render 
music and give the soul of it. You would make 
a good teacher of music, of drawing, of the lan- 
guages, of history, of mathematics, and of al- 
most all the natural sciences. 


Your first idea in reference to action and 
thought is to embody in it your own individu- 
ality without regard to what others think or 
how others do. You submit to conform for the 
sake of appearances, but it frequently chafes 
your individualism, and makes you feel that you 
are doing that which is unnatural. Perhaps if 
you had more of the tendency to conform, it 
would be easier for you and more acceptable to 
your friends. 

You have respect for things sacred and ele- 
vated—a relish for that which is antiquated and 
venerable. You would stand at the stump of 
the Charter Oak, or fof one of the California 
cedars, and contemplate its great age with a 
feeling of peculiar delight. This would involve 
your reverence and your historical disposition. 

Your Hope leads you to look for good in the 
far-off future, while your energy and your plan- 
ning talent provide for the good of to-day and 
to-morrow. You expect that the end will be 
well, and hence value the Shakspearian state- 
ment, ‘‘ All is well that ends well,” while you 
are not inflated with that hope which leads to 
quiet enjoyment of the present hour, regardless 
of to-morrow and the hereafter. 


You are firm, persevering, and energetic, not 
always over-confident in your ability, still deter- 
mined to use the power you have, and when you 
are clearly convinced that you are right, you feel 
afraid to retreat. 

Your sense of duty, and your idea of obligation 
to yourself and to the world, impels you to act 
out your own convictions, You are watchful 
without being timid. You have considerable re- 
serve when the occasion requires it, and can keep 
a straight face and an unwavering voice in very 
trying circumstances. You often fvel exceed- 
ingly embarrassed when nobody knows it; and 
when you appear the most bold and independent, 
or even defiant, it is generally at the very time 
when you are suffering the most from embarrags- 
ment. ‘Asa school girl, when you went forward 
upon the platform on examination days’ you were 
regarded as very much self-possessed, while you 
trembled in every fiber of your system, and would 
have failed if you had dared todo so. You have 
probably been complimented upon your coolness, 
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when it was only the result of great effort of de- 
termination and courage combined, which had the 
tendency to hold in abeyance your sensitiveness 
and timidity. 

You have the spirit of independence, which you 
have cultivated, and a strong desire to excel when 
you have committed yourself. This last is natu- 
ral, and perhaps partly the result of cultivation. 

You are known for your uncommon executive- 
ness. Your Combativeness and Destructiveness 
are both rather large, and you are greatly in- 
debted to them for what you are, and for what 
you can do. They act as a kind of reserve of 
powder and magazine of force. They are to the 
mind what the steam is to the locomotive with its 
train. You are a really spirited woman—are 
capable of evincing a high degree of indignation, 
of governing and controlling rebellious spirits, 
and making the rude respect you. If you were a 
teacher of big boys, they would hesitate to rebel 
or contradict after they had got their plan laid to 
do so. Your governing power is really magnetic. 
People yield to your dictum without precisely 
knowing why. Therefore you generally guide 
the actions of those with whom you associate, 
though they may be wiser, more learned, and ex- 
perienced than yourself. And you have governed 
from the time you were five years old. 

You have a harmonious development of the 
social organs, with perhaps a predominance of 
parental and fraternal affection. You are a 
friend, steady, constant, and reliable. You would 
make a devoted wife if you could find just the 
right one to love. You are not conscious of want- 
ing the best man in the world, nor the greatest 
man, but just ¢ke man. He should be genial, 
magnanimous, intellectual, but decidedly domes- 
tic in his feelings, simple in this manners,“plain- 
hearted, child-like in his truthfulness, upright, 
courageous. A man who is afraid to utter his 
true sentiments, or to bear the responsibility of 
his acts, you would despise. 

You believe in radical men—men who dare 
speak and act their true sentiments, no matter 
who opposes. 

You save property, and would succeed well in 
business if you were to devote yourself to it. You 
have policy to avail yourself of the best opportu- 
nities in the easiest way, and to /ead people in the 
way that is most pleasant to themselves. But 
where you have the right to direct, you make no 


compromises of authority or principle. If you do, 
it is regarded as a magnanimity. 

Your Language is large, and shows the power 
of perspicuity more than of affluence and readi- 
ness. You are not satisfied with a general state- 
ment, you want a specific one. You are willing 
to commit yourself, and to state yourself what 
you mean when you treat a subject at all. 

You appreciate beauty, especially that which 
pertains to matter. You have less of sentiment- 
alism but more of that love of beauty which 
gives descriptive power, artistic taste, and me- 
chanical judgment. Nearly all your idealism has 
a granite base. 

You are kuown for the harmoniousness of your 
organization, for the good balance of your mind, 
which produces common sense, clearness and dis- 
tinctness of thought, power of analysis and com- 
bination. You should also be known for uncom- 
mon force of character. You are feminine in 
your quality of mind and in the tone of your dis- 
position; but you have a masculine energy and 
independence, which gives stateliness and strength 
to whatever you do. 
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A. L. DENNISON. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

You have a wiry enduring organization, are re- 
markable for tenacity of life and for a locomotive 
disposition. Motion is just as natural to you as 
breathing; and active effort, physically and 
mentally, comes to you by instinct. You are not 
obliged to put forth a mental effort to arouse 
your body for the accomplishment of anything. 
As soon as your mind is ready, and has the plan 
laid out, your body is ready to be let loose to do 
it. You have not only strength and toughness of 
body, but you have an elastic smartness which 
renders motion easy and prompt. 

Your mind partakes of the same general 
characteristics of your body. Its quality is the 
same, and you are known above everything else 
for that peculiar quality of thought and feeling 
which is represented by the words—intensity, 
concentration, efficiency, smartness, and positive- 
ness. There is emphasis in all that you say or 
do. You have a strong will; a strong Cegree of 
independence, and more than the average amount 
of courage lying behind your thoughts to give 
them force, freedom, and efficiency of action. 

Your intellectual peculiarity is harmony of 
action ; not that you have broad and abstract philo- 
sophical power merely; not that you can set and 
measure everything at a glance; not that you re- 
tain what other people tell you, or what you see 
and experience ; but you have rather a combination 
of these which produces clear, straightforward 
common sense, and makes you at home in things 
practical, historical, scientific, and logical. 

You have large Individuality, which leads the 


‘attention and respect of others. 





mind to take up special points of thought, and to 
seek out positions on which to converge your 
powers. But, after all, your intellect resembles 
more an implement that is harmoniously organ- 
ized, full and fair in all parts without being dis- 
torted inany. You are known for that retentive- 
ness of mind, and for that peculiar grip, and 
spirit, and efficient power with which your in- 
tellectual faculties act. You have another quali- 
ty which marks your life and influence, which 
arises from a combination of intellect and charac- 
ter; and that is the power to govern. Your word 
is law. People think that they must do as you 
suggest. A proposition from you is as good as a 
command from the average of men; and you are 
well fitted to be at the head, not so much because 
you are wiser than others, but because you com- 
bine good sense with those qualities of character 
which impress what you think and feel upon the 
This quality in 
you produces in others a ready acquiescence in 
your plans. If you were connected with mercan- 
tile affairs, you would find it very easy to manage 
a large number of clerks, and especially to urge 
the business to a rapid and orderly performance. 

If you were in a school, a wink or a nod would 
be equivalent to a command, If you were in 
business, in politics, or in any other sphere where 
man comes in contact with man, your weight of 
influence would be surprising to most men who 
should undertake to analyze you. People are 
perplexed to know wherein consists your power to 
make everybody toe the mark, or to sweep them 
in your own current, or lead them off. 

This power consists, first, in the temperament ; 
secondly, in that harmonious balance and force of 
intel ct, led by Individuality and the other 
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organs which give the power of criticism ; thirdly 
in large Firmness, which makes you perfectly de- 
cided in yourself; and fourthly, in-your large de- 
velopment of Conscientiousness and Self-Esteem, 
which gives you a high respect for your own plans 
and moral judgments; and lastly, all these are 
backed up by courage and fortitude. 

You have capacity not only for understanding 
commercial business, but the practical details of 
mechanism and chemistry. You have talent for 
teaching what you know, not so much by fullness 
and freedom of utterance as by that directness 
and clearness with which you state what 
you think and feel, and that moral power 
which you have that makes people feel that you 
are in earnest, and that they might as well accept 
your position as to controvert it. You seldom 
take a position which you can not maintain. 
You have an honest mind, and are more true to 
your own convictions than most men. You be- 
lieve in yourself, which is the first step toward 
making other people believe in you. You hold your 
faith with sincerity, whether it be religious, 
political, social, educational, or commercial. You 
have a tendency to look on the fair, but not 
on the most glowing side of the future. Hence 
you are guarded and cautious. You prepare with 
care, and administer with prudence and watch- 
fulness, lest by some mishap the whole affair 
comes to loss at the very moment when victory is 


‘within reach. 


You have a sense of property, a natural instinct 
for financiering, but you would not do so well 
for a bank as you would to be a merchant or 
manufacturer, and have something to go with 
using money as an agent in business, rather than 
as a banker, to study merely the solvency of 
merchants and the money market. 

You study character successfully. You know 
your man by sight, and therefore what to say and 
do to produce the most favorable resuit; and 
your sphere should be in acting on mind rather 
than on mere matter; or, in other words, acting 
on matter through people, as we do in conducting 
business. 

You are not wanting in corviality, sympathy, 
friendship, and kindness; and these features of 
your character add to your enjoyment as well as 
to make other people happy. You can arouse the 
sympathies, stir up the pride and ambition, or 
awaken the friendship of almost anybody, and 
bring to your cause their best affections and 
sympathies. If you were a politician, and were 
up for office, men would support the party to 
which you belonged, because you were its candi- 
date ; and you would be likely to run ahead of 
your party. If you were a lawyer, people would 
confide their business to you; they would tell you 
all; they would trust you. And you would show 
talent in pressing upon the jury the merits of the 
question. You would use but little superfluous 
eloquence, and keep yourself to the point, and 
also the jury. You would make a good legislator. 
You would not build gorgeous palaces, or exten- 
sive public buildings, so readily as you would 
p'ain school-houses and other things calculated to 
elevate and improve the public in morals, in in- 
telligence, and in happiness. You admire beauty 
and seek perfection, but regard these qualities 
rather as the accompaniment of utility for the 
benefit of the masses, than to be sought merely 
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for their own sake. Like the Quaker, you believe 
in utility before decoration. 

You are remarkable for love of home, for 
interest in children and young people, for the dis- 
position to build up the rising generation in 
correct habits and good morals, 

If you employ your organization as your devel- 
opments indicate, you move in a sphere consider- 
ably removed from animalism. You would hardly 
cater to the physical appetite by keeping an 
establishment in which to feed the body. It 
would be more natural for you to be an editor or 
teacher, or to follow some form of professional 
life ;.or to conduct a large and responsible busi- 
ness, as a manufacturer. 
run risks which are mere risks; are seldom excit- 
ed, but always in earnest. You may lose your 
balance, but it is rarely the case. Your word is 
accepted ; your promise is accounted sure. You 
are supposed to be able to bear all sorts of burdens, 
Hence everybody is bringing theirs to have you 
help carry them. From a child you have trusted 
youreelf. If you were in business you would 
have first-class credit, because you have too much 
self-respect and integrity to place yourself in an 
embarrassed position. Hence you promise only 
that which you know you can pay; and always 
pay well. Everybody wants you to buy their 
wares, 

You are frank ; very much inclined to speak as 
you think, without regard to ancient customs of 
thinking, or of those laggard conservatives who 
full behind the times. You belong in the front 
rank of the world’s workers and thinkers; not on 
account of special or unusual greatness, but be- 
cause of that efficient force, that clearness and 
directness of character and action, which make 
you valuable and successful. You have earned 
your success, every inch of it, and therefore have a 
right to repose upon it as having been fairly won. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


A. L. Dennison is a native of Brunswick, Me. 
His father was a skillful mechanic, and his whole 
family were remarkable for mechanical capaci- 
ties. The subject of this sketch has nobly vindi- 
cated his right to rank among the first mechanics 
and men of enterprise of this age, by becoming 
the originator of the system of watch-making by 
machinery, which has resulted in the successful 
introduction of watch manufacture into the Uni- 
ted States, and the permanent establishment of 
the “ American Watch Company,” and its great 
manufactory at Waltham, Mass. 

The peculiar bent of young Dennison’s mind be- 
gan early to develop itself in various ingenious 
mechanical devices and constructions, and when 
at the age of eighteen he was called upon to 
select “a vocation in life, he fell naturally into 
that of clock and watch-making, and was accord- 
ingly apprenticed in the business to Mr. James 
Cary, of Brunswick, with whom he remained till 
he became of age 

It was not long before Mr. Dennison began to 
display his remarkable systematizing talent in 
mechanics. Hitherto it had been the practice in 
his employer’s shop to manufacture but one clock 
movement at a time, and it never seemed to have 
occurred to any one there that any improvement 
could be made on this plan. Mr. Dennison had 
hardly learned the rudiments of the art before 
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he suggested that much might be gained Ly mak- 
ing half a dozen movements at the same time, as 
many of the wheels could be cut together as well 
as separately, and other devices used for saving 
time. To facilitate this, he constructed several 
labor-saving machines, which admirably served 
the purpose. 

At the expiration of his apprenticeship in 1833, 
Mr. Dennison went to Boston with a view to 
perfect himself in his art by practicing under the 
instructions of a first-class artisan. For this 
purpose he obtained a situation with Messrs. 
Currier & Trott, who were classed among the 
best watch-makers of the country. He remained 
with this firm for three months without any com- 
pensation, after which he was employed at jour- 
neyman’s wages, 

In the beginning of the following year Mr. 
Dennison undertook the watch jobbing of the 
shop of Mr. Edward Watson, of Boston, but anx- 
ious to improve himself as far as possible in his 
vocation, he soon after relinquished this position 
and obtained a situation in the establishment of 
Messrs. Jones, Lowe & Ball, of the same city, 
chiefly for the sake of being under the instruc- 
tions of Mr. Tubal Hone, well-known as one of 
the most thorough workmen in the country. 
From this skillful artisan he gained much valu- 
able knowledge, and learned that, however high 
might-be the reputation of a European watch- 
maker, it was never safe to let his work pass 
without the strictest examination. In this con- 
nection Mr. Dennison himself says: 

‘* Within a year, I have examined watches made 
by a man whose reputation at this moment is far 
beyond that of any other watch-maker in London, 
and have found in them such workmanship as I 
should blush to have it supposed had passed from 
under my hands in our lowest grade of work. Of 
course I do not mean to say that there is not work 
in these watches of the highest grade possible to 
carry the finisher’s art, but errors do creep in, 
and are allowed to pass the hands of competent 
examiners. And it needs but slight acquaintance 
with our art to discover that the lower grade of 
foreign watches are hardly as mechanically cor- 
rect in their construction as a common wheelbar- 
row. Indeed, if a printing-press, or any similar 
machine were to be made as imperfectly as the 
majority of foreign watches, it would be consid- 
ered as only fit for old iron. Imagine, for in- 
stance, a printing-press constructed so carelessly 
that two wheels, intended to run parallel to each 
other but free, should interfere so much as to 
stop the machine entirely; or that a shaft in- 
tended to be at right angles with the frame-work, 
should be found out of line one inch in the length 
of two or three feet; yet just such errors and im- 
perfections as these are frequently to be found in 
the finest quality of imported watches.” 

These facts directed Mr. Dennison’s attention 
to the desirableness and importance of projecting 
a system of manufacture which should preclude 
errors of this sort, by cutting and adjusting the 
various parts of a watch uniformly and with me- — 
chanical exactness. To accomplish this, he spared 
no pains to improve himself in his art, by inform- 
ing himself of the various methods of manufac- 
ture in use in different countries, communicating 
with foreign workmen, etc., and though not yet 
sure of effecting it himself, in 1840 he predicted 
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toa friend that within twenty years the manu- 
facture of watches would be reduced to a system 
as perfect and expeditious as the manufacture of 
fire-urms at Springfield. 

After three years’ practice in the establishment 
of Messrs. Jones, Lowe & Ball, Mr. Dennison 
opened a store in Boston on his own account for 
the sale of watch-tools and materials, with a work 
department in connection, for the purpose of sup- 
plying new parts to watches, such as wheels, pin- 
ions, jewels, etc. This business proved successful, 
and procured him an extensive acquaintance with 
persons in the trade in all parts of the country. 
While engaged in this business, he matured his 
plan for the manufacturing of American watches. 
In 1849 he formed a partnership with Messrs. 
Samuel Curtis and Howard & Davis of Boston, 
under the name of the Warren Manufacturing 
Company, afterward known as the Boston Watch 
Company, and established a watch manufactory 
at East Roxbury, Mass. This locality was soon 
found to be ill-suited to the business, from the 
light and dusty nature of the soil. Besides, it 
afforded no good, clean, and economical building 
site for the class of mechanics which Mr. Denni- 
son and his associates were anxious to engage in 
the business, namely, a moral, intelligent, and 
enterprising set of middle-aged New England 

men, with families, for the principal, and a supe- 
~ rior corps of reliable young men aud women for 
the subordinate help. It was therefore deter- 
mined to remove the works to a place possessing 
the advantages in which this seemed so eminently 
deficient. This locality was found in the town of 
Waltham, Mass., on the banks of the Charles 
River, about seven miles from Boston, a place free 
from any general travel or other objections, and 
surrounded by charming natural scenery. Here, 
in 1853-54, the Company erected buildings and 
machinery, capable of producing fifteen thousand 
watches per annum, and of employing two hun- 
dred and fifty workmen, with facilities for in- 
creasing the machinery to any required extent. 

The Boston Watch Company continued its ope- 
rations with considerable success until the spring 
of 1857, when, having become embarrassed in 
consequence of the great financial crisis of the 
_preceding winter, it was obliged to dispose of its 
manufactory at Waltham and became dissolved. 
The buildings, and most of the machinery, were 
purchased by Mr. R. E. Robbins and others, now 
composing the American Company. The manu- 
facture was re-commenced with ample means, 
and has since been conducted with extraordinary 
success and profit, Mr. Dennison retaining the 
place of superintendent of the entire establish- 
ment, and special examiner, a position involving 
duties that demand qualities and skill such as 


few men possess. The reputation of American 
watches has grown to be a matter of national 
pride and boast, and watch-making now occupies 
a position at once permanent and triumphantly 
successful as an American institution: 

Mr. Denison is about forty-eight years of age, 
tall and muscular, with dark hair and eyes, and 
.marked and expressive features. His manner is 
grave, earnest, and dignified, and his voice low 
and measured. In fine, he is, as Willis aptly 
terms him in his graphic description of his late 


philosopher of mechanic art’’—a self. made man, 
who will occupy a niche among the foremost me- 
chanicians of our country and age. 














DISCIPLINE. 


Tue government of a school is in reality such 
as springs directly from the heart and the brain 
of the teacher himself. Some intermittent and 
feeble efforts, the result of the hasty perusal of 
books or of observation, may for a time modify 
the usual current of discipline, yet all these sooner 
or later wear away and produce no lasting good. 
It is what a teacher really is, and what he can 
do, that has any effect upon the minds of pupils. 
Mind must be measured, in capaci y, discipline, 
endurance, along with mind. If that of the 
teacher be superior, much is not gained or lost by 
the selection of any right and proper means of in- 
struction or government. . But it is essential that 
the instructor be really, in himself, a true man 
and a true teacher. 

It is this conflict of mind with mind that con- 
stitutes the sum of school-discipline. The sppli- 
cation of the rod is no punishment in the hands 
of a child. So the most violent measures are 
valueless in the administration of that teacher 
who lacks power in himself. 

There are certain tempers of mind by which the 
teacher’s deportment, in the main, appears to be 
regulated. They relate to the feelings or emo- 
tions, to the character of the thoughts, and to the 
outward expression of both feelings and thoughts. 

The rocks on the sea-coast, besieged by power- 
ful breakers, are not more immovable than that 
mind should be which, though surrounded by 
stormy passions in violent exercise, remains calm 
amid them all, and thus earns its right to check 
and quell the force of fury. In the school-room, 
if within circumstances the most tempestuous, the 
teacher shows himself to be calm and to be able 
to act considerately, pupils will feel confidence in 
him. ‘So let his conduct always be, and gradually, 
but surely, that confidence will grow into respect. 
The test of the teacher’s integrity may be severe, 
but if he can not in patience abide it, he loses 
some certainty of ultimate success. It may not 
be forgotten that the worship of the heart is 
oftenest granted to him who can bear, rather 
than to him who can do, Men more deeply reve- 
rence at heart the patience of a suffering army at 
Valley Forge than the victory at Waterloo. 

It is not so much the occasional expression of 
anger, pleasure, or interest in the countenance of 
teachers that permanently improves his pupils, as 
itis that silent influence tinged by his constant 
habits of thought. Foul or evil thoughts har- 
bored by the teacher speak out every moment, 
mayhap from the glance of his eye, or in the tone 
of his voice, or by changes of countenance as they 
occur at some unwelcome time. Disguise is use- 
Jess. When the language of his countenance be- 
lies his words, it speaks more impressively than 
the professions of his lips. If there is any one 
who ought to keep all the imaginations of his 
heart pure, it is the teacher ; for he is daily ex- 
posed to the gaze of scrutinizing eyes, and may in 
in a series of momentary expressions awaken 
emotions or encourage desires which the growth 
of a lifetime shall increase into a curse or a bless- 
ing. Nay, let him strive to conceal his real char- 
acter and to become an accomplished hypocrite, 
children are not thus easily deceived, and the 
true impression of his character is still ag liable 
to be made, ; 
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A steady purpose in secret, with a calm de- 
meanor on the exterior, accomplish the most last- 
ing and the most beneficial effects. Periods oceur, 
often perhaps, when a strong stroke of policy is 
required. Then the reverse force may be brought 
into action. Yet few cases ever happen when an 
instructor is warranted in displaying all his 
strength in matters of government. 

It is no disadvantage to a man to possess power- 
ful impulses provided he knows how to master 
them. Let him know that unless he subject every 
impatient desire to the will, he fails to attain the 
first essential to a good governor—that he govern 
well his own soul. 

The leader of the German Reformation did never 
more deeply move the minds of the people than 
when shut up in the castle of the Wartburg. In 
the citadel of the mind, let the purposes and the 
passions labor, that unseen they may develop 
mighty results. The priesthood saw not Luther, 
but they saw with concern the growth of that 
winged seed which he sent flying over the land. 
Did the teacher ever conjecture how sure, yet 
how unconsciously, much of the influence of his 
own thoughts finds its way into the hearts of his 
younger pupils, and springing up, brings many 
fold of good or bad fruits ? 

As the object of teaching is ostensibly to edu- 
cate the intellect, the discipline of the teacher’s 
thoughts is not complete, though he exclude 
all meditations which may stain a pure mind. 
He must accustom himself to think distinctly and 
actively. His mode of mental exercise will be 
communicated to his pupils. All have seen the 
contagion of vigorous thought. It is illustrated 
in that teacher who is remarkably interested in 
mathematics. His school have become accus- 
tomed to the operations of his mind. All see as 
he sees, its exceeding benefits. They follow where 
he leads with little hesitation and no lack of zeal. 
Such instruction is like sowing healthy seed. If 
school training may be compared to the elemen- 
tary drill for the battle of jife, such direction is 
that which teaches young soldiers how to wield 
their weapons with precision so as to do the most 
execution. 

Here may be stated a caution to teachers to 
abstain from miscellaneous reading. No keen, 
clear brain bears to be overburdened with a lot 
of rubbish that has no place, and is therefore sub- 
ject to no order. If amusement be needful, of 
miscellaneous sort, fields and woods furnish it in 
abundance. The mind, open to the influencd of 
kind Nature, brightened by observation and sup- 
plied with interesting images, reflects in the 
highest degree upon others the light of heaven. 
Combining with a judicious exercise of the finer 
faculties of the soul arigid course of training, 
the intellect attains to its highest capacity and is 
fitted for all good labors. In the matter of his 
own discipline, then, let the teacher remove from 
his mind «ll mental as well as moral impurities. 

In these paragraphs, no direct reference need 
be made to the moral discipline of the teacher. 
As to the physical, of that the whole world is be- 
ginning to see the necessity. Submission to both 
natural and revealed law is all that man needs 
to insure success, 


The best teacher may gain in influence by the 
discipline of his own heart, his mind, and his 
deportment.— Schoolmaster, 
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TALKS WITH THE CHILDREN. 
CARE OF PETS. 





[We copy from the Homestead the following interesting 
story, as evincing strong social feeling, and the power of 
kindness over animals. ] 


Ir seems that there is hardly any creature so 


stupid as not to learn to know those that are kind 


to them, and to love to be petted and caressed. A 
gentleman of my acquaintance was looking at a 
flock of chickens, one day last summer, and he 
observed one which seemed to have something 
growing over one of its eyes, partly closing it up. 
He caught it, and held it in his hands a few min- 
utes, to examine the eye, and then let it go. He 
caught it afterward, from time to time, when it 
came in his way, to see whether the eye was grow- 
ing better or worse, till the little creature became 
so fond of being petted and caressed, that it would 
run to meet the gentleman, hop into his hand, and 
nestle down as contentedly as if it were under its 
mother’s wings. 

The diseased eye is blind now, and the chicken 
is nearly as large as her mother, but she has not 
forgotten her attachment to her friend. When 
she sees him coming, after being out of sight a 
little while, she will leave her food at any time to 
run toward him, and when he stoops down to 
stroke her feathers, she will hop on his knees and 
pick at his whiskers or lips. She would follow 
him into the garden, and sit quietly down near 
where he was at work, apparently quite satisfied 
to be where she could see him. 

I have a little niece, who makes great pets of 
the cat and dog, and thinks they do some wonder- 
ful things. One of the stories she told me lately 
was this : 

On going to the door, one morning, she found 
pussy standing on the door-step, with a little 
kitten in her mouth, which she laid down just in- 
side the door, and ran back to the wood-shed for 
another. It was found that she had quite a large 
family—four or five in all—which she insisted 
upon bringing into the house. It made no differ- 
ence that a nice nest was provided in the shed; 
she had set her heart upon bringing up her kit- 
tens with the rest of the folks. If she was not 
constantly watched, they were sure to find her 
on some of the beds, or under the lounge, or 
somewhere that she should not be, with her flock 
of kittens. 

The dog had always been on the best of terms 
with pussy ; had allowed her to eat off his plate 
when she liked, and take all sorts of liberties 
with him, and his reception of the new kittens, 
when he first saw them on the kitchen floor, was 
amusing. He walked round and round them, 
giving a little short bark now and then, examin- 
ing them with his nose, and poking them very 
carefully with his paws. Then he would run to 
some of the family and whine, asking, as plainly 
as a dog could, What are they? and what will she 
do with them? 

Pussy did not fancy his attentions to her little 
ones, so she picked up one of them and carried it 
off. Trip trotted along beside her to the outer 
door, watching her closely. He kept doing the 
same thing till she had taken all but one. By 
that time, I suppose, he had made up his mind 
that he could do it as well as she; so he took up 
the last one in Ais mouth, and followed ber. This 
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was too much. Pussy laid down her own burden 
and flew at him, very angrily, and made him drop 
the kitten. This was their first quarrel, but they 
had several afterward, for Trip insisted that he 
had as good a right to the kittens as anybody. 
Sometimes, when he found them alone, he would 
crouch down beside them, with his breast close to 
the floor, draw them up under his neck with his 
paws, and lay his head down over them as lov- 
ingly as possible. If the mother found them so, 
she would growl and scold at first, and I believe 
the only snappish answer Trip ever gave her was 
when she tried to take them away from him. 

They seemed to come to an understanding after 
a while; pussy came, at last, to sit quietly by, 
and see the dog tumble and frolic with her kit- 
tens, and shake them playfully in his mouth, 
without appearing at all annoyed. 

There is a great secret, I believe, in learning 
any creature that is tamable, only all boys and 
girls have not found out the method. At a place 
where I visited last summer, I saw a little fellow, 
as I was going into the yard, sitting down in the 
path, playing with the hens. There were two or 
three standing about him, and he seemed to be 
harnessing them up with a string, I spoke of it 
to his mother when I went in. 

‘© Oh,” said she, smiling, ‘‘ Frank will tame 
anything, he is so gentle and patient.” 

That is it, children. Kindness, gentleness, and 
patience are all that is needed to make you suc- 
cessful in gaining the love of dumb, unreasoning 
animals, as well as the affectionate love of friends. 

It is always a good sign, I believe, when chil- 
dren have ‘‘ good luck,” as it is called, in taming 
pets; while I should think it a very bad sign if I 
saw the cat, or dog, or any other creature, hiding 
away from a young gentleman, because it had 
learned by experience there was danger of hav- 
ing its ears pinched or its tail trodden upon when 
he was in their company. I have seen men who 
seemed to believe there was no way to manage 
animals but by beating them into docility; but 
the best tamers of animals will tell you “there is 
amore excellent way.” JuL1a HawTHoRNE. 








WESTERN MOTHER’S LETTER. 


March 28th, 1860. 

Messrs. Fowier & Wetuts—Inclosed you will 
find one dollar, for which you will please send me 
your valuable PHRENOLOGICALJouRNAL. There 
used to be a club of subscribers in this region, 
and we sent among the rest. But some of the 
head men have moved away, and others have died, 
so it has gone down, yet I love the JournaAL and 
its teachings. We take other papers, but none 
fills its place with me; so I have contrived to get 


one dollar ahead, and I send it gladly and freely | 


to you for it. 

I have heard by accident that you publish a 
weekly paper, entitled Life I//ustrated. I should 
like to have that paper; but I live away here in 
the back woods of ‘Egypt,’ where money is 
scarce. We have everything else plenty, and a 
great surplus of ignorance. I was never in but 
two States in my life, so I know but little of what 


_is going onin the world. My circle is a very smail 


one, yet I have learned something by observation 
and books, and desire tolearn much more. Iam 








the mother of five promising children, and am 
striving to train them up in the way they should 
go. 

Almost everything here is sacrificed for gain— 
nearly every comfort, both mental and physical ; 
but may I not hope for a better day? 

I guess there is one thing which you will think 
IT have not learned; that is, I should not write 
such long letters to business men. Pardon me; 
and I will promise, if I ever get another dollar to 
send you, I will make my letter short. I have no 
education except what my mother gave me before 
I was thirteen. plein: 

WasasH County, IL. 





STENOGRAPHY ACQUIRED IN FIF- 
TEEN MINUTES. 





Any person desirous of learning shorthand in an 
incredibly short space of time, can do so by pro- 
curing Crary’s Stenographic Chart. His system 
is an abbreviation of less than one eighth of the 
common writing, and is practiced by more report- 
ers than any other system now in use. After ac- 
quiring that, all that is necessary, in order to 
report a speech or sermon, is practice. Price of 
Chart, with full instructions, only one dollar ; ten 
copies for five dollars. Perfect satisfaction is 
guarantied or money returned. Address James 
E. Quinlan, Agent, Monticello, Sullivan County, 
N. Y.—Gem and Gazette, March 31st. 

Of the above paragraph we have simply to say, 
that we have never seen more error and misrepre- 
sentation contained in the same number of words. 
We understand, and probably have used phono- 
graphic shorthand about as much as any one 
establishment in this country; and the idea of 
learning any system of shorthand in fifteen min- 
utes, or even fifteen hours, so that a person may 
be able to report speeches and sermons verbatim, 
is simply preposterous, and may be told to green- 
horns only, with the idea of belief. 

If Crary’s style of stenography does not shorten 
the language more than seven eighths, he never 
will be able by means of his system to report ver- 
batim. Phonography is the most philosophical 
system of shorthand writing extant, and it re- 
quires of study and practice not less than a year, 
and that by a smart, clear-headed person, in order 
to be able to report speeches of moderate rapidity 
verbatim. We have employed nearly fifty differ- 
ent reporters, one half of whom we have taken as 
apprentices and worked them into the business ; 
and we give the above paragraph merely to con- 
tradict it, and save the world from becoming mis- 
led. The editor of the paper from which we clip 
it should have known better than to give it inser- 
tion as an editorial. Pitman’s Manual of Phono- 
graphy, or Graham’s Standard Phonography, is 
what those desiring to become reporters should 
procure. 
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“ Point-No-PoinT.”—The following is Queen 
Elizabeth’s brief speech, toa committee appointed 
to inquire into her designs as to a contemplated 
alliance between her and some European prince. 
It embraces what the law would call “‘ the exclu- 
sion of a conclusion :” 

Were I to tell you that I do not mean to marry, 
I might say less than [ intend; and were I to tell 
you that I do mean to marry, I might say more 
than it is proper for you to know ; therefore I give 
you an answer answerless. 
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CHARACTER GOVERNS THE WORLD. 
CHARACTER secretly, silently, but more and 
more really governs the world. Every man is 
noted for something which he can do, and has a 
habit of doing better than any one else. He will 
be looked up to in that one thing, and others will 
watch his most casual motions and acts in regard 
to that thing, whatever they are, and regulate 
themselves by him, and set their chronometers by 
his time. Character, we have said, thus silently 
governs the world more and more. The thoughts 
of the wise man influence society just in the same 
quiet, unseen way that the observatory clock gov- 
erns the dropping of the ban, and the sailing of 
the ship through it all over the ocean. A few 
words by a statesman in Congress, by Napoleon at 
the opening of the Chambers, give the tone to the 
diplomatists ; they are spread through the news- 
papers, and nations set their clocks and regulate 
their sentiments by some of these great time- 
keepers. Prince Talleyrand used to be the most 
precise man as to time in his day, and all the 
politicians of Europe would set their watches by 
him whenever he would show his chronometer. 


The moral philosopher better illustrates the 
power of a great time-keeper than the politician, 
because his work is more unseen, and the results 
are less apparently directly connected with their 
cause. A Prescott or a Bancroft utters a great 
historical truth, or Channing a great principle, or 
Dr. Wayland, at the head of a University, ex- 
plodes Paley’s shallow luws of expediency, and 
asserts the original and supreme authority of 
conscience in man. It alters no muscle of any 
man’s countenance at the time, and the youth 
who listens and recites it in his class, sails on the 
great voyage of life not outward!y different from 
others who are not inwardly thus fortified. But 
a great moral truth dropped at the right time 
and in the right place by an unseen hand, has set 
that man’s chronometer for all coming life, and in 
the midst of the ocean and apprehended breakers 
and quicksands, it indicates to him his true lon- 
gitude. And he gives the true time to thousands 
of others, and they sail by his lights in the dark- 


ness of night, and sail safely and successfully. This | 


is‘the quiet power of true education. 


It is thus that Christianity, too, is more power- 
ful at this moment than ever. The words of the 
crucified One recorded the eternal truths of man’s 
nature and relations with a precision and exact- 
ness as perfect and precise as the motions of the 
heavenly bodies. In proportion as we set our 
chronometers and keep the time by that standard, 
go where we will, it teaches us our true and exact 
position and saves us from the wreck of a thou- 
sand hopes and expectations. Not while He walk- 
ed the earth had his words a thousandth part of 
the power over mankind which they possess at 
this moment, while from the lofty heights above, 
by an unseen agency, his arm is stretched out 
into the world, signalizing to each man not only 
the true time now, but his true position, no mat- 
ter where he may go or what his occupation. 
Every true man, in proportion to the precise and 
rare truths which he unfolds to the world, thus 
lives forever, and influences mankind more and 
more in coming ages. This is the true and high- 
est value of life.— Phil. Ledger. 
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PHRENOLOGY IN WASHINGTON. 





Messrs. FowLer anp Wetxts—Iam a believer, 
at all events I am a partial believer, in Phrenol- 
ogy, and I think that it can be made available to 
explain the characters of individuals, by an ex- 
amination of the development of the organs in 
the cranium. I think, however, that Phrenology 
should always be coupled with Physiognomy, as 
the face, being ‘‘ the mirror of the soul,” never fails 
to indicate the organs which direct/y or indirect- 
ly (naturally or artificially) have been exercised, 
and to read the language of the face seems to be 
a gift bestowed by the Creator on at least all 
the higher grades of the animal kingdom. Your 
“Gallery of Portraits’? is a splendid volume on 
the subject ; and on Tuesday evening last, when 
you exhibited a page of your volume in the por- 
trait of “Awful Gardner,” I had no doubt what- 
ever but his appearance indicated that he had good 


‘qualities, though circumstances might evolve other 


bad latent qualities, which opposite circumstances 
would cause to remain latent. So, also, you ex- 
hibited a portrait of another individual, who had 
Benevolence large, with a great protuberance of 
the lower part of the face, and determination 
about the mouth, and in the eye; and I think 
that, though that individual had Benevolence 
large, he must have Firmness large also, and act 
cruelly in certain circumstances. 

You are to lecture this (Friday) evening on the 
truth of Phrenology, and to demonstrate it; and 
my object in now writing you is to ask you to 
state if Phrenology and Physiognomy should not 
always be coupled? Also, whether Phrenology 
can be made available for the future? Suppose 
a person to have a head phrenologically unexcep- 
tionable, and that he marries a woman with a 
head equally unexceptionably organized, or say 
that the organs in both have the same organiza- 
tion or development, or very nearly so, would 
their offspring have unexceptionably developed 
organs, or do the temporary action of the minds 
and passions of the parents influence the develop- 
ment of the organs of the children? I conceived 
these to be the most important pbhrenological con- 
siderations, and could they be answered in the 
affirmative, Phrenology would confer the greatest 
blessing on man which can ever befall him. Iam 
aware that after the birth of the child, much, 
very much of the development, physically, men- 
tally, and morally, depends on the instruction 
the child receives. Respectfully, yours, 

PHRENo-PuysioG. 

Wasuineton Orry, D. C., March 30th, 1860. 


{Our work, entitled ‘‘ Hereditary Descent,’’ 
will throw light on the questions started by our 
correspondent.—Ep. PHren. Jour.] 
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BENEFITS OF PHRENOLOGY. 


.Ir all the signal benefits derived by persons 
from having their heads examined could be spread 
before the people, we are sure that such a record, 
extending over a single year of our quarter of a 
century’s service in this cause, would surprise the 
world. We would leave out of view the thousand- 
and-one general benefits arising from good coun- 
sel, and take into account only those striking 
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advantages which revolutionize one’s fortune and 
character. 

A man writes us from the frontiers of Texas, 
that we examined his head in Georgia sixteen 
years ago, and that our directions have been fol- 
lowed, and all our predictions have proved entire- 
ly true; and he feels that he owes to our advice 
his eminent success and good position. 

—_—_——— — + > 

ABERDEEN Heaps.—Man, you'll see’t written 
down in a’ the phrenological books that the Aber- 
deen folk have the biggest heads in a’ the warld. 
The hatters have to mak’ hats for Aberdeen on 
special purpose, three or four sizes beyond what 
is required for ony ither place in Britain. I wad 
just like to see a cargo o’ auld hats frae Aberdeen 
brocht up to London and clappit on the heads o’ 
the Cockneys. You wad see the craturs rinnin’ 
aboot wild in Cheapside, drooned to their verra 
shouthers wi’ black cylinders, lookin’ mair like 
bits o’ auld funnels o’ steamers than ony mortal 
hats you ever saw. To be sure, I’ve been told by 
ae phrenologist that, though the Aberdeen heads 
were certainly verra big, they were unfortunately 
big the wrang wiy. But he wasna an Aberdeen 
man; and that, you ken, mak’s an unco differ- 
ence.—* Colloquy of the Round Table,” n Mac- 
millan’s Magazine. 











@o Correspondents. 


Lenox.—We do not insert portraits, phrenol- 
ogical characters and biographies in the Journat for a 
price. The only terms on which we insert them are, a 
belief that their publication will be of general interest, or 
serve specially to illustrate the truth and value of phre- 
nological science. 

W. 1. L:—If, as is stated, the skull of the new- 
born child is soft and plastic, why is it not possible so to 


mold the bead as in some degree to determine its phreno- 
logical development? 


Ans, Because each organ has a special quality of its 
own, and if pressure were employed it would displace 
parts without changing quality. The matter of the egg is 
soft, but by crowding the parts into unnatural positions, 
the head of the chicken could not be compelled to become 
wings or legs. The carrying of the sofa into the kitchen 
would not make it a cooking-range. 
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TRIALS AND TRIUMPHS OF AN ORPHAN GIRL; 
or, the Biography of Mrs. Deiadamia Chase. By Mrs. 
L. M. Hammond. Eaton, N. Y. For sale by J. M. 
Chase. Price, by mail, $7 cents. 


This is a work of 225 pages, setting forth, in a plain, con- 
versatiocal manner, the struggles of a strong, earnest, 
8)mpathetic nature, to acquire a knowledge of the healing 
art, and to do good as a physician, a philanthropist, and a 
Christian. Thestyle of the book, and its intimate refer- 
ence to names, places, and local incidents, will give it a 
charm for those who have the pleasure of an acquaintance 
with the subject, acd an interest in the scenes and inci- 
dents among which her life and labors have been’ de- 
voted. 

In 1852, we published in the ParENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
a wood-cut portrait, and a short sketch of the life of Mrs. 
Chase. In the work before us there is an engraved like- 
ness, which will be prized by her friends. 





Carper Lininc.—A new and valuable carpet 
lining is manufactured in New York, which surpasses any- 
thing for the purpose we have seen. It is yard wide, and 
comes in bales of four pieces of fifty yards each. It con- 
sists of a thin bat of cotton, with a very stout, continuous 
sheet o: paper on ¢ach side of the cotton. This lining 
tends to deaden sound, to save the carpet from being cut 
by an uneven floor, and renders it very soft and pleasant 
to the tread. We think this lining will save its cost in 
carpets every year. It can be had at eight cents a square 
yard, or $4 for a piece of fifty yards. It may be ordered 
by the piece or bale, through us, or from the manufac- 
turer, J. R. Harrington, No. 11 Dey Street, New York. 
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Advertisements. 


ADVERTIS« MENTs intended for this Journal, to 
secure insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month previous to the one in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 
should be sent in at once. ’ 

Trerms.—Twenty-five cents a line each insertion. 


Politics and Life Ilustrated 


FOR THE CAMPAIGN. 
EIGHT MONTHS FOR ON« DOLLAR. 


NEW VOLUME. SUBSCRIBE NOW. 

During the Presidential Campaign, Lire ILuus- 
TRATED will contain a condensed statement of the 
movements of the political world, written fairly 
and without party bias. Having no favorites to 
write up, and not seeking for office, knowing no 
other duty in the premises than to give our read- 
ers the truth, we shall endeavor to make Lire It- 
LU:TRATED indispensable to all who would look at 
the political world through other than party 
glasses. 

To enable all to avail themselves of it, we will 
send it from the first of May to the Ist of January, 


EIGHT MONTHS, FOR ONE DOLLAR. 


Ia addition to the political feature, its ample 
columns will contain, as heretofore, Original Es- 
says—Historical, Biographical, and Descriptive ; 
Sketches of Travel and Adventure; Poetry, Paint- 
ing, Music, Sculpture, etc. ; Articles on Science, 
Agriculture, Horticulture, Physiology, Education, 
General News, and every topic which is of import- 
ance or interest ; all combining to render it 


The Best Family Paper in the World. 


Another feature, which will prove attractive to 
all—old and young —is the series of 


Sea Sketches, by an Old Salt, 


which is commenced in the first number of the 
volume. These sketches are not written by an 
author who has never seen salt water, but by one 
who has braved the perils of the briny deep, and 
knows whereof he writes, and whose descriptions 
may be relied on. Address 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
008 Broadway, New York. 








ForEIGn PatveEnts. 


Persons having inventions on which they are desirous of 
securing foreign patents, will do well to correspond with 
us before making o'her arrangements to secure them. 
Our arrangements in Europe are very complete, and our 
cherges moderate. Prudence requires that applications 
for patents im Europe, particularly m England, should be 
made as eurly as possible. The drawiogs for Eaylish ap- 
plications (which are required to be on parchment) are 
made in our own office, which enables us to carry out the 
wishes and ta-tes of the inventor more perfectly than if 
we allowed them to be prepared in England. 

4 “prov'sional protection” may be obtained in England 
for a sma!l part of the whole ex; ense of ob'sining a patent, 
and this. while it secures the invention, allows the pateutee 
some little time to pay the balance of the funds. Avdress, 

FOWLER AND WELLs, 408 Broadway, New York. 
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Tur New Inursrratep Serr-In- 
STRUCTOR IN PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOLOGY, 
with more than a Hundred Engraved Portraits of Re- 
markabie Men and Womeo. This excellent practical 
work, written for the information and improvement of al, 
embraces, among other topics: THe Laws or Lire; 
Hereditary Influences; Heslth— How to Preserve it; 
Temperaments—illustrated ; Srens or CuaractEer; Prin- 
ciples and Proofs of Phrenology ; Anslysis and Classifica- 
tion of the Faculti+s; and a Chart for Recording Exami- 
natious. A handy 12mo vol., revised and enlarged, vbound 
with gilt back an» sides. Prepaid bymuail, only £0 cents. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 3u8 Broadway, New York. 
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Booxs ror THE Srason.—NeEw 
editions of the following-named books now ready. No 
Farmer, farmer’s wife, farmer's boy, or farmer’s girl should 
be without them, They are everywhere commended, and 
pronounced just the thing that is wanted: 

THE HOUSE: A Pocket Manual of Rural Architec- 
lure. It contains everything that any one will expect or 
dere to find in such a work. Particular atteution is 
given to houses of low cost. such as the great mass of the 


people most want. Adap ed to all sections. Price, 
5U cents. 


THE GARDEN : It tells bow to cultivate everything 
belonging tothe garden. The cnapter on the Flower- 
Garden is jnst what the ladies want. Adapted to all 
sections. Price, 50 cents. 


THE FARM: Giving, in a concise, but clear and 
simple manner, the fundamental principles of Agricul- 
tural Science as weil as_ practical directions for cultivat- 
ing all the common field crops. Price, : 0 cents. 


DOMESTIC ANIMALS: A much needed and useful 
book, which no one who has the charge of animals 
should fail to peruse. Price, 50 cents. 


t=" The House—The Garden—The Farm—and 
Domestic Animals, bound in one large, handsome 
gilt Volume, sent prepaid by first mail, for $1 50. 
A HAND-80C0K OO: FRUIT-CULTURE : With 

Descriptions of many of the best Varieties in the United 

States. Ninety engravings. Price, 50 cents. 

Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


Lire Insurance Company, 


AGENCY, No. 11 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
This Company, since its organization in 1845, has 


Paid for Losses by Death.......3........+% $2,154,813 55 
Paia for Dividends declared.............0-- 1,318,859 43 
And has an Accumulated Fund of ......... 8,400,*82 39 


There are NO STOCKHOLDERS; the funds belong to 
the persons insured. 


DIVIDENDS are declared annually to all who have 
paid two or more life premiums. 

The dividend declared January 1, 1869, was rorTy-FIvE 
PER CENT. J, 

Dividends are paid to reduce the annual premiums. 

NOTES are taken for one-h If of life premium~. 

THE COMPANY HAS MORE ASSETS for its liabili 
ties than avy other company in the United Siates. 

Papers and -nstructionvs will he sent (gratis) upon ap- 
plication to the undersigned Agents. 

JOS. L. & J. P. LORD, AcGents, 
11 Wall Street. 





VatuarLe Books By Matn.— 


Copies of any work will be sent by mail, postage paid, on 
receipt of the price. 





Metal=W orker’s Assistant... «sacico «et esteem 
Hand-Book for Engineers 
Overman on the Manufacture of Iron.......... 5 00 
“A trerican! Niier ir. srs: cence cence uate 1 00 
Canivei-Maker’s Companion...... WE GSS aati ne 75 
Buitder’s GO.m “nr se aac cleleteetclsteiets 10) 
Dyer’s Agim? BOTH, ees Pe Fe v6) 
Paper-Hanger’s Oi giph adh onaties commer .« 75 
Turner’s GOs i. “a-ncropelges Gale center 75 
Couton-Spinner's BOLO LOUIE AT. Na 8 50 
Machinisi’s, Engineer’s, ete., Companion....... 1 25 
Mechanics their Principles and Practical Appli- 
cations «ify i.meceeek <2. needs 75 
Millwright’s Guide, with many Illustrations.... 2 50 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
3808 Broadway, New York. 


IMPORTANT TO INVENTORS. 
PATENT OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 


We transact at this oface all kinds of business connected 
with procuring Patents, either in this country or in any of 
tbe European States. 

Having secured the aid of the best Patent Attorneys 
known to the public, both iu England and on the continent 
of Europe, we are able to afford the best of facilities for 
obtaming Patents in foreign countries. 

The Solicitor who bas charge of our Patent Office Depart- 
ment, bas for the pas! ten years been successfully engaged 
in obtaming patents for inventions, and during the later 
porhon of that time has devoted particular attention to 
contested cases. 

The business of this Office will be strictly confidential. 
No charges will be made for examinations of new inven- 
tions; inventors may consull us as to the novelty and put- 
enlability of their improvements, end receive our report, 
by describing their inventions to us, and inclosing a stamp 
to prepay the return letter. 

Jommunications by letter m reference to Inventions, 
Patents. or Patent Law, promptly attended to. 
FOWLER aND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 
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SpaLpine’s PrepareD GLUP: 


From the Tome Journsl, New Yorr, Aug. 27, 1859. 

Among the many s»pparent trifles con-inuatly being 
brought to the suriace from the ideal nnder-world of the 
unknown, there are occasionally simple articles costing 
but litule in derail, but whose combined benefits, useful- 
ness, and economy of time and money aggreyate on th> 
basis of miJlions. Such an article is SPALDING’s PREPARED 
Giver. Its uses areinnumerable. and as its cost 1s next to 
nothing, the demand for it is universal. [1 is prevared 
with chemicals, and used cold — requiring but little skill or 


time fur its application. 
Manufactured by H. C. SPALDING & Co., 
48 Cevar Street, New York. 





SYRINGES. 


Having made arrangements with the manufacturers, we 
shall keep asupply of Syringes coustautly on hand for sale 
at Jow prices. 

We shall send the very best Patent Elastic Syringe, 
warranted to give satis‘action, by mail, post-paid for $3. 
A liberal discount allowed to Water-Cure Kstablishmeats 
and those who buy to sell again. Cash orders shall be 
promptly attended to and dispatched by first express. 

FOWLER aND WELLS, 303 Broadway, New York. 


all Muah walla Mic paabiaalen K PaeaMaadk adda lial 
Sue Can’r Keep HousE witnour 
IT.—A mother says: “ Having been a sub-criber for 
LIFE ILLUSTRATED three years, I feel that I can not 
keep house without it.” Glad of it. This is a sample of 
letters received by us daily. Sent 3 months for 25 cents. 


EVERY TEACHER should have 
Tue Rieut Worp in THE RIGHT 


PLACE: A Pooxsr Dictionary or Synonyms TroH- 
NIOAL !ERMS, ABBREVIATIONS, ForErGN PHRASES, etc., 
ete., with a Chapter on Panctuation and Proot-RKeading. 
This is an indispensible companion for every writer and 
speaker who would say exactly wnat he means, and 
neither more nor le-s and say it inthe best way. Price, 
50 cents. FOWLER AND WELLS, New York, © 


A Remarkable Book. 


Now Reapy.—Hints TOWARD 


PHYSICAL PERFECTION ; 

Or, How to Acquire and Retain Beauty, Grace, and 
Strength, and Secure Long Life and Continued Youth- 
fulness. Price, PREPAID BY FIRST MAIL, only #1. 
Address FOWLER AND WELLS. 

30> Broadway, New York. 








READER, WHAT SAY YOU TO GET- 


ting up a Club for LIFE ILLUSTRATED? Ask a few 
neighbors to join, and have four copies three months for 
$1. You will like it. A single copy 3 months, v5 cents. 





Covers FOR PHONOGRAPHIC RE- 


PORTERS.—Morocco covers, 12m0, sent by mail, post- 

paid, for A0 cents. Books for Pencils, 43 pages, 6 vents 

each, or five for “5 cents. Books tor Pens, 1: ceuts each. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


Lire ILLustRaTED.—A_  FIRST- 


class pictorial weekly, for the family, the merchant, 

mechanic, artisan, farmer, planter, manufacturer, builder, 

fruit-grower, etc. 
Address, 


‘2 a year. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


THe Purenotoeicar Bust, 


designed especially for Learuers; showtrg the 
exact location of all the Organs of the Brain, 
juily developed, which will enable every one 
to study the sci: nce without an instractor, It 
may be pecked and sent wih safety by ex- 
press, or as freighs (not by mail), to any part 
of the world, Price, includiog pox for pack- 
ing, only $1°5. FOWLER AND WELLS. 


“ This is one of the most ingenious inventions of the age. 
A cast made of piuster of Paris, the size of she human head, 
on which the exact locwion of cach of the Phreno.ogical 
Organs is represented, fully developed, with all the divisions 
and classifications, Tnose who can net obtain the services 
of a professor may learn. in a vw ry shors time, from this 
model head, the whole science of Phrenology, so far as the 
ocanons of the Organs are concerned..—W. Y. Daily Sun, 


On Trrau.—To GIVE EVERY- 
body a chance to judge for themselves, we send LIFE 


ILLUSTRATED three months for 25 cents. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


OW TO DO GOOD AND GET “PAID FOR 
IT.”—Take an Agency for our Publications. The 
terms are such, there can be mv poxarbrtity of logs. EVERY 
Famity will be glad to obtain some of them. For partic- 
ulars address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


Fruit-GRowERs AND NURSERY- 
MEN wili find an able advocate in LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 
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MORE TESTIMONIALS 
PROVING THE SUPERIORITY OF 


PyteE’s SALERATUS. 


The following testimonials are given to the public to 
sbow that wherever James Pyle’s Dietetic Saleratus bas 
a fair trial it takes pre'erence to all others in the market. 
It is pure and wholesome, and its great popularity and 
extensive sa'es cause it to be extensively counterteited and 
imitated; great care should be used by the purchaser to 
see that the name of James /yle is on the psckage. 


We have been selling James Pyle’s Dietetic Saleratus 
for some time past, and ovr customers «ronounce it the 
best they ever used ; ynd feeling the importance of using 
the purest to be had for health, we cheerfully recommend 
its use.—1859. 


STOWELL, SHERWOOD & CO., Ithaca, N. Y. 


BLOODGOOD BROS. Owego, “ 

JOSEPH I. DEWL'T, Agent, 6 “ 

GEORGE FRITEKER, “ “ 

JAMES MARQUISEE, Binghamton, sd 
We indorse the above, 

MARKS, SCOTT & CO., ub: a 


I have sold James Pyle’s Saleratus for three years, and 
I find my customers want nothing else but this kind. If 
T can sell one pound to a customer, I am sure to sel! hom 
his Saleratus. A. G. SLOCUM. 
Hamitton, N. Y., Aug. 12, 1858, 
T bave sold James Pyle’s Saleratus * * about a year, and 
believe it the best in murket. P. FAKE. 
CLINTON, april 16, Iof 8. 
We indorse tne above. 
CASSEY & HOYT, Clyde, Wayne Co., N. Y. 
J. G. DENNISON, My te a 


H. PERKINS & CO., * s s 
G. & A, DELANEY, “ “ “ 
THOMAS TIPLING, “ hs be 
MILLER & PARDEER, pr Armitage * 


W_ Hz. SISSON, Druggis', Lyons, Wayne Co.. N. 3 
FORD & KENYON, Newark, Wayne Co,N. Y. 
I am sutisfied from the reports of my customers the t 
James Pyle’s Saleratus is unequaled by any in the market. 
H. H. MUSES. 
Newark, Wayne Co., N. Y., Sept. 7, 1858. 


Newark, Wayne Co., N. Y.—Having sold James Pyle’s 
Saleratus ond Cream Turtar, we cheerfully recommend 
them as being unequaled by any oth-r goods in the mar- 
ket. H. H. BLACKMER & CO. 


SENTINEL OrFicr, Paumyra, 8 pt. 8, 1.7% 

I have used in my family, and recommended to my 
friends, Pyle’s Dietetic Saleratus, and know it to be a 
very superior article, and as such recommend ir to the 
public. WM. NINDE COLE, Evitor and Publisher. 


Having sold James Pyle’s Dietetic Saleratus fur the past 
four months, [ am satisfied that it is unequaled in purity 
by any otver article of Saleratus in market, 

C. J FERIER, per Crass. 


Rocuester, Sept. 18, 1858.—We have sold James Pyle’s 
Dietetic Saleratus, and pronounce it * tip-top.” 
A. F. & W. WITHERSPOON. 


I indorse the above. 
JOHN H. HUBBARD, Brock port. 


We indorse the above. 
KENYON & CHASE, Medina, N. Y. 


A.sion, Sept. 16, 1858. 
I have sold James Pyle’s Diet+t'c Suleratus, and pro- 
nounce it unequaled by any in market. 


We have sold James Pyle’s Dietetic Saleratus for the 
past five months, and find it superior to any otver we ever 
sold. It gives perfect satisfaction whenever used, 

ALBION, Sept. 16, 1858. GERE & PROCTOR. 


From the Norwich, (’., Cowrier, Feb., 1856. 

A Pusuiio BenEFAoTou.— We know of no one more de- 
serviog of this tile than James Pyle, of New York, who, 
by the introduction of his “ Dietene Saleratus,” will save 
multitudes from the evils ari-ing from the use of common 
adulte ated Saleratus. Competition in trade frequently 


induces dealers to buy the lowest-)riced »riicles, but it is . 


a dangerous ¢ -urse to pursue with our food. We are glad 
that a strictly pure art cre has tound its way te our muar- 
ket, and trust that housekeepers will patronize it. Nearly 
all our grocerymen are selling it, and the demand is in- 
creasing. 


from the Detroit Advertiser, Feb. 23, 1°57. 


It is net cusiomary with us to recommend everything 
that is advertised im our columns but when we believe 
that an article bas intrinsic worth, and of worsh to our 
readers. we feel it incumbent on us to do so. We now re- 
fer ww “Jumes Pyle’s Dietetic Saleratus,” whieh purpor's 
to be free from the impurities of common saleratus. so de- 
structive to the digestive organs. Suc! an article is of vast 
importance to the public, and every housekeeper that is 
jnteres'ed in having good bread, biscuit, and cuke, should 
not use any other, 


From the New Fedford Mercury, Feb. 16, 1857. 


Dietetics —Every housekeeper knows the importance 
of preparing bread, biscuil, cxke, »nd pastry in tbe man- 
ner mest condneive to health. For this purpose James 
Pyle’s Vietetc Saleratus, advertise» iv our columns, 1s par- 
ticularly recommended as being harmless to take into the 
stomach. It has slreavy found its way to many of our 
grocery stores. avd the names of respectable dealers who 
are advertised for the sale thereof, ure a guaranty of its 
reputation, 
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Life Illustrated: 
A E'rrsr-Crass Prororitab W re pe RS IN ewspaPer, 


devoted to News, Literature, Science, and the Arts; to EnrerraInmMENt, 
Improvement, and Proeress. Designed to encourage a spirit of Hops, 
Manttvess, Secr-Rerianor, and Activiry among the people; to point out 
the means of profitable economy ; and to discuss and illustrate the Lyasp- 
ING Ipnas or THE Day. : 








Its ample columns contain Original Essays ~ Historical, Biographical, and Descriptive ; Sketches of 
Travel and Adventure ; Poetry, Painting, Music, Sculpture, ete.; Articles on Science, Agriculture, 
Horticulture, Physiology, Education. the Markets, General News, and every topic which is of impor- 
tance or interest ; all combining to render it one of the Besr Faminy Papers in THe WorxLD. Pub- 
lished weekly, at $2 a year, in advance. Among the leading features of this volume will be 


A SERIES OF £EA SKETCHES, 


Not by an inland author, or a fresh-water navigator, but by an old salt, who has written only of 


what he knows. 


MRS. GEORGE WASHINGTON WYLELYS 


will continue to contribute her lively sketches, which have been so universally approved, and every ex- 


ertion will be made to make Lire ILLuUsTRATED 


Whe Best Family Newspaper in the World. 


Desirous of placing Lire Intustrraren in the hands of all, the Publishers have determined to fur- 


nish it at the following extremely low 


TERMS, 
Single Copies, Gne Year................. $2 0O 
Mhree Coplessn 66 on sc ce ctus mcicy o.0 00 4& 00 


IN ADVANCE. 


Five Copies, One Year.................. $6 00 
Yen Copies, 6 sc 


Specimens sent gratis. Susscriprions may commence at any time, No paper will be sent longer 


than paid for. Address, post paid, 


EK owLER AND WELLS, 


308 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 











Opinions of the Press. 


From many hundred notices in which our friends of the press have been pleased to speak in terms of 


commendation of Lire ILLusTRATED, we copy the following. 


The fact that its articles are more gener- 


ally and widely copied than those of any other paper in the Union is equal to volumes of commendation. 


Lire ILLtustRATED.—This seems to be an excelent 
family newspaper. Toe editors take great pains in secur- 
ing matters of interest and value which are not found in 
other papers. To teachers the paper is valuable, par- 
ticularly on acconnt of its Jrequent and interesting bio- 
graphical, historice], and geographical articles, and views 
and descriptions of buildings and places, We commend 
it t» teachers and our readers generally.—2. I. School- 
master. 


Lire IntustratrD is a finely illustrated sheet and in the 
course of a year is the mediam of much useful infermation. 
It is just what i's title indicates, and we count it as one of 
our best exchavges. We advise our readers to try it one 
year.—Gaezette, Laconia, N. H. 


Liz ILLusTRATED, a beautiful little weekly published 
by Fow.er anp WELLS, 303 Broadway, New York. A'- 
ways fresh and genial, filled with illustrations, and con- 
taining good suggestions — especially in regard to sanitary 
reforms, und the effects of bad habits on the health, ete.— 
Newark Adverti er. 

Lire ILLustraTED has long since become a household 
necessity in ail well-regulated families, and is a publica- 
tion we can cordially recommend to all.—Zapostto’, 
Lebanon, ind. 


Tue “ Lire” is certainly one of the most beautiful speci- 
mens of newspaper printing we have ever seen.—’ hris- 
tian Advocute. 

ABLy conducted, with an eye to a good moral purpose. 
—Knickerbocker ®aguzine. 

Live ItLustratep has a remarkably clear face and 
clean hands, which will recommend it to people of taste.— 
Home Journal, 








Lire ILLustratEp.—Not a man or family in the Jand 
ought to be without this weekly journal. As its name in- 
dicates, life is illustrated in all its ramifications, The 
physiology of humen nature is discussed, as well as the 
physiology of living in every branch of business—agri- 
cultural, mechanics], a1.d professional ; so also the hygeine 
of happiness, the road to health, and the safest journey to 
wealth, by a living consciousness of duty to self and others 
—all in a manner to elicit the attention of a child or phi- 
losopher. This 1s not strange to those who have been 
blessed with a pernsal of a: y of the valuable publications 
of FowLier anp WELIS. Too few of such periodicals are 
taken and read by our people. Terms, $2 a year.— 
Spectator, Monticello, Ind. 


Lire ILLustRATED.— This most excellent paper, as its 
name denotes, is abundantly ‘‘ilustrated.” It is progres- 
sive in its ideas and management, and fully up to the 
times. To read it is to like it. It is full of instruction 
without be ng dull, and lively without being nonsensical 
—Rudii, Cunujohire, N.Y, 

LarcGE size and faultless typography. Almost every 
branch of buman knowledge is treated by able writers.— 
Scientific americun. 

One of the few papers that a man may safely take into 
his house, since nothing but good can possibly come out 
of its use, and wherever it is taken and read, good must 
result to the reader.—G. W. /ournal. 

Tur most useful paper that ever came under our ob- 
servation.—Rising St r. 

Tue man who does not take Lire ILLusTRATED loses 
some of the best aids to a healthful living —Home Com- 
panion, tloriia, 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE SEVENTY.] 

Important, however, as the knowledge of nature thus appears to be, 
it is surprising how recently the efficient study of it has begun. It is 
not more than three centuries since the very dawn of inductive philos- 
ophy; and some of the greatest scientific discoveries have been made 
within the last fifty or sixty years. These facts tell us plainly that the 
race of man, like the individual, is progressive ; that it has its infancy 
and youth; and that we who now exist live only in the dayspring of 
intelligence. In Europe and America, the race may be viewed as put- 
ting forth the early blossoms of its rational existence ; while the greater 
part of the world lies buried in utter darkness. And even in Europe, 
it is only the more gifted minds who see and appreciate their true posi- 
tion. These, from the Pisgah of knowledge, gaze Upon the promised 
land of virtue and happiness stretched out before their intellectual eye ; 
although it is too remote to admit of their entrance on its soil, yet it 
lies sufficiently near to permit them to descry its beauty and luxuriance. 

If the study of nature and nature’s laws be our first duty as rational 
and accountable beings, a moment’s reflection will satisfy you that the 
instruction hitherto generally given even to the young of the higher 
ranks has been unavailing for purposes of practical utility. Ifa boy be 
taught the structure, uses, and laws of action of the lungs, he will be 
furnished with motives for avoiding sudden transitions of temperature, 
excessive bodily and mental exertion, and sleeping in ill-ventilated 
rooms; for improving the purity of the air in his native city; for con- 
structing churches, theaters, lecture-rooms, and all places of public 
resort, in accordance with the laws of the human constitution in regard 
to temperature and ventilation ; in short, this knowledge will enable him 
to avoid much evil and to accomplish much practical good. If he do 
not acquire it, he will be exposed, in consequence of his ignorance, to 
suffer from many of these external influences, operating injuriously 
both on his body and mind. If, on the other hand, he be taught that 
Romulus and Remus were suckled by a she-wolf; that A°neas was 
the son of Venus, who was the goddess of love; that in Tartarus 
were three Furies, called Alecto, Tisiphone, and Megcera, who sent 
wars and pestilence on earth, and punished the wicked after death with 
whips of scorpions ; that Jupiter was the son of Saturn, and the chief 
among all the gods; that he dwelt on Mount Olympus, and employed 
one-eyed giants called Cyclops, whose workshop was in the heart of 
Mount Aetna, to forge thunderbolts, which he threw down on the 
world when he was angry—the youth learns mere poetical fancies, of- 
ten abundantly ridiculous and absurd, which lead to no useful actions. 
As all the personages of the heathen mythology existed only in the im- 
aginations of poets aud sculptors, they are not entities or agents; and 
do not operate in any way whatever on human enjoyment. The boy 
who has never dedicated his days and nights to the study of them does 
not suffer punishment for his neglect; which he infallibly does for his 
ignorance of nature’s laws. Neither is he rewarded for acquiring such 
knowledge, as he is by becoming acquainted with nature, which always 
enables him to do something that otherwise he could not have done ; 
to reap some enjoyment which otherwise he could not have reached; 
or to avoid an evil which otherwise would have overtaken him. Jupi- 
ter throws no thunderbolts on those who neglect the history of his 
amours and of his war with the Giants; the Ferries do not scourge 
those who are ignorant that, according to some writers, they sprang 
from the drops of blood which issued from a wound inflicted by Saturn 
upon his father Ceelus, and that, according to others, they were the 
daughters of Pluto and Proserpine ; and the she-wolf does not bite us, 
although we be not aware that she suckled the founders of Rome—or, 
to speak more correctly, that credulous and foolish historians have said 
so. But if we neglect the study of God’s laws, evil and misery most 
certainly ensue. 

These observations, however, are not to be understood as an unqual- 
ified denunciation of classical learning. ‘The sentiment of Ideality finds 
gratification in poetic fictions: but it is absurd to cultivate it and the 
faculty of Language to the exclusion of otbers not less important; and 
besides, it must be kept in view, that in the pages of the Book of Nature, 
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as well as in those of Homer, Virgil, and Ovid, ample materials are to 
be found for the cultivation and gratification of a refined taste. 

The religious teachers of mankind, also, in the education of their 
flocks, have too generally omitted instruction in the natural laws of 
God. The pastors of every sect have been more anxious to instill into 
the minds of the young peculiar views of religious faith, than a correct 
and practical knowledge of the Divine wisdom and will inscribed in the 
Book of Nature. In consequence, even the best educated classes are, 
in general, very imperfectly informed regarding Nature, her laws, and 
her rewards and punishments. They have been instructed in classical 
literature, composed chiefly of elegant and ingenious fables; a certain 
portion of the people at large has been taught to read and write, but 
left at that point to grope their way to knowledge without teachers, 
without books, and without encouragement or countenance from their 
superiors; while countless multitudes have been left without any edu- 
cation whatever. In no country have the occupations of society, and 
the plan of life of individuals, been deliberately adopted in just appreci- 
ation of the order of nature. We ought, therefore, in reason, to feel 
no surprise that the very complex mechanism of our individual consti- 
tution, and the still more complicated relations of our social condition, 
frequently move harshly, and sometimes become deranged. It would 
have been miraculous indeed, if a being deliberately framed to become 
happy only in proportion to his attainments in knowledge and morality, 
had found himself, while yet in profound ignorance of himself, of the 
world, and of their mutual adaptations, in possession of all the comforts 
and enjoyments of which his cultivated nature is susceptible. 

As individuals, our sphere of intellectual vision is so limited, that we 
have great difficulty in discovering the indispensable necessity of know- 
ledge to the discharge of our duties and the promotion of our happi- 
ness. We are too apt to believe that our Jot is immutably fixed, and 
that we can do extremely little to change or improve it. We feelas if 
we were overruled by a destiny too strong for our limited powers to 
control; and, as if to give strength and permanence to his impression, 
the man of the world asks us, What benefit could scientific informa- 
tion confer on the laborer, whose duty consists in digging ditches, in 
breaking stones, or in carrying loads all day long; and when the day is 
gone, whose only remaining occupation is to eat, sleep, and propagate 
his kind? Or of what use is information concerning nature’s laws to 
the shopkeeper, whose duty in life is to manage bis small trade, to pay 
his bills punctually, and to collect sharply his outstanding debts? If 
these were all the duties of the Jaborer and of the shopkeeper, the 
man of the world would be right. But we discover in the individuals 
to whom these duties are allotted, faculties capable of far higher aims, 
and nature points out the necessity of cultivating them. The scheme 
of life of the day-laborer and of the shopkeeper, as now cast, is far 
short of the improvement which it is capable of reaching, and which it 
was evidently designed to attain. It does not afford scope for the 
exercise of their noblest and best gifts; and it does not favor the steady 
advance of these classes as moral, religious, and intellectual beings. 

The objector assumes that they have already reached the limits of 
their possible attainments; and if the case were so, the conclusion 
might be sound, that science is useless to them. Butif they be at pres- 
ent far from enjoying the full sweets of existence: if the whole order 
of social life, and their condition in it, be capable of vast amelioration ; 
and if the knowledge of ourselves and of nature be a means of produ- 
cing these advantages; then the duty of acquiring knowledge is at once 
fundamental and paramount—it lies at the foundation of all improve- 
ment. Ifthe mass of the people be destined never to rise above their 
present condition of ignorance, suffering, and toil, we must abandon the 
idea that the attributes of justice and benevolence are manifested by 


God in this world. [To BE CONTINUED.] 


He who makes himself acquainted with the laws of nature, and espe- 
cially those laws which relate to his own mental and physical constitution, 
has quadrupled his ability to achieve useful results, and largely enhanced 
his power to enjoy happiness and to confer happiness upon his fellow-men. 
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PHILIP E. THOMAS, 


FOUNDER OF THE AMERICAN RAILWAY 
SYSTEM. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 





PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


THe portrait from which we make the following 
inferences, indicates a most extraordinary man. 
For a person of his age, he has remarkably firm 
and substantial features, which evince excellent 
health, soundness of constitution, and great har- 
mony in the action of the various functions of the 
body. The brain being sustained by such a vig- 
orous body, and subject to the same law of 
health and endurance, we infer that his mind is 
necessarily clear, strong, and energetic. He has 
also the signs of first-rate circulation and most ex- 
cellent digestion. 

From the ears forward the head appears to be 
very long, indicating a great development of the 
forehead or intellectual portion of the brain. The 
head is also high from the opening of the ears up- 
ward, and it is not wanting in width either at the 
base or at the top; the phrenology, therefore, is 
quite as remarkable as the physiology. We sel- 
dom see a man who has so much practical judg- 
ment, clearness, and force of mind. He gathers 
his own facts; nothing escapes his attention, and 
he arranges and organizes those facts in such a way 
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that he is able to draw from them their legitimate 
inferences ; hence his mind is most accurate in its 
estimates, and practically correct in its plans. 
The organ of Order is large, showing great system 
and method in all his thoughts and plans. He 
has enormous Calculation, indicating first-rate 
arithmetical and mathematical talent. We should 
select such a head for a civil engineer, for a 
chemist, or for a merchant. The qualities, condi- 
tions, uses, value, and relation of things stand 
forth to his mind with uncommon clearness. 

The forehead is high and amply expanded in 
the upper portion, indicating great reflective 
power—especially has he a calm, sagacious, fore- 
seeing comprehensiveness of mind. It also indi- 
cates an excellent memory, and the power to carry 
in the mind all the knowledge which has been ob- 
tained, and bring it to use whenever the occasion 
requires it. Such a forehead, too, evinces sharp 
discrimination, power to understand distinctions 
and contradictions as well as resemblances, and 
to reason from experience and analogous cases. 
It also shows more than ordinary power to study 
character and understand mind and motive. He 
must have been distinguished for his ability to 
control men and to bring them to conform to his 
wishes, whether in an advisory manner merely, or 





where he had full authority to control them. He 
knows how to select the right men for particular 
positions, and to manage through other men large 
and important enterprises. 

He has an active imagination and power to take 
a fore-reaching and prophetic glance at the future. 
He has power also to understand national ques- 
tions, and great enterprises which reach far down 
into coming time. He seems to know what is best 
before the time comes, and thus lives in advance 
of his age. Such a mind is progressive and a 
leader. He has also a great deal of conservatism 
and prudence. He has respect for the past, for 
whatever"is eminent and great and good. He ap- 
preciates poetry, beauty, refinement, and wit; 
aud, with all bis strength of character, is compan- 
ionable, friendly, and facetious. 

Two or three other strong points are presented 
by the portrait. One of these is Firmness. This 
is indicated from the extraordinary height of the 
head directly above the ears. He is one of a 
thousand for his unconquerable perseverance, for 
his independence of will, for his power to stand 
under burdens in the hour of trial, when other 
men cower and shrink. He would in any commu- 
nity become a standard-bearer in difficult enter- 
prises, the leader, the man of whom people would 
seek counsel, and in whom they would confide 
their important matters. 

Conscientiousness is another of the strong qual- 
ities, which render him a man of integrity, truth- 
fulness, unvarnished truth, unyielding morality 
and fidelity. He is known for his prudence, for 
his frankness, for his openness of heart, for his di- 
rectness of expression, and for his child-like sim- 
plicity of manners. He has all the appearances 
of courage and self-reliance. He is not a proud 
man; does not overvalue his own abilities, and 
probably did not take his just rank in society, 
among men of influence, and in positions of respon- 
sibility, till he had fully ripened into manhood, 
and had shown by the clearness of his foresight, 
the reach of his judgment, and the power of his 
understanding, that he was a man of more than 
common ability, and was able to conduct import- 
ant affairs in times of trial and difficulty with a 
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serenity and certainty of success equalled by few 
men of his time. Such men are often late in ripen- 
ing, but hold out well, and stand head and shoul- 
ders above their fellows. This person was in- 
tended for a great man, and if his opportunities 
have been equal to his ability, he has been, as a 
business man, successful, far-sighted and compre- 


hensive; as a citizen, patriotic, upright, truthful, 


friendly, moral, and irreproachable. We confi- 
dently pronounce him a great and good map. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
BY WILLIAM PRESCOTT S8MITH.* 


Poitier E. THomas was born in Montgomery 
County, Maryland, in the year which gave birth 
to our National Independence, 1776, of Quaker 
parents, whose ancestors had removed from Eng- 
land fully a century before. About the year of 
his majority, say 1797, Mr. Thomas established 
himself as a hardware merchant in Baltimore, and 
became very successful as an extensive direct im- 
porter from the factories of England. 

Having a mind of unusual natural strength, 
which had been cultivated by a good education at 
the best home schools of that day, Mr. Thomas 
would have soon become a prominent public man, 
but for his exceedingly modest and unobtrusive 
character. His habits of close observation, and 
his quick perception, were aided by great: clear- 
ness and calmness of judgment, and he occupied a 
high rank among his fellow merchants of Balti- 
more, who, at the period of his business career, 
embraced many men of breadth and intelligent 
sagacity. Always aclose attendant upon the ordi- 
nances of the Quakers, Mr. Thomas has ever been, 
moreover, in the largest sense, a philanthropist 

About the year 1824, the completion of the New 
York and Pennsylvania Canals, to connect those 
States with the productive West, drew from Balti- 
more much of the trade that had previously been 
enjoyed by the ‘‘ Old National Road,” and which 
had been her principal support, and the city began 
to show evident symptoms of decline. Under these 
circumstances, the city of Baltimore came for- 
ward, for the first time, to patronize and assist in 
the construction of the then recently projected 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, with the hope that it 
might become the channel through which its trade 
with the West would in some measure be recov- 
ered. 

At that time, little was known of railroads in 
this country; a few for local purposes, and for 
short distances, had been laid down iu England, of 
very rude construction, from coal mines and other 
mineral deposits ; and two for similar;purposes in 
this country. Locomotive engines had not been 
at all brought into use, the motive power em- 
ployed being horses and stationary engines; and 
no railroads had been constructed for the convey- 
ance of passengers, or for the general transporta- 
tion of merchandise. 

Having received, during the early part of 1826, 
from his brother, Evan Thomas (then traveling in 
Europe), a diagram and description of a railroad 
near Berwick on-the-T weed, in the north of Eng- 
land, upon which one horse conveyed, with appar- 
ent ease, two cars loaded, as he was told, with 
ten tons of pig iron, the thought occurred to Mr. 
Thomas, that if one horse could draw so great a 


* From Appleton’s Railway Guide, 
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load with such apparent ease one mile, it only 
needed an extension of the system, and an increase 
of power, to effect the transportation of persons 
and heavy burdens any indefinite number of 
miles. Here was the germ that ripened into the 
present gigantic railway system of the United 
States. 

Mr. Thomas and George Brown at that time 
were largely engaged in commercial concerns 
in Baltimore, which led them into intimate con- 
nection. Mr. Brown took a decided interest in 
the road, and having a brother in Liverpool, he 
corresponded with him for the purpose of gaining 
further information relative to the subject of rail- 
roads. Thus the matter was maturely considered 
and discussed between them; and the more it was 
investigated, the more these gentlemen became 
convinced that the only means which could proba- 
bly restore to Baltimore her lost trade, would be 
to construct a railroad from that city to the Ohio 
River, Remember that this was in the winter of 
1826 and 1827, and before a mile of railroad for 
general use had been any where built. 

When Mr. Thomas had gathered all the infor- 
mation that, with the aid of his friend Brown, 
could be readily had on the subject, he collated 
and arranged it, and with Mr. Brown, submitted 
a full statement of it to a meeting of some twenty- 
five of the most prominent citizens of Baltimore, 
whom they had convened at the residence of Mr. 
Brown. This was on the 12th of February, 1827 

The subject was entirely a novel one, and had, 
herhaps, not been thought of by any one of the 
persons present, except those who had called the 
meeting. The information then presented was 
deemed of sufficient consequence to induce them 
to appoint a committee who should prepare and 
report such facts and illustrations as they might 
be able to obtain, Mr. Thomas was appointed 
chairman of the committee, and from the facts in 
his possession, he prepared the desired statement, 
which was published, and produced a strong sen- 
sation in Baltimore. A charter was obtained, and 
books opened to obtain the necessary funds, and 
three times the amount required was subscribed 
upon the first day. This was in the winter of 
1827, ’28, and on July 4th, 1828, the corner-stone 
of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad was laid near 
Baltimore, by the venerable Charles Carroll, of 
Carrollton, then the only surviving signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, amid the most extra- 
ordinary popular enthusiasm, and the greatest 
triumphal civic display ever witnessed in Mary- 
land. 


It should be borne in mind that at this time 
there were but few Topographical Engineers in 
the United States, and not one who had any expe- 
rience or knowledge concerning railroads. An 
application was therefore made to the Government 
of the United States to assist the company by di- 
recting some of its most experienced engineers to 
make the necessary topographical reconnoisances 
and surveys. Several of the United States En- 
gineers were appointed to the service, which they 
performed satisfactorily as far as to the valley of 
the Potomac. 

Not having the required experience to govern 
them in their estimates of the cost of such a work 
as this, the amount estimated as necessary fell far 
short of the actual cost. When about four miles 
from the city of Baltimore, it became necessary, in 
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order to connect the road with the valley of the 
Patapsco, to cut through a high ridge. The ex- 
cavation thus required was not much less than 
seventy feet in depth, through a hard-pan clay, 
and the expense of opening the road through it 
was more than 3200,000 beyond the estimate of 
the engineers. The directors of the company not 
having anticipated so heavy a drain upon tbeir 
funds at such an early period of the work, had not 
called in the requisite contributions to meet it, 
and as the undertaking was then almost in its in- 
fancy, and its practicability doubted altogether 


’ by many people, an exposure of this mistake might 


have led to consequences fatal to its completion. 
In this dilemma, Mr. Thomas and his directors 
generously concluded to advance the deficient 
$200,000 themselves, without giving publicity to 
the matter. By this prompt and decisive action 
the work was continued without intermission or 
delay. This is but one instance among the many 
that could be cited, where the unswerving faith» 
energy, and courage of Mr. Thomas and his wor- 
thy compeers was displayed in the pursuit of their 
great design. 

From this time the road progressed satisfac- 
torily, until it reached the valley of the Potomac, 


at the ‘Point of Rocks,” seventy miles from Bal-- 


timore, where it was opened in April, 1832. An 
injunction obtained against it by the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal Company, brought its progress to 
a dead stop. The point to which it had then been 
carried was at an unfrequented spot, and having 
no connection with any road or navigable water, 
no trade therefore could be attracted to it. In fact 
it was against the Catoctin mountain, where no 
communication had been opened with any quarter. 
Finding themselves thus unexpectedly involved in 
a vexatious litigation, neither the delays nor the 
results of which could be foreseen, a less deter- 
mined set of men must have been appalled and 
discouraged. 

Mr. Thomas, however, nothing daunted, called 
on William Patterson, one of the most influential 
and efficient members of the Board of Directors 
(the father of Mrs. Joseph Bonaparte), and fully 
conferred with him in relation to the existing dif- 
ficulties and the condition of the enterprise. He 
stated to him, that while the road remained para- 
lyzed, as it then was, no opportunity could be af- 
forded to develop its true character and its useful- 
ness, and that he saw no way by which they could 
demonstrate the value and efficiency of the sys- 
tem, and extricate themselves from their dilemma, 
but to construct a road to Washington City, and 
by that means connect it with a great line of 
travel. 

A charter was obtained without difficulty, and 
nearly all that was asked was granted by the Le- 
gislature. The $500,000 of State stock which the 
State subscribed, was used to commence the road, 
and certificates were issued for the million which 
the railroad company was authorized to borrow. 
Mr. Thomas had made an arrangement with one 
of the banks in Baltimore to take the certificates 
at par, to be paid for as the money should be 
wanted, and, upon the face. of that agreement, it 
was supposed sufficient funds would be obtained. 
It, however, so happened that after the bank had 
received and paid for certificates to the amount of 
$500,000, it was called upon to take the balance 
and furnish the money, but it was not in a situa- 
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tion to comply with its agreement, there being at 
that time a severe financial pressure upon the 
country. 

Mr. Thomas could not be intimidated, and 
again returning to his friend Brown, and after rep- 
resenting to him the disastrous consequences 
that would inevitably follow the failure of the 
company to complete the road, now so nearly fin- 
ished, proposed to him that if he would take 
$250,000, that is, one half of the certificates, he 
would himself take the balance. Mr. Brown fur- 
nished $250,000 as it was needed, and Mr. Thomas 
supplied the balance. 

The construction of the Washington Branch 
Railroad (81 miles long) now proceeded, and the 
public never knew any thing of this difficulty, or 
of the great liberality and self-denial of its bene- 
factors. 

Upon the opening of the Baltimore and Wash- 
ington Railroad, in the month of August, presi- 
dent Thomas, and the directors of the road, with 
a very numerous company of invited guests from 
Baltimore, were, on their arrival at Washington> 
met by the mayor and city council and a large 
collection of citizens, among whom was General 
Andrew Jackson, then President of the United 
States, and other government functionaries. They 
were cordially welcomed by the mayor in an elo- 
quent address, in which he expressed the high 
gratification which the opening of the road af- 
forded the people of Washington, and the mutual 
advantages it would confer on both ci ies. To this 
address the following interesting reply was made 
by Mr. Thomas, who said : 


“Ttis with feelings of great pleasure that I receive, on 
the part of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company, the 
congratulations which, as the representative of the cor- 
porate authorities of the City of Washington, you have 
been pleased to offer on this occasion, and I avail myself 
of the opportunity to reciprocate the kind wishes and sen- 
timents you have expressed, and to tender you the thavks 
of the Company for the facilities afforded by the corpora- 
tion in the location and construction of the road within its 
limits. The Board of Directors fully concur in your esti- 
mates of the advantages of that system of internal commu- 
nication of which the railroad between the cities of Wash- 
ington and Baltimore is so important a link, and they look 
to its extension throughout our whole country, as afford- 
ing the best guarantee for the prosperity of our National 
Union. Even to the easual observer of the Map of the 
vast Empire into which the original thirteen States have 
expaoded under the beneficent influence of our free insti- 
tutions, the national advantages of Maryland, upon whose 
soil we now stand, must be apparent, and having been 
once ineluded in the limits of this State, the City of Wash- 
ington must feel an interest in whatever affects its happi- 
ness and prosperity. Itis i Maryland, that the Atlantic, 
rolling far up the magnificent estuary of the Chesapeake, 
brings its waters into «loser proximity to. the streams 
that flow into tie Gulf of Mexico. To complete the great 
plan of internal communication which nature had already 
thus far effected, was the object of the people of Baliimore, 
when the company, which I now have the honor to repre- 
sent, first went into operation. The enterprise was novel 
in its kind, and the knowledge essential to its success 
eould only be obtained by costly and patient experience. 
Tne natural obstacles that existed were, however, less dis- 
courvging than the dowbts und gloomy forebo:iings of 
some of the best frien:!s of the scheme. All doubts and ob- 
stacles have been surmounted, and the practicability of the 
undertaking has been demonstrated, Of the force of the 
difficulties here alluded to, none can better judge than the 
people of Washington, who have so zealously and under 
such adverse circumstances, prosecuted their great work, 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. Hitherto, however, the 
city of Baltimore has mainly relied on its own resources, 
but now the work, the completion of which we meet this 
day to celebrate, and in which we all have a common in- 
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teresi, brings to its aid a most powerful and efficient coad- 
jutor. It unites in the bonds of mutual interest two large 
communities, aiming at the same point, and which have 
both succeeded in completing portions of the great high- 
way of Western intercourse. * * * * ¥ 

“ You have alluded to the change which is now wrought 
in the travel between our respeciive cities, since the time 
when the sun bith rose and set on the wayfirer, as he 
toiled on his jowrney between them. IL trust the traveler 
to tha West, who on his departure sees trat luminury 
emerge from the bos m of the Atluntic, may be permitted 
to follow tts course, so that on the same day he will wit- 
ness its descent beneath the broad horizon that cireum- 
scribes the waters of the Mississippi !” 


The last paragraph of Mr. Thomas’ effective and 
eloquent address, seems almost the language of 
prophecy; for the hours of a June sunshine are 
now morethan sufficient to take the traveler, at 
regular speed over the Baltimore and Ohiv Rail- 
road, from either Washington or Baltimore, to 
the banks of the Ohio River at Wheeling or 
Parkersburg ! 

After a long and vexatious delay, the directors 
of the road having effected a compromise with the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company, were en- 
abled to proceed again with the construction of the 
Main Stem, and it was continued to Harper’s 
Ferry in 1835, at which point it became connected 
with the Winchester and Potomac Railroad. 

All the necessary developments and information 
relative to the whole system of railways being 
now better ascertained and understood, and a full 
confidence beiag established in the practicability 
and importance of the work, Mr. Thomas, in con- 
sideration of his failing health and advanced age, 
concluded to resign the presidency of the com- 
pany. He accordingly addressed the board an ap- 
propriate and beautiful letter, on the receipt of 
which suitable proceedings—forming a conclusive 
tribute to his private worth and to his eminent 
services—were had at a special meeting held Juue 
30th, 1836. Wm. Patterson was made president 
pro tem, and after the committee, to whom the 
subject had been referred, reported, and the mat- 
ter had been discussed, a fitting preamble and the 
following resolution was adopted, viz. : 

Resolved, That this board accept the resignation of P. E. 
Thomas, Esq., of the presidency of this company with deep 
and profound regret. 

On motion of George Brown, seconded by the 
Hon. Isaac McKin, the following additional reso- 
lutions were unanimously adopted, viz. : 

Resolwed, That the most uofeigned and cordial thanks of 
this board sre due to Mr. Thomas, for the long, faithfal, and 
valuable services rendered by him to this company—se4- 
vices which none but those associated with him in the 
prosecution of this most arduous work are capable of ap- 
preciating, and rendered at an expense of private interest 
which it is difficult to calculate, but which must be well 
understood by this community ; and of health, which has 
been sacrificed by close and continuous application to the 
business of the company. On the commencement of this 
work, of which he hus been in fact the futher and pro- 
jecior, every thing conneeted with its construction was 
new, crude, and doubtful, with little to guide the way, and 
that derived from distant and uncertain sources. Now 
such has been the increase of information and experience 
acquired under his auspices and direction as to insure the 
completion and success of the undertaking, if prosecuted 
with the same zeal, assiduity, and integrity which ever 
marked his career. 

Resolved further, That this board, in taking leave of 
Mr. Thomas as their president, can not omit the opportu- 
nity of tendering to him their respectful acknowledgments 
of the uniform, correet, urbane, and friendly conduct 


which has characterized his deportment during the time 
of their official intercourse, and of expressing to him their 
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best wishes for the speedy restoration of his health and for 
his future prosperity. 

Mr. Thomas has lived in close retirement since he 
left the road, but is yet enjoying good health and 
cheerfulness at his home in Baltimore, where, at 
the advanced age of eighty-four, he still watches se- 
renely, but with unabated interest, the continued 
wonderful development of the great railway sys- 
tem, in the origination and perfection of which he 
spent a large fortune and ten mature years of his 
valuable life. 





—> > 
HOW TO DO IT. 

AxsourT two years ago a gentleman of this 
city brought to us his little boy, about six years 
of age, for an examination. His body appeared 
frail, his head was very large, his health del- 
icate, he was restless, nervous—all mind and no 
body ; and the parents had serious fears that his 
head was diseased, and that they would not be 
able to raise him. They were advised by their 
physician to consult us on the subject, and this, 
by the way, is no uncommon thing. When any- 
thing seems to be unusual or wrong with the 
head, doctors advise families to bring the patient 
to us. We advised that the boy should use no 
coffee, of which he and his parents were very 
fond, and partook liberally—that he should sleep 
and exercise abundantly, and have no more ex- 
citement from conversation on the part of his fam- 
ily and friends than was absolutely indispensable. 
In short, we gave such advice as tended to develop 
the body without developing the brain—such as 
would keep the mind quiet, and the body energet- 
ically active. The parents followed the advice, 
and the result has proved all that could be de- 
sired. 

This day the child was again brought to us by 
his father, and such a fine development of body 
was really gratifying. The child was stout, 
broad shouldered, full at the stomach, and in 
every way robust, healthy, and vigorous. His 
face was full, firm, and rosy, and his head had 
not increased in size the previous two years, while 
his body had nearly doubled in size, and quadru- 
pled in health and vigor. 

There are thousands of children in this city, 
and tens of thousands scattered through the coun- 
try, who, in this fast age, this era of mental 
activity and rapid development and brain culture, 
need precisely the same advice which was given 
respecting this child, and the same thorough 
effort to carry it out which has distinguished the 
case under consideration. 

The father said, that they had doubted whether 
they should raise him, but the advice which we 
gave having been followed, it seemed to build him 
right up, and that there is hardly a more healthy 
boy in the whole city ; indeed, he might be point- 
ed out among a thousand children as being the 
healthy one of the flock. 

We give this record to induce others, in respect 
to their children, to ‘‘ go and do likewise.” We 
are aware that it is pleasant to parents to have 
their children appear smart, forward, bright, 
witty, and to have them acquire knowledge rapid- 
ly, and show off to a good advantage in the school 
and Sunday school, in the street, in the parlor, 
everywhere; and it has come to this, that in this 
day of rapid development and precocious mental 
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manifestation, that children have no rubicund, 
playful, healthful term of child-life. They seem 
to go from the cradle up to precocious maturity at 
a single bound. We try to teach philosophy in 
the infant schools. We are not willing our chil- 
dren should be children, and vegetate and develop 
physically ; but they are loaded with books, with 
studies, with conversation, with newspapers, and 
everything calculated to keep the brain boiling ; 
and this activity of the brain produces such a 
drain on the body, that the bills of juvenile mor- 
tality are fearfully great. These practices and 
results would be shameful if the people knew bet- 
ter, and if they do not learn better it shall not 
be our fault. Indeed, we have written and talked 
this subject for the last quarter of a century, and 
we rejoice to know that hundreds have been saved, 
and many thousands greatly improved, by reading 
that which we have written, and by listening to 
our lectures and examinations. 

Many a fine boy whose head we examined at 
five or eight years of age, who was deemed by all 
his friends to be marked for the grave, because so 
ethereal, is now, notwithstanding his precocious 
development of brain and slender constitution, 
standing up in the ranks of men with a sound, 
substantial body, and with a clear and compre- 
hensive mind, in consequence of the advice thus 
early given in regard to his mental and physical 
training. Such young men often greet us in the 
ways of business, in the marts of commerce ; some 
are in the pulpit, others at the bar, others at me- 
chanical trades, who recognize us as their tem- 
poral saviors. 

When we look over the bills of mortality, and 
the little, touching obituary notices of the early 
dead, and peruse the glowing accounts of their 
rapid progress in learning—of their brilliant men- 
tal development, including, possibly, uncommon 
piety, we feel that the public would be benefited 
if the truth respecting each case of the kind could 
be appended, then the whole statement would read 
something like this: : 

** Died at , on ——, Charlie ——, aged nine 
years, two months, and fifteen days. He was a 
child of rare promise and uncommon attainments 
in education. Much hope had been entertained 
by his numerous friends and acquaintances that 
he was destined by Providence to be a great 
light in the educational and moral world. His 
powers of conversation were remarkable, and his 
scope of mind was far beyond his years. Truly 
may it be said that ‘ Death loves a shining mark.’ 
His extraordinary interest in religious subjects 
gives hope to his sorrowing friends that their loss 
is his gain.” 

If the truth as it really exists could be physio- 
logically stated, it might read after this fashion : 

* Died at , on ——-, Charlie, a precocious 
child, whose parents and teachers, against all 
physiological law and common sense, pushed it 
forward in study, in conversation, and mental la- 
bor six days in the week, often till eleven o’clock 
at night, and then hurried him off to Sunday 
school and kept his brain boiling all day and 
every day, and thus weakened a naturally deli- 
cate constitution by a premature development of 
the brain, and sent him to an early grave, as they 
ought to have known would have been the case, 
He might have been raised and become a healthy, 
as well as an influential man, if less ambition and 
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more wisdom had been employed in his training 
and education. This ‘shining mark’ was verily 
pushed upon the spear of death, and thus the 
providence of God, which creates men to live, and 
enjoy, and do good through a long life, has been 
counteracted by ignorant fondness. ‘ When will 
my people learn wisdom ?’ saith the Lord.” 

If the obituaries could be written by the pbysi- 
cians, they might become instructive; but there 
ought to be fewer necessities for these childlike 
biographies. There are too many short graves in 
our cemeteries; there are sixty where there should 
not be six. There is not a man in the world who 
would attempt to raise live-stock for farming pur- 
poses unless he could bring to maturity a very 
much greater proportion than is at present done 
with the human race. Suppose that not more 
than one in three colts lived to wear the harness, 
who could afford to raise horses? and has not the 
Creator taken quite as much pains to organize 
man as he has beasts? and has man received his 
intelligence, his power to understand philosophy 
and the laws of his being in vain, and worse than 
in vain? If not, why does more than one half of 
the human race close its career in the infancy of 
its existence? This ought not so to be. 

We have talked for years about gymnasiums in 
schools, and we insist that they ought to be in 
every city school—not to train children to lift two 
hundred pounds, nor one hundred, but to take 
healthy, vigorous exercise, such as will give de- 
velopment to chest, to muscle, to digestive sys- 
tem. Whoever will open a school for the express 
training of narrow chested, delicate, sensitive, 
precocious boys and girls, will do the world an 
immense service, besides teaching it alesson. But 
this ought to be done also at home. If parents 
understood it better, they would have different 
management of their children in ;chools. 

Who will move in the matter? Let each moth- 
er begin; if she does not understand the theory, 
the how, let her procure some book on physiology 
and gymnastics, and thus learn her duty to her 
children as physical beings. Man, brother, you 
ought to live to get ripe, and to do the world 
good, and enjoy yourself in life. In doing this 
you simply obey the laws of your being, which are 
really simple and easily understood, and ‘thy 
days shall be long in the land which the Lord thy 
God giveth thee.” 





Human Depraviry.—Hereditary conditions in 
parents cause depravity in their children, by de- 
ranging the body. It is what men eat and drink, 
it is how they live, sleep, etc., it is their physio- 
logical conditions and habits, that cause nine 


tenths of human depravity. Are not both children 
and adults depraved when cross, and cross because 
sick; that is, rendered sinful by being unwell? 
Who does not know that drinking engenders de- 
pravity—makes the best of men bad? But why, 
and how? By disordering the body. And since 
by alcohol, why not by tobacco, gluttony, or any 
other wrong physical state? Are not drunken- 
ness and debauchery concomitants? Are not dys- 
peptics always irritable? The truth is, that all 
abnormal physical action causes abnormal mental 
action, which is sin. To become good, and answer 
the end of their being, men must /ive right—must 
learn to eat right, and sleep, exercise, bathe, 
breathe, etc., in accordance with nature’s requisi- 
tions. And nine tenths of the evil in men have 
this purely physical origin, and can be cured by 
physical means.— Vew Illustrated Self-Instructor. 
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FIVE DOLLARS’ WORTH OF PHRE- 
NOLOGY. 





On the 16th day of January last, Mr. John E, 
Kelly came to our office, and required a careful 
and critical examination of his developments. 

As he said he would follow out the directions as 
given by us, in regard to what business he was 
best adapted for, we told him he would makea 
good civil engineer and inventor, or an excellent 
out-door business man; also, a good teacher. 

It is a pleasing fact, that before two months 
elapsed since we told him he would make an in- 
ventor, he has deposited three models in the 
Patent Office, and applied for patents, on one of 
which a patent was granted, April 3d, for a sad- 
dle brake, whereby the hands are relieved from 
holding on the reins when driving, and the feet 
guide the horse; excellent for military men, and 
invalids of both sexes, more especially for ladies 
and children. Another of his inventions is a feed 
saver, or manger, whereby animals can be fed one 
day or a month by these mangers, and the sameis 
elevated to them by pulleys and weights, or 
springs, or cog-shafts and cog-wheels; it was 
patented April 10th. 

His other invention is a carriage brake and run- 
away-horse preventive. This is so constructed as 
to make the hubs of the wheels perform all the 
labor of reining in the horses, if they try to run 
away during the driver’s absence; also, block the 
back wheels by drawing a brake against them, 
thereby preventing all running away. 

This is his first attempt to procure letters 
patent. Ifhe shall be assuccessful hereafter with 
models and applications as he has been in the 
month of April, he will soon make his fortune. 
Mr. Kelly considers that five-dollar investment 
worth at least fifty thousand dollars, as it has di- 
rected his mind wholly to inventing, which he in- 
tends to follow hereafter as his regular business. 


<> +—+ 








HeattrH Naturau.— Health is the natural state 
of man, animal, vegetable, all that lives—is the 
ultimate of life. Like all else in nature, it has its 
laws ; and these laws obeyed, will render it per- 
fect from birth to death. It even requires im- 
mense violation of these laws seriously to impair 


it. Bird and beast are rarely unhealthy, except 
when rendered sickly by man. Has our beneyo- 
lent Creator granted this greatest of boons to 
beasts, but denied it to man? He has not. To 
become sickly is consequent only on a violation of 
the laws of our being, and all violation of law is 
sin. And the health-laws are as much laws of 


«| God—written by his finger on our very constitu- 


tion—as the Decalogue. It is alike the privilege, 
as it is the sacred duty, of one and all to be and 
keep well; that is, to observe the health-laws; 
and of parentsto keep their children well. 

«But you forget that sickness and death are 
God’s chastising messengers, his special provi- 
dences.” Are they, indeed? Then in all con- 
science submit patiently, passively tothem. Take 
no medicines. Do nothing whatever to restore 
health, for in so doing you reszst Providence. If 
sickness is providential, every attempt at restora- 
tion is open, direct rebellion against God—is prac- 
tically saying to Him: ‘I know you sent this 
sickness as a providential messenger of good to 
me; but I am not going to be sick; I am going 
to get well if I can, in spite of Providence.” The 
fact is, nobody believes practically that sickness is 
providential; for if so, their every restorative 
effort, nursing, medicine, all, is downright rebel- 
lion.—Wew Illustrated Self-Instructor. 
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Meer ti ke te Pa er od Ys 
OR, 
THE DUTIES OF MAN 
CONSIDERED IN HIS INDIVIDUAL, SOCIAL, AND DOMESTIC CAPACITIES. 
BY GEORGE COMBE, 


[From THE LATEST REVISED EDINBURGH EDITION. | 





[CONTINUED FROM LAST NUMBER. ] 


I am anxious to press this idea earnestly on your consideration, be- 
cause it appears to me to constitute the grand difference between the 
old and the new philosophy. The characteristic feature of the old 
philosophy, founded on the knowledge, not of man’s nature, but of his 
political history, is, that Providence intended different lots for men (a 
point in which the new philosophy agrees), and that, in the Divine 
appointment of conditions, the millions, or masses of the people, were 
destined to act the part only of industrious ministers to the physical 
wants of society, while a favored few were meant to be the sole recip- 
ients of knowledge and refinement. It was long regarded, not only as 
Utopian, but as actually baneful and injurious to the happiness of the 
industrious classes themselves, to open up their minds to high and com- 
prehensive views of their own capabilities and those of external nature ; 
because it was said that such ideas might render them discontented 
with the condition which the arrangements of the Creator have assigned 
to them. According to the old philosophy, therefore, it is not a duty 
imposed on every individual to exercise his intellectual powers in extend- 
ing his acquaintance with nature; on the contrary, according to it, a 
working man fulfills his destiny when he becomes master of his trade, 
acquires a knowledge of his moral and religious duties from the Bible, 
and quietly practices them, rears a family of laborers, and, unmoved by 
ambition, unenlightened by science, and unrefined by accomplishments, 
sinks into the grave, in a good old age, to give place to an endless suc- 
cession of beings like himself. Human nature was viewed as station- 
ary, or at least regarded as depending for its advance on Providence, 
or on the higher classes, and in no degree on humbler men. 

The new philosophy, on the other hand, or that which is founded on 
a knowledge of man’s nature, admits the allotment of distinct conditions 
to different individuals, because it recognizes differences in their men- 
tal and bodily endowiments: but in surveying the human faculties it 
discovers that all men possess, in a greater or less degree, powers of 
observation and reflection adapted to the study of nature ; the sentiment 
of Ideality prompting them to desire refinement and perfect institu- 
tions; the feeling of Benevolence longing for universal happiness ; the 
sentiment of Conscientiousness rejoicing in justice; and emotions of 
Hope, Veneration, and Wonder causing the glow of religious devotion 
to spring up in their souls, and their whole being to love, worship, and 
obey the beneficent Author of their existence. And it proclaims that 
beings so gifted were not destined to exist as mere animated machinery, 
liable to be superseded at every stage of their lives by the steam-engine, 
the pulley, or the lever; but were clearly intended to advance in their 
mental attainments, and to rise higher and higher in the scale of intel- 
ligence, virtue, and happiness. ' 

_ This conclusion is irresistible, if the general idea of the Divine admin- 
istration, communicated in the previous Lecture, be sound, viz., that all 
the evolutions of physical nature proceed under fixed, independent, 
and harmonious laws. Under such a system, the Creator speaks forth 
from every element, and proclaims that every human being ‘must ac- 
quire knowledge or suffer evil. As it is not probable that the Creator has 
bestowed capacities and desires on his creatures which their inevitable 
condition renders it impossible for them to cultivate and gratify, we 
may reasonably presume that the fulfillment of every necessary duty 
is compatible with enlarged mental attainments in the race. There 


are, no doubt, humble minds, incapable of high cultivation, who are — 


adapted to the humble stations of life, but they do not constitute the 
majority of mankind; they are susceptible of improvement far beyond 
their present attainments, and in a thoroughly moral and enlightened 
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community no useful office will be degrading; nor will any be incom- 
patible with the due exercise of the highest faculties of man. 


It is delightful to perceive that these views are gaining ground, and 
are daily more and more advocated by the press. I recommend to 
your perusal a work just published (1835), entitled, “My Old House, 
or the Doctrine of Changes,” in which they are ably and eloquently 
enforced. _Speaking of the purposes of God in the administration of 
the world, the author observes, that “the great error of mankind, on 
this subject, has at all times been, that feeling themselves, at least in 
the vast multitude of cases, to occupy (by the ordination of Providence, 
or by what they commonly consider‘as their unfortunate lot in life), 
but a very obscure and laborious station in the household, they are apt 
to think that it matters little with what spirit they advance to their toils 
—that they can not be in a condition to give any appreciable advance- 
ment to the plans of the Master—and that, at any rate, if they do not 
altogether desert their place, and permit it to run into disorder, they 
have done all that can well be expected from them, or that they are 
indeed in a condition to do, for the progressive good of the whole. 
Take, for instance, the condition of a person, who, in the lowest and 
obscurest lot of life, is intrusted with the bringing up of a family—and 
how often do we hear from such persons the complaint, that all their 
cares are insufficient for the moment that is passing over their heads— 
and that, providing they can obtain the mere necessaries of life, they 
can not be required to look to any higher purposes which may be ob- 
tained by their cares! And yet, what situation in life is in reality more 
capable of being conducted in the most efficient and productive manner, 
or more deserving the nicest and most conscientious care of those in- 
trusted with it? For are not the hearts and understanding of the young 
committed to the immediate eare of those who chiefly and habitually 
occupy the important scenes of domestic life—and if they pay a due 
regard, not only to the temporal, but to the moral and intellectual, in- 
terests of their charge—if they make home the seat of all the virtues 
which ere so appropriately suited to it—if they set the example—an 
example which is almost never forgotten—of laborious worth struggling, 
it may be, through long years, and yet never disheartened in its toils—- 
and if, by these means, they make their humble dwelling a scene of 
comfort, of moral training, and of both material and moral beauty, which 
attracts the eye and warms the hearts of all who witness it—how truly 
valuable is the part which such servants of the Master have been ena- 
bled to perform for the due regulation of all the parts of his household 
—and when their day of labor is done, and the cry goeth forth, ‘ Call 
the laborers to their reward,’ with what placid confidence may they 
advance to receive the recompense of their toils—and be satisfied, as 

- they prepare themselves for ‘the rest that awaits them,’ that, though 
their lot in life has been humble, and their toils obscure, they have yet 
not been unprofitable servants, and that the results of their labors shall 
yet be ‘seen after many days.’” ‘The same style of thought may 
be applied to all the varied offices which human life, even in its lowest 
forms, and most unnoticed places, can be found to present—and when 
these varied conditions and duties of the ‘humble poor’ are so consid- 
ered, it will be found that a new light seems to diffuse itself over the 

‘whole plan of the divine kingdom—and that no task which the Master 

‘of the household can assign to any of his servants, is left without induce- 
ments to its fulfillment, which may prepare the laborer for the most 
cheerful and delighted attention to his works.” (P. 84.) How import- 
ant is knowledge to the due fulfillment of the humble, yet respectable 
duties here so beautifully described ! 


I conclude this Lecture by observing that the duty of acquiring know- 
ledge implies that of communicating it to others when attained; and 
there is no form in which the humblest individual may do more good, 
or assist more efiectually in promoting the improvement and happiness 
of mankind, than in teaching them truth and its applications. I feel that I 
jie under a moral obligation to communicate to you (who, by your at- 
tendance here, testify your desire of instruction) the knowledge concern- 
ing the natural laws of the Creator, which my own mind has been per- 
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mitted to discover. I learn that other instructors of the people have 
considered it to be their duty, to denounce, as dangerous, the know- 
ledge which is here communicated, and to warn you against it.* But 
I am not moved by such declamations. What I teach you, I believe 
to be truth inscribed by the hand of God in the book of nature; and I 
have never been able to understand what is meant by a dangerous 
truth. All natural truth is simply knowledge of what the Creator has 
instituted ; and it savors of impiety, and not of reverence, to stigmatize 
it as injurious. ‘The very opposite is the fact. Lord Bacon has truly 
said, that «there are, besides the authority of Scripture, two reasons 
of exceeding great weight and force, why religion should dearly pro- 
tect all increase of natural knowledge: the one because it leads to the 
greater exaltation of the glory of God; for, as the Psalms and other 
Scriptures do often invite us to consider and to magnify the great and 
wonderful works of God, so if we should rest only in the contemplation 
of those which first offer themselves to our senses, we should do a like 
injury to the majesty of God, as if we should judge of the store of 
some excellent jeweler by that only which is set out to the street in 
his shop. The other reason is, because it is a singular help, and a 
preservative against unbelief and error; for, says our Saviour, ye do 
err, not knowing the Scriptures nor the power of God; laying before 
us two books or volumes to study, if we will be secured from error— 
first, the Scriptures, revealing the will of God; and then the creatures 
expressing his power.” We have seen, however, that not the power 
of God only, but also his will, is expressed in the constitution of ‘the 
creatures ;”’ and hence a double reason becomes manifest why it is our 
duty to study them. 

It would seem, therefore, that the instructors alluded to have as- 
sumed that it is not truth, but error, which is inculcated in this place. 
If they had pronounced such an opinion after inquiry, and for reasons 
stated, I should have been ready to listen to their objections, and re- 
consider my views; but they have condemned us unheard and untried 
—assuming boldly that, because we teach ideas different from their own 
individual notions, we are necessarily in error. ‘This assumption indi- 
cates merely that our accusers have not arrived at the same percep- 
tions of the Divine government with ourselves—a result that will by no 
means be wondered at by any one who considers that they have not 
followed the course of inquiry pursued by us. There is, however, 
some reason for surprise, that their opinions should be advanced as un- 
questionably superior to, and exclusive of, those of other men, adopted 
after patient observation and thought, seeing that many of them are 
the emanations of a dark age, in which the knowledge of nature’s Jaws 
did not exist, and that they are prohibited, under pain of forfeiting 
their livings, from changing their tenets, even although they should 
see them to be erroneous.t 

I advance here, for your acceptance, no propositions based on the 
authority of my own discernment alone; but [ submit them all to your 
scrutiny and judgment. I enable you, as far as in me lies, to detect 
the errors into which I may inadvertently have fallen, and ask you to 
embrace only the ideas which seem to be supported by evidence and 
reason. We are told by a great authority, to judge of all things by 
their fruits; and, by this test, I leave the doctrines of this philosophy 
to stand or fall. What are the effects of them on your minds? Do 
you feel your conceptions of the Deity circumscribed and debased by 
the views which I have presented—or, on the contrary, purified and 
exalted? In the simplicity, adaptations, and harmony of nature’s laws, 
do you not recognize positive and tangible proof of the omniscience 
and omnipotence of the Creator—a solemn and impressive lesson, that 





* These Lectures were reported in one of the newspapers in Edinburgh, and during 
the delivery of them, more than one of the clergy of the Established Church preached 
sermons against them. The audience to whom they were addressed belong to tbat class 
of society over whom the clergy exercise the most powerful influence, and this appea, 
appeared to be called for to induce them to continue their attendance. In this respectl 
it was successful. 

+ The Church of Scotland recently deposed from the ministry the author‘of “My Old 
House, or the Doctrine of Changes,” on account of what they: considered to be the 
heresy of his opinions. 
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in every moment of our existence, we live, and move, and have our 
being, supported by his power, rewarded by his goodness, and restrained 
by his justice? Does not this sublime idea of the continual presence 
of God now cease to be a vague, and therefore a cold and barren con- 
ception; and does it not, through the medium of the natural laws, be- 
come a deep-felt, encouraging, and controlling reality? Do your un- 
derstandings revolt from such a view of creation, as ill adapted toa 
moral, religious, and intelligent being ? or do they ardently embrace it, 
and leap with joy at light evolving itself from the moral chaos, and ex- 
hibiting order and beauty, authority and rule, in a vast domain where 
previously darkness, perplexity, and doubt prevailed? Do you feel 
your own nature debased by viewing every faculty as calculated for 
virtue, yet so extensive in its range, that when it moves blindly and 
without control it may find a sphere of action even beyond virtue, in 
the wild regions of vice? or do you perceive in this constitution a glo- 
rious liberty—yet the liberty only of moral beings, happy when they 
follow virtue, and miserable when they offend? In teaching you that 
every action of your lives has a consequence of good or evil annexed to 
it, according as it harmonizes with, or is in opposition to, the laws of 
God, do I promise impunity to vice, and thereby give a loose rein to 
the impetuosity of passion—or do I set up around the youthful mind a 
hedge and circumvallation, within which it may expatiate in light, and 
liberty, and joy; but beyond which lie sin and inevitable suffering, 
weeping, wailing, and gnashing of teeth? Let the tree, I say, be 
known by its fruits. Look to heaven, and see if the doctrines which I 
teach have circumscribed or darkened the attributes of the Supreme; 
then turn your contemplation inward, and examine whether they have 
degraded or exalted, chilled or inspired with humble confidence and 
hope, the soul which God has given you; and by your verdict, pro- 
nounced after this consideration, let the fate of the doctrines be sealed. 
In teaching them, be it repeated, I consider myself to be discharging 
a moral duty; and no frown of men will tempt me to shrink from pro- 
ceeding in such a course. If my exposition of the Divine government 
be true, it is a noble vocation to proclaim it to the world; for the 
knowledge of it must be fraught with blessings and enjoyment to man. 
It would be a cold heart and a coward soul that, with such convictions, 
should fear the face of clay ; and only a demonstration of my being in 
error, or the hand of the destroyer Death, shall arrest my course in 
proclaiming any knowledge that I possess which promises to augment 
the virtue and happiness of mankind. If you participate in these senti- 
ments, let us advance and fear not—encouraged by the assurance, that 
if this doctrine be of man it will come to naught, but that if it be of 
God, no human authority can prevail against it! 





LECTURE ITV. 


PRESERVING BODILY AND MENTAL HEALTH, A MORAL DUTY; AMUSE- 
MENTS. 

The preservation of health is a moral duty —Causes of bad health are to be found in in- 
fringement of the organic laws—All the bodily organs must be preserved in propor- 
tionate vigor—Tne pleasures attending high health are refined, and distinguish- 
able from sensual pleasures—The habits of the lower animals are instructive to man 
in regard to health—Labor is indispensable to health—Fatal consequences of contin- 
ued, although slight, infractions of the organic laws—Amusements necessary to health, 
and therefore not sinful—We have received faculties of Time, Tune, Ideality, Imita- 
tion, and Wit, calculated to invent and practice amusements—Their uses and abuses 
stated—Enrror of religious pers ns who condemn instead of purifying and improving 
public amusements, 

Tne next daty of man, as an individual, is to apply his knowledge in 
preserving himself in health, bodily and mental. Without health he is 
unfit for the successful discharge of his duties. It is so advantageous 
and agreeable to enjoy sound health, that many persons will exclaim, 

‘« No prophet is needed to inform us that it is our duty and our interest 

sedulously to guard it; but many who treat thus lightly the general 

injunction, are grievously deficient in practical knowledge how to carry 

it into effect. It is true that every man in his senses takes care not to 

fall into the fire or walk into a pool of water; but how many valuable 

lives are put in jeopardy by sitting in wet clothes, by overtasking the 
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brain in study or in the cares of business, by too frequently repeated 
convivialities, or other habits that sap the foundations of health! 

In tracing to their source the calamities which arise to families and 
individuals from bad health and untimely death, attended by deep lacer- 
ation of their feelings and numerous privations, it is surprising how 
many of them may be discovered to arise from slight but Jong-continued 
deviations from the dictates of the organic Jaws; apparently so trivial 
at. first that scarcely any injurious or even disagreeable result was ob- 
served, but which, nevertheless, were from the beginning importatn 
errors, whose injurious consequences constantly increased. Perhaps 
the victim had an ardent mind, and, under the impulse of a laudable 
ambition to excel in his profession, studied with so much intensity, and 
for such long periods in succession, that he overtasked his brain and 
ruined his health. His parents and relations, equally ignorant with 
himself of the organic laws, were rejoicing in his diligence, and form- 
ing fond expectations of the brilliant future that must, in their estimation, 
await one so gifted in virtuous feeling, in intellect, and in industry; 
when suddenly he was seized with fever, with inflammation, or with 
consumption, and in a few days or weeks was carried to the tomb. 
The heart bleeds at the sight ; and the ways of Providence appear hard 
to be reconciled with our natural feelings and expectations; yet when 
we trace the catastrophe to its first cause, it is discovered to have had 
no mysterious or vindictive origin. The habits which appeared to the 
spectators so praiseworthy, and calculated to lead to such excellent at- 
tainments, were practically erroneous, and there was not one link 
wanting to complete the connection between them and the evil which 
they induced. 

Another cause by which health and life are frequently destroyed, is 
occasional reckless conduct, pursued in ignorance of the laws of the 
human constitution. Take as an example the following case, which I 
have elsewhere given: A young man in a public office, after many 
months of sedentary occupations, went to the country on a shooting 
excursion, where he exhausted himself by muscular exertion, of which 
his previous habits had rendered him little capable; he went to bed 
feverish, and perspired much during the night : next day he came to Ed- 
inburgh, unprotected by a great-coat, on the outside of an early coach ; 
his skin was chilled, the perspiration was checked, the blood received 
an undue determination to the interior vital organs, disease was excited 
in the lungs, and within a few weeks he was consigned to the grave. 

I received an interesting communication in illustration of the topic 
which I am now discussing. from a medical gentleman well known in the 
literary world by his instructive publications. His letter was suggested 
by a perusal of the “Constitution of Man.” ‘On four several occa- 
sions,” says he, ‘*I have nearly lost my life from infringing the organic 
laws. When a lad of fifteen, I brought on a brain fever (from excess- 
ive study) which nearly killed me; at the age of nineteen I had an 
attack of peritonitis (inflammation of the lining membrane of the abdo- 
men) occasioned by violent efforts in wrestling and leaping; and while 
in France, nine years ago, I was laid up with pneumonia (inflammation 
of the lungs) brought on by dissecting in the great galleries of La Pitié 
with my coat and hat off in the month of December, the windows next 
to me being constantly open; and in 1829 I had a dreadful fever, oc- 
casioned by walking home from a party, at which I had been dancing, 
in an exceeding cold morning, without a cloak or great-coat. I was 
for four months on my back, and did not recover perfectly for more 
than eighteen months. All these evils were entirely of my own crea- 
ting, and arose from a foolish violation of laws which every sensible 
man ought to observe and regulate himself by. Indeed, I have always 
thought—and your book confirms me more fully in the sentiment— 
that, by proper attention, crime and disease and misery of every sort, 
could, in a much greater measure than is generally believed, be banish- 
ed from the earth, and that the true method of doing so is to instruct 
people in the laws which govern their own frame.” * 





* The author of this letter was Dr. Robert Macnish, and I regret to say, that since it 
was written he bas fallen a victim to another attack of fever. 
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The great requisite of health is the preservation of all the leading 
organs of the body in a condition of regular and proportionate activity ; 
to allow none to become too Janguid, and none too active. The result 
of this harmonious activity is a pleasing consciousness of existence, ex- 
perienced when the mind is withdrawn from all exciting objects and 
turned inward on its own feelings. A philosophical friend once re- 
marked to me, that he never considered himself to be in complete 
health, except when he was able to place his feet firmly on the turf, 
his hands hanging carelessly by his sides, his eyes wandering over 
space, and thus circumstanced, to feel such agreeable sensations arising 
in his mere bodily frame, that he could raise his mind to heaven, and 
thank God that he was a living man. This description of the quiet, 


pleasing enjoyment which accompanies complete health appears to me 
to be admirable. It can hardly be doubted that the Creator intended 
that the mere play of our bodily organs should yield us pleasure. It is 
probable that this is the chief gratification enjoyed by the inferior ani- 
mals; and although we have received the high gift of reason, it does 
not necessarily follow that we should be deprived of the delights which 
our organic nature is fairly calculated to afford. How different is the 
enjoyment which I have described, arising from the temperate, active, 
harmonious play of every bodily function—from sensual pleasure, which 
results from the abuse of a few of our bodily appetites, and is followed 
by lasting pain; and yet so perverted are human notions, in conse- 
quence of ignorance and vicious habits, that thousands attach no idea 
to the phrase bodily pleasure but that of sensual indulgence. The 
pleasurable feelings springing from health are delicate and refined; 
they are the supports and rewards of virtue, and altogether incompat- 
ible with vicious gratification of the appetites. So widely do the habits 
of civilized life depart from the standards of nature, that I fear this 
enjoyment is known, in its full exquisiteness, to comparatively few. 
Too many of us, when we direct our attention to our bodily sensations, 
experience only feelings of discomfort, anxiety, and discontent, 
which make us fly toan external pursuit, that we may escape from 
ourselves. This undefined uneasiness is the result of slight, but exten- 
sive derangement of the vital functions, and is the prelude of future 
disease. ‘The causes of these uneasy feelings may be traced in our 
erroneous habits, occupations, and physical condition ; and until society 
shall become so enlightened as to adopt extensive improvements in all 
these particulars, there is no prospect of their termination. 


It is instructive to compare with our own the modes of life of the 
lower animals, whose actions and habits are directly prompted and 
regulated by the Creator, by means of their instincts; because, in all 
circumstances in which our constitution closely resembles theirs, their 
conduct is really a lesson read to us by the Allwise himself. If, then, 
we survey them attentively, we observe that they are incited to a 
course of action calculated to produce harmonious activity in all their 
vital organs, and thus insure their possession of health. Animals in a 
state of nature are remarkably cleanly in their habits. You must have 
observed the feathered tribes dressing their plumage and washing 
themselves in the brooks. The domestic cat is most careful to preserve 
a clean, sleek, glossy skin; the dog rolls himself on grass or straw; and 
the horse, when grazing, does the same, if he has not enjoyed the 
luxury of being well curried. The sow, although our standard of 
comparison for dirt, is not deserving of this character. It is invariably 
clean, wherever it is possible for it to be so; and its bad reputation 
arises from its masters, too frequently, leaving it no sphere of existence 
except dunghills and other receptacles of filth. In a stable-yard, where 
there is abundance of clean straw, the sleeping-place of the sow is un- 
soiled, and the creature makes great efforts to preserve it in this 
condition. 

Again: In a state of nature there has been imposed on the inferior 
animals, in acquiring their food, an extent of Jabor which amounts to 
regular exercise of their corporeal organs. And lastly, their food has 
been so adjusted to their constitutions, that without cookery they are 
well nourished, but very rarely rendered sick through surfeit, or the bad 
quality of what they eat. I speak always of animals in a state of na- 
ture. The domestic cow, which has stood in a house for many months, 
when first turned into a clover-field in summer, occasionally commits 
a surfeit; but she would not do so if left on the hill-side. and allowed 
to pick up her food by assiduous exertion. The animals, I repeat, are 
impelled directly by the Creator to act in the manner now described ; 
and when we study their organization, and see its close resemblance 
to the human frame, we can not fail, while we admire the wisdom and 
benevolence displayed in their habits and constitution, hence to draw 
lessons for the regulation of our own. 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 
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PORTRAIT OF WILLIAM WORDSWORTH, 
ONE OF THE BRITISH POETS. 





The face of Thomson 
presents a very childlike 
smoothness and round- 
ness, indicative of a full 
degree of the vital tem- 
perament, and also of 
harmoniousness of or- 
ganization. By the ex- 
cessive fullness of the 
eye, especially the down- 
ward pressure of it 
toward the cheek, a re- 
markable copiousness of 
expression is indicated, 
for which his writings 
are noted. He had also 
a rather strong develop- 
ment of the mental or 
nervous temperament, 
but not enough of it to 
overcome the smooth- 
ness induced by the vi- 
tal temperament, or to 
give him a sharpness or 
crispness of style. ] 

All the likenesses of 
the poet Thomson indi- 
cate, besides large Ide- 
ality and Perception, an 
unusual endowment of 





THE, BRITISH POTS: 
THEIR LEADING PHRENOLOGICAL ORGANS. 
[CONTINUED. ] 

[Tue head of the poet Wordsworth is really 
an interesting study. Behold what a large, broad 
forehead and tophead is his! He was eminently 
the poet of logic and metaphysics. He had also 
very great imagination, and one reason why 
much of his poetry seems dry to people is, that he 
becomes to their minds obscure and metaphysical. 
His mind took a sweep above and beyond the 
range of others. 

The organ of Time appears large, as well as 
Tune, and one quality of his poetry, it will be re- 
membered, is the harmonious rhythm of it—the 
jingle, which sometimes is almost carried to excess. 

His Benevolence was large, evincing kindness, 
affection, and a desire to do good. What a re- 
markable face! Such a countenance is indicative 
of a great predominance of the moral and intel- 
lectual over the animal. His Cautiousness was 
large, his Ideality and Sublimity immense, his 
Mirthfulness large, and nearly all the perceptive 
organs strongly marked. His Veneration being 
large, gave him a religious spirit. 

He would have been a philosopher had he used 
his intellect merely, but his Imagination warmed 
the intellect of the philosopher and made him a 
poet. 


The poet Thomson is known for the smooth 
flow of his poetry, and for the redundancy of 
his words, and we know of no portrait in which 
the organ of Language is more amply developed. 
He had, also, the vital temperament in considera- 
ble degree, which is favorable to a conversational, 
talkative, wordy spirit. Dickens has a similar 
temperament, and he, of all prose writers of his 
time, is the most wordy. 








the organ of Language ; 
and his great prodigality in the use of the latter 
faculty has been the chief target for the arrows of 
criticism. Dr. Johnson was accustomed, when any 
one was growing enthusiastic about the author of 
the ‘‘ Seasons,”’ to seize the poet’s great work, read 
a favorite passage, and, after it had been warmly 
eulogized, inform the company that he had omitted 
every other line. Though this smacks somewhat 
of the occasional injustice of the great lexico- 
grapher, it is not the less true that many passages 
may be found in the ‘‘Seasons” so exceedingly 
amplified that entire lines can be expunged, with 
little injury to the sense or beauty of the para- 
graph. 

The following lines may be cited, rather, how- 
ever, to show how unjust Johnson’s criticism might 
sometimes have been, though in the main cor- 
rect. Upon the subject of disinterested goodness 
the poet sings— 

“ But to the generous, still improving mind, 

[That gives the hopeless heart to sing for joy,]} 

Diffusing kind beneficence around, 

[Boastless as now descends the silent dew,] 

To him, the long review of ordered life 

Is inward rapture only to be felt.” 
The lines inclosed may be removed, certainly, 
without much affecting the mere sense of the pas- 
sage ; but who, for the sake of condensation, would 
wish away— 


“ Boastless as now descends the silent dew,” 


that truly poetical image of unostentatious be- 
nevolence. Many passages could be selected from 
the ‘‘ Seasons” to which Johnson’s criticism would 
much more justly apply, but the task is ungra- 
cious, and it is left for those who find equal pleas- 
ure in detecting faults as in discovering beauties— 
for those who will wander through whole gardens, 
amid flowers of every hue and fragrance, to pluck 
an ugly weed, almost smothered in their sweets. 
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In the works of Oliver Goldsmith, edited by 
Washington Irving, is a fair engraving of the 
author, by J. B. Longacre, from a painting by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, whose accuracy in likenesses, 
added to his own intimacy with the poet, induces 
an entire reliance upon its faithfulness. In this 
engraving the os frontis is finely developed. But 
the attention is chiefly arrested by the extraordi- 
nary protrusion of the organ of Locality, whose 
function, Phrenology supposes, imparts the love 
and desire for travel. Now, if there be any one 
trait more strongly marked than another, in the 


author of the “‘ Traveller’—if there be a fact of — 


his personal history more strongly impressed upon 
the memory of his admirers than another—it is 
that well-authenticated one of his having actually 
accomplished the tour of Europe on foot !—of 
having, in spite of innumerable obstacles, of want 
of friends, influence, and money, and, as he him- 
self terms it, “‘ want of impudence,” gratified the 
imperious demands of this organ by strolling from 
one end of Europe to the other, even when a 
smattering skill upon a flute constituted his prin- 
cipal means of support. That the inconveniences, 
the countless deprivations, and innumerable mor- 
tifications, attendant upon such a vagabond life, 
should have been incurred, and voluntarily in- 
errred, by a man of education and refined taste, 
by one of his peculiar sensitiveness, is by no 
means a common occurrence, even among the ec- 
centric class of men to which, as a poet and man 
of genius, he belongs. So unconquerable was this 
propensity for wandering, that even after he had 
attained an enviable rank among the greatest 
writers of his age, his restlessness, and great 


anxiety for further travel, formed a prominent . 


feature in his character, The well-known vanity 
of the poet may be ascribed to morbid Approba- 
tiveness. His selfish faculties, as a class, were 
rather small, and his utter want of common pru- 
dence is in harmony with the fact. But he also 
possessed, according to this engraving, strong 
social feelings ; he had much of that organization 
which Phrenology says creates a love of home and 
its kindred pleasures. How, then, it may be in- 
quired, does this agree with the predominance of 
an opposing faculty ? Let the poet himself recon- 
cile the apparent contradiction in the following 
lines : 

“Tn all my wanderings round this world of care, 

In all my griefs, and God has given my share, 

I still had hopes, my latest hours to crown, 
Amid these humble bowers to lay me down; 
To husband out life’s taper to its close, 

And keep the flame from wasting, by repose ; 

I still had hopes, for pride attends us still, 
Among the swains to show my book-learn’d skill— 
Around the fire, aa evening group to draw, 
And tell of all I felt, and all I saw; 

And asa hare, whom horns and hounds pursue, 
Pants to the place from whence at first she flew, 
I still had hope, my long vexations past, 

Here to return, and die at home at last.” 

The head of the poet Gray, in an engraving 
now before me, was full in size, of delicate tem- 
perament, and well developed in the perceptive 
region ; Ideality is not large. The poetry of this 
author is essentially that of the man of talent and 
refined taste, as contrasted with the man of genius; 
his imagery is generally referable to the cullings 
of the scholar who had wandered over every field 
of past literature, selecting with ingenuity, and 
afterwards combining with fancy and feeling. 
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He wrote but little poetry—his poetical writings 
scarcely filling a small volume ; was all his life a 
student, constantly adding to his stores of know- 
ledge, which were various and profound, but he 
produced little; and but for his correspondence, 
and the testimony of his friends, the world would 
have known comparatively nothing of his attain- 
ments. When we would praise him, we resort to 
the ‘‘ Elegy in a Country Church-Yard;” his 
“odes” are oftener praised than read. His great 
acquirements are in striking harmony with his 
large perceptive faculties, which were manifested 
through his life, while his small volume of poetry 
indicates smaller Ideality. W. 





PHYSICAL CULTURE. 
A SERMON 
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[Preached at Plymouth Chureh, before the Brooklyn 
Young Men’s Christian Association, Sunday evening, May 
6th, 1860. Reported for the Independent by T. J. Ellin- 
wood. Published in the PHrENoLogicaL JouRNAL by 
permission. ] 


“ And the very God of peace sanctify you wholly ; and I 
pray God your whole spirit, and soul, and body be pre_ 
served blameless unto the coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.”—1 Tuess. v. 23. 

Tue Apostle prays for the sanctification of these 
his disciples, according to that division of men 
which often appearsin his writings. The ‘* spirit” 
is equivalent to our idea of the soul, or the moral 
nature of men—the immortal part—that which 
holds communion with God, and is to dwell in the 
spirit-world with him. That which is here trans- 
lated soul, is, in the Apostle’s philosophy, the 
lower or animal soul, including the appetites and 
passions. The body, of course, is the physical 
frame on which these other endowments are 
placed, and through which they act. Therefore, 
when he prays for their spirit, and soul, and body, 
he divides the life of man into the three classes 
which I have mentioned. 

Paul desires the sanctification of the whole man. 
In this result the body is not omitted. The same 
prominence is given to that which is given to the 
soul and the spirit. The relation of man’s body 
to his Christian character is highly important. No 
man can neglect the laws of health without com- 
promising his religious life. A sick man may be 
a good man, and a sound man may be a bad man; 
but, as a general proposition, it is true that 
health and virtue require that every part of a 
man’s nature should be symmetrically developed. 
The body is needful in this mortal state to the 
soul, to its healthy condition, to its healthy ac- 
tivity. 

Requested to speak especially with reference to 
the wants of the young men under the auspices of 
the Brooklyn Young Men's Christian Association, 


- and with reference to the effort which they con- 


— 


template making for the physical training of the 
young, I propose to speak— 

First, of the purTy oF HEALTH. 

Secondly, of the influences which, particularly 
in cities, threaten to undermine it. 

Thirdly, of some of the means of promoting it. 

And fourthly, of some reasons why Christian 





* Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 
1860, by J. H. Richards, in the Clerk’s Office of the United 
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young men should seek 
the welfare of the com- 
munity by efforts made 
wisely for the physical 
well-being of their fel- 
low-men. 

It may seem strange 
to some that I should 
speak of health as a du- 
ty; but, it is a duty— 
it is a Christian duty. 
If it is a duty seldom 
spoken of in the pulpit, 
so much the worse—so 
much the more need that 
we should begin to do 


better. ¢ 
In general, health is 


a matter of volition. To 
be sure, some inherit 
constitutions damaged 
from the beginning. A 
few that come to man- 
hood may, perhaps, be 
counted from the first 
the creatures of irrep- 
arable misfortune, so far 
as physical health is con- 
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cerned. A few, also, by 
some shock, or grievous experience, may have 
become hopelessly weakened and deranged. But 
these cases are exceptional, and as compared with 
the whole mass of men, they are few. They do 
not impair the force of the general statement that 
health is within the reach of every man. If men 
will observe moderation in their passions and 
their appetites ; if they will make it a habit to 
study and to obey those natural laws of God 
which respect their bodies; if, in the indulgence 
of sensuous pleasures, in eating and drinking, in 
sleeping and exercise, in the interchange of labor 
and amusement, in the use of God’s oceanic boun- 
ties of water and air, they will study the economy 
of nature and of God—if they will do these things, 
they may be uniformly healthy. No man may by 
a single act of will be or become healthy ; but by 
a continuous will—that which philosophers call a 
generic purpose—and by a continuous wisdom, 
every man may attain health, or maintain it if he 
has not forfeited it. And such are the important 
relations of health to the whole economy of hu- 
man life, and even to the formation of Christian 
character for the life to come, that every Chris- 
tian ought to write down at the top of his book of 
good resolutions, ‘‘ By the help of God, I am de- 
termined conscientiously to be a good Christian in a 
healthy body.” While you are seeking grace, do 
not forget to seek that which is to be the vehicle, 
if not the instrument, of grace—bodily health; for 
there is much devil in a morbid fiber, and there is 
much grace in a sound and healthy one. 

I. Let us consider, then, some reasons why 
every man should regard bodily health in the 
light of a moral duty. 

1. Because the body is a gift of God, to be held 
and used for the honor of God, according to his 
own nature, and for the purposes to which it was 
created. The many evils and sins int» which men 
are carried by force of bodily passions and appe- 
tites have led some to set themselves agiinst the 
body; and good men have been wont to say all 








manner of things against it—at first in a figure, 
but at length with earnest ascetic philosophy. 
Men have traduced the body, and slandered it 
abominably. It has been called a prison, a cold 
dungeon, a shackle, a vile thing, a death. By 
way of mere rhetoric and figure, it is not wrong 
to call it so yet, in the view of something better ; 
but to take this language as literally and physio- 
logically true in Christian terminology, is simply 
abominable. Men shower unmannerly epithets 
upon it, and attack it with vehement rhetoric, as 
if moral purity demanded the sacrifice, instead of 
the regulation and the right control of the body. 
God made the human body, and it is by far the 
most exquisite and wonderful organization which 
has come to us from the Divine hand. It is a 
study for one’s whole life. If an undevout astron- 
omer is mad, an undevout physiologist is yet mad- 
der. The stomach, that prepares the body’s sup- 
port; the vessels, that distribute the supply ; the 
arteries, that take up the food, and send it round ; 
the lungs, that aerate the all-nourishing blood ; 
that muscle-engine, which, without fireman or 
engineer, stands night and day pumping and driv- 
ing a wholesome stream with vital irrigation 
through all the system; the nervous system, that 
unites and harmonizes the whole band of organs; 
the brain, that dwells in the dome high above all, 
like a true royalty—these, with their various and 
wonderful functions, are not to be lightly spoken 
of or irreverently held. For no man can prop- 
erly discharge his duty toward God, nor receive 
the gift of the human body from the Divine hand 
in a grateful and thankful spirit, nor properly ap- 
preciate its functions in life,or his duties spring- 
ing therefrom, who is brought to the bad habit of 
speaking evil of the body. It is a good body if it 
is rightly used; and if it is wrongly used, the way 
is not to revile it, but to reform your use, and to 
put that to good purposes which was well made for 
good purposes. The sins to which it leads, the 
mischiefs which arise through its ministrations, 
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are not lessened by railing atit. Onthe contrary, 
a higher conception of its functions, the habit of 
regarding it asa gift of God, and of considering 
it as the subject of moral duties, will best pre- 
vent the dangers; for, the world over, a right use 
of anything is the effectual preventive of the 
wrong use. If, then, we receive this power from 
God, we are to honor him by employing it so 
that it shall in the highest degree answer the 
ends for which it was created. We are respon- 
sible to God for the manner in which we treat our 
bodies. 

2. No man has a right to withdraw so much 
capital from human society, nor add so much tax 
or burden to it, as every sick man must. Where 
sickness is inevitable, and without fault of its 
victim, he isa subject of pity. But where, as is 
the case in a majority of instances, it is the sub- 
ject’s own fault and sin that incapacitates him, 
though we may still pity, and should certainly 
show mercy of watchful attention, yet he should 
blame himself for deserting the great army of in- 
dustry, for withdrawing from that noble host of 
workers by whom the great tasks of human life 
are carried on. No man has a right to be sick 
when prudence would prevent it, any more than a 
soldier has a right, in a critical campaign, to be 
wounded needlessly, and so, instead of standing 
with his comrades to attack or defend, lay him- 
self upon them a dead weight, or worse yet, a liv- 
ing weight, subtracting not only himself, but all 
others, also, who are required to take care of him 
and minister to his recovery. Not only is every 
sick man one taken away from the workers, but 
he takes away all those that are required to at- 
tend upon him. 


8. The relation of health to a man’s disposition, 
and so to his capacity of conferring and receiving 
happiness, is worthy of serious study. The hap- 
piness of our life does not consist in a few great 
sources; it springs from innumerable minute and 
constantly recurring causes ; and, more than from 
all other things together, it springs from the dis- 
position of men among themselves, and toward 
each other. The morbid states of health, the irri- 
tableness of disposition arising from unstrung 
nerves; the impatience, the crossness, the fault- 
finding of men, who, full of morbid influences, are 
unhappy themselves, and throw the cloud of their 
troubles like a dark shadow upon others, teach us 
what eminent duty there is in health. It is not 
of itself alone domestic happiness, for that de- 
pends upon more positive causes ; but it certainly 
is true that in the present ill estate of human life, 
the wantof good stomach, of firm nerve, of patience 
and endurance, which belong to health, fill thou- 
sands of households with quarrels, and morose- 
ness, and complaints, and unhappiness ; and when 
the family is sour, human life itself can not be 
sweet. Much of the power of men to produce 
happiness depends, not, as you say, upon grace, 
but upon their disposition; and their disposition 
depends upon their health. A man that is robust 
and hardy, naturally tends to carry cheer wher- 
ever he goes, and to be forbearing toward others. 
Patience belongs to robustness. On the other 
hand, sickness ministers to sensibility ; and when 
a man is sick, especially in our time when sick- 
ness almost always takes on the form of nervous- 
ness, he is sheeted, as it were, with nerve from 
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head to foot; and everything torments him, and 
he is a torment to everybody else. 

4, The relation of health to gracious Christian 
affections is most intimate and important. Many 
of the temptations which beat upon men are those 
which come from morbid conditions, and would be 
cured by simple health. Healthy men oftentimes 
are quite ignorant of the difficulties of their weak- 
er brethren, whose weakness is in their stomach 
and body primarily. What are called spiritual 
throes, are to the very last degree natural throes, 
although they take on spiritual forms outwardly. 
There is not a pastor that has had wide experience 
in dealing with persons afflicted with morbid states 
of mind, who does not know that multitudes and 
multitudes of the cases that come to him to be 
treated spiritually, he must treat as a physician 
and physiologist, and not as an ethical and moral 
teacher; because many of the difficulties that are 
supposed to be spiritual are purely physical. Many 
of the fundamental Christian virtues—gentleness, 
patience, contentment, hope, cheerfulness, cour- 
age, are so largely dependent on health, that in all 
but exceptionable cases they are not to be looked 
for in the unhealthy. Now and then we find a 
bed-ridden person that maintains these virtues. 
Such persons are rare exceptions. They are 
called saints because they are so rare. But those 
who minister to the sick, know that they are al- 
most universally deficient in these virtues, in con- 
sequence of their physical condition. 


The doubts and the fears, the longings without 
attainment, the unrest in its many forms, of men 
that are pursuing, or aiming at, a Christian life, 
are symptomatic of unhealth merely. Good occu- 
pation—not too much of it, and yet enough ; reg- 
ularity of physical habits, proper diet, and a wise 
observance of the laws of sleep and out-of-door ex- 
ercise, are direct and very efficient means of grace. 
Prayer, meditation, singing, social religious meet- 
ings, activity in doing good to others—these all 
are eminent means of grace, and are to be ob- 
served by all with thanksgiving and with assidu- 
ous fidelity ; but horseback riding, gymnastic ex- 
ercises, walking, climbing, boating—-these, too, 
may be means of grace: they may not be; but 
they may be, if they are properly used. They give 
health, and health gives an easy performance to 
very many of the Christian duties and the Chris- 
tian graces. There is many and many a man that 
by the help of the Bible and the saddle has gone 
to heaven with comparative ease, who would not 
have gone there very easily by the help of either 
alone! It is taking care of the inward life by 
spiritual instrumentalities, and taking care of 
the outward life by physical instrumentalities, 
that is to make the whole man, and the whole 
man’s life. 

I know that there are a great many who feel a 
repugnance to any such teaching as this, as if it 
detracted something from religion ; asif the grace 
of God were sufficient to overmatch all mere phys- 
ical causation. When God is pleased to work 
miracles, there is nothing that it is not perfectly 
easy for him to do; but as he is not pleased to 
work miracles except under extraordinary and 
emergent circumstances, we are always to judge 
of what is divinely wise and proper by the aver- 
age and ordinary course of God in his providence, 
and in nature; andit is very certain that so far 
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as the development of moral character is con- 
cerned, God is accustomed to use a healthy con- 
dition of the body for the development of sound 
morality and virtue and true spiritual thrift, 
In my own experience, the cases that I have most 
despaired of among those who have come to me 
for spiritual help, have been persons that were 
nervinely sick. I could do them no good, because 
I could not reach the conditions of their body. 

If a man beset with manifold temptations comes 
to me for relief, and he will not sleep more than 


five hours in twenty-four when he should sleep 
eight hours, what can I do for him? Hymns will 
not cure him; neither will texts nor sermons. If 
a person will drink green tea, which is like the 
quintessence of a thousand needle-points in its 
effects on a man’s nerves, what is the use of his 
coming to me with complaints about blue devils? 
They are not blue devils; they are green devils ! 
If a man gorges and oppresses his stomach, and 
so overlays the keys of life—for the keys of 
life are located in the stomach, as the keys of the 
piano and the organ are located in their appro- 
priate places in those instruments—and he comes 
to me for deliverance from temptations, or for the 
removal of obscurities that stand between his soul 
and God, unless J can have control of that man’s 
habits of eating, what can I do for him? A min- 
ister has not power to follow on after a man’s 
physical indulgences, and rub out the punish- 
ments which God means to inflict for those indul- 
gences. And my personal experience has gone to 
show that in the case of multitudes who are 
afflicted with what are called moral troubles, those 
troubles would not have to be traced back far to 
be traced to morbid conditions of the body ; and 
the rectification of the body would be the restora- 
tion of spiritual health. 

For all these reasons, then, and for many more 
that it would fail me to instance here, I speak of 
health as a Christian duty, and say that every 
conscientious and upright Christian man ought to 
make it a matter of daty to be healthy, and ought 
to regard himself as having fallen into sin when 
he has fallen into sickness. With very few ex- 
ceptions, sickness is the testimony of God to a 
man that he has violated natural law. Sickness 
is a punishment for the abuse of the body, just as 
remorse of conscience is punishment for the viola- 
tion of any known law of conduct. God meant 
that the world should be full of healthy men, and 
it is a flagrant sin for a man to fall from obe- 
dience to the laws of health. 

[ro BE CONTINUED.] 
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How To Live; or, Domestic Economy Ilustrated. 

This well-printed volume is teeming with practical and 
entertaining knowledge. The author’s ambition reaches 
higher than to astonish and amuse. He nevertheless sup- 
plies novel material for literary recreation, pleasant 
themes for an hour’s conversation in the family circle, 
and much, also, for the healthy and straightforward 
growth of domestic civilization. He conversationalizes 
the reader, so to speak, and enlightens him concerning 
the simplest secrets of social misfortune or prosperity. 
He proposes no sweeping reforms, but inculeates common 
sense and prudence, and pleasingly defines certain physio- 
logical rules of right living, which no human being can 
afford to disobey. We wonder how a man came by so 
much horticultural, domestic, and housekeeping knowl- 
edge! His Inhabitiveness must be largely developed— 
perbaps the organ of Inqwisit veness is the source. But 
many cultured faculties contribute to the pages of this 
goodly volume. The author holds that the popular theory 
which “ teaches that the laboring man must eat meat is a 
fallacy.” Yet he does not adyocate an exclusively vege- 
table diet. His story of ‘‘A Dime a Day” is touching, 
and widely applicable in its moral import. Let no reader 
imagine that this work is insufferably tedious, as most 
books on *‘ Domestic Economy” usually are, for it is en- 
tertainiog as a novel, instructive as a religious romance, 
better than a volume of sermons, and as good as its title 
indicates.—Herald of Progress. 
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COMBINATIONS OF THE PHRENO- 
LOGICAL ORGANS. 


COMBINATIONS OF SELF-ESTEEM. 





Tuer opponents of Phrenology have objected to 
it, that there can be no truth or certainty in its 
doctrines, because we are told by its professors 
that the primitive faculties do not always mani- 
fest themselves in the same way, but vary their 
manifestations according to the other predominant 
faculties with which they are combined. 

The principle, that the faculties vary the mode 
of their manifestation, according to the combina- 
tions with which they are united, in place of af- 
fording an objection to Phrenology, forms the 
chief beauty and excellence of the science. It is 
this which makes it applicable to explaining the 
varieties of human character. To those who look 
upon the mind and its manifestations, en masse, 
they appear to be made up of contradictions and 
inconsistencies: the varieties of human nature 
are endless, and we are inclined to resign in de- 
spair the task of explaining and reconciling them. 
But when we find that by the few simple elemen- 
tal qualities, disclosed to us by the aid of Phre- 
nology, all these contradictions are explained, and 
all the anomalies and apparent inconsistencies are 
reconciled to reason and to one another, this 
surely affords one of the most convincing proofs 
that could be offered that the system is true; and 
we can not sufficiently admire, though we may be 
able in some degree to account for, that obliquity 
of mental perception which converts it into an 
objection. 

It would doubtless afford an objection, a formi- 
dable one, to Phrenology, if the faculties therein 
assumed as elementary were stated to be so fixed 
as always to manifest themselves in the same way. 
It would then be impossible to reconcile the sys- 
tem with nature. The modifying influence of cir- 
cumstances and combinations is admitted in regard 
to every thing else, and why not here? In 
astronomy, the planets are observed to perform 
their motions in orbits, approaching more or less 
nearly to circles or ellipses ; but they all exercise 
on one another certain disturbing forces, which 
modify, more or less, the direction and velocity 
with which they move. In chemistry, the gaseous 
and earthy constituents into which different por- 
tions of matter have been resolved, are known to 
assume very different forms (without any altera- 
tion in their substance), according to the different 
substances or the different proportions of these 
substances to which they may be united. In these 
cases, instead of any objection being founded on 
the admission of the modifying influence of cir- 
cumstances and combination to account for the 
production of any given effect, it is perfectly un- 
derstood that it is the study of these combinations 
which constitutes the science itself. It is the cal- 
culation and solution of opposing, modifying, and 
disturbing forces, which constitutes the science of 
astronomy. It is the observation of the effect of 
different combinations of matter which constitutes 
the science of chemistry. So it is here, in the 
observation and explanation of the cffect of differ- 
ent combinations of the simple mental powers, that 
the science of Phrenology properly consists. The 
study of the combinations is the philosophy of 
the mind ; and without this the mere knowledge 
of the facts is of comparatively little interest. 
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The effect of the combinations will be best il- 
lustrated by examples; and in order to afford a 
specimen of this species of study, we shall select 
a single organ and power, and endeayor to show 
what will be its effect in its combination with all 
the other powers and faculties, taking these sepa- 
rately and seriatim. In one respect, all the com- 
binations exist in every sane individual, as every 
such individual possesses all the organs and their 
correspondent faculties more or less developed. 
In what follows, however, it is to be understood 
that we are considering what will be the effect 
when such and such faculties are not merely pres- 
ent, but when they are greatly predominant in 
the character, as they will be when the organs of 
them are found to be large or very large, and the 
others which might control or modify their influ- 
ence to be small or moderate. We think 1 suffi- 
cient to mention this once for all, and that we need 
not in each individual instance repeat that the 
faculties we are describing are predominant in the 
character, As our present example, we shall se- 
lect for consideration the different combinations of 
Self-Esteem, which in itself merely leads to magl 
nify the importance of self and all that belongs to 
it, but varies in the manner of its manifestation, 
according to the development with which it is 
found to be combined. Some of the most remark- 
able of these variations are now to be stated : 

Great Self-Esteem, when combined with a con- 
siderable amative propensity, will show itself ina 
selfishness with regard to sensual gratification. 
An individual so constituted (unless Conscientious- 
ness, Benevolence, and Adhesiveness be also 
large) will regard woman as the mere instrument 
of his pleasures, and asa plaything for the amuse- 
ment of his idle hours. Her feelings, her happi- 
ness, will not be the object of his care, but as sooa 
as his own selfish appetite is sated he will turn 
away and leave her, perhaps to pine in want and 
misery. While the appetite continues, however, 
he will be desirous of engrossing this toy to him- 
self, and though he feels no love for her inde- 
pendently of his own selfish gratification, he wil- 
be jealous of any encroachment upon what he con- 
siders hisown peculiar property. He will take no 
delight in a common creature, whose favors are 
open to all; but if he can succeed in overcoming 
the resistance of one who has not yielded but to 
him, the exploit will be gloried in as a high vic- 
tory, though the conquest, after it is made, may 
soon be despised and forsaken. 

Great Self-Esteem, joined to Philoprogenitive- 
ness, and not modified by the superior sentiments, 
render the individual fond of his children because 
they are his, and for no other reason. He feels 
toward them as if they were a part of himself, 
and it makes little difference that this part is ex- 
tended beyond the limits of his own body. To use 
a common expression, “all his geese are swaus.” 
He is proud of them, and considers them superior 
to all other children; they are infinitely hand- 
somer, and cleverer, and wittier, than the chil- 
dren of any other person. He loves to descant on 
this superiority; and if they are tractable and 
obedient, he conceives that it is all owing to his 
wonderful management, and to the superior excel- 
lence of his plan of education. He tells you it is 


people’s own fault if their children do not behave | 


as they would have them; that it just requires 


steadiness and a proper method of management, | ina fury; ‘‘] am sure I never did anything you 








which method he never doubts that he possesses, 
though he can not very well explain in what it 
consists. If you tell him that children differ in 
their natural tempers, and that his children are 
perhaps naturally more manageable than yours, 
he smiles upon you with the most ineffable disdain. 
The idea that their easy government is owing to 
anything except his own merit, never enters his 
mind. If, on the other hand, when you go to his 
house you find the children waspish, petulant, and 
troublesome, he prides himself in their spirit, wit, 
cleverness, and independence. He never checks 
them in their amusements, their sweet, innocent 
gambols. But when, in the course of these inno- 
cent gambols, they interfere with some of his 
selfish propensities, as by breaking a china vase, 
or throwing down an inkstand on a handsome car- 
pet, his Self-Esteem takes another direction, and 
brings his Combativeness and Destructiveness into 
play. He drives them out of the room in a fury, 
swears they are the torment of his life, and there 
never was such a set of ill-tempered, disobedient, 
awkward, stupid, intolerable brats; that all chil- 
dren are a pest, and those persons are happy who 
have none. You need not remind him of the ac- 
count formerly given of the admirable order and 
management in which they are kept. You will 
receive no thanks for it, nor will it alter his mode 
of thinking and acting toward them on any future 
occasion. 

When great Self-Esteem is combined with Ad- 
hesiveness, it begets selfishness in friendship. 
Friendship will, indeed, be probably confined 
either entirely to near relations, or those who are 
in some way or another connected with self, 
There are individuals who never form an attach- 
ment without some selfish end. The attachment, 
when once formed, may perhaps be sincere; but 
it is not founded on any regard to merit, or to the 
intellectual or moral qualities of the object, but to 
the connection of that object toself. It is also ac- 
companied with the same engrossing spirit which 
we formerly noticed in regard to another propen- 
sity. The self-esteeming person can not endure 
that his friend should love another better than, or 
even equally, with himself. When the parties are 
of opposite sex, this unfortunate feeling becomes 
peculiarly irritable and tormenting, and forms the 
disposition to jealousy, which is the cause of so 
much misery in the world. 

When Self-Esteem and Combativeness are pre- 
dominant in the character, we find an irritability 
added to the love of contention, which is some- 
times as amusing asitis troublesome. The self- 
esteeming combative man is a perfect spitfire; the 
smallest appearance of opposition puts him in a 
fume, and yet he can as little endure that you 
should agree with him; for he will on no account 
agree with you. You can not annoy him more than 
by saying that you are entirely of his opinion; he 
will endeavor to prove the contrary. He is snap- 
pish and worrying, and is “nothiag if not criti- 
cal.” His element is the gale and the tempest, 
and the gets sick in a calm. A person of this 
stamp once boasted that he never took any one’s 
advice, and that no one could pretend to say he 
was able to manage him; when he to whom he 
addressed himself told him that he was quite mis- 
taken, for that he had always found him perfectly 
manageable. ‘: How?” cries his combative friend, 
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advised me.” ‘I grant you,” replied the other ; 
«* but then I knew you too well ever to advise you 
to do what I wished. When I had any object to 
be served with you, I always requested you to do 
the direct contrary of what I wanted, and thus I 
was sure that you would act exactly agreeably to 
my wishes.” This is a genuine anecdote. The 
individual is now dead, but he was well known to 
many who would bear testimony to this trait in 
his disposition. This spirit of contradiction has 
not escaped the comic poets and writers of farces, 
and nothing can be more laughable than some of 
its examples. As an instance, I may refer to this 
scene in ‘* Love in a Village :” 

“Mrs. Deb. I wish, brother, you would let me 
examine him a little. Justice Woodcock. You 
shan’t say a word to him: you shan’t say a word 
tohim. Mrs. Deb. She says he was recommended 
here, brother: ask him by whom. Justice Wood- 
cock. No, I won’t now, because you desire it.” 

‘*Whenever I am in doubt about anything,” 
says Mr. Bundle, in *‘ The Waterman,” “I always 
ask my wife ; and then, whatever she advises, I do 
the direct contrary.” There are in real life many 
Mr. and Mrs. Bundles. 

Self-Esteem large, with Destructiveness pre- 
dominating, is a fearful combination, unless bal- 
anced by a large proportion of benevolent and 
conscientious sentiment. The individual in whom 
this combination is found predominant (always 
supposing Benevolence and Conscientousness de- 
ficient), will be cruel as a boy and ferocious as a 
man, Hogarth’s Progress of Cruelty is a just and 
melancholy picture of what would be the result of 
this combination in its worst form. The individual 
will be prone to take offense, furious when offended, 
and never forgetting it or forgiving the party of- 
fending. When offenses are of a trifling descrip- 
tion, and do not rise to such importance as to ap- 
pear to deserve a heavier infliction, they will beget 
the feeling of hatred; that inward aversion and 
loathing which extends itself from the offending 
party himself to all that be'ongs to or is con- 
nected with him. But when the offense is of a 
more serious nature, and touches sufficiently near 
any of the other predominant propensities, it gives 
rise to the passion of revenge, and nothing can or 
will satisfy its deadly rancor, except the blood of 
the offender. It is necessary to the full gratifica- 
tion of this feeling, not merely that the offender be 
punished, but that he be punished by him who 
has been injured or offended. We desire to inflict 
the mortal blow, and if we do not inflict it we do 
not care, or rather we do not desire, that it should 
be inflicted by another. Thus Macduff, in the 
first eagerness of his revenge against Macbeth, 
prays to Heaven to 

“ Cut short all intermission. Front to front 

Set thou this fiend of Scotland and myself. 
Within my sword’s length set him ; ¢f he *scape me, 
Heav’n forgive him too.” 
Afterward, when seeking him in battle, he ex- 
claims : 
“Tyrant, show thy face : — 
Tf thou be’st slain, and with no stroke of mine, 
My wife and children’s ghosts are unappeasea,” 

Many instances of a similar kind might be pro 
duced from the tragic poets. In the ‘ Maid’s 
Tragedy,” in the scene where Evadne murders the 
king (a scene infinitely exceeding in horror any- 
thing that Shakspeare ever introduced upon the 


stage) after she has, by a stratagem, fastened him 
| to his chair, and has begun her bloody work by in- 


flicting one wound, she seems to glory in her 
crime, by repeating at every stab the grievous 
wrongs which had led her to such a dreadful ex- 
cess of vengeance. In answer to his cries for 
mercy, she replies : 


“Hell take me then, this for my Lord Amyntor (stab- | 


bing him); 
This for my noble brother; and thés stroke 
For the most wronged of women.” . 
When, however, to the combination now considered 
is added an ample endowment of the better senti- 
ments, the individual will be irascible, and sub- 
ject to starts of sudden rage; but when these are 
over (and their very fury will soon work itself 
out) the better sentiments will regain the ascend- 
ant, and he will repent what he has said or done 
under their influence. It may even be that, in 
order to make up for the injustice which his anger 
has made him commit, he will go as far to the op- 
posite extreme of kindness and generosity. There 
are persons of this character who are reputed to 
be very passionate, but very good-hearted; and 
whom you will find striking their children for 
trifling faults in one minute, and the next over- 
whelming them with caresses. We have been told 
of a lady who was extremely apt to get into a rage 
with her woman, but as soon as the fit of passion 
was over, she endeavored to make up for the hard 
words, or perhaps blows, she had given her, by 
bestowing on her some gown, or other article of 
apparel, and so common had this become, and so 
completely had the maid got into her mistress’s 
cue, that when she had set her heart on any new 
piece of dress, she generally contrived to irritate 
her mistress by some petty fault, when she was 
sure afterward to be repaid with what she wanted. 

[T0 BE CONTINUED. ] 





INSTRUCTIVE BIOGRAPHY—NO. 1. 


BY TA. DD. vis 





In no department of literature do we find so 
much to entertain and instruct as in that of 
biography. Without biography, history would 
become a dry and unentertaining collection of 
naked facts which would seem to lack the neces- 
sary cohesion. We might learn that there were 
such {men as Adam, and Noah, and Moses, and 
David, and Joshua, and Simon Peter, and St. 
Paul, and John; but for the discrimination of 
character, we must have the intellectual and 
spiritual life delineated. We must know what a 
man or woman has said as well as done; how they 
have felt, enjoying and suffering ; how they have 
lived with their fellows in the discharge of their 
relative duties; what kind of fathers and moth- 
ers, and brothers and sisters and children they 
have been; how, as rulers, they have governed, 
and subjects they have served; as soldiers, they 
have patriotically served their country, or igno- 
miniously betrayed its dearest interests. With- 
out this, Simon Peter might be Simon Magus, and 
the great Leader of the Hebrews might be the 
captain of a banditti on the plains of the frozen 
zone. What a charm is added to King David 
when we read his private diary, as recorded in 
the Psalms! Any mighty man might have built 
the Temple, and outvied him in his magnificence ; 





but if that man had made no revelations of such 
great devotion, such glorious insights to the hu- 
man soul, such magnificent outpourings of his own 
exalted and sublime imagination, such paternal 
tenderness of spirit, he might have been, instead 
of the greatest moral hero born among men, a 
mere Alexander or Bonaparte, whose monument 
should be in stone, cold and soulless as himself. 
Men might look upon the one and read the history 
of his thronging hosts reposing on the banks of 
that old Eastern river, and mourning that there 
were for its leader no more worlds for their con- 
quests, or the other of his suffering cohorts amid 
the resistless storms of the Alps, or the equally 
conquering snows of Russia, in which his brave 
vassals were overwhelmed as with a shroud of hu- 
miliation and forgetfulness. 

But what a living monument, covered all over 
with cloven tongues of fire, every one of which 
speaks with the breath of the Everlasting, reveal- 
ing to us the inward and outward life of the great 
king, is that sweet and simple lyric the Book of 
Psalms! How will it continue to grow in beauty 
and attractiveness, when the bronze statues and 
stone mausoleums over the ashes of earth’s great- 
est heroes shall have crumbled into dust and 
passed into oblivion ! 

The names of Napoleon and Alexander will live 
forever, and their deeds be the themes of his- 
torians and poets so long as poesy lasts and his- 
torysshall float on the current of time, and shall 
excite the admiration of mankind until that stream 
shall be swallowed up in the mighty ocean into 
which it flows; but the great heart of humanity 
shall preserve, while that heart shall beat, the 
sweet memories of the saint who kept his harp of 
song so harmoniously attuned to all that is dear 
in the human soul; who kept his spirit so near the 
gates of heaven that the notes of angels were re- 
flected through his golden pen to wondering saints 
on earth. 


David was a man with a man’s faults—human 
with his failing, and halting humanity prominent 
in his picture; but we would not have but one 
perfect model in the race, for then we should lack 
the human experience which his biography un- 
folds. We would not have the record of his event- 
ful career contain one weakness less, or efface one 
false step from his path in life. How many count- 
less hearts have yearned in his prayers, have 
mourned in his sorrows, have rejoiced in his de- 
liverances, have groaned under his burdens, and 
exulted in his song of triumphs! Perhaps there is 
no book on earth so thoroughly read, so frequently 
meditated—and simply because it is the reflection 
of every man’s heart who reads it. 


Who has not regretted, while reading the life 
of David, that he died and left no picture of him- 
self behind? But Purenoxrocy enables us to 
erect his statue, and to give us a clew to his pres- 
ence. Give a true phrenologist his prominent 
traits of character, and he will immediately sup- 
ply the deficiency by forming his true picture in 
his mind’s workings. A cultivation of phreno- 
logical knowledge will enable any one to appre- 
ciate the characters of whom he reads, and to 
make him a “ veritable, living reality.” Not only 
so. It will give a zest to his reading akin to that 
he would feel in reading of a person with whom 
he had been for a long while acquainted. It helps 
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him to reconcile incongruities, and to straighten 
up those contradictions of character which are al- 
ways perplexing, not to say painful, whether we 
meet them in biography or in actual life. 

When, for instance, we read of Washington that 
he possessed a temper to which any other than he 
would have fallen captive, and yet submitted to 
it only sufficient to show its terrible existence, we 
wonder what secret power controlled him, and at- 
tribute it to the grace of God. Phrenology gives 
the key to his character, and illustrates the im- 
portance of instilling into our children the neces- 
sity of knowing themselves, that they may govern 
themselves. We have a few sharp-pointed in- 
stances in the life of Washington, never, we be- 
lieve, befor made public, by which, by and-by, 
we intend to illustrate our subject. 

Our purpose, in the present series of papers, is 
to give the leading characteristics of some of 
America’s great men, with extracts from their 
published biographies or private histories con- 
firmatory of these characteristics, and subserving 
the interests of humanity, and illumining the 
science to which this Journat is devoted. 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 


Hiterury Aotices. 


Booxs ror Home ImproveMENT— comprising 
“How to Write,” “* How to Talk,” “How to Behave,” 
and “ How to do Business.” Complete in one volume. 
New York: Fowier anp Weis. Price, $1 50. 


This volume is worth a dozen of the popular novels, 
called “literature,” that find their way to the homes of our 
people, because while, like the novel, it exerts a positive 
influence, its effects are not based upon false premises. 
What we most need to learn as a people, is how to live 
rationally, how to act, talk, and write truthfully, unaffect- 
edly, naturally—and how to do all this intelligently. The 
tone and character of these hand-books are unexception- 
able, and the greatest praise we can bestow upon them is 
to say, that they embrace a great amount of that uncom- 
mon article, common sense. 

Especially do we commend to our readers that portion 
of the book which tells ‘how to do business.” No man 
can read it without rising from its perusal the stronger for 
it. We have no space for extended review, but we believe 
our embarrassments in business matters are in most cases 
the result of a want of this kind of knowledge. Business 
is not supposed to have any moral base, or need any moral 
element in its superstructure. At least, the mass of busi- 
ness men act as if this was their view of the philosophy of 
business. And, perhaps, our system of exchange has 
brought about this result—perhaps, we say, the aystem is 
responsible for this state of things. 

A friend of ours told us, the other day, that when he 
started in life, an old teacher called him into his office 
and gave him this advice: “ You are going into the world, 
to struggle with it; the best advice I can give you js, in 
matters of business treat every man you deal with as if 
he were a—rascal.” Our friend said he thought it rather 
hard advice, but subsequent experience had satisfied him 
it was about the only mode of self-preservation. This is a 
hard doctriue to teach and to believe, but the practices of 
business men teach it, and prove that they believe it.— 
Prairie Farmer, Chicago. 

















Go Correspondents. 


S. H. S.—You statein all your books, that your 
works are for sale at No. 231 Arch Street, Philadelphie. I 
have made inquiries, and they tell me thatthere is nothing 
there of the kind. L[should like to know if your publica- 
tions are for sale there or not. Answer through PHREN- 
OLOGICAL JOURNAL, if you please, 

Ans. Our books were for sale at 231 Arch Street for sev- 
eral years, and the books then printed have that place 
named in the imprint. Nota few of our works are scat- 


tered up and down the land with 131 Nassau Street, N. Y. 





on the title-page, and letters are often addressed to us at 
that number. But for a year or two the Philadelphia 
establishment has been at 922 Chestnut Street, and since 
1854, our New York office and book store is at 808 Broad- 
way. Itis possible some of our books still have the old 
imprint in them, but nearly all have been changed. 


A. B.—Does the cultivation of an organ increase 
its size? and if so, can an organ which is only average be 
increased by cultivation to the size of large? and if not cul- 
tivated, will they decrease in size? What faculties are 
necessary for a novel-writer ? 


Ans, It is one of the fundamental doctrines of Phrenol- 
ogy, that exercise increases the size of organs and their 
power of manifestation. We think a person fifteen years 
old could, by culture, increase an organ of average size to 
that of large. We know that disuse weakens organs, and 
we believe that it induces a decrease of their size, the same 
as muscles become flabby, weak, and small by the want of 
use. The developments necessary for a novel-writer are 
an active emotional temperament, large Ideality and Spir- 
ituality, strong social dispositions, large Constructiveness, 
and large perceptive organs. 
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A WORD WITH OUR FRIENDS. 








In Jury and in JANUARY we begin new Volumes of this 
JouRNAL. Those whose subscriptions close with the pres- 
ent number, can now forward, with their request for re- 
newal, the names of their neighbors as new subscribers. 
May we not hope for a very large accession to our list to 
begin with the new volume? We will print the man- 
elevating truths, and trust to our co-working friends in 
every neighborhood to find the readers. Now is the time 
to begin the good work. 











Husiness Notices. 


Tue Juty NumsBer commences the Turety- 
Srconp Vol. of the AMERICAN PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL. 

PosraGe.—The postage on this JourNAL to 
any part of the United States is six cents a year. The 
postage is payable in advance at the office of delivery. 

TEACHERS, Epirors, CLERGYMEN, and others, 
are invited to obtain subscribers in the neighborhood where 
they reside. Traveling Agents may obtain Certificates 
from the Publishers, on presenting suitable recommenda- 
tions. ‘ 

Sever au Bank Notes, Postage Stamps, or small 
Gold Coins, may be inclosed and sent in a letter to the 
Publishers, without increasing the postage. 

SusBscRIBERS may remit for one, two, three, or 
more years, a8 may be convenient. The amount will be 
credited, and the Jovurnat sent the full time. 

Persons ordering from agents or dealers must 
look to them for the supply of the Journal or paper. 

We will club with any newspaper or magazine 
published in New York, Boston, or Philadelphia. 

FrRrenps—Co-woRKERS— VOLUNTARY AGENTS, 
in every neighborhood, are invited to engage in the good 
work of extending the circulation of these unique and val- 
uable periodicals. <A little well-directed effort, just now, 
during the long winter evenings, will double our list of 
readers, and thus scatter invaluable blessings among thou- 
sands. May we not hear from you? 

PRESENT SUBSCRIBERS are our main reliance. 
Those who know the utility of the Journal will work for 
it, and recommend it to their friends and neighbors, that 
they too may participate in the benefits of its teachings. 

HAVING BEEN & member of a club at some 
previous time does not entitle persons to renew their sub- 
scriptions at club rates, except a new club is formed. Our 
terms are: for 10 copies (ordered at once) one year, $5; 
5 copies, $3; single copy, $1. 

Ciuss may be made up of persons receiving 
their Journals at different post-offices. It often occurs that 
old subscribers are desirous of making a present of a vol- 
ume to friends at a distance. 

Suspscrrpers IN THE British Provinces 


should remit, in addition to the amount of subscriptions, 
money to prepay American postage, which is 6 cents a 
year on each Journal and 26 cents a year on Lire ILLvs- 
TRATED. 





PROAPECTUS OFsSTHE 











Tue only publication in the world devoted to the 
science of human nature, mentally and physically, 
opens with the next number its thirty-second vol- 
ume, and appeals confidently to the lovers of pro- 
gress and of mankind to continue that support 
which has hitherto given it so wide a field of in- 
fluence and such a vast power for good. 

The Objects of the Journal 
are, to teach man his own nature; his capabili- 
ties, and how to use them to the best possible ad- 
vantage; his defects, and how to correct them. 


Errors of Habit and Education 
will be clearly set forth in the light of Phrenology 
and;Physiology, and the true remedy expounded. 


Phrenology, 
in its application to home education, domestic 
government, self-culture, selection of pursuits, 
choice of apprentices, clerks, partners in business, 
or companions for life, will be, as heretofore, the 
leading feature of the work. 


Young Men Ambitious to Develop 
their powers and qualify themselves, by Self-Cul- 
ture, for USEFULNEss and SUCCESS IN LIFE; 


Teachers who would Learn 
by a simple method how to draw out the intellect 
and cultivate the dispositions of their pupils ; 
Mothers Desiring a Guide 
to the best means of forming the character and 
preserving the health and morals of their children; 


Merchants Anxious to Select 
wisely, manage judiciously, and educate properly, 
their clerks and confidential assistants ; 
Mechanics wishing to Choose 
apprentices and train them for their own particu- 
lar trades; and every one who would learn 


How to Study Character, 
select friends, business partners, connubial com- 
panions, and general associates; but, above all, 
HOW TO TRAIN ONE’S OWN CAPABILITIES, in the 
BEST POSSIBLE WAy to secure personal develop- 
ments, will find the Journal a Monitor and Friend. 


the Journal will be Profusely Mlustrated 
with portraits of the great, the good, and the 
vicious ; engravings of useful inventions, of archi- 
tecture, animals, fruits, etc., and published 


On the Following Very Low Terms: 


Single Copy, one year, $1 00 | Ten Copies, one year, #5 00 
Five Copies, one year, 800| Twenty Copies for 10 00 


ADDRESS FOWLER & WELLS, 
808 BROADWAY, New Yor. 





(= Our terms are, PAYMENT IN ADVANCE. 
No Journal sent before or longer than paid for. 

SeveraL Bank Notes, Postage Stamps, or 
small Gold or Silver Coins, may be inclosed and sentin a 
letter to the Publishers, without increasing the postage. 

Remirrances.—Checks, Drafts, or Bills on 
New York, Boston, or Philadelphia. properly indorsed, 
may be remitted. 
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Advertisements. 


ADVERTISEMENTs intended for this Journal, to 
secure insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or bee 
fore the 10th of the month previous to the one in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 
should be sent in at once. 

TreRMs.—T wenty-five cents a line each insertion. 





Gray’s Trxt-Booxs mn Borany. 
I. How Plants Grow, '00 cuts........... #0 5 
II. Lessons in Botany, 350 cuts........... 1 00 
IIl, Manual of Botany so. mew cee eee oe 1 50 
IV. Manual and Lessons.................. 2 25 
Y. Manual of Botany (illustrated)........ 2 50 
VI. Structural and Systematic Botany..... 2 00 


These works are recommended by the MOST DISTIN- 
GuIsHED Naturauists of America and England, where 
they are used in the best Colleges, Academies, etc. Sev- 
eral pages of testimonials are given in our DEsoRIPTIVE 
CATALOGUE, and EpucaTionaAL News sent /ree to teach- 
ers on request. 

The series is beautifully illustrated with over 2,500 
ORIGINAL DRAWINGS from nature. 

Single copies of such as are used in classes sent at half 
price to Teachers for examinatjon with a view to introduc- 
tion. Liberal terms for first supplies. 2 

Sold by booksellers generally. Published by 


IVISON PHINNEY & CO., 
Nos. 48 and 50 Walker Street, New York. 


ForEIGN PATENTS. 


Persons having inventions on which they are desirous of 
securing foreign patents, will do well to correspond with 
us before making other arrangements to secure them. 
Our arrangements in Europe are very complete, and our 
charges moderate. Prudence requires that applications 
for patents in Europe, particularly in England, should be 
made as early as possible. The drawings for English ap- 
plications (which are required to be on parchment) are 
made in our own office, which enables us to carry out the 
wishes and tastes of the inventor more perfectly than if 
we allowed them to be prepared in England. 

A “prov'sional protection” may be obtained in England 
for a sma!l part of the whole expense of obtaining a patent, 
and this, while it secures the invention, allows the patentee 
some little time to pay the balance of the funds. Address, 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


NEW BOOK IN PRESS. 
AN EXPOSITION 
OF THE 


SwepisH Movement-Cure. 


EMBRACING 
The History and Philosophy of this system of Medical 
Treatment, with examples of Single Movements, and 
directions for their use in various forms of Chronic Dis- 
ease, forming a complete manual of exercises; together 
with 
A SUMMARY OF THE PRINCIPLES OF GENERAL 
HYGIENE. 

By Grorcre H. Taytor, A.M.. M.D., Principal Physician 
to the Remedial Hygienic Institute of New York City. 

Price, post-paid, $1 25, Address 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 








Pittrspure Warter-CurE.—A 
first-class (we, in its sixth year; room for over 10) 
patients. Send for Circular to H, FREASE, M.D., Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 











AMERICAN AND ForEIGn Sre- 


REOSCOPIC EMPORIUM.—An extensive and varied 
assortment of American and Foreign Views and Groups 
always on hand, at the lowest prices, and of the best 
qua a Y. 

New invoices received per every arrtval from Europe. 
Having agents in England and France, we are certain to 
receive the latest views published in either country, and 
our stock will be found both extensive and well selected. 
A LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE, 

Parties at a distance sending us #8, $5, $10, $15, $20, or 
$25, can have a good instrument, and such pictures as they 
may request, sent by Express. 

All orders will be executed with care, and our friends 
may depend upon receiving a good and satisfactory selec- 
tion. 

Merchants from every section of the country are respect- 
fully invited to make an examination of our stock before 
purchasing elsewhere. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 


Lire InLustRATED.—A FIRST- 


class pictorial weekly, for the family, the merchant, 
mechanic, artisan, farmer, planter, manufacturer, builder, 
fruit-grower, etc. #2 a year. 

Address, FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 
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MACHINES! 


{ MetuHopist Book Concern, 
No. 200 Muiberry Street, New York. 


Being in constant receipt of inquiries from our brethren 
respecting Sewing-Machines, with requests to recommend 
and purchase, we have, in conjunction with some lady 
friends, carefully and thoroughly examined the various 
machines of practical value for family sewing, and find 
those made by Tor WHEELER & WILSON MANUFACTURING 
Company, No. 505 Broadway, New York, to fully combine 
the essentials of a good instrument, and such as we can 
confidently recommend. 

Having seen so favorable results from their use, in our 
own and the households of our friends, we are desirous 
that their benefits should be shared by all our brethren, 
and hence have interested ourselves in their behalf. 

With best wishes, your brethren, 


ABEL STEVENS, Tomas CARLTON, 


JAMES F Loy, J. Porter, 
DANIEL WISE, J. Bens. Epwarps, 
Davip Terry, W. A. Cox. 





ConicaL WASHING 
MACHINE, 

PRICE ONLY $10. 

PRICE ONLY TEN DOLLARS. 


FRENCH’s 








One woman, with this simple, compact, durable, porta- 
ble, efficient, and economical machine, can easily and 
perfectly do the washing of an ordinary family before 
break fast. 

This is the only machine that will wash all kinds of 
clothes perfeetly without injury. It has been tested in the 
laundry of French’s Hotel and elsewhere, with all other 
washing machines making any pretensions to novelty, and 
has, in every instance, performed its work in less than half 
the time required by any other, and much more thoroughly 
and satisfactorily. a 

It will wash a single handkerchief, collar, lace sleeve, 
six shirts, or all of these articles together, without the ne- 
cessity of soaking or boiling. 

These results are produced by the constant reaction of 
the suds, and not by friction of rubbiog surfaces. It is 
admirably adapted for introduction into houses with sta- 
tionary tubs, as it may be inclosed and connected with 
the waste and water pipes, and will make an important 
feature in houses “ with all tve modern improvements.” 

In Families, Laundries, Hotels, boarding-houses, Hos- 
pitals, Asylun.s, Boarding-schools, on Ships and Steamers, 
aod in the Army, it will be found unequaled and indis- 
pensable, 

This machine may be seen in operation at the laundry 
of French’s Hotel, and at the dépct, No. 419 Broadway, 
corner of Canal Street. 


PRICE ONLY TEN DOLLARS. 

Entire satisfaction given or the money returned. 

N. B.—The undersigned, Proprietors, are now prepared 
to organize agencies for the sale of these machines in all 
paris of the country, and to supply orders to any extent. 

Agents wanted in all parts of the United States. 

Send for a Circular. P. & R. FRENCH. 








‘Tue Mintwricut AxD MILLER’s 


GUIDE, illustrated by twenty-eight descriptive plates, 
with additions and corrections. A valuable work. In 
one large volume. Sheep, prepaid by mail, $2 75. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
3808 Broadway, New York. 





EmPpLloyMENT.—PLEASANT AND 


PROFITABLE.— Young men in every neighborhood may 
have healthful, pleasant, and profitable employment by 
engaging in the sale of our new and valuable books, and 
canvassing for our popular family journals. Our new and 
useful books showlu be placed within the reach of -very 
Samily in the lund. Thousands of copies might be sold 
where they have never yet been introduced. <A few dol- 
lars—say $15 or $25- is enough to commence with. Young 
men, teachers, clergymen, traveling agents, a// may en- 
gage in this good enterprise, with profit to themselves and 
great good to others. Our first-class journals are every- 
where popular, and canvassers will find them well adapted 
to the wants of the people in every neighborhood. For 
terms and particulars, address FOWLER aND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. ; 
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To Tracuers sanp LirTERARY 
INSTITUTIONS. 


IVISON, PHINNEY & CO, New York, will send’ 
gratis and prepaid, on application, their NEW DESORIP- 
TIVE CATALOGUE ((68 pages, 8vo.), of the 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 
including the most “is hl and late initial and higher 
books in Spelling, Reading, Arithmetic, Mathematics, 
History, Geography, Writing, Music, Language, Chemis- 
try, Philosophy, Botany, Geology, etc., making over 100 
volumes of choice progressive 

SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS. 


THE EDUCATIONAL NEWS (No. 5 lately issued) 
sent free to Teachers. 

Specimen Copies of Books to Teachers, and first supplies 
for Classes, on very liberal terms. 


IVISON, PHINNEY & CO., 
Nos. 48 and 50 Walker Street, New York. 


VALUABLE Books For FARMERS. 


MILCH COWS AND DAIRY FARMING, comprising 
the best and most reliab!e information upon the Breeds, 
Breeding, and Management of Cattle in health and dis- 
ease, embodying the most recent improvements, and 
adapted to farming in the United States and British Prov- 
inces ; with an Appendix, containing an_account of the 
new disease so destructive to cattle. By Charles L. Flint, 
Secretary of the Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture. 
Fully illustrated. 12mo. Price, *1 25. 

GRASSES AND FORAGE PLANTS. A Practical 
Treatise, comprising the Natural History, Comparative 
Nutritive Value, Methods of Cultivating, rapes: and 
Curing, and the Management of Grass Lands in the United 
States and British Provinces. By Charles L. Flint, Secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture. 
With 170 Engravings. Fifth edition, revised and en- 
larged. 12mo. Price, #1 25. 

For sale by FOWLER AND WELLS, 

U8 Broadway, New York. 


Tuer BuitpEr’s Gump; or, Com- 
PLETE SYSTEM OF ARCHITECTURE. Iilustrated 
by Sixty-six Engravings, which exhibit the Orders of 
Architecture. Designed for the vse of Buil ters, Carpet - 
ters, and Joimers. By Asher Benjamin. Sheep, $2 50. 

FOWLER AND WELLS 
803 Broadway, New York. 





THe Human Votce; 


Its Right Management in Speaking. Reading, afd 
Debating—including the Principles of True Eloquence ; 
together with the Functions of the Vocal Organs—the 
Cultivation of the Ear—the Disorders of the Vocal and 
Articulating Organs— Origin and Construction of the En- 
glish Language—Proper Methods of Delivery—Reme- 
dial Effects of Reading and Speaking, ete. By the Rev. 
W. W. Cazalet. New York: Fow1Ler anp WELLS, pub- 

. lishers. Pre-paid by mail, in pamphlet, for 15 cents, in 
muslin, 25 cents. 

The author says: ‘‘ The work I now present to the pub- 
lic is the result of much thought and study over a period 
of more than fifteen years. Having myself suffered from 
relaxution of throat, and the feeling of exhaustion after 
speaking and reading, I set to work to consider the cause, 
This Jed me to investigate the mechanism and action of the 
vocal organ, and the result has been the present work, in 
which I have endeavored to show the natural action of all 
the organs concerned in the formation of speech. I speak 
confidentuy of the effect that must follow from attention to 
the rules I have laid down, not only from my own case, 
but also from that of others to whom I have imparted these 
principles.” 





Tur Purenotoeicar Bust, 


designed especially for Learners ; showing the 
exact location of all the Organs of the Brain, 
juily developed, which will enable every one 
to study the sci: nce witbout an instractor. It 
muy be packed and sent with safety by ex- 
press, or as freight (not by mail), to any part 
of the world. Price, including box for pack- 
ing, only $1:5. FOWLER AND WELLS. 


“ This ia one of the most ingenious inventions of the age, 
A cast made of plaster of Paris, the size of the human head, 
on which the exact location of each of the Phrenoiogical 
Organs is represented, fully developed, with all the divisions 
and classifications. ‘Those who csn not obtain the services 
of a professor may learn. in a v ty short time, from this 
model head, the whole ecience of Phrenology, 80 far as the 
ocations of the Organs are concerned.”.—W. Y. Daily Sun. 


FarMERS AND THEIR WIVES, 


Sons, and Daughters—al/ ought to see LIFE ILLUS- 
TRATED. Only a Quarter for three months, 











READER, WHAT SAY YOU TO GET- 


ting up a Club for LIFE ILLUSTRATED? Ask a few 
neighbors to join, and have four copies three months for 
+ $1, You will like it. A single copy 3 months, ¥5 cents. 
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ALL THE REQUISITES FOR 
PHYSIOLOGICAL, PHRENOLOGICAL, AND HY- 
DROPATHIOC LECTURERS AND PRACTITIONERS 

MAY RE ORDERED OF 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
By Mail or Ewpress. 
PHYSIOLOGY. 
A beautiful set of anatomical and physiological plates, 


six in number, mounted on canvas and rollers, or color- 
ed. Price, $12. 

Also, Lambert’s Anatomical Charts on rollers, colored, 
six in the set. Price, $6. 

Also, Weber’s ditto, size of life, eleven in the set. 
Price, $25. 

Manikins, from $325 to $1,000 each. 

Skeletons—French wired—ready for use, from $35 to 


$45 each. 
HYDROPATHY. 
Ris AGREE BT RINCY CHOMOULN sass 9 5. sie o-eia:aiela:o sie: 4'6i6.0\bieso'sie $3 00 
Dr. Shew’s Family Physician........... 0.0. ce eco ee 2 50 
Water-Cure in Chronic Diseases.............-0-+00 1 50 
Domestic Practice of Hydropathy .................. 1 50 
Water-Cure Library, seven volumes, and other stand-- 
ard works. 


The New Pocket Syringe 
Breast Pumps. setae 
NID IMSISILE Ce dae nen sear necdtls aateccole cece cseess o 


PHRENOLOGY. 

Specimens for Societies and Private Cabinets. Forty of 
our best Specimens, size of Life. Cast from the heads of 
John Quincey Adams, Aaron Burr, George Combe, Elihu 
Burritt, T. H. Benton, Henry Clay, Rev. Dr. Dodd, Thomas 
A. Emmett, Dr. Gall, Sylvester Graham, J. C. Neal, Silas 
Wright, Black Hawk, Osceola, ete., ete. They can be 
packed and sent as freight or express with safety. Price, 
only $25 for forty casts. 

Also, Fowler’s Phrenology, Combe’s Phrenology, Phre- 
nological Charts, and marked Busts. 






CrayomAseags «i ims .Sianda aigsiitiedh vs ote sted $1 50 to $3 00 
WteR OMOe FLCAGS 55 Sgcarcle « ols. mab «njeinalde oc 300 “ 5 00 
GT ETORUS adc cicisas ces 4.10 onset sie v's 400 “ 8 00 





Tur Youna Man’s Way To 


INTELLIGENCE, RESPECTABILITY, HONOR, AND 
USEFULNESS.—This is a very excellent work, and 
every young man should procure a copy. Price, prepaid 
by mal, 50 cents. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


OUR JOURNALS. 
LIFE [LLUSTRATED: A Fixsr- 


Cuass WEEKLY PrcororraL Famity Paprr, devoted to 
News, Literature, Science, the Arts; to Entertainment, 
Improvement, and Progress, A large, handsome quarto 
Published weekly, at $2 00 a year, or $1 00 for half a year 


THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL: 
Hydropathy, its Philosophy and Practice; Physiology, 
Anatomy, and the Laws of Life and Health, given by the 
best writers. Illustrated, Monthly, only $1 00 a year. 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: 
gives Practical Instructions to learners, with Directions for 
the Cultivation and Improvement of Mankind. In Quarto 
form. Amply Illustrated with Portraits. $1 00 a year. 


2 For #3 00 all three Journals will be sent a year, 
by FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 














All works on PuysioLocy, PHrRENOLOGY, HypropatTny, 
PronoGRrapny, and the NaturAL Screnoxgs generally, may 
be obtained of FowLrr anp WELLs, New York. 





AVOIDABLE CAUSES OF DISEASE. 
Price, $1. 
MARRIAGE AND ITS VIOLATIONS. Price, 25 cts. 


The above-named books, by Dr. Elles, are worthy of 
general circulation. We have made arrangements with 
the publisher to furnish them, wholesale and retail, at his 


lowest prices. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 


EVERY TEACHER should have 
Tue Riaut Worp In THe Ricut 


PLACE: A Pooxrt Dictionary or Synonyms, TECH- 
NICAL ‘(ERMS, ABBREVIATIONS, ForEIGN Purases, ete., 
ete., with a Chapter on Punctuation and Proot- Reading. 
This is an indispensable companion for every writer and 
speaker who would say exactly what he means, and 
neither more nor le-s. and say it inthe best way. Price, 
50 cents. FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 











Sue Can’r Keep Hovusr wirnout 
IT.—A mother says: ‘“‘ Having been a subscriber for 
LIFE ILLUSTRATED three years, I feel that I can not 
keep house without it.” Glad of it. This is a sample of 
letters received by us daily. Sent months for 25 cents, 








AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. . 
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VALUABLE Booxs sy Matn.— 


Copies of any work will be sent by mail, postage paid, on 
receipt of the price. 


Metal-Worker’s Assistant... ......cscecessoses #4 00 
Hand-Book for Engineers..................005 1 50 
Overman on the Manufacture of Iron.......... 5 00 
PAIOPICRINIARULGEs coat ster ties cise cree clelselnpnnes 1 00 
Cabinet-Maker’s Companion...... bixsieiiela €u 75 
Builder’s CLO Sie Oe fein db scerniniaie Wares gaa 1 0) 
Dyer’s Oe Preece cose crete. 15 
Paper-Hanger’s Gon Yasyey «res aalethe 257-2 75 
Turner’s COME oi3)o. 2a ciatalslsieal aale/s'sie 75 
Cotton-Spinner's AOCTES WIUS Laie ee oan ss 8 50 
Machinisw’s, Engineer’s, etc., Companion....... 1 25 
Mechanics, their Principles and Practical A ppli- 
Cationestt. 20s. 220. TR. S20 «A oes 2 08 75 
Millwright’s Guide, with many Illustrations.... 2 50 


FOWLER AND WELLS 
808 Broadway, New York. 


EVERY STUDENT AND CONVERSATIONIST needs 
Tne Riaut Worp in tHE Riautr 


PLACE: A Pocxer Dictionary or Synonyms, TRCH- 
NICAL Terms, ABBREVIATIONS, ForEIGN PHRAssEs, etc., 


etc., with a Chapter on Punctuation and Proof-Reading. 
This is an indispensable companion for every writer and 
speaker who would say exactly what he means, and 
neither more nor less, and say it inthe best way. Price, 
50 cents. FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 











FOR 
HOME IMPROVEMENT. 


How to Write; 


A New Pooxer MANUAL OF COMPOSITION AND LETTER 
Writine. Just the thing for everybody who has occasion 
to write— 


Business LETTERS, 


Love Lerrrrs, 
Famity Lerrers, 


Notes AND Carbs, AND 
FRIENDLY LETTERS, NEWSPAPER ARTICLES ; 


or anything else. No young man or young woman in the 
country can afford to be without this popular and indis- 
pensable little manual. Price 30 cents; muslin, 50 cents. 


How to Tax; 


A New Pooxrer MANUAL OF CONVERSATION AND DEBATE. 
Exceedingly useful to every one who would talk— 


CoRRECTLY, In THE SHop, 

CLEARLY, In tHe Drawine-Room, 
FLUENTLY, In Desatine Sooterty, 
Fororsiy, In THE LEGISLATURE, 
ELOQUENTLY, AND At PusBiio MEETINGS, 
EFFECTIVELY ; On ALL Occasions. 


Probably no work in the English language contains so 
much useful matter on this subject, in so small a space ; 
and it is not a grammar, but an interesting book to read. 
Price 80 cents; in muslin, 50 cents. 


How to Brnave; 


A New Pocket MANvAL or REPUBLICAN ETIQUETTE AND 
Guipr To Correct PersonaL Hasirs. If you desire to 
know what Good Manners require— 


Av Home, As A GuEsT, 
On THE STREET, In CONVERSATION, 
Ava Party, At PLACES OF AMUSEMENT, 


Ar Cnurcn, In TRAVELING, 
At TABLE, In THE CoMPANY OF LADIES, 
As A Host, Ln CourtsHip— 


This is the bouk you want. The New York fvening 
Mirror pronounces this “the most complete thing of the 
kind we have ever seen.” It is already accepted as a 
standard work on the subject of manners. Price 30 cents; 
in muslin, 50 cents. 


How to Do Bustnzss ; 


A New Pocket Manvat of Practical Affairs, and Guide to 
Success in the various Pursuits of Life. Indispensable— 


In THE CounTiInG-Room, For THE CLERK, 

In THE STORE, For THE APPRENTICE, 
IN THE SHOP, For THr Farmer-Boy, 
In THe MARKET, For tar Boox-AGEnt, 
ON THE FARM, For Au Business MEN, 
EVERYWHERE, For EveryBopy, 


It teaches how to choose a pursuit, how to educate one’s 
self for it, and how to follow it with certain success, It is 
eminently practical, and adapted to the wants of all classes. 
Price, 30 cents; muslin, 50 cents. 

FowLerR AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 
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How to Live: 


Savine AnD W:stTiInG; or, Domestic Economy 
InLustrRATED by the Life of Two Families of 
Opposite Character, Habits, and Practices, in a 
Pleasant Tale of Real Life, Useful Lessons 
in Housekeeping, and How to Live, How 
to Have, How to Gain, and How to be Happy; 
including the Story of A Dime a Day. By 


Soron Rosinson. 1860. 12mo, 3840 pages. 
Price 75 cents. Prepaid by mail on receipt of 
rice. New York: Fowier anp WEL Ls, Pub- 


lishers, 308 Broadway. 

[To give a more definite idea of this fresh work, 
we give below an abstract from the Table of Con- 
tents. ] 


Economy ILLUSTRATED IN A PAIR OF SHOES— 
Mrs. Doolittle is disgusted with the meanness of Mrs. 
Saverr—She contrasts Mrs. Savery’s kitchen with her own 
—Children and check aprons—Mrs. Doolittle disgusted 
with the economy of a supper that costs nothing—How to 
work a garden—Kconomy of space—The Watermelon, and 
where it grew. 


SALINDA LOVEWELL—A NINE DAYS’ WONDER— 
Economy ot the bed-room arrangements—The trunks and 
their contents- Warming the house—A new radiator—The 
book shelves—Hanging up the dresses—Economy in fur- 
niture—The Magic Cbair— Mattress making—Making rag 
carpets—Faney work—Evening readings—Mush— White 
and yellow meal—Silver ware—True art of couking—Tea- 
table lectures - How to boil a piece of meat—The secret of 
good food. . 


THE BREAKFAST — Economy IN FoopD — 
Dough-nuts—The musquito net—Carpets and calicoes— 
Rats—Scripture answers—How to make bread—Bees in 
the city—A cause for everything—Ship-bu'lding—All for 
the best— Keeping out moths—Saving trifles—The poul- 
try house—Deodorizing—The grape-vine—-The garden— 
The cistern— Washing dishes— Cheap soap. 


Dier—Errecr oF PORK EATING—Tobacco— 
Condiments—Clothing — Fashion — Folly in eating and 
sleeping—Walking exercise—Value of good temper — 
Punctuality— Housebold teachings — Botany — Economy 
not parstmony—Cure of the sick— Cure of Erysipelas— 
Family amusements. 


SATURDAY IN THE KITCHEN—The rice pud- 
ding—Soup—Preparation for Sunday—Iced tea—How to 
treat servants— Horsemanship for girls—Magnetie power 
of the voice—The Doolittles’ turn-out—A sensible man’s 
will—The farm-house—Trees by the roadside—The barn 
—The wind-mill—The strawberry bed— Uncle Samuel 
and the children—Country bread—Strawberries and cream 
at home. 


Visir To THE DooxttrLes — Influence upon 
character—Rough and tumble fight of the boys, and the 
result—Oil upon the waters—Behind the Scenes —The 
Doolittle tea-table. 


Home inrLuencEesS—The effect of drinking— 
Plotting villai s—Doolittle gets bis picture taken—Insub- 
ordination — A family scene — Doolittle in the lawyer’s 
office—The budget of news—The experiment of city life 
ended, 


A MATCH BROKEN uPp—The return home— For- 
giveness — Mr. Doolittle and daughters—Talk of moving. 


Marriace—As man and wife should live—The 
old bouse—Pleasant surprise—The old bedroom—Good- 
ness and happiness—The kitchen, parlor, and bedrooms— 
The approaching wedding-day—Doolittle girlsa—The way 
to spend evenings—Business punctuality—The wedding. 


Story or a Dime a Day—What shall we 
buy ?—What one dime purchased—A lesson learned— 
Dying to live—Starv'ng without dying—Dimes wasted— 
Economy in fuel—Chips— Heat wasted— Fire kindlers. 


Ecoxomy 1N Foop—What shall we eat?— 
Remedy for hunger - Fashionable beef—Nutrition in food 
—Cheap food—Lucontrovertible facts—How to cook hom- 
iny—A corn meal loaf. 


The reading of this work will be found to be a money- 
saving business to any family, while, at the same time, its 
valuable suggestions would add greatly to the comforts of 
every family. We should be glad to have the book intro- 
duced among all the manufacturing villages of the North 
and East, the agriculturists of the West, and the planters of 
the South. Sinyle copies will be sent prepaid, by return 
of the First Maun for 75 cents; to Agents and Booksellers, 
in quantities, at Wholesale, by express. 


Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 





A Remarkable Book. 


Now Reapy.—Hunts TOWARD 
PHYSICAL PERFECTION; 


Or, How to Acquire and Retain Beauty, Grace, and 
Strength, and Secure Long Life and Continued Youth- 
fuluess. Price, PREPAID BY FIRST MAIL, only $1. 
Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 

20> Broadway, New York. 
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OPENING AN ANCIENT MOUND 
NEAR MADISON, WIS. 


[Report by J. A. Lapham, Esq., to the American Ethno- 
logical Society.] 





TRAVELERS approaching the beautiful city of 
Madison, the capital of the State of Wisconsin, by 
the Milwaukie and Mississippi Railroad, from the 
east, are conveyed across one of the lakes that 
give so much interest to this charming locality. 
Looking toward the south, they will find the lake 
bounded by a ridge of considerable elevation, the 
crest of which is serrated by a series of ancient 
monuments of earthwork, the mysteries of whose 
origin and nature have not yet been fully found 
out. Their sharp outlines, projected against the 
sky for a background, with the scattered trees and 
shrubs, all reflected in the clear, still water of the 
lake, render this spot quite conspicuous and beau- 
tiful. 

Of this remarkable ridge, which divides the 
waters of Lake Monona (the third of the series) 
from Lake Wingra, with its ancient earthworks, 
a sketch and a plot are given. The slopes were 
steep, especially on the south side; the crest nar- 
row, the soil a loose gravel (drift of the geologists), 
but slightly compacted with clay or other material. 
At the highest point, where the two largest mounds 
are situated, it has an elevation quite abrupt, 
of seventy-five feet, upon which the mounds make 
an addition of ten feet. In some parts, the ridge 
is covered with groves of small trees, at others it 
is naked. 

By invitation of George P. Delaplaine, Esq., of 
Madison, I visited that place on the 1st of June, 
1859, in company with Prof. J. D. Whitney, the 
geologist, for the purpose of making a survey and 
exploration of the interesting group of mounds 
before they should become lost by the progress of 
‘¢ improvement” in that direction. Already some 
of them have been injured by the opening of roads, 
and by the idle curiosity of persons who have 
made slight excavations. It would be fortunate 
if other landed proprietors would follow the good 
example of Mr. Delaplaine, and preserve an accu- 
rate record of such ancient works as they are 
about to destroy. Many very interesting animal 
effigies (mounds in the form of animals.) have al- 
ready been leveled by the plow, or otherwise in- 
jured or effaced. 

The peculiar form of this ridge, the nature of 
the soil, and its position between two valleys, ex- 
posing it to the drying effects of the winds, render 
it peculiarly fitted for the preservation of anything 
that may have been buried under the mounds, 
The steep slopes fall away from the base of the 
mounds on either side, thus carrying off immedi- 
ately the falling rain. The earth composing the 
mound was of fine material, well compacted, and 
still further protected by a dense sod of prairie 
grass and weeds, so that very little water could 
penetrate it; and the depth was such as to exclude 
all the destroying effects of frost in winter. We 
were therefore convinced that, if any of the origi- 
nal mound-builders are anywhere preserved, we 
might look for them here; and in this we were 
not disappointed. 

‘These mounds, as is usual in such groups in 
Wisconsin, present a variety of forms — among 
them the circular, oblong, attenuated, and animal- 
shaped. They are situated on the northwest 
quarter of section twenty-six, in township seven, 


range nine, of the government surveys. From the 
top of these mounds there is a very fine and ex- 
tensive view of the country around, suggesting at 
once the idea that this may have been a sort of 
look-out station or sentry post from which to 
watch the approach of an enemy. 

The largest mound on this ridge, the one exca- 
vated by us, has an oval form, the basal dimen- 
sions being seventy and fifty feet; the height ten 
feet. It was built upon the convex surface of the 
ridge, so that the depth of the mound in the 
middle was a little less than appeared from the 
outside. The exploration was commenced on the 
southeast side by running a horizontal drift from 
the base toward the center. This brought us a 
little below the original surface. 

Our first discovery was the remains of a human 
skeleton that had been buried about three feet be- 
low the top of the mound. The position of this 
skeleton was horizontal, the head toward the 
west. The bones were very much decayed, the 
teeth and a few of the larger bones being all that 
were sufficiently strong to be taken out. At the 
foot was the skull of a skunk, and also a few teeth, 
and a portion of the jaw of another animal, ap- 
parently a fox. Whether these had been buried 
with the human body, or had burrowed into the 
mound on their own account is not easily determ- 
ined, though the latter supposition is rendered 
probable by the good state of preservation of the 
skull of the skunk. 


This skeleton was doubtless buried in the mound 
since the original construction, as is often done by 
the Indian tribes. Its decayed condition was 
owing to its position near the surface, rather than 
to its great age. It is on this account that skulls 
taken from mounds are not always to be regarded 
as those of the ancient mound-builders; for they 
may have been buried within the recollection of 
the present inhabitants. 

It is rarely that the original deposit can be 
found sufficiently firm for preservation. It is only 
under the most favorable circumstances that we 
can hope to secure even the skull of one of the 
real mound-builders. 

As we descended into the mound, the extreme 
fineness and dryness of the loamy material became 
apparent, giving strength to our conjecture and 
hope that a real mound-builder was about to be 
brought to light; and we wished for some magic 
power by which he could be re-endowed with the 
faculty of speech, that he might reveal the story 
of his strange and unknown history ! 

Our work was temporarily arrested by the high 
wind, which swept with full force over the ridge, 
and kept the opening we had made involved in a 
cloud of fine dust, rendering it almost impractica- 
ble to breathe while making the excavation. The 
earth thrown out was quite dry, and in much in- 
durated masses or clods, though the spring rains 
had hardly ceased. The material of the mound 
was mostly the dark-colored soil of the prairie, 
showing that the surface only had been taken to 
construct it. At one place there was a slight 
layer of gravel, as if a small quantity of that 
material had been used when the work had reach- 
ed that point. 

Under the middle of the mound we found the 
object of greatest interest, An excavation had 
been made in the original ground, the bottom of 
which was paved with rounded stones, imbedded in 





clay. Upon the pavement was placed the body of 
aman, in a horizontal position, the head toward 
the east, the legs and arms folded back. The 
skeleton was in a very good state of preservation, 
most of the bones being found, including many of 
the smaller ones. The skull was nearly entire, but 
had been crushed and distorted by the pressure of 
the superincumbent earth. 

“As this was clearly a skeleton of one of the 
honored dead over whose remains and for whose 
memory the mound was erected with so much 
care and labor, all material facts in relation to it 
will be of interest ; and accordingly I have en- 
deayored to reconstruct the skull from the sepa- 


rate parts preserved, and have made the drawing 
on plate 1, figure 1. Upon a careful comparison 
with the numerous figures in Morton’s Crania 
Americana, it will be found that it agrees, in 
general contour and size, most nearly with that 
on plate 28, representing the Chippewa. Though 
it would be wrong, perhaps, to infer, upon such 
slight evidence, that the ancient mound-builders 
of Wisconsin were the ancestors of the Chippewas, 
yet we may regard itas further proof that they 
were one and the same with the American race, as 
first clearly indicated by Dr. Morton. (‘* Crania 
Americana,” p. 229.) 

About two feet above the skeleton we found a 
few fragments of a human skull, but no traces of 
other bones. They had, doubtless, been casually 
thrown upon the mound during its, progress of 
construction. 

Very near the skull was found a gray flint 
arrow-head, and a bone, apparently of a bird, 
which had been wrought into an implement of 
some important use, no doubt, to those who made 
it. 

Occasional fragments of bones and pieces of 
charcoal were found at various depths, but no in- 
dications of the burning of human or other sacri- 
fices. Roots of trees or shrubs had penetrated to 
the very bottom of the mound. While the work 
was in progress, we were visited by numerous 
citizens of Madison, and by the officers and 
students of the Wisconsin State University, many 
of whom manifested a deep interest in the subject 
of American Antiquities. 

Besides the mounds referred to in this paper, 
there are numbers of others in the vicinity of the 
«Four Lakes,” many of them quite interesting 
on account of their peculiar forms, etc. A few of 
them are described and figured in the 6th volume 
of the Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge. 
It is hoped that provision will be made by law for 
the preservation of at least such as happen to be 
on the grounds selected for the site of the State 
Lunatic Asylum and other public institutions. 





THE BABY. 
(PARENTAL LOVE.) 


ANOTHER little wave 
Upon the sea of life ; 

Another soul to save, 
Amid its toil and strife. 


Two more little feet 
To walk the dusty road : 

To choose where two paths meet, 
The narrow or the broad. 


Two more little hands 
To work for good or ill ; 
Two more little eyes, 
Another little will. 


Another heart to love, 
Receiving love again ; 
And so the baby came, 
A thing of joy and pain. 


~<a 
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ABOUT BOOKS. 

Of books in general, we can only stop to say 
that they are the tongues of time, the evangels of 
science, the preachers of theology and religion, 
the counselors of youth, the solace of age, the 
lamps to light up the’dark and dreary passages of 
man’s journey through the wilderness of life, the 
mirrors to reflect the glories of the invisible 
world, and the guide-boards through the valley of 
the shadow of death. Or, on the other hand, they 
may be the abettors of every vice, the panderers 
to every lust, the seminaries of every species of 
folly and wickedness. Every one who can read, 
and who has the least desire for useful or enter- 

taining knowledge, must have books ; and, to the 

extent of his conscious wants, he should as freely 
spend his money for them as he would spend it in 
procuring food for the body; and in the selection 
of his books every one should be as careful as he 
would be in discriminating between wholesome 
food, trash, dirt and poison, while selecting nour- 
ishment for the body. . ; 

Books that deserve to be patronized at all, may 
be embraced under the following general classifi- 
cations; ‘ : 


1. Those that are indispensable. 

2. Those that are convenient. 

3 Those that are merely literary luxuries. 
Under the first head are embraced all those 


books which convey knowledge indispensable to a 
proper development and right use of one’s phys- 
ical, mental, and moral powers. Under the sec- 
ond head are included all those that tend to 
facilitate the application of the knowledge ac- 
quired from those of the first class, and that aid 
man in attaining to excellence and eminence in 
such knowledge and its employment in the uses 
of life. And in the third classification are com- 
prised all those that relate and minister to the 
full fruition, moral pleasures, and enjoyments of 
that which is rudimentally acquired by the aid of 
those of the first two classes. 
Reader, that you may be aided in making a 
judicious selection of the books which are in some 
good degree to form your character, to guide you 
through life, and perhaps in no small measure to 
determine your state in the life to come, we send 
you a CATALOGUE, which you will find on the op- 
posite side of this sheet. The general subject 
treated in each of the books mentioned in this list 


is indicated in the title with sufficient clearness to 


enable each one to judge of its probable adaptation 
to his wants. It isnot presumed that a// the books 
here mentioned will be needed by each person 
who receives this paper, yet we can hardly be- 


| ¢ lieve that, any one can fail to find in the list some- 
| thing which he absolutely needs. Any one or 





BEX TT RA. 








more of these books will be forwarded by mail, 
post paid, on receipt of the prices named. 

Any person ordering three dollars’ worth at the 
prices named, shall be entitled to the Phrenolog- 
ical or Water-Cure Journal, as he may desig- 
nate, for one year. Those sending $5, ‘shall be 
entitled to a year’s subscription to both these 
journals, or to Lirr InnusrratTep. For $10, we 
will send ten. dollars’ worth of books, and all 
three of these publications, for one year. 

Liberal discounts made to those who buy to sell 


again. Address Fowier anp WELLS, 
. 808 Broadway, NY. 
————_— =} 34> + 


THE ANGLO-SAXON RACE. 

In 1620 the Anglo-Saxon race numbered about 
6,000,000, and was confined to England, Wales, 
and Scotiand ; and the combination of which it is 
the result was not then more than half perfected, for 
neither Wales ner Scotland was half Saxonized at 
the time. Now it numbers 60,060,000 of human 
beings planted upon all the islands and conti- 
nents of the earth, and increasing everywhere by 
an intense ratio of progression. It is fast absorb- 
ing or displacing all the sluggish races or barba- 
rous tribes of men that have occupied the conti- 
nents of America, Africa, Asia, and the islands of 
the ocean. If no great physical revolution in- 
tervene to check its propagation, it will number 
800,000,000 of human beings in less than one 
hundred and fifty years from the present time— 
all speaking the same*language, centered to the 
same literature and religion, and exhibiting allits 
inherent and inalienable characteristics. . ‘ 


Thus the population of the earth is fast becom- 
ing Anglo-Saxonized by blood. But the English 
language is more self-expansive and aggressive 
than the blood of that race. When a community 
begin to speak the English language it is half 
Saxonized, even if not a drop of Anglo-Saxon blood 
runs in its veins. Ireland was never colonized 
from England like North America or Australia, 
but nearly the whole of its 7,000,000 or 8,000,000 
already speak the English language, which is the 
preparatory state to being entirely absorbed an? 
the Anglo-Saxon race as one of its most vigorous 
and useful elements. Everywhere the English 
language is gaining upon the languages of the 
earth, and preparing those who speak it for this 
absorption. 

The young generation of the East Indies is 
learning it, and it is probable that within fifty 
years 65,000,000 of human beings of the Asiatic 
race will speak the language on that continent. 
So it is in the United States. About 50,000 emi- 
grants from Germany and other countries of con- 
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tinental Europe are arriving in this country 
every year, Perhaps they can not speak a word 
of English when they first land on our shores, but 
inthe course of a few years they master the lan- 
guage to some extent. Their children sit upon 
the same seats, in our common schools, with those 
of native Americans, and become, as they grow up 
and diffuse themselves among the rest of the pop- 
ulation, completely Anglo-Saxonized. Thus the 
race is fast occupying and subduing to its genius 
all the continents and islands of the earth. 

The grandson of many a young man who reads 
these lines will probably live to see the day when 
the race will number its 800,000,000 human beings. 
Their unity, harmony, and brotherhood must be 
determined by the relations between Great Britain 
and the United States. Their union will be the 
union of the two worlds. If they discharge their 
duty to each other and to mankind, they must be- 
come the united heart of the mighty race they 
represent, feeding its myriad veins with the blood 
of moral and political life. Upon the state of 
their fellowship, then, more than upon the union 
of any two nations on earth, depends the well- 
being of humanity and the peace and progress of 
the world. 


De at 
TEACH THE WOMEN TO SAVE. 
‘There’s the secret. A saving woman at the 

head of a family is the very best savings’ bank 

yet established—one that receives deposits daily 
and hourly, with no costly machinery to manage 
it. The idea of saving is a pleasant one, and if 

‘the women” would imbibe it at once they would 

cultivate and adhere to it, and thus, when they 

were not aware of it, would be laying the founda- 
tion of a competent security in a stormy time, and 
shelter in a rainy day. The woman who sees to 


- her own house has a large field to save in; the 


best way to make her comprehend it is for her to 
keep an account of current expenses. Probably 
not one wife in ten has an idea how much are the 
expenditures of herself and family. Where from 
one to two thousand dollars are expended an- 
nually, there is a chance to save something if the 
attempt is only made. Let the housewife take 
the idea—act upon it, and strive over it, and she 
will save many dollars—perhaps hundreds—where 
before she thought it impossible. 
—not a prompting of ayarice—a moral obligation 
that rests upon ‘‘ the woman” as well as the man; 
but-it is a duty, we are sorry to say, that is cul- 
tivated very little, even among those who preach 
the most, and regard themselves as examples in 
most matters. ‘Teach the women to save,” is a 
good enough maxim to be inserted in the next 
edition of ‘‘ Poor Richard’s Almanac.” 


a 


This is a duty: 
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PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL EXTRA. 
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INTERVIEW WITH A POLAR BEAR. 

It seems hardly right to call polar bears land 
animals ; they abound-here 110 geographical miles 
from the nearest land, upon very loose broken-up 
ice, which is steadily drifting into the Atlantic at 
the rate of twelve or fourteen milesdaily. To re- 
main upon it would be to insure their destruction 
were they not nearly amphibious. They hunt by 
scent, and are constantly seen running against 
the wind, which prevails from the northward, so 
that the same instinct which directs their search 
for prey, also serves the important purpose of 
guiding them in the direction of land and more 
solid ice. I remarked that ,the upper part of 
bruin’s fore-paws are rubbed quite bare. Peter- 
son explains that to surprise the seal a bear 
crouches down with his forepaws doubled under- 
neath, and pushes himself noiselessly forward with 
his hinder legs until within a few yards, when he 
springs upon the unsuspecting victim, whether in 
the water or upon the ice. The Greenlanders are 
fond of bear’s flesh, but never eat the heart or 
liver, and say that these parts cause sickness. 
No instance is known of Greenland bears attack- 
ing men except when wounded or provoked; they 
never disturb the Esquimaux graves, although 
they seldom fail to rob a’ cache of seal’s flesh, 
which is a similar construction of loose stones 
above the ground: A native of Upernavik, one 
dark winter’s day, was out visiting his seal nets. 
He found a seal entangled, and while kneeling 
down over it upon the ice to get it clear, he felt a 
slap on the back, from his ‘companion, as he sup- 
posed; but a second and heavier blow made him 
look smartly round. He was horror-stricken to 
see a peculiarly grim old bear instead of his com- 
rade! Without deigning further notice of the 
man, bruin tore the seal out of the net, and com- 
menced his supper. - He was not interrupted ; nor 
did the man wait to see the meal finished.— 
Captain M‘Clintock’s Voyage in Search of Sir 
John Franklin. — 

(th eat e Ge 

LAUGHTER AnD Music.—Laughter and music 
are alike in many points; both open the heart, 
wake up the affections, elevate our natures. 
Laughter ennobles, for it speaks forgiveness ; 
music does the same, by the purifying influences 
which it exerts on the better feelings and senti- 


ments of our being. Laughter banishes gloom ;° 


music madness. It was the harp in the hands of 
the son of Jesse which exorcised the evil spirit 
from royalty ; and the heart than can laugh out- 


right does not harbor treason, stratagems, and - 


spoils. Cultivate music, then--put no restraint 
upon a joyous nature—let it grow and expand by 
what it feeds upon, and thus stamp the counte-. 
nance with the sunshine of gladness, and the heart 
. With the impress of a diviner nature, by feeding 
it on that * concord of sweet sounds” which pre- 
vails in the habitations of angels. 


‘7 am very much troubled, madam, with cold 
feet and hands.” ‘‘I should suppose, sir, that a 
young gentleman who had so many mittens given 
him by. the ladies, might at least keep his hands 
warm.’ 

THERE is, in England, an. excess of 800,000 
females over males. This disparity is caused by 
the wars and the standing armies, by the drain of 
men for the mercantile and naval marine, and by 
the greater number of males who emigrate to the 
colonies and to the United States. 


TresTimoniALt.—To Mr. Gammon—Sir: Your 
newly invented and highly improved hair-oil is 
most satisfactory in its results. I tried it on the 
wooden legs of my kitchen-table, which’ were as 
straight and as ugly as a chimney-pot. It is 
needless to say they are now curled like a pig’s 
tail, and as beautifully twisted as the cunning of 
a diplomatist. Hummer Buece. 











TRYING TO PLEASE EVERYBODY. 


HINTS TO.THE EDITORS. 





One reader cries, Your strain’s too grave, 
Too much morality you have, 
Too much about religion ; 
Give-me some witch or wizard tales, 
Of slip-slop ghost with fins and scales, 
And features like a pigeon. 


I love to read, another cries, 
Those monstrous fashionable lies— 
In other words, those novels, 
Composed of kings, and priests. and lords, 
Of border wars, and gothic hordes 
That used to live in hoyels. 


The man of dull scholastic lore 
Would like to see a little more 
Of first-rate scraps of Latin ; 
The grocer feign would learn the price 
Of tea and sugar, fruit and rice; 
The draper, silk and satin. 


Another cries, We want more fun, 
A witty anecdote or pun, 
A rebus or a riddle ; 
Some wish for parliamentary news ; 
And some, perhaps, of wiser views, 
Would rather hear a fiddle. 


Another cries, I want to see 
A jumbled-up variety, 
Variety in all things— 
A miscellaneous hodge-podge print, 
Composed (1 only give the hint) 
Of multifarious small things. 


I want some marriage news, says miss ; 
It constitutes my highest bliss, 
To hear of weddings plenty, 
For in the time of general rain 
None suffer from a drouth, ’tis plain, 
At least not one in twenty. 


I want to hear of deaths, says one, 
Of people totally undone 
By losses, fire, or fever ; 
Another answers, full as wise, 
I'd rather have the fall and rise 
Of raccoon skins and beaver. 


Some signify a secret wish 

For now and then a favorite dish 
Of politics to suit them ; 

But here we rest at perfect ease, ; 

For should they swear the moon was cheese, 
We never should confute them. 


Or grave or humorous, wild or tame, 
Lofty or low, ’tis all the same, 
Too haughty or too humble; 
So, brother editors, pursue 
The path that seems the best to you, 
And let the grumblers grumble, 


at ao 
Two young fellows got to bantering each other 
the: other day. Finally, one of them exclaimed, 
‘« Well, there’s one thing you can’t do!’ 
is it?” ‘You can’t put your head into an empty 
barrel.” ‘Oh, nonsense,” exclaimed the other, 
“why can’t 1?” *‘* Because,” dryly rejoined the 


first, ‘it is an pape to put a hogshead 
into a barrel !” 

Wuar is the best to prevent old. maids from 
despairing ?—pairing. 

VEAL is now called “unfinished beef ;” lamb, 
‘incipient mutton ;” and RCIA pig, “ premoni- 
tory pork.” 

«Hurry up the hot cakes” is now politely ren- 
dered, *‘ Accelerate the preparation of those calo- 
rific productions of the griddle.” 

‘‘ DawKTER,” said an exquisite, the other day, 
«‘T want you to tell me what I can put into my 
head to make it right.” 
brains,” said the physician. 

Quorn Patrick of the Yankee— Be dad, if he 
was cast away on a dissolate island, he’d get up 
the next mornin’ an’ go around sellin’ maps to the 
inhabitants.” 


“Wet, George,” asked a friend of a young © 
lawyer, ‘‘how do you like your profession ?” 


s* Alas, sir, my profession is much better than 
my practice.” 
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ENGINEERING OF SPIDERS, 

Some days since, while writing in my office, my 
attention was attracted to a small spider descend- 
ing from the under side of a table in the corner 
of the room, where it had stationed itself unmo- 
lested. A large horse-fly many times too large 
for the spider (which was very small) to manage, 
had by some means become disabled and lay on 
the floor. The spider descended to the fly, and, 
with some caution, began to entangle it in its 
web, and soon had it completely bound. The 


spider then ascended to the table, and soon de- 


scended again; and thus continued to ascend and 
descend for some time, fastening the fly more 
completely each time it returned. I was at a loss 
to know its object in binding the fly so completely 
on the floor. Soon, however, it ceased descend- 
ing, and appeared to be busily employed at its 
station near the table. I could not conceive what 


its object was in passing about so very actively ; 
but imagine my surprise when, in a short time, I 
saw the fly leave the floor, and begin to ascend — 


toward the table. This was soon explained. The 


‘spider had attached a number of cords to the fly, 


extending to the table, and by stretching each to 
its greatest tension, and confining the upper end, 
the elasticity of the cords (some fifty or more) was 
combined in raising the fly. By continuing the 
process of tightening one cord at a time, in some 
fifteen or twenty minutes the fly was raised to the 
table, and there deposited for future use. 


<--> 


DATES WORTH REMEMBERING. 


1180—Glass windows first used for light. 
1236—Chimneys first put to houses. 
1252—Lead pipes for carrying water. 
.1290—Tallow candles for light. 
1299—Spectacles invented by an Italian. 
1302—Paper first made from linen, 
1841—Woolen cloth first made in England. 
1410—Art of painting in oil. 
1440—Art of printing from movable types. 
1477—Watches first made in Germany. 
1450-—-Variations in the compass first noticed. 
1453—Pins first used in England. 
1590—Telescope invented by Porta and Jansen. 
1601—Tea first brought to Hurope from China. 
16083—Theater erected in England by Shak- 
speare. : 
16083—Thermometer invented by Sanctorius. 
1619—Circulation of the blood aiseurered by 
Harvey. 
1625—Brick first made of any required size. 
1626—Printing in colors invented. 
1629—-Newspapers first established. 
1630—Shoe-buckles first made. 
1685—Wine made from grapes in napa: 
1639—Pendulum clocks invented. 
1641—Coffee brought to England. 
1641—Sugar-cane cultivated in the W. Indies. 
i643—-Barometer invented by Torricelli, in 
Italy. 
1646—Air-guns invented. 
1649—Steam-engine invented. 
1650—Bread first made without yeast. 
1759-—Cotton first planted in the United States. 
1763—Fire- engine first invented. 
1766—Steam-engine improved by Watt. 
1785—Stereotyping invented in Scotland. 
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1788—Animal magnetism discovered by Mes- 
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address on a letter envelop is a good one: 
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J. 
~ Mass. 


Correctly interpreted, the letter was sent te 45 
The inventor that . 


Underwood, Andover, Mass. 
got that up was considerable. 
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one hemisphere of the brain. You 
will bear in mind that the brain is 
composed of two halves or hemi- 
spheres, and that each hemisphere 
has an entire set of the phrenolog- 
ical organs, so that the brain being 


Contents. injured on one side does not destroy 
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Injuries of Brain..........+- 1| John A. Macdonald, Phreno- other side of the brain. In like man- 
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might remember the images he had 
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seen, but to gain any further knowl- 
edge of objects would be impossible ; 
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INJURIES OF BRAIN. 
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[Our readers seem to take pleasure in propound- 
ing to us knotty and difficult problems, or such as 
are a puzzle to themselves; others propose ques- 
tions which seem to them very easy of solution, 
but which, perhaps, cover the whole range of 
morbid physiology. or the entire system of the- 
ology. It gives us pleasure to receive sensible 
and respectful questions to be answered, and as 
such we regard the following from J. W. G.] 

First.— Does Phrenology teach, that if an organ 
be destroyed, it will totally annihilate that faculty 
of the mind ? 

Answer.—This question can not be settled by a 
single Yes or No. There are many things to be 
taken into account, some of which we will pro- 
ceed to consider. The brain, in the present life, is 
the organ of mental manifestation; and if we 
could imagine the whole brain gone, and yet life 
remain, as the result the mind would have no 
power of manifesting itself in connection with the 
body. The brain is sometimes inflamed so that its 
normal action is destroyed. The individual, then, 
is insane; his faculties are warped, and unnatural 
in their action. He is not, after he returns to 
health, always conscious of that which occurred to 
him when in this inflamed or insane state of mind. 
Again, compression of the brain frequently oc- 


curs when the individual, morally, socially, and 
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THOMAS RICHARDSON—A Cast or Tumor IN THE HEAD. 





but if you mentioned red, green, 
white, or blue to him, or if you 
mentioned persons, places, or things 
which he had previously seen, the 
images of which were still in his 
memory, he could recall them with 
the distinctness which would answer 





intellectually, is rendered entirely insensible ; has 
no knowledge of the outer world, and no consci- 
ousness of existence. An eminent physiologist re- 
marks, ‘“‘ Fever, or a blow upon the head, will 
change the most gifted individual into a maniac, 
causing the lips of virgin innocence to utter the 
most revolting obscenity; and those of pure re- 
ligion, the most horrid blasphemy.” These effects 
arise, as you will observe, from the disturbance of 
the normal action of the organs of the brain by 
“ fevers,” or ‘a blow upon the head,” that is to 
say by inflammation or concussion. Now, if total 
unconsciousness can arise from congestion of the 
brain, a3 in apoplexy, or fainting, or any other 
cause, why should not the destruction of the sub- 
stance of the brain produce similar results ? 
There are many instances in which portions of 
the brain have been lost with more or less dis- 
turbance to the mental action. These causes, 
however, generally disturb the organization in 





a very good substitute for sight ; but 
when you ask the poor man to gather new knowl- 
edge by his eyes, he finds the entire world shut out 
from him for ever. In like manner, persons may 
lose portions of the brain, in which both organs are 
located, and the roots of the nerves or nervous 
centers still being left, which once were connect- 
ed to the surface and constituted a portion of that 
telegraphic machinery connecting consciousness 
with the outer world; the individual may retain 
a consciousness of what he has learned and known, 
but would be unable to take hold of new knowl- 
edge, just as a man blind can retain the imagery 
and colors of objects in his inner consciousness 
while these colors and imagery are, for the future, 
shut out to him. 

A young man in Pittsburg, Pa., who was known 
for his pride, imperiousness, arrogance, and dis- 
position to dictate and domineer, and for his over- 
bearing will-power and determination, and who 
was everywhere acknowledged the controlling 
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spirit among his associates, received an accidental 
blow upon the crown of his head in the region of 
Self-Esteem and Firmness, Approbativeness and 
Cautiousness, ‘which induced the growth of a 
large bony tumor, which continued to increase 
for more than three years; it was then nearly an 
inch in elevation, extending about the same 
distance below the inner table of the skull. Dr. 
George McClellan, of Philadelphia, removed the 
tumor in the year 1838. What is most important 
and interesting in this case is the peculiar and 
marked change that occurred in the character of 
the individual. Dr. McClellan, in his report of 
the case, which appeared in the PurenoLoGicaL 
JourRNAL, Vol. 3, No. 4, said, “‘ At the time of 
the operation, and until the pulsations of the ex- 
posed surface of the brain returned, he was re- 
markable for his firmness of mind and resolution. 
No patient ever bore a severe and protracted op- 
eration with more intrepidity. He sat upright in 
a chair, without any confinement, until the blood- 
vessel gave way at the close of the operation ; and 
during its performance he repeatedly inquired of 
the bystanders if it was the brain that was coming 
out under the efforts of the surgeon. It has been, 
moreover, stated by those who have known him 
well for years, that previous to this injury he had 
always been distinguished for his firmness, courage 
and independence. But soon after the operation a 
remarkable change took place in the character 
and bearing of the patient. He then became ex- 
ceedingly timid and irresolute. It would render 
him pale and almost pulseless to approach him 
with a pair of scissors for the purpose of trimming 
away his hair from the margins of the wound ; 
and the sight of a piece of lunar caustic, or a 
pair of forceps in the surgeon’s hands, would 
throw him into great trepidation. This state of 
his mental faculties continued fur some time. 
He could not even go down into a cellar contain- 
ing some plaster busts without a sense of faint- 
ness and sinking; and the operation of taking a 
cast of his head in plaster, nearly prostrated all 
the functions of his mind and body. His carriage 
also became remarkably affected. Instead of main- 
taining his natural erect posture and bearing, he 
sunk his head and shoulders into an awkward 
stoop, and looked timidly and anxiously forward, 
as if he was afraid of falling or blundering 
against a door-post. Two years after the opera- 
tion, his former firmness and intrepidity of mind 
gradually returned, and no manifestation of weak- 
ness or fear was discovered in his mental action.” 


The name of this man was Thomas Richardson, 
of Pittsburg, Pa. The operation was performed 
by Dr. George McClellan, of Philadelphia. We 
give the portrait of the man which indicates the 
appearance of the head, showing the scar from 
where the tumor was removed. 

Seconp.—If a person be endowed, naturally, 
with organs which in their balance tend to deg- 
radation and crime, can such a person be regard- 
ed as under the same moral obligations as others ? 

Answer.—No, and we do not see how any 
sensible man would hesitate to give such an 
answer. Men differ in gifts and character as 
much as in looks, and it is a consolation to know 
that we are to be judged by One who knows all 
our weaknesses and the reason of them. 








Many a | the same class. 








dissolute parents, and inherits a sickly, excitable, 
weak, unbalanced, and we might say depraved, 
orgavization, just as some persons inherit weak 
lungs, distorted features or limbs; and shall we 
be told that, though a man inherits a crippled 
body, or a weak or warped mind, he is to be 
judged by the same standard of morality or held 
to the same accountability as another? Of course 
not. Read the parable of the talents recorded in 
the NewTestament. ‘To one he gave five talents, 
to another two, to another one, to each according 
to his several ability.” And when the master re- 
turned, he found two of them had improved, ac- 
cording to their ability, what they had received, 
and were approved. The third, who had received 
one talent, and had ability to improve that one, 
just as effectually as either of the others had to 
improve theirs, and, like them, to have doubled it, 
had failed to do so, and was condemned ; not for 
not having ten talents, or four talents to show, 
but for not having two talents —the original one, 
and its possible and proper improvement in the 
form of another talent. 

Turrp.—If a person have, according to Phre- 
nology, a low organization, is there not placed be- 
tween him and eminence an impasca le barrier ? 


AnswErR.—Between him and pre-eminence there 
certainly is an impassable barrier, but between 
him and improvement there is no more of a 
barrier than there was between the one who re- 
ceived the five talents and improvement. Persons 
seem to lose sight of the idea, that no person ex- 
pects impossibilities from anybody; and is not 
‘the Judge of all the earth” as just as man? 
Who expects a poodle dog to wrestle with a bear ? 
or a wolf, like the hound or the mastiff? He is 
approved if he fulfill the duties that are possible 
to him. A child is never expected to do as much 
as aman; and some men are not expected to do, 
or to be as much as others; still, we hear people 
harping about the responsibilities and moral obli- 
gations of man, and trying to throw discredit on 
Phrenology, or on the law of organization, because 
they fancy that the human race is under one 
great God-given law, which requires every human 
being to be perfect in knowledge, in goodness, 
and in grace. We believe it is just as easy for a 
child to do his duty, such duty asis justly required 
of a child, as it is for the ablest and wisest man 
to perform such duties as are justly required of 
him; that it cost St. Paul as much effurt to preach 
as he was required to preach, and to fulfill all his 
duties, as it costs the weakest disciple in modern 
times who has tried to preach. In short, respon- 
sibility is always according to capacity, and the 
light under which persons live. 

This is “ orthodoxy” to-day,.and has been noth- 
ing less for 2,000 years. It is also Phrenology, 
Physiology, and sound Philosophy; nay, from the 
days of Abraham it has been the doctrine ac- 


cepted by the common sense of the world, as well | 


as that clearly set forth in the sacred Scriptures. 
True, some hair-splitting, theological bigots, and 
others, who are short-sighted and timid, have 
started back in fear from the proposition, that 
mental power depends, in the present life, on the 
orgavization and healthy action of the brain, As- 
tronomy and Geology shared the same fate, from 
Why should Phrenology be an 


poor fellow is born of intemperate, diseased, or | exception? 
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THEPBRITISH POHTS: 
THEIR LEADING PHRENOLOGICAL ORGANS. 


[CONTINUED. ] 





SHAKSPEARE. 


[This old-style engraving was made from one of the 


most accurate likenesses of the great poet extant. The 
figures inserted in the cut indicate the location of some of 
the phrenological organs, to wit: 21, Ideality ; 22, Imita- 
tion; 23, Mirthfulness ; 36, 36, Causality ; 837, Comparison; 
C, Human Nature, or power to understand mind and 
character ; D, Agreeableness.] 


To understand the author of Hamlet and Mac- 
beth is not easy; the poor and scanty materials 
of biography furnish few data; his own works 
show us all the world but himself—for Shak- 
speare was no egotist. Still, it is only by a thor- 
ough acquaintance with the poet that we can 
hope to be introduced to the man; and if long 
and intimate communion with the works which 
form the brazen monument of his fame may con- 
stitute one of the many requisites demanded for 
this analysis, the writer may at least escape the 
charge of arrogance in assuming the difficult task. 
Guided by some knowledge of the general opera- 
tions of intellect; availing himself of the chart 
which the poet has himself furnished, with his 
way illuminated by science, he may sound, per- 
haps, some of the channels of this ‘ oceanic 
mind.” But, however the effort may fail, the 
poet can not be involved in the blunder; the 


_eagle’s flight will not be less high because he 


soars beyond our vision. Most of the efforts to 
analyze the intellect before us have either turned 
too much upon his merely acquired information, 
or upon the mystic qualities of his genius, which, 
by some, have been represented as absolutely in- 
dependent of all knowledge. Certain critics have 
enumerated the various kinds and degrees of his 
information, while others have dealt in the usual 
commonplace matter about the indescribable op- 
erations of mind. He is so accurate in the use of 
legal technicalities, says one, that he must have 
possessed the knowledge of the lawyer! He wrote 
so well upon pathology, cries Aisculapius, that he 
was certainly intima’e with the library of the 
physician! Such was his knowledge of the Bible 
and polemics, says the divine, that he was even a 
gond theologian! The enthusiast of Shakspeare 
here steps in, seizes upon these acknowledgments, 
and claims for his favorite the united wisdom of 
the divine, the lawyer, and the physician! But 
he has not yet created a Shakspeare. All these 
qualities, in certain degrees, he indeed possess- 
ed. But he possessed something more. What 
was that? Now we approach the difficulty of 
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our task. Glorious minds are handed down to 
us in the annals of history; profound students 
of nature have been nurtured in our own 
lovely land. We can claim the intellect that 
arrested the forked lightning in its course, and 
directed it harmless from the habitations of man. 
But what shall we say of Shakspeare? Shall we 
search the lexicon of eulogy, and conceal our 
ignorance under high-sounding epithets? No: 
these superlatives may commend, but they do not 
describe ; they leave the objects they praise as 
abstract and intangible as before; the question 
is not thus easily solved. Let us see how Cole- 
ridge, a man who blended the enthusiasm of the 
poet with the strength of the philosopher, an- 
swered the same question—‘‘ What shall we say 
of Shakspeare ?” ‘* Why, even this: that Shak- 
speare, no mere child of nature—-no automaton of 
genius—possessed by the spirit, not possessing it 
—first studied patiently, meditated deeply, un- 
derstood minutely, till knowledge became habit- 
ual and intuitive, and at length brought forth 
that stupendous power which placed him without 
an equal in his own rank—which seated him on 
one of the two glory-smitten summits of the poetic 
mountain, with Milton as his compeer, not rival.” 


This is one of the very best pictures of the 
progress of a great mind; and beautiful and 
philosophical is the distinction between possessing 
and being possessed by the spirit. There is here 
no cant about knowledge that never was acquired 
—no claims of impossibility—-none of the mysti- 


-cism so common in most attempts to describe the 
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divine attributes of genius. He traces the up- 
ward course of one of nature’s most gifted sons ; 
his mind he supposes intuitive, but it became so— 
wonderful as was its flight, he knows it was 
through the regions of real knowledge. Still, 
this is but;a description of the modes, the 
modifications of the great poet’s mind; of the 
elements of that mind, there is nothing said. 
So far as mere means may modify and improve 
original forces of mind, these remarks of Cole- 
ridge are highly discriminative; but before 
such means will ever be employed, there must 
be certain impelling powers—certain imperious 
wants naturally tending to such a course. When 
we ascribe the results of genius to wisely-chosen 
and well-adapted means, we should not forget that 
We assume a capacity equal to great discrimina- 
tion and enlarged comparison; in short, to the 
power of reasoning. ‘To study patiently,” at 
least supposes a mind susceptible of improvement, 
and aware of its wants; ‘“‘to meditate deeply,” 
implies a high order of the thinking principle ; 
“‘to understand minutely, and become intuitive,” 
absolutely demands an organization originally 
active, of extraordinary endowments, and prone 
to great exaltation and habitual exercise. 


Thus writes the ingenious author of the ‘* Phi- 
losophy of the Human Voice,” while contesting 
the usual notions of the qualities of genius: 
*¢ Let those who are deluded by this mystic no- 
tion of genius, turn from the impostors who can 
not describe an attribute which they do not un- 
derstand. Let them go to the great sachems of 
mankind, and learn from the real possessors of it 
how much of its manner maybe described ; they 
will tell us that genius, in its high meaning, is 
always enthusiastic—always characterized by its 
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love of an object in its means as well as its ends.” 


We have now before us one of the greatest sa- 
chems of mankind, and purpose through him to 
learn the nature of real genius—of genius in its 
high meaning. It will be seen that the phrenol- 
ogist does not teach, as is so often laid to his 
charge, that a mere conformation of brain is the 
only measure of knowledge, for he, of all men, is 
most interested in the rational discipline of mind ; 
and to this culture—pursued in harmony with a 
sound philosophy, as well as to original endow- 
ments—he looks for the most enduring triumphs 
of mind. ‘‘ Genius, in its high meaning,” says 
the author above cited, ‘‘ is always enthusiastic.” 
But this enthusiasm, is it not as various as the 
different attributes which constitute it? Has 
any one an equal enthusiasm for all the arts and 
sciences? Could Bacon have written Hamlet, or 
Shakspeare the Novum Organum ? or could either 
have composed the Messiah of Handel? The 
philosopher of the human voice, could he have 
written with the same power, the same profound 
analysis, upon mechanics, as he has done in aid 
of a beautiful and useful art? But enthusiasm 
is an attribute of genius, and ‘ the love of an ob- 
ject, in its means as well as its end,” it has ever 
cherished But is it necessarily pectliar to geni- 
us—does it accurately define it ? Who has more 
enthusiasm in his own pursuit than the intensely 
avaricious man—who has a greater love of his ob- 
ject in its means as well as its end ? 


Before entering upon the phrenology of Shak- 
speare, let us illustrate the description of Cole- 
ridge, and the nice distinction among men of ge- 
nius, by applying the principles of our science. 
An individual may have an unusual development 
of certain organs which constitute the genius for 
painting, poetry, or some particular art—he is 
‘‘ nossessed by the spirit.” But in consequence 
of comparative deficiency in reflective intellect— 


positive deficiency in firmness, and some other 


qualities—in fiae, for want of harmonious balance, 
he is rather the ‘‘ automaton of genius”—he does 
not possess the spirit, gifted with the greatest 
powers he yet needs, the power of w//, that mon- 
arch of the mind that commands, molds, and di- 
rects all these gifts to the attainment of certain 
ends. Such organizations manifest great ability, 
but often leave the world without any adequate 
memorial of their powers. Others, again, become 
the masters of themselves, wield with effect the 
power they have, understand their own strength, 
and attain an overruling consciousness. They 
‘ possess the spirit,” and seldom die before they 
are able to boast, with Horace, that ‘they have 
executed a monument more lasting than brass.” 
We will now briefly advert to those fundamental 
conditions of phrenology which «re found united 
in Shakspeare, intending to give a more minute 
analysis in the course of this article. His head 
was large, and strikingly developed in the intel- 
lectual region. His temperament we may infer 
to have been mixed—a combination of nervous, 
sanguine, and bilious. We refer to his works for 
the appropriate manifestations. His moral or- 
gans were unquestionably high—referring again 
to his works—particularly Benevolence. Now let 
the reader pause, and carefully examine the 
engraving which adorns this article, considered 
the most accurate likeness extant. Mark the un- 
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usual height, breadth, and depth of the forehead; 
behold the sweeping brow, indicating wonderful 
perceptive powers—the obvious expansion of the 
reflective region—the language-lit eye—the sur- 
passing benevolence—and on either side, above 
the temples, and partially covered by hair, the 
dome where beauty sits weaving her glowing 
thoughts—the graceful swell of Jdeality—and, 
remembering that he has before his eye one of the 
“foremost men of all the world”’—the poet who 
“exhausted worlds, and then imagined new”— 
ask himself whether this extraordinary corre- 
spondence of manifestation with phrenological 
conditions: be only a curious coincidence? But 
all these conditions, implying as they do wonderful 
powers, and which, in the very nature of organ- 
ization, could not be dormant, but would delight 
by their manifestation, yet do not with the ac- 
curacy which belongs to science, and is demanded 
by the subject, define the exaltation and fervid 
energy of this myriad-minded man, the grandeur, 
the brilliancy, the ever-active wit, the profound 
discrimination, and the harmony which reigned 
among all these, by means of which they were held 
in rigid subservience to the reasoning faculty. 
These well known attributes of the great master 
of song are not necessarily included in the con- 
ditions above enumerated. Not to be misunder- 
stood, we will here premise that there are several 
modes of activity peculiar to all the intellectual 
faculties, ranging from simple perception to con- 
ception, imagination, or the creative power. The 
larger and more active an organ, the greater is 
the tendency to the exalted mode; but however 
large the brain, and well-developed, if the tem- 
perament be dull and phlegmatic, there is no nat- 
ural propension to the state; if it be attained in 
this case, the stimulus must come from without— 
must be unusual, and is not the result of internal 
energy. Hence very lymphatic persons are sel- 
dom imaginative—seldom create, either in phi- 
losophy or poetry ; and hence, too, the Bacons, 
Byrons, Miltons, and Shakspeares are never of 
dull and lymphatic organization. Though these 
truths are familiar to most students of the sci- 
ence, yet, as the different modes and gradations 
of activity are not sufficiently adverted to, it is 
thought proper to repeat them. And in the more 
philosophic part of our science, so often misunder- 
stood and misrepresented, it may indeed be said, 
in the words of our bard— 
“Truth can never be confirmed enough, 
Though doubts did ever sleep.” 

It is possible, we say, that the conditions above 
ascribed to the organization of Shakspeare might 
have existed without the splendid manifestations 
of that organization ; and for the reason, that the 
glorious type, the priceless gem—detected in it by 
the glance of science—might never have been de- 
veloped—might never have reached the consum- 
mate bloom—insidious disease might have checked 
or nipped, if it did not destroy the bud. But let 
it be remembered, we speak of these conditions in 
the abstract ; the living head would offer indica- 
tions which could not be mistaken. For we sup- 
pose that Shakspeare honored nature’s stamp— 
obeyed the mighty instinct she implanted, and 
thus attained, by the gradations marked by Cole- 
ridge, the studious, meditative, intuitive power of 
every intellectual organ. It is from such a brain 
—thus endowed with strength, activity, harmo- 
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nious balance —and thus progressing, fulfilling its 
destiny, and directing its energies to poetry and 
the drama—that the Othellos, Macbeths, and 
Hamlets spring forth as surely, as irresistibly as 
the unobstructed current flows from the fount- 
ain ! 

That he at some period of his life was a stu- 
dent, can no more be doubted than that his works 
display an extraordinary amount of such knowl- 
edge as books can supply ; but he who endeavors 
to find the power of the bard in any branch of 
human knowledge, will assuredly fail. The in- 
formation which books could best afford, he sought 
from them. Of what the busy scenes of life ex- 
hibited, he became the intelligent spectator. 
What the heart of man concealed, he traced in 
the complex motives revealed in his actions, by 
applying the touchstone of his own universal sym- 
pathy. But to all these investigations he brought 
the mind of a Shakspeare. Books, nature, and 
men were all subjected to a scrutiny that could 
not be deceived. They were all, too, but so many 
means; the end was wisdom. He never, there- 
fore, by any false preferences, contracted the 
sphere of his intellectual vision; or, in the pur- 
suit of real knowledge, prided himself with some 
little rivulet which he mistook for the ocean. And 
if he ranked not high among the schoolmen of his 
day, it was because he knew ‘“ there were more 
things in heaven and earth than was dreamt of in 
their philosophy.” But the acquired information 
of Shakspeare, meaning thereby such as he amass- 
ed from books, has been much exaggerated; and 
we are not of those who ascribe to him all that 
was known in his day. Ben Jonson was doubt- 
less his superior in classical attainments, and 
Bacon unquestionably excelled all his cotempora- 
ries in enlarged scientific views. We have heard 
of an enthusiast who not only belieyed his favor- 
ite well versed in all the arts and sciences of his 
own day, but that he had actually anticipated 
most of the pretended discoveries of posterity. 
Thoroughly read in his author, the manner in 
which he would support these lofty claims was ex- 
ceedingly ingenious and amusing. Upon an occa- 
sion, some years since, of a supposed discovery of 
Captain Symes, that the earth was hollow, and 
could be entered at the poles, a friend demanded 
of the lover of Shakspeare any intimation in the 
works of his favorite of the new system. He at 
once responded : “ This idea has assuredly been 
stolen from the greatest philosopher of the world ; 
does he not say in Othello— 

‘ Heaven stops the nose at it, 

And the moon winks; the bawdy wind, that kisses 

All she meets, is hush'd within the hollow mine 

Of earth, and will not hear it?” 
But in the operations of the mind, as manifested 
in the world—in its various struggles in health 
and disease—in the terrible perversions of insan- 
ity, ‘‘like sweet bells jangled out of tune and 
harsh”—in such knowledge Shakspeare probably 
excelled all men of his time. 

He seems early to have discovered, that ‘the 
proper study of mankind is man;” and all knowl- 
edge which bears immediately upon his subject he 
seems to have pondered. History, physiology, 
and especially pathology, as presenting the human 
mind modified by disease, were not neglected, as 
whole scenes in his plays might be cited to prove. 
We have heard of a volume compiled from his 
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works by a physician, entirely relating to his 
own profession; and most writers on insanity il- 
lustrate their subject by large draughts from the 
same fountain. The poet seems to have known 
that the mysteries of the soul could be best studied 
and unraveled through the medium of its mortal 
instrument. Thus, at least, he did stwdy it; and 
hence the accuracy, depth, and philosophic dis- 
cernment which characterize his writings when 
man is the subject of reflection. We now ap- 
proach what we believe to be the broadly-marked, 
the unmistakable distinction between the truly 
great poet and the elegant rhymer, who imagines 
the farther he departs from all that is natural, 
the higher he soars in sublimity; but nothing is 
more sublime than truth, and she is equally the 
object of the great poet and profound philosopher ; 
in their mutual love of her their characters grad- 
ually unite, and the line which distinguishes 
them becomes less distinct. There is not, per- 
haps, a single instance of a really great poet with- 
out the spirit of an elevated philosophy. ‘The 
poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling,” often descries 
those great truths which the philosopher obtains 
only after forging long chains of deductions; but 
these truths become unto each other the materials 
for a world, which, so far as the mass of mankind 
is concerned, is equally ideal to both. 

To talk of the ignorance of Shakspeare, as some 
do, in order to enhance his genius, is exceedingly 
unphilosophical ; it is impossible a mind like his 
can be ignorant, even as relates to general in- 
formation, or knowledge of books. The merely 
illustrative matter of the comprehensive thinker 
must be drawn from an infinite variety of sources ; 
and though the veriest groundwork of his mind, 
can only be amassed by one having an intuitive 
perception of the great truth, that all human 
knowledge is a circle, which, however marked 
and divided by technical and sophistical distine- 
tions, has its center in the contemplative man. 
The various methods of study are of little conse- 
quence when we talk of master spirits, for the 
progress of all original genius is ever in accord- 
ance with its organization. From Plato and Aris- 
totle down to the days of Bacon, omitting fortu- 
nate discoverers of half-developed truths, whose 
intellectual stature has been much overrated— 
every consummate genius destined to leave its en- 
during impress and act upon the thinking world 
for ages, no matter what the medium through 
which he spoke—metaphysics, natural philosophy, 
or through a far-reaching and elevated poesy— 
has been scarcely more remarkable for the living 
truths he brought from darkness than for the 
wide and various sources whence he deduced 
them. We have been too long content to measure 
knowledge by the standard of the schools, although 
the folly of doing so has been repeatedly rebuked 
by the greatest of the race. Shakspeare belongs 
not to the class of partial geniuses. His was a 
mind which, though possessed of the greatest fa- 
cility in acquistiion, was not content with the 
mere exercise of memory—using the word in its 
phrenological sense, as one of the lower modes of 
action of all the intellectual faculties—but assim- 
ilated, and was constantly tending to the higher 
state of thought—conception, the great creative 
power—the peculiar attribute of exalted genius. 
Man was to the bard of Avon as a nucleus around 
which he gathered all that affiliated with the 
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subject; and though in certain departments he 
was inferior to some of his cotemporaries, it is 
probable that no intellect of his day experienced 
a higher and more sustained activity of all the 
intellectual faculties ascribed by Phrenology to 
man. The proper aliment of each, haying under- 
gone the alchymic process of his ever-musing 
mind, might easily, without the trouble of careful 
selection, be arrayed before the readers of the 
JouRNAL; but it would be something worse than 
supererogatory. We will, however, by short quota- 
tions, illustrate the philosophical manifestation of 
his very large Benevolence; for to the diffused 
and far-reaching spirit of this organ, united with 
others, we are indebted for his ‘‘ language pic- 
tures” of the mental miseries of the great, as well 
as the physical sufferings of the lowest of his 
race. Thus does he penetrate into the anxious, 
sleepless chamber of a king— 
** Oh, sleep! 
Nature’s soft nurse! how have I frighted thee, 


That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids down, 


And steep my senses in forgetfulness ? 
* * * * * * 


Wilt thou, upon the high and giddy mast, 

Seal up the ship-boy’s eyes, and rock his brain 

In cradle of the rude imperious surge ; 

And in the visitations of the winds, 

That take the ruffian billows by their tops, 

Curling their monstrous heads, and hanging them 

With deafning clamors in the slippery shrouds, 

That with the noise even death awakes? 

Canst thou, oh, partial sleep, give thy repose 

To the wet sea-boy, in an hour so rude, 

And in the calmest and the stillest hour, 

With all appliances and means to boot, 

Deny it to a king ?” 
And thus he extends his sympathy to an humbler 
sphere The lines are spoken by Lear, in the 
midst of a storm. 

“ Poor naked wretches, wheresoe’er you are, 

That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm, 

How shall your houseless heads, and unfed sides, 

Your loop’d and window’d raggeduess defend you 

From seasons such as these? O, I have ta’en 

Too little care of this! Take physic, pomp 5 

Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel, 

That thou may’st shake the superflux to them, 

And show the heavens more just.” 


His works teem with similar examples; his 
benevolence embraced all human things—all suf- 
fering, whether it existed in the palace or the cot- 
tage—whether the heaving bosom was hid by the 
“robes and furr’d gowns,” or exposed to the 
“‘peltings of the pitiless storm” by the ‘‘loop’d 
and window’d raggedness” of want. 

If any student of Phrenology wishes to observe 
and feel the manifestations of Ideality and Tune 
in their highest modes of activity, let him read 
certain portions of the ‘‘ Tempes: ;” and if he can 
arouse his own faculties to a perfect sympathy 
with the scenes, he will be transported to the 
‘* Enchanted Isle,” the ‘ delicate Ariel” will float 
in beauty before his eye, Prospero will wave his 
magic wand, and the air be filled with ‘‘all the 
linked sweetness of sound.” 

[ro BE CONTINUED.] 
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Ir a man had a perfectly harmonious organiza- 
tion, and his circumstances were not decidedly 
unfavorable, he could generally conduct himself 
with propriety ; but the best are liable to be 
thrown off their balance, hence all need to say, 
«* Lead us not into temptation.” 
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Man differs from the brutes in this—that, instead of blind instincts, 
he is furnished with reason, which enables him to study himself, the 
external world, and their mutual relations; and to pursue the conduct 
which these point out as beneficial. It is by examining the structure, 
modes of action, and objects of the various parts of his constitution, that 
man discovers what his duties of performance and abstinence in regard 
to health really are. This proposition may be illustrated in the follow- 
ing manner. ‘The skin has innumerable pores, and serves as an outlet 
for the waste particles of the body. The quantity of noxious matter 
excreted through these pores in twenty-four hours is, on the very 
lowest estimate, about twenty-four ounces. If the passage of this 
matter be obstructed so that it is retained in the body, the quality of 
the blood is deteriorated by its presence, and the general health, which 
greatly depends on the state of the blood, suffers. The nature of per- 
spired matter is such, that it is apt, in consequence of the evaporation 
of its watery portion, to be condensed and clog the pores of the skin; 
and hence the necessity for washing the surface frequently, so as to 
keep the pores open, and allow perspiration freely to proceed. The 
clothing, moreover, must be so porous and clean, as readily to absorb 
and allow a passage to the matter perspired, otherwise the same result 
ensues as from the impurity of the skin, namely, the arrest, or diminu- 
tion, of the process of perspiration. Nor is this all. The skin is an 
absorbing as well as an excreting organ, and foreign substances in con- 
tact with it are sucked into its pores and introduced into the blood. 
When cleanliness is neglected, therefore, the evil consequences are 
twofold: first, the pores, as we have mentioned, are clogged, and per- 
spiration obstructed ; and, secondly, part of the noxious matter left on 
the skin or clothing, is absorbed into the system, where it produces 
hurtful effects. From such an exposition of the structure and functions 
of the skin, the necessity for cleauliness of person and clothing becomes 
abundantly evident; and the corresponding duty is more likely to be 
performed by those who know these details, and are convinced of their 
importance, than by persons impelled by injunctions alone. In some 
parts of the East, ablution of the body is justly regarded as a duty of 
religion; but you need not be told how extensively this duty is neg- 
lected in our own country. When men become enlightened, attention 
to cleanliness will be regarded as an important duty, akin to temper- 
ance, honesty, or piety. 

I might, in like manner, describe the structure and modes of action 
of the bones, muscles, blood-vessels, nerves, and brain ; and demonstrate 
to you that the necessity for bodily and mental labor, for temperance, 
for attention to ventilation, for judicious clothing, and a great variety of 
other observances, is written by the finger of God in the framework of 
our bodies. This, however, belongs to Physiology ; and here I assume 
that you have studied and understand the leading facts of that subject, 
I limit myself to two observations. rst, Exercise of the bones and 
muscles is labor; and labor, instead of being a curse to man, is a posi- 
tive source of his well-being and enjoyment. It is only excessive labor 
that is painful; and in a well-ordered community there should be no 
necessity for painfully exhausting exertion. Secondly, Exercise of the 
brain is synonymous with mental activity, which may be intellectual, 
or moral, or animal, according to the faculties which we employ. 
Mental inactivity, therefore, implies inactivity of the brain; and as the 
brain is the fountain of nervous energy to the whole system, the pun- 
ishment of neglecting its exercise is great and severe—consisting in 
feelings of Jassitude, uneasiness, fear, and anxiety; vague desires, 
sleepless nights, and a general consciousness of discomfort, with inca- 
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pacity to escape from suffering; all which poison life at its source, and 


render it thoroughly miserable. Well-regulated mental activity, com- 
bined with due bodily exercise, on the other hand, is rewarded with 
gay, joyous feelings, an inward alacrity to discharge all our duties. a 
good appetite, sound sleep, and a general consciousness of happiness 
that causes days and years to fleet away without leaving a trace of 
physical suffering behind. 

While moderate and proportionate exercise of all the bodily and 
mental functions is essential to health, we must be equally careful, in 
order to preserve this invaluable blessing, to shun over-exertion and 
excessive mental excitement. Owing to the constitution of British so- 
ciety, it is very difficult to avoid, in our habitual conduct, one or other 
of the extremes now mentioned. Many persons, born to wealth, have 
few motives to exertion; and such individuals, particularly females, 
often suffer grievously in their health and happiness from want of ra- 
tional objects of pursuit, calculated to excite and exercise their minds 
and bodies. Others, again, who do not inherit riches from their ances- 
tors, are tempted to overtask themselves in acquiring them, frequently 
to support an expensive style of living, which vanity leads them to re- 
gard as necessary to social consideration. At this season, how many 
of us, after beginning our labors long before the sun dawns upon our 
city, find it difficult to snatch even this late hour (8 o’clock), at which 
we now assemble, from our pressing and yet unfulfilled business en- 
gagements! ‘The same state of society exists in the United States of 
America, and the same effects ensue. Dr. Caldwell, one of the orna- 
ments of that country, in his work on Physical Education, introduces 
some excellent remarks on the tendency of the embroilment of party 
politics and religious differences to over-excite the brain and produce 
insanity, and also dyspepsia or indigestion, which, says he, is more 
nearly allied to insanity than is commonly supposed. ‘So true is this,”’ 
he adds, ‘that the one is not unfrequently converted into the other, 
and often alternates with it. ‘The lunatic is usually a dyspeptic during 
his lucid intervals; and complaints, which begin in some form of gas- 
tric derangement, turn, in many instances, to madness. Nor is this 
all. In families where mental derangement is hereditary, the members 
who escape that complaint are more than usually obnoxious to dyspep- 
sia. It may be added, that dyspeptics and lunatics are relieved by the 
same modes of treatment, and that their maladies are induced, for the 
most part, by the same causes. The passions of grief, jealousy, anger, 
and envy impair the digestive power; and dyspepsia is often cured by 
abandoning care and business, and giving rest to the brain. Tt ‘s chiefly 
for this reason that a visit to a watering-place is so beneficial. The 
agitations of commercial speculation, and too eager pursuit of wealth, 
have the same effect with party politics and religious controversy in 
over-exciting the brain; and hence, in all probability, the inordinate 
extent of insanity and indigestion in Britain, and still more in the Uni- 
ted States.” 


In opposition to these obvious dictates of reason, two objections are 
generally urged. The first is, that persons who are always taking care 
of their health, generally ruin it; their heads are filled with hypochon- 
driacal fancies and alarms, and they become habitual valetudinarians. 
The answer to this remark is, that all such persons are already valetu- 
dinarians before they begin to experience the anxiety about their 
health here described; they are already nervous or dyspeptic, the 
victims of a morbid condition of body attended by uneasiness of mind, 
which last they ascribe to the state of their health. They are essen- 
tially in the right as to the main cause of their distress, for their men- 
tal anxiety certainly does proceed from disorder of their organic func- 
tions. Their chief error lies in this, that their efforts to regain health 
are not directed by knowledge, and in consequence lead to no benefi- 
cial result. They take quack medicines, or follow some foolish observ- 
ances, instead of subjecting themselves patiently and perseveringly to a 
judicious regimen in diet, and regular exercise, accompanied by amuse- 
ment, and relaxation—the remedies dictated by the organic laws. 
This last procedure alone constitutes a proper care of health; and no 
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one becomes an invalid or a hypochondriac from adopting it. On the 
contrary, many individuals, in consequence of this rational obedience 
to the organic laws, have ceased to suffer under the maladies which 
previously afflicted them. 

The second objection is, that many persons live in sound health to a 
good old age, who never take any care of themselves at all; whence it 
is inferred that the safest plan is to follow their example and act on all 
occasions as impulse prompts, never doubting that our health, if we 
pursue this manly course, will take care of itself. In answer to this 
objection I observe, that constitutions differ widely in the amount of 
their native stamina, and consequently in the extent of tear and wear 
and bad treatment which they are able to sustain without being ruined ; 
and that, for this reason, one individual may be comparatively little in- 
jured by a course of action which would prove fatal to another with a 
feebler natural frame. 

The grand principle of the philosophy which I am now teaching is, 
that the natural Jaws really admit of no exceptions, end that specific 
causes, sufficient to account for the apparent exceptions, exist in every 
instance. Some of these individuals may have enjoyed very robust 
constitutions, which it was difficult to subvert: others may have in- 
dulged in excesses only at intervals, passing an intermediate period in 
abstlnence, and permitting the powers of nature to re-adjust themselves 
and recover their tone, before they committed a new debauch; while 
others may have led an extremely active life, passing much of their 
time in the open air; a mode of being which enables the constitution 
to withstand a greater extent of intemperance than it can resist with 
sedentary employment. But of one and all of these men we may safe- 
ly affirm, that if they had obeyed the organic laws, they would have 
lived still longer and more happily than they did by infringing them: 
and in the course of my observations, I have never seen an example of 
an individual who perseveringly proceeded in a course of intemperance, 
either sensual or mental--that is, who habitually overtasked his stomach 
or his brain—who did not permanently ruin his health, usefulness, and 
enjoyment; I, therefore, can not believe in the supposed exceptions to 
the organic Jaws. On the contrary, I have seen many of the most ro- 
bust and energetic boys, who were my school companions, sink into 
premature graves, from reckless reliance on their strength and disre- 
gard of external injurious influences; while the more feeble, but more 
prudent, survive. 

One source of error on this subject may be traced to the widely 
prevailing ignorance which exists regarding the structure and functions 
of the body; in consequence of which, danger is frequently present, 
unknown to those who unthinkingly expose themselves to its ap- 
proach. 

If you have marked a party of young men, every one of whom is 
unacquainted with the currents, sand-banks, and rocks, visible and in- 
visible, with which the Frith of Forth is studded, proceeding in a boat 
on a pleasure-sail, you may have seen them all alert, and full of fun 
and frolic; and if the day was calm and the sea smooth, you may have 
observed them return in the evening well and happy, and altogether 
unconscious of the dangers to which their ignorance had exposed them. 
They may repeat the experiment, and succeed, by a fortunate combi- 
nation of circumstances, again and again; but how different would be 
the feelings of a prudent and experienced pilot, who knew every part 
of the channel, and who saw that on one day they had passed within 
three inches of a sunken rock, on which, if they had struck, their boat 
would have been smashed to pieces; on another, had escaped by a 
few yards a dangerous sand-bank ; and on a third, had with great diffi- 
culty been able to extricate themselves from a current which was rap- 
idly carrying them on a precipitous and rocky shore! The pilot’s anx- 
iety would probably be fully justified at length, by the occurrence of one 
or other of those mischances, or by the upsetting of the boat ina 
squall, its destruction in a mist, or its driving out to sea when the wind 
aided an ebbing tide. 

This is not an imaginary picture. In my own youth I happened to 
form one of such an inconsiderate party. The wind rose on us, and 
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all our strength applied to the oars scarcely sufficed to enable us to pull 
round a point of rock, on which the sea was beating with so much 
force, that had we struck on it, our frail bark would never have with- 
stood a second shock. Scarcely had we escaped this danger, when we 
ran right in the way of a heavy man-of-war’s boat, scudding at the rate 
of ten miles an hour before the wind, and which would have run us 
down, but for the amazing promptitude of her crew, who in an instant 
extended twenty brawny arms over the side of their own boat, seized 
ours, and held it above water by main force, till they were able to clear 
away by our stern. The adventure was terminated by our being pick- 
ed up by a revenue cutter, and brought safely into Leith harbor at a 
late hour in the evening. I have reflected since on the folly and pre- 
sumptuous confidence of that excursion ; but I never was aware of the 
full extent of the danger, until, many years subsequently, I saw a reg- 
ular chart of the Frith, in which the shoals, sunken rocks, and currents 
were conspicuously Jaid down for the direction of pilots who navigate 
these waters, 

Thus it is with rash, reckless, ignorant youth in regard to health. 
Each folly or indiscretion that, through some combination of fortunate 
circumstances, has been committed without immediate punishment, 
emboldens them to venture on greater irregularities, until, in an evil 
hour, they are caught in a violation of the organic laws that consigns 
them to the grave. Those who have become acquainted with the 
structure, functions, and laws of the vital organs see the conduct of 
these blind adventurers on the ocean of life in the same light that I 
regarded our youthful voyage after I had become acquainted with the 
chart of the Frith. There is an unspeakable difference between a be- 
lief in safety founded only on utter ignorance of the existence of danger, 
and that which arises from a knowledge of all the sunken rocks and 
eddies in the stream, and from a practical pilot’s skill in steering clear 
of them all. The pilot is as gay and joyous as they ; but his joy arises 
from well-grounded assurance of safety ; theirs from ignorance of dan- 
ger. He is cheerful, yet always observant, cautious, and alert. They 
are happy, because they are unobservant and heedless. When danger 
comes, he shuns it by his skill, or meets and conquers it. They escape 
it by accident, or perish unwittingly in the gulf. 

The last observation which I make on this head is, that, in regard to 
health, nature may be said to allow us to run with her an account-cur- 
rent, ia which many small transgressions seem at the time to be fol- 
lowed by no penalty, when, in fact, they are all charged to the debit 
side of the account, and, after the lapse of years, are summed up and 
closed by a fearful balance against the transgressor. Do any of you 
know individuals, who, for twenty years, have persevered in frequent 
feastings, who all that. time have been constant diners out or diners at 
home, or the soul of convivial meetings, prolonged into far advanced 
hours of the morning, and who have resisted every warning and admo- 
nition from friends, and proceeded in the confident belief that neither 
their health nor strength were impaired by such a course? Nature 
kept an account-current with such men. She had at first placed a 
strong constitution and vigorous health to their credit, and they bad 
drawn on it day by day, believing that, because she did not instantly 
strike the balance against them and withdraw her blessing, she was 
keeping no note of their follies. But mark the close. At the end of 
twenty years, or less, you will find them dying of palsy, apoplexy, water 
in the chest, or some other disease clearly referable to their protracted 
intemperance ; or, if they escape death, you will see them become 
walking shadows, the ghosts of their former selves—the beacons, in 
short, set up by nature to warn others that she does not, in any instance, 
permit her Jaws to be transgressed with impunity. If sedulous instruc- 
tion in the Jaws of health would not assist the reason.and moral and re- 
ligious feelings of, such persons to curb their appetites, and avoid these 
consequences, they must be reckless indeed. At least, until this shall 
have been tried and failed, we should never despair, or consider their 
case and condition as beyond the reach of improvement. 


It must be allowed, however, that the dangers arising to health from 
[CONTINUED ON PAGE ELEVEN ] 
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BIOGRAPHY AND PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

History affords innumerable instances of the 
combination of artistic and literary ability. In 
modern times we find that Sir Joshua Reynolds 
was equally great as a writer and a painter. 
Northcote, Sir M. A. Shee, and Leslie, are other 
examples of Royal Academicians of the highest 
literary abilities. Our own Allston, had he never 
touched a pencil, would have ranked among our 
greatest literary celebrities. Sterne has left be- 
hind him some finedrawings. Dickens is no com- 
mon artist, and Thackeray relates, that it was the 
rejection by the publishers of his illustrations he 
made for the earlier works of Dickens that forced 
him to take up the pen. Allston advised Wash- 
ington Irving to adopt Art as a profession. It 
is not, therefore, remarkable that we find Col. 
Thorpe suddenly rising upon public notice as an 
artist, though known for so many years only for 
his literary labors. 

T. B. Thorpe was born on the Ist day of March, 
1815, in Westfield, Mass. His parents, however, 
at the time, or soon afterward, became residents 
of New York city, in which place his father, an 
eminent clergyman, died in 1819. Throughout 
life Mr. Thorpe has displayed great fondness for 
artistic pursuits, impelled, as it were, in spite of 
engagements in other business, by an overwhelm- 
ing influence, to use the pencil. At seventeen he 
was a pupil under the tuition of the same master 
with the now distinguished C. L. Elliott, Esq., at 
which time a friendship was formed between these 
two persons that has ever been remarkable for 
its constancy. While a student of Art, Mr. Thorpe 
illustrated one of Irving’s stories—‘‘The Bold 
Dragoon,” a scene laid in Bruges. It is a curious 
fact, illustrative of his literalness, that the houses 
in this picture are from examples he found among 
the gabled roofs existing at the time among the old 
Knickerbockers in this city and Albany. The 
painting was exhibited in the old Academy of Arts, 
in Barclay Street, and purchased by Dr. McKay, 
and we believe was presented by him to Washing- 
ton Irving. At the time we speak of, Art was com- 
paratively an unappreciated pursuit, and its 
disciples had but little encouragement or sym- 
pathy. These facts had their influence on Mr. 
Thorpe, who, abandoning his pencil, entered a 
New England college, where he remained nearly 
four years; and then, in company with some 
Southern students, he went South, and eventually 
established himself in Louisiana, in which State 
he lived nearly twenty years. 

His pen, instead of his pencil, now became the 
medium of the expression of his thoughts. The 
gloomy grandeur of the Mississippi River, the soli- 
tudes of the primitive forests, and the wild life he 
came in contact with, were described in a series of 
sketches under the signature of ‘‘ Tom Owen, the 
Bee Hunter,” which fur graphic description have 
never been surpassed, and their popularity at once 
established for their author a reputation on 
both sides of the Atlantic. In fact, Col. Thorpe 
inaugurated the school, if you please, of West- 
ern sketches, which really contain most of our 
genuine American literature, he preceding all 
others in the field; but, while his sketches have 
never been equaled in humor or power, the supe- 
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rior refinement and delicacy that characterized his 
efforts, place them deservedly in the highest rank. 
In the many years Mr. Thorpe resided in the 
South he devoted much of his time to artistic pur- 
suits; indulged in a quiet way in the recrea- 
tion of fishing and hunting, his personal experi- 
ence being the foundation of most of his stories, 
or the repetition of tales he heard around the 
camp-fires. Among his earliest-formed acquaint- 
ances in the South was Col. Z. Taylor, afterward 
the hero of Buena Vista and President of the 
United States. When the war broke out, Mr. 
Thorpe went with the Louisiana volunteers to 
the Rio Grande, the bearer of important dis- 
patches to Gen. Taylor, and as correspondent 
of his own paper. In this ‘‘ campaign” of actual 
war he won his title of colonel. His graphic let- 
ters detailing the battles and incidents of the 8th 
and 9th of May were among the first that reached 
the United States, and the impression they made 
on the public mind is shown in the fact, that his 
heroes have ever maintained the most prominent 
place in the recollections of the war. Subse- 
quently he published two handsome volumes en- 
titled, ‘*‘ Our Army on the Rio Grande,” and “‘ Our 
Army at Monterey,” which contain much of all 
that is really valuable of the movements of our 
army in the “ Northern line.” 

Six years ago Col. Thorpe visited New York 
city, with the intention of making an extended 
visit. He soon formed profitable business engage- 
ments ofaliterary character with Harper Brothers, 
and for a time was a constant contributor to their 
monthly, his articles being commended for a 
happy combination of pleasant and useful matter, 
and also for the superior illustrations, the sketches 
being either from his own pencil, or most happy 
selections. These literary engagements finally 
suggested a permanent residence in the North, 
and Col. Thorpe purchased for himself a house in 
Brooklyn, and quietly settled there. 

As might have been expected, he gradually 
formed acquaintances with the best artists, and 
spent occasionally a leisure momentin their studios. 
The effect was to revive in him the slumbering but 
never eradicated passion for Art, and he soon filled 
his room with sketches, few of which he ever ex- 
hibited even to his most intimate friends. Two 
years ago he visited for the third time Niagara 
Falls. An old idea came upon him with intense 
force—a desire to put them upon canvas. The 
magnificent triumphs of two of our best artists 
still left the field unoccupied, and determined to 
paint the entire falls, if it were possible, he 
commenced his studies. Few points of interest 
escaped his pencil; his sectional views were finally 
wrought into sketches of the entire falls, and 
these combined results again touched up from 
nature. Thus prepared by intense study and the 
most thorough reflection, he commenced, now 
nearly a year ago, what was destined to be his 
great picture of Niagara, and, judging from the 
universal praise it has received from the press, it 
will have an extraordinary popularity, not only as 
a work of art, but also for being the first entire 
view of the falls which has ever been painted. 

Mr. Thorpe has been spoken of as an amateur 
artist, which he is only in the sense that he has 
ever been unobtrusive of his artistic abilities, and 
has not made his pictures to any marked extent a 
matter of sale; yet there are pictures of his scat- 
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tered over the country which are appreciated by 
their owners above price. In the capital of 
Louisiana is a full-length portrait of Gen. Z. 
Taylor, as he appeared on the battle-field of Buena 
Vista, owned by the State, that for all the ele- 
ments of a great picture finds no equal in any 
full-length portrait in the country. In the year 
1858 he purchased an interest in the old “ Spirit 
of the Times,” to which paper he had been more 
than twenty-five yearsa favorite contributor; and 
in his editorial duties, with the recreation, if you 
please, of his pencil, he finds most profitable em- 
ployment of his time. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER, 


You have an excellent development of the vital 
temperament, which manufactures nourishment 
for the body and the brain. This is favorable in 
your organization, because your head is so large 
that it requires a good deal of vitality to support 
it. You have an active nervous system, which is 
indicated by the largeness of the brain and by 
the fineness of the texture. You are not only 
active bodily, but mentally. There are very few 
persons who enjoy physical effort better than 
you. When you have anything to do, you work 
as if you were ina hurry; your mind acts in the 
same way, earnestly, rapidly, and efficiently. 
You are naturally a very industrious man, and 
can turn off more thinking and effort in the course 
of the year than the majority of men. You carry 
with you a freshness, a readiness, and a prompt- 
ness of action which does not become exhausted 
by the middle of the day ; you can work clear up 
to the close. You are not like a spring clock, that 
runs slowly as it approaches the running-down 
point, but seem to have your full vigor to the 
last. ,There may be those who would endure 
long, weary marches better than you; there are 
few who would bring more earnest force to bear 
upon a given effort; and there are very few who 
can think and labor alternately a greater number 
of hours than you. You do not need to lie by, and 
recreate, and recruit. You are kept wound up 
all the time like one of those military watches 
which are wound-up by the motion of the wearer. 

Your phrenology indicates the following qual- 
ities: In the first place, you have a long head 
from the ears forward, indicating that the intel- 
lectual portion of the brain is largely developed. 
You are very full over the eyes, evincing large 
perceptive organs, which give power to pick up 
knowledge from the outward world, to take 
quickly the points of a subject as they are pre- 
sented, and to glean up the facts which pertain to 
life and to subjects of discussion, and to carry 
these facts always ready for use. 

You are known also for an excellent memory of 
places, of forms, of details, of events, and of ideas. 
You may forget names and unimportant dates, 
but nearly everything else you retain with great 
vividness. Your power of language is great ; 
hence you are able to put your thoughts and facts 
into words readily. The upper part of your fore- 
head is also amply expanded, indicating a high 
degree of the reasoning and comparing powers. 
Your forehead is wide in the upper part, showing 
wit; and as we go backward, Ideality is seen in 
large development, which gives a love of the beau- 
tiful, the artistic, the elegant, and the perfect, as 
evinced in paintings, in oratory, in poetry, and 
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whatever belongs to the estheticul. You have 
also large Constructiveness, which indicates me- 
chanical skill, judgment about machinery, and 
manual processes for the production of useful re- 
sults. You could be a good mechanic, would 
succeed well as an artist, as an engineer, as a 
builder, as a chemist, or as an-astronomer. You 
would also succeed well as a logician or as a pub- 
lic speaker, possessing as you do nearly every 
element of the popular orator. 

When we take a view of the upper and back 
portions of the head, we find very strong Firm- 
ness, which indicates an earnest will, great per- 
severance, power to hold the mind up to its work 
till the desired object is accomplished, and also 
the power to resist aggression and to stand firm 
under trials and hardships. You are known for 
your large Hope, for an enthusiastic disposition, 
anticipation of good in the future, and willingness 
to work for it to the end. You have a fair share 
of faith in things spiritual, and rather strong rev- 
erence for that which is holy, high, pure, and re- 
ligious. You sympathize readily with suffering, 
are disposed to render assistance, to say ‘“ Yes,” 
when you ought to say “‘ No,” and to do more for 
those who need than you are well able todo. You 
ought to have a large income to enable you to 
take care of yourself and family, and have a sur- 
plus for those who have claims upon your sym- 
pathy. 

You are a frank, open-hearted man, generally 











speak what you mean, and sometimes are too 
blunt to be popular. It is common for you to take 
the straightest way in arriving at the truth; are 
not satisfied with a circuitous, double-faced, hslf 
hypocritical method of stating your belief and 
your ideas You think positively, and desire to 
talk right at the mark without circumlocution 
and without unnecessary reserve. You are not 
severe and cruel in disposition; when you are 
provoked, you sometimes talk strongly; but if 
you are led to the use of terms too sharp and 
severe, you soon regret their use and feel like 
making an apology. Persons who oppose you find 
strong resistance; those who do not oppose you 
find you placable and easy to get along with. You 
are more likely to contend in argument than you 
are in any other way; you instinctively avoid 
physical conflict, and would employ it only as a 
means of self-defense. 

Your social nature it strongly marked; you 
love ardently, and are inclined to be friend- 
ly. You show unusually strong parental attach- 
ment, and are very much interested in children 
generally. Your love of home is another prom- 
inent quality of your mind. You enjoy home as 
such, and though you would like to travel to the 
ends of the earth, you would yearn for home, and 
would be more happy and proud in the possession 
of a desirable home than, most men, and would 
seek more earnestly to adorn it and to make it 
the abode of happiness. 


You have rather large Approbativeness, which 
gives a desire for the good opinion of people, espe- 
cially of your friends. Your Self-Esteem was 
originally moderately developed, but contact with 
the world, and a struggle with its labors and 
cares, have tended to develop your Self-Esteem, 
so as to give you more independence, more self- 
reliance, and more power to take the lead, than 
naturally belonged to you. You have much pride, 
but little vanity. You aim to be truthful and di- 
rect, as well as upright and just in statement. 

Your leading qualities are those which give you 
intellectual power, ability to gain and retain 
knowledge; those which give ingenuity, artistic 
taste, talent for literature and science; perse- 
verance, energy, power of will, sympathy, justice, 
kindness, ambition, and social impulse. You could 
carry more Destructiveness, more hardness of 
heart, more severity of spirit, more Secretiveness, 
more reserve and policy, without damage to your 
character, and, indeed, with advantage toit. If 
you had larger Acquisitiveness, a higher sense of 
property, more selfishness about laying up and 
saving, it would be an improvement to your char- 
acter. With your generosity and sympathy, if 
you had an intellect of only ordinary caliber, you 
would find it difficult to acquire the means for a 
support. A selfish man with a moderate intel- 
lect will manage to grasp every dollar within his 
reach and hold on to it, and thus be able to live 
handsomely ; but you are liberal, generous, frank, 
large-hearted, and therefore you require more 
means to meet these claims. You are not in- 
clined to grasp after money, hence you require 
all your planning talent, intellect, and ingenuity, 
in order to acquire sufficient means to furnish 
your liberal feelings with the means of gratifica- 
tion. If you could make twenty thousand dollars 
a year, you would hardly get rich on it; there 
would be so many ways in which you could ex- 
tend your friendship, and hospitality, and lib- 
erality, that it would very much reduce the 
amount ; in fact, you feel like expending in pro- 
portion as your income increases. If in any 
given year you find your income largely aug- 
mented, you see many things that you and your 
family need; though when the income is re- 
stricted, you think you are surrounded with 
nearly all that a man needs. You could succeed 
in any manly vocation, but your talents and 
tastes lie in the direction of art, literature, sci- 
ence, and mechanism. 








JOHN A. MACDONALD. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 





PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Tis gentleman has a remarkably sharp and 
active organization. The mental temperament 
predominates, which gives him quickness, clear- 
ness, and intensity of mind. He has also a full 
degree of the motive temperament, which gives a 
wiry toughness and strength of organization, 
elasticity of action, and a good degree of en- 
durance, which sustains him in the mental labors 
induced by his highly wrought nervous tempera- 
ment. 

The reader will observe a great prominence of 
the lower portion of the forehead, indicating 
large perceptive organs, which give a quick, 
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ready, and clear perception of facts, things, busi- 
ness, and whatever {comes within the range of 
practical life and effort. That is essentially an 
intelligent forehead. He has a good memory of 
events, of colors, of incidents, and of words. He 
is strongly endowed with Order, which renders 
him methodical and systematic in whatever he 
does. His Language, which is indicated by the 
fullness and the prominence of the eye, and that 
swollen, heavy appearance under the ‘eye, indi- 
cates uncommon power ef speech, ability to talk 
with ease, clearness, and copiousness, aud also to 
remember everything he reads. His Locality 
would enable him to remember the place on the 
page where a fact was recorded. 
Eventuality renders him capable of retaining the 
history and the incidents which form a part of 
his experiences, or of that which he gathers from 
reading. 

The upper part of his forehead is not as large. 
He is not so much of a philosopher as he is a practi- 
calman. He has to do with facts, and their bear- 
ing on common life. He is fond of wit and amuse- 
ment, must be excellent in conversation, and at 
home in the social circle. He has respect for 
whatever is venerable. The organs which give 
firmness, pride, ambition, and energy are also 
strongly developed, but are not, in the portrait, 
distinctly seen. 

Such persons need an abundance of sleep, tem- 
perate habits, much exercise in the open air, and 
relaxation of mind, and cultivation of bodily 
vigor ; otherwise they break down early, because 
they overdo, and exhaust their vitality prema- 
turely. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The subject of this notice, who has held the post 
of first minister of the crown in Canada, is a na- 
tive of Scotland. He was born in the neighbor- 
hood of Glasgow, in the year 1814, and is conse- 
quently 46 years of age. Of medium height, his 
person is slender, with a marked disinclination to 
corpulency. His father, who had been engaged 
in manufacturing, suffering some reverse, emi- 
grated to Canada in 1820 with the wreck of his 
fortune, when the future premier of the province 
was a boy of six years of age. The family pro- 
ceeded to Kingston to join their relatives, among 
whom was Colonel M‘Pherson, who at that time 
was in command of the veterans. Mr. Macdon- 
ald, the father of this subject, commenced busi- 
ness at Kingston in connection with Major Ewen 
M‘Pherson. He afterward became the owner of 
mills in the neighborhood. 

The son, John A., received his education at the 
District Grammar School of Kingston, and ad- 
vanced in his studies with a celerity that dis- 
tanced all his competitors. In mathematics and 
the classics he showed an aptitude far beyond 
the average of pupils, and gave early promise of 
the distinction he was to win in the great battle of 
life. His memory was, even at this time, re- 
markably retentive. Whatever he read he re- 
membered ; and for years after he had read a 
book he could turn at once to the page where a 
particular passage occurred. The habit of gen- 
eral or miscellaneous reading he never relin- 
quished; and even when first minister in a coun- 
try where the premier is obliged to render him- 
self peculiarly accessible—when, during all the 
business hours of the day, perhaps a dozen per- 
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POER.TRADLT OF JOHN,»A4 MACD ON ALD, 
LATE PREMIER OF CANADA. 


sons would, on an average, be waiting for an in- 
terview with him, he still found time for a con- 
siderable amount of general reading. This was 
performed in bed after one or two o’clock in the 
morning. [A most wretched practice.—Ep. Pu. 
JOURNAL. | 

In 1829 he entered on the study of the law at 
Kingston. In 1834 he was called to the bar, at 
21 years of age. Mr. George Mackenzie, in 
whose office he had studied law, having died in 
the preceding year, our youthful barrister suc- 
ceeded to his business, and soon found himself in 
the possession of a good, and, for a place of some 
ten thousand inhabitants, a lucrative practice. 

Long before he came into public life he had 
been heard to say that no office in the gift of the 
government had attached to it a salary sufficient 
to prove any temptation tohim. After some years, 
Hon. Alexander Campbell became his law part- 
ner. On the dissolution of this partnership, in 
1850, he contracted a second partnership with 
Archibald M‘Donnell. In 1839, Mr. Macdonald 
was appointed solicitor to the Commercial Bank 
of the Midland District, a post which he has ever 
since continued to fill. The Trust and Loan 
Company, which has been so successful, owes its 
organization to his exertions. 

In private life, Mr. Macodonald conciliated the 
respect of all classes and parties. His intimate 








associates, at that time, describe him as a warm 
and true friend. His social qualities—his wit 
and his inexhaustible fund of anecdote—made 
him the soul of every social assembly at which he 
was present. 

The political principles of our future statesman 
were imbibed under the influence of the then 
ruling party in the province. Between him and 
the late Mr. John Cartwright, who long repre- 
scnted in Parliament the united counties of Len- 
nox and Addington, there was a strong political 
sympathy, united to personal friendship. Mr. 
Macdonald’s first public act as a politician was 
performed in connection with the election to Par- 
liament of his friend, the late Mr. Cartwright, 
President of the Commercial Bank of the Midland 
District. His own political advancement at first 
owed something to the tact and address of his 
mother, an estimable lady, who is still living. 
During his first elections, her house used to be 
crowded with the pelitical friends of her son. In 
1844, Mr. Macdonald was elected to the Legis- 
lative Assembly for Kingston. It was a period of 
great excitement, arising out of the difficulty 
which had occurred between Sir Charles Met- 
calfe, the then governor-general, and his late 
ministry, of which Mr. Lafontaine and Mr. Bald- 
win were the chiefs. The ministry had resigned 
on a dispute with the governor-general, on the 
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subject of patronage. The specific fact on which 
they more particularly placed their resignation 
was, that the governor-general had made appoint- 
ments without taking the advice of his c uncil 
thereon. A ministerial interregnum of nine months 
occurred, during which all the ministerial offices 
but one were vacant, it being impossible to find 
any one who would accept them. The elections 
turned on the question whether the governor- 
general or his late advisers were in theright. As 
the reformers were disputing with the governor- 
general the ground on which it was alleged he 
was attempting, unconstitutionally, to encroach» 
Sir Charles had the conservatives for his support- 
ers. The party which had rallied round thé 
governor-general carried the electicns by a very 
small majority, which was afterward so far in- 
creased that it was enabled to rule the country 
till the meeting of a new parliament in the begin- 
ning of 1848, when it went out on a vote of non- 
confidence. On the 22d of May, 1847, Mr. Macdon- 
ald, who was attached to the ruling party, was 
oppointed receiver-general of the public moneysin 
the Draper cabinet. After holding this office for 
a short time, he was translated to the crown 
lands department, which office he held till the 
vote of non-confidence, alluded to, was carried. 
Re-elected for the city of Kingston about the 
close of 1847, Mr. Macdonald went with his party 
into opposition to the Lafontaine-Baldwin admin- 
istration, Although he was young to parliament- 
ary life, a large section of the conservatives were 
anxious to constitute him their leader in the place 
of Sir Allan M‘Nab. The question of leadership, 
thus injudiciously raised, was settled in Septem- 
ber, 1854; when Sir Allan M‘Nab was called 
upon to form a coalition government, he became 
attorney-general for Canada West, which post he 
has, with an interregnum of a few days, ever 
since continued to hold. In the spring of 1856, 
Sir Allan M‘Nab, harassed by the gout, and un- 
able to attend to his parliamentary duties, re- 
signed the premiership. The whole cabinet re- 
signed along with him, when Col. Tache re-formed 
the government, chiefly out of the old material. 
The question arose whether Mr. Macdonald or 
or Mr. Drummond should be intrusted with the 
leadership of the Commons House of Assembly, 
and it was settled by the new premier in favor of 
Mr. Macdonald. Another step would lead the 
rising statesman to the premiership, and the op- 
portunity for it was not long in coming. In the 
middle of November, 1857, Col. Tache resigned. 
Mr. Macdonald was now called upon to form a 
new government. Having accomplished this task, 
he advised a dissolution of Parliament, and the 
country was in the midst of a general election by 
Christmas. The elections resulted in a large min- 
isterial majority in Lower Canada, and a small 
opposition majority in Upper Canada. Toward 
the close of July, 1858, the Legislative Assembly 
adopted a resolution disapproving of the selection 
by the Queen, on reference of the Canadian Par- 
liament, of Ottawa as the permanent seat of goy- 
ernment for United Canada, upon which the goy- 
ernment resigned After an intervening cabi- 
net, which lasted but two days, Mr. Cartier 
formed a new government, in which Mr. Mac- 
donald holds his previous position of attorney- 
general for Canada West, without being premier. 
Mr. Macdonald, since Mr. Hincks was appointed 
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Governor of the Windward Islands, has been the 
ablest debater in the Canadian Parliament. His 
oratory is not of a heavy caliber, but is light and 
sprightly, wit and ridicule. being among the 
weapons which he wields with great dexterity. 
He is good at closing up a debate, picking out the 
weak points of his adversary’s arguments, rid- 
iculing any pretensions that verge upon the ab- 
surd, and pulling to pieces, like one playing with 
a rose, the weak or inconclusive arguments of an 
opponent. When roused, he is animated and 
energetic. 

Although starting as a conservative, his name 
is associated with several of the most important 
liberal measures ever passed by the Canadian 
Legislature, including the abolition of the feudal 
system of landholding in Lower Canada, the secu- 
larization of the Legislative Assembly, and mak- 
ing the second branch of the legislature elective. 

Mr. Macdonald married Miss Clark, a distant 
relative, who bore him two children, both boys, 
only one of whom survives. Mrs. Macdonald, 
who had for several years suffered from indispo- 
sition, died during the middle of the general 
election, when the political prospects of her hus- 
band, as premier, were hanging in the balance. 
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PHYSICAL CULTURE. 
A SERMON 
BY REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 








[Preached at Plymouth Chureh, before the Brooklyn 
Young Men’s Christian Association, Sunday evening, May 
6th, 1860. Reported for the Independent by T. J. Eilin- 
wood. Published in the PHrenoLtogicaL JouRNAL by 
permission.] 


“And the very God of peace sanctify you wholly ; and I 
pray God your whole spirit, dnd soul, and body be pre- 
served blameless unto the coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ."—1 Tuxss. v. 23. 


[conTINUED FROM PAGE NINETY. | 

II. Wuar, then, are some of the influences 
which, particularly in cities, are at work to un- 
dermine health? I exclude. from this enumera- 
tion all those which do not involve the individual 
volition—which depend upon municipal regula- 
tion and general sanitary conditions. 

1. I mention excessive and improper eating; 
and I shall speak of it in regard to the things 
eaten, in regard to times and quantities, and in 
regard to the state of the food when eaten. Asa 
general thing, men are addicted to unwisdom in 
eating, as regards quantity, time, and quality. 
It seems to some persons as though a sensible man 
ought not to think anything about eating—as 
though he ought to be occupied with higher 
thoughts. For the very reason that a man ought 
to be occupied with higher thoughts, I say that 
he ought to think about what he eats, how much 
he eats, and when he eats. 

Now, respecting this matter, I would not advo- 
cate any such scrupulosity as would end in ner- 
vousness and dyspepsia. I would not advocate any 
such folly as the weighing of a man’s food, or the 
holding of a deliberative counsel after every meal, 
as to the probable effect of what has been eaten. 
All that pharisaism of the table is most perni- 
cious. But moderation in the quantity of food re- 
ceived into the stomach; wholesomeness of food; 
regularity as to the time of taking food—the im- 
portance of these things I think every man ought 
to be taught, from his youth up, to consider. Men 
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know that they do not act the part of wisdom in 
these things. I think that very many men, every 
single day of their life, sin against light and 
against knowledge, by the excessive indulgence 
of their appetite in eating. 

When riding on a locomotive, last week, and talk- 
ing with the engineer, as Ihad the privilege of doing, 
I could not but think how much wiser men were 
about iron and steel machines than they were 
about fleshly and osseous machines. The relation 
of the pump to the capacity of the boiler; the rela- 
tion of the furnace to the size of the flues ; the rela- 
tion of the cylinder, or of the steam generated, to 
the work to be done—all these things were in the 
engineer’s mind. He was continuously watching 
every part and opening and shutting valves on 
every side, so as to keep every part in’its proper 
condition. The stoker, or fireman, was applying or 
withholding food, so as to keep the engine in just 
that state in which it would work best, according 
to whether we were running on an up-grade, on a 
down-grade, or on level ground, and according to 
the number and weight of the cars being drawn— 
for we were drawing a long and ponderous train. 

Now how many are there who watch their fur- 
nace, to see that they get in neither too much nor 
too little fuel? Men shovel in food without any 
regard to what it is going to do. Ifit is the Sab- 
bath day, when they are quiescent, when they 
have less air and exercise than on other days, 
and when their stomachs are not in a condition to 
digest as much food as on other days, they eat a 
double portion. If it isa day when they are to 
undergo severe taxation and work, and when they 
can least afford to go without food, oftentimes they 
become anxious, and neglect to eat because they 
are so anxious. As a general rule, when the 
body needs the basis of food less than at any other 
time, they eat the most; and when it needs it 
more than at any other time, they eat the least. 
Our food isa means to anend. It is simply the 
fuel with which we are to raise steam for carrying 
on the purposes of life. A man should eat as 
much cn principle as he prays. 

I have been asked, sometimes, how I could per- 
form so large an amount of work with apparently 
so little diminution of strength. I attribute my 
power of endurance to a long-formed habit of ob- 
serving, every day of my life, the simple laws of 
health—and none more than the laws of eating. 
It has become a second nature tome. It ceases 
any longer to be a matter of self-denial. It is al- 
most like an instinct. If I have a severe tax on 
my brain in the morning, I can not eat heartily 
at breakfast. If the whole day is to be one of 
nervous exertion, I eat very little till the exertion 
is over. I know that two forces can not be con- 
centrated in activity at the same time in one 
body. I know that when the stomach works, the 
brain must rest ; and that when the brain works, 
the stomach must rest. If I am going to be moy- 
ing about out of doors a good deal, then I can 
give a fuller swing to my appetite, which is never 
exceedingly bad. But if I am engaged actively 
and successively in mental labor, I can not eat 
much, And I have made eating with regularity, 
aod with reference to what I have to do, a habit 
so long, that it ceases any longer to be a subject 
of thought. It almost takes care of itself. I at- 
tribute much of my ability to endure work to 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE SIXTEEN.] 
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improper social habits and arrangements can not be altogether avoided 
by the exertions of individuals acting singly in their separate spheres. 
I shall have occasion, hereafter, in explaining the social law, to point 
out that the great precept of Christianity (that we must love our neigh- 
bors as ourselves) is inscribed in every line of our constitution ; and that, 
in consequence, we must render our neighbors as moral, intelligent, 
and virtuous as ourselves, and induce them to form a public opinion in 
favor of wisdom and virtue, before we can reap the full reward even 
of our own knowledge and attainments. As an example in point, I ob- 
serve, that if there be among us any one, merchant, manufacturer, or 
lawyer, who feels, in all its magnitude and intensity, the evil of an over- 
strained pursuit of wealth, yet he can not, with impunity, abridge his 
hours of toil, unless he can induce his rivals to do so also. If they per- 
severe, they will outstrip him in the race of competition and impair his 
fortune. We must, therefore, produce a general conviction among the 
constituent members of society, that Providence forbids that course of 
incessant action which obstructs the path of moral and intellectual im- 
provement, and Jeads to mental anxiety and corporeal suffering, and in- 
duce them, by a simultaneous movement, to apply an effectual remedy, 
in a wiser and better distribution of the hours of labor, relaxation, and 
enjoyment. Every one of us can testify that this is posszble, so far as 
the real, necessary, and advantageous business of the world is concern- 
ed; for we perceive that, by a judicious arrangement of our time and 
our affairs, all necessary business may be compressed within many 
fewer hours than those we now dedicate to that object. I should con- 
sider eight hours a-day amply sufficient for business and labor: there 
would remain eight hours more for enjoyment, and eight for repose ; 
a distribution that would cause the current of life to flow more cheer- 
fully, agreeably, and successfully than it can do under our present 
system of ceaseless competition and toil. 


It appears, then, from the foregoing considerations, that the study 
and observance of the laws of health is a moral duty, revealed by our 
constitution as the will of God, and, moreover, necessary to the due 
discharge of all our other duties. We rarely hear from divines an 
exposition of the duty of preserving health, founded on and enforced by 
an exposition of our natural constitution, because they confine themselves 
to what the Scriptures contain. The Scriptures, in prescribing sobriety 
and temperance, moderation and activity, clearly coincide with the nat- 
ural Jaws on this subject: but we ought not to study the former to the 
exclusion of the latter; for by learning the structure, functions, and 
relations of the human body, we are rendered more fully aware of the 
excellence of the Scriptural precepts, and we obtain new motives to 
observe them in our perception of the punishments by which, even in 
this world, the breach of them is visited. Why the exposition of the 
will of God, when strikingly written in the Book of Nature, should be 
neglected by divines, is explicable only by the fact, that when the 
present standards of theology were framed, that book was sealed, and 
its contents were unknown. We can not, therefore, justly blame our 
ancestors for the omission ; but it is not too much to hope that modern 
divines may take courage and supply the deficiency. I believe that 
many of them are inclined to do so, but are afraid of giving offense to 
the people. By teaching the people to regard all satural institutions 
as divine, this obstacle to improvement may, in time, be removed, and 
religion may be brought to lend her powerful aid in enforcing obedience 
to the natural laws. 

In my Introductory Lecture, I explained that Veneration, as well 
as the other moral sentiments, is merely a blind feeling, and needs to 
be directed by knowledge. In that Lecture I alluded to the case of an 
English lady who had all her life been taught to regard Christmas and 
Good-Friday as holy, and who, on her first arrival in Edinburgh, was 
greatly shocked at perceiving them to be desecrated by ordinary busi- 
ness. Her Veneration had been trained to regard them as sanctified 
days, and she could not immediately divest herself of pain at seeing 
them treated without any religious respect. I humbly propose that, in 





a sound education, the sentiment of Veneration should be directed to 
all that God has really instituted. Ifthe structure and functions of the 
body were taught to youth, as God’s workmanship, and the duties de- 
ducible from them were clearly enforced as his commands, the mind 
would feel it to be sinful to neglect or violate them; and a great addi- 
tional efficacy would thereby be given to all precepts recommending 
exercise, cleanliness, and temperance. They would come home to 
youth, enforced by the perceptions of the understanding and by the 
emotions of tiie moral sentiments ; and they would be practically con- 
firmed by the experience of pleasure from observance, and pain from 
infringement of them, The young, in short, would be taught to trace 
their duty to its foundation in the will of God, and to discover that it is 
addressed to them as rational beings; at the same time they would 
learn that the study of his laws is no vain philosophy; for they would 
speedily discern the Creator’s hand rewarding them for obedience and 
punishing them for transgression. 


As closely connected with health, I proceed to consider the subject 
of amusements, regarding which much difference of opinion prevails. 
When we have no true philosophy of mind, this question becomes 
altogether inextricable; because every individual disputant ascribes to 
human nature those tendencies, either to vice or virtue, which suit his 
favorite theory, and then he has no difficulty in proving that amuse- 
ments either are, or are not, nevessary and advantageous to a being so 
constituted. Phrenology gives us a firmer basis. As formerly re- 
marked, man can not make and unmake mental and bodily organs, nor 
vary their functions and Jaws of action to suit his different theories and 
views. 


I observe, then, that every mental organ, by frequent and long con- 
tinued action, becomes fatigued, just as the muscles of the leg and arm 
become weary by too protracted exertion. Indeed, it can not be con- 
ceived that the mind, except in consequence of the interposition of or- 
gans, is susceptible of fatigue at all. We can comprehend that the 
vigor ef the fibers of the organ of Tune may become exhausted by a 
constant repetition of the same kind of action, and demand repose, 
while the idea of an immaterial spirit becoming weary is altogether 
inconceivable. 


From this law of our constitution, therefore, it is plain that variety 
of employment is necessary to our welfare, and was intended by the 
Creator. Hence he has given us a plurality of faculties, each having 
a separate organ, so that some may rest while others are actively em- 
ployed. Among these various faculties and organs there are several 
which appear obviously destined to contribute to our amusement; a 
circumstance which (as Addison’ has remarked) “sufficiently shows us 
that Providence did not design this world should be filled with murmurs 
and repinings, or that the heart of man should be involved in gloom and 
melancholy.” We have received a faculty of the ludicrous, which, 
when active, prompts us to laugh and to excite laughter in others, 
we have received organs of Tune and Time, which inspire us with 
the desire, and give us the talent, to produce music. Our organs of 
voluntary motion are so connected with these organs, that when we 
hear gay and vivacious music played in well-marked time, we instinct- 
ively desire to dance; and when we survey the effect of dancing on 
our corporeal frame, we discover that it is admirably calculated to pro- 
mote the circulation of the blood and nervous influence all over the 
body, and by this means to strengthen the limbs, the heart, the lungs, 
and the brain; in short, to invigorate the health, and to render the 
mind cheerful and alert. To such of my audience as have not studied 
anatomy and physiology, and who are ignorant of the functions of the 
brain, these propositions may appear to be mere words or theories; 
but to those who have made the structure, functions, relations, and 
adaptations of these various organs a subject of careful investigation, 
they will, I hope, appear in the light of truths. If such they are, our 
constitution proves that amusement has been kindly intended for us by 
the Creator, and that therefore, in itself, it must be not only harmless, 
but absolutely beneficial. 
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In this, as in everything else, we must distinguish between the use 
and abuse of natural gifts. Because some young men neglect their 
graver duties through an excessive love of music, some parents de- 
nounce music altogether as dangerous and pernicious to youth; and 
because some young ladies think more earnestly about balls and operas 
than about their advancement in moral, intellectual, and religious at- 
tainments, there are parents who are equally disposed to proscribe 
dancing. But this is equally irrational as if they should propose to pro- 
hibit eating because John or Helen had been guilty of a surfeit. 
These enjoyments in due season and degree are advantageous, and it is 
only sheer ignorance or impatience that can prompt any one to pro- 
pose their abolition. 


The organs of Intellect, combined with Secretiveness, Imitation, and 
Ideality, confer a talent for acting, or fur representing by words, looks, 
gestures, and attitudes the various emotions, passions, and ideas of the 
soul; and these representations excite the faculties of the spectators 
into activity in a powerful and pleasing manner. Further, the Creator 
has bestowed on us organs of Constructiveness, Form, Size, Locality, 
and Coloriog, which, combined with Imitation and Ideality, prompt us 
to represent objects in statuary or painting ; and these representations 
also speak directly to the mind of the beholder and fill it with delightful 
emotions. Here, then, we trace directly to nature the origin of the 
stage and of the fine arts. Again, I am forced to remark, that to those 
individuals who have not studied Phrenology and seen evidence of the 
existence and functions of the organs here enumerated, this reference 
of the fine arts, and of the drama in particular, to nature, or in other 
words to the intention of the Creator, will appear unwarranted, per- 
haps irreverent or impious. To such persons I reply, that, having 
satisfied myself by observation that the organs do exist, and that they 
produce the effects here described, I can not avoid the conclusion in 
question; and in support of it I may refer also to the existence of the 
stage, and to the delight of mankind, in all ages and all civilized coun- 
tries, in scenic representations. 


If, therefore, the faculties which produce the love of the stage and 
the fine arts have been instituted by nature, we may justly infer that 
they have legitimate, improving, and exalting objects, although, like 
our other talents, they may be abused. The line of demarkation be- 
tween their use and abuse may be distinguished by a moderate exer- 
cise of judgment. They are in themselves mere arts of expression and 
representation, a species of natural language, which may be made sub- 
servient to the gratification of all the faculties, whether propensities, 
moral sentiments, or intellect. We may represent in statuary, ou cap- 
vas, or on the stage lascivious and immoral objects calculated to excite 
all the lower feelings of our nature, which is a disgraceful abuse; or 
we may portray scenes and objects calculated to gratify and strengthen 
our moral, religious, and intellectual powers, and to carry forward our 
whole being in the paths of virtue and improvement; and this is the 
legitimate use of these gifts of God. 

The applications made of these powers, by particular nations or in- 
dividuals, bear reference to their general mental condition. The an- 
cient Greeks and Romans enjoyed very immoral plays, and also com- 
bats of gladiators and of wild beasts, in which men and animals tore 
each other to pieces and put each other to death. Such scenes were 
the direct stimulants of Amativeness, Combativeness, and Destructive- 
ness, and proclaim to us, more forcibly than the pages of the most 
eloquent, veracious, and authentic historians, that these nations, with 
all their boasted refinement, were essentially barbarians, and that, in 
the mass of the people, the moral sentiments had not attained any im- 
portant ascendancy. In the days of Queen Elizabeth and Charles the 
Second, plays of a very indelicate character were listened to by the 
nobles and common people of Britain without the least expression of 
disapprobation ; and this indicated a general grossness of feeling and 
of manners to be prevalent among them. Even in our own day we 
become spectators of plays of very imperfect morality and questionable 
delicacy ; and the same conclusion follows, that there still lurks among 





us no small portion of unrefined animal propensity and semi-barbarism ; 
in other words, that the moral and intellectual faculties have not yet 
achieved the full conquest over our inferior nature. But even in these 
instances there is an evident advance from the Greek and Roman 
standards toward a more legitimate use of the faculties of representa- 
tion; and I conclude from this fact, that future generations will apply 
them to still higher and more useful objects. Nor is it too enthusiastic 
to hope that some future Shakspeare, aided by the true philosophy of 
mind, and a knowledge of the natural laws according to which good 
and evil are dispensed in the world, may teach and illustrate the phil- 
osophy of human life, with all the splendor of eloquence and soul-stir- 
ring energy of conception which lofty genius can impart; and that a 
future Kemble or Siddons may proclaim such lessons in living speech 
and gestures to mankind. By looking forward to possibilities like these, 
we are enabled to form some notion of the legitimate objects for which 
a love of the stage was given, and of the improvement and delight of 
which it may yet be rendered the instrument. 

If there be any truth in the principles on which these remarks are 
founded, we can not. avoid lamenting that helpless (although well mean- 
ing and amiable) imbecility, which, alarmed at the abuses of amuse- 
ments, decries them altogether. A few days ago (Dec., 1835), we 
saw an announcement in the public papers that the ladies directresses 
of the House of Industry of Edinburgh had declined to accept of money 
drawn at Mr. Cook’s circus for the benefit of that charity, because it 
was against their principles to countenance public amusements. If I 
am warranted in saying that the Creator has constituted our minds and 
bodies to be benefited by amusements—has given us faculties specially 
designed to produce and enjoy them—and has assigned a sphere of use 
and abuse to these faculties as well as to all others, it is clearly injudi- 
cious in the amiable, the virtuous, the charitable, and the religious—in 
persons meriting our warmest sympathy and respect—to place them- 
selves in an attitude of hostility, and of open and indiscriminate denun- 
ciation, against pleasures founded on the laws of our common nature. 
Instead of bringing all the weight of their moral and intellectual char- 
acter to bear upon the improvement and beneficial application of public 
entertainments, as it is obviously their duty both to God and to society 
to do, they fly from them as pestilential, and leave the direction of them 
exclusively to those whom they consider fitted only to abuse them. 
This is an example of piety and charity smitten with paralysis and fatal 
cowardice through ignorance. In urging you to ‘try all things,” and 
to distinguish between the uses and abuses of every gift, my aim is to 
impart to you knowledge to distinguish virtue, and courage to maintain 
it; to render you bold in advocating what is right, and to induce you, 
while there isa principle of reason and morality left to rest upon, never 
to abandon the field, whether of duty, instruction, or amusement, to 
those whom you consider the enemies of human happiness and virtue- 
Let us correct all our institutions, but not utterly extinguish any that 


are founded in nature. [ro BE CONTINUED.] 


Go Correspondents. 


J. W. B.—1st. How much ought a person to read in a day? 

Ans. This depends altogether upon a person’s bealth and habits, Some men can en- 
dure eight hours of reading and study, but they are not idlers during the other parts of 
their wakeful time. Elihu Burritt worked on the anvil eight hours, studied eight hours, 
and took.eight hours for sleep, rest, and recreation; but we think he injured his health 
by it, for he looks slim, even though wiry and tough. We are inclined to think that he, 
perhaps, worked too hard, both with the head and with the hands. We think six hours 
a day, real, earnest, intellectual labor, is as much as a man can well perform. Some 
could do more with no apparent illeffects ; others, again, would be broken down by it. 
We believe that three hours scbool a day is enough, and as much as children ought to be 
kept confined to the school-room. 


2d. How could Dr. Franklin work by day, and then read till midnight, and yet keep 
his powers balanced to a good old age? 

Ans. Dr. Franklin was remarkably healthy, and had a robust, stout-built organiza- 
tion. He was early put to work, not to study. At fourteen or less, he was apprenticed, 
and at that day to be an apprentice at a trade, meant work ; and being endowed with an 
excellent bodily constitution, especially a strong vital temperament, which gave to bim 
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that roundness and ruddy appearance as a youth, were 
circumstances favorable to the performance of the duties 
imposed on him. Instead of rollicking about, as was the 
custom of young men in his time, as well as in ours, 
Franklin was resting his body and using his mind. He 
avoided all the nervous and stimulating excitements which 
others indulged in; be drank cold water, while they drank 
something stronger; he was quietly perusing some sound, 
calm, and deliberate author, while his mates were rioting 
and frolicking in boisterous excitement, so that he really 
used less nervous energy in reading at home when not 
employed in work than most young men do who are in 
social parties, or have what they call “tun” on the street 
corners, at the theater, dram-sbop, or elsewhere. With a 
good constitution, he had a better start than most men. 
With habits of industry, he became strong physically, as 
well as sound; with habits of temperance and sobriety, 
his system worked harmoniously. He had a large brain 
and also a large body. He was an easy thinker, and 
being healthy to start with, and uniform in his habits, he 
did not break down, when ninety-nine in a hundred with 
common habits would have broken down with as much 
mental Jabor and as litile sleep. 


3d. What do you mean by developing the body, to sus- 
tain the mind with vital steam or power to carry out the 
mandates of the will? 


Anx, We can hardly make the subject plainer, If our 
interrogator was ever sick, and was requested or required 
to think when his body was weak; and afterward had a 
consciousness of returning mental strength as his health 
mended, he will hardly need other explanation than this 
suggestion. We mean this, in short, that every thought, and 
every exertion of the brain, exhausts strength, stamina, or 
steam. The blood constantly goes to the brain to give it 
support, just as it does to the muscles to feed them. Every- 
body knows that the working-horse needs more food, 
because he uses up the stamina of his constitution faster 
by exercise than when at rest.’ It is equally true that a 
man who thinks exhausts nervous force and vital stamina 
by the exercise of the brain, and it requires a re-supply 
continually. 


A. H.—Messrs. Fownter anp Wetus— Your 
arrangements of the temperaments being the Motive, Vital, 
and Mental, I desire to ask which predominates in an 1n- 
dividual possessing fiery red bair and corresponding com- 
plexion, eye between blue and hazel, great strength of ar- 
terial system, medium in size, active and restless in dis- 
position, and a system very subject to depression by atmos- 
pberic changes? I have inves\igated your solution of the 
temperamenis, and must candidly covfess that I can not 


perceive its applicability to the above very common con- 
stitutional formation in this country. 


Ans, “Fiery red hair and corresponding complexion, 
with great strength of the arterial system,” indicates a pre- 
dominance of the vital temperament. The activity and 
restlessness of the person in body and disposition are not 
inconsistent with that feature of the vital temperament in 
which the breathing and the arterial or circulatory system 
predominates. The subject needs more of the digestive 
system to produce a decided vital temperament. He 
works up and works off nutrition too rapidly and becomes 
exhausted, hence his depression; and when he is rested 
and surcharged again with vital electricity, has a full 
stomach, and the world smiles, then he has elevation. 
Atmospheric changes may be favorable or unfavorable to 
a healthy and vigorous manifestation of his faculties. He 
doubtless, also, has considerable of the mental tempera- 
ment, which persons, not well versed in judging of tem- 
peraments, might not discover in that florid complexion 
and red hair. The quality of the organization indicates 
whether the temperament is coarse or fine, whether there 
is much or little cultivation, and whether there is 
more endurance than excitability and activity. If we 
had the subject before us, we could not only explain it, but 
point out all the various conditions so that you would 
understand them. A book to illustrate all the tempera- 
ments would reqnire five hundred dollars’ worth of en- 
gravings, or twice that amount perbaps, and they should 
all be colored, to do justice to the subject. That book is 
yet to be written, when the public is ripe enough on phys- 
iological ma‘ters to demand and appreciate such a work. 

The vital-mental temperament with too little of the 
digestive element is, in our judgment, the temperament of 
the person referred to, so far as we can judge by your 
description, 

J. M. J.—The developments you name would 


qualify a person for the pursuit you mention—other con- 
ditions being favorable. 
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C. H. H.—** Encephalon” means, the brain; and 
“ Encephalic,” within the head ; therefore the “ Encephalic 
Temperament” means, literally, ‘ Brain Temperament,” 
which is similar to the term ‘“‘ Nervous” or ‘ Mental,” as 
used by others. The term, ‘* Thoracico-Abdominal Tem- 
perament” for the “ Sanguine” or “ Vital Temperament,” 
or the term ‘Bone and Muscle Temperament” for that 
which is called “ Bilious” or “ Motive Temperament,” 
would be just as appropriate. The “ Encephalic” or 
Mental Temperament gives the tendency to mental action, 
to thought, study, ete. We know of no advantage in using 
that term. It is Jike calling a horse by another name, as 
steed, charger, pony, or palfrey. It alters nothing, for 
each name still represents a horse and only a horse. Some 
people have a liking for learned words, and an itching 
ambition for originality in names if not in ideas. 


PHRENOLOGIsT, Jr.—What developments are 
required in a young man to become a statesman? 


Ans. On the 176th page of the “ Illustrated Self-Instruc- 
tor,” we have inserted under the head of “ Developments 
for Particular Pursuits,” the following : 

“Statesmen require large and well-balanced intellects 
to enable them to understand and see through great public 
measures and choose the best course, together with high 
moral heads, to make them DISINTERESTED, and seek the 
PEOPLE’s good, not selfish ends.” 





TO FRIENDS AND CO-WORKERS. 


In Jury and in JANUARY we begin new Volumes of 
this JourNAL. Those whose sabscriptions close with the 
last number, can now forward, with their request for re- 
newal, the names of their neighbors as new subscribers. 
May we not hope for a very large accession to our list to 
begin with the new volume? We will print the man- 
elevating truths, and trust to our co-working friends in 
every neighborhood to find the readers. Now is the time 
to begin the good work. 











Husiness Aotices. 


Tur Juty Numser commences the Turety- 
Sxzoonp Vol. of the AMERICAN PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL. 

Posrace.—The postage on this JourNAL to 
any part of the United States is six cents a year. The 
postage is payable in advance at the office of delivery. 

TracHers, Epirors, CLERGYMEN, and others, 
are invited to obtain subscribers in the neighborhood where 
they reside, Traveling Agents may obtain Certificates 
from the Publishers, on presenting suitable recommenda- 
tions, 

SeverAu Bank Notes, Postage Stamps, or small 
Gold Coins, may be inclosed and sent in a leiter to the 
Publishers, without increasing the postage. 

Susscrisers may remit for one, two, three, or 
more years, as may be convenient. The amount will be 
credited, and the JourNnaL sent the full time. 

Persons ordering from agents or dealers must 
look to them for the supply of the Journal or paper. 

WE will club with any newspaper or magazine 
published in New York, Boston, or Philadelphia. 

Frienps—Co-worKERS— VOLUNTARY AGENTS, 
jn every neighborhood, are invited to engage in the good 
work of extending the circulation of these unique and val- 
uable periodicals. <A little well-directed effor’, just now, 
during the long winter evenings, will double our list of 
readers, and thus scatter invaluable blessings among thou- 
sands. May we not hear from you? 

PRESENT SUBSCRIBERS are our main reliance. 
Those who know the utility of the Journal will work for 
it, and recommend it to their friends and neighbors, that 
they too may participate in the benefits of its teachings. 

HaAvinG BEEN a member of a club at some 
previous time does not entitle persons to renew their sub- 
scriptions at club rates, except a new club is formed. Our 
terms are: for 10 copies (ordered at once) one year, $53 
5 copies, $3; single copy, #1. 

Cuiuss may be made up of persons receiving 
their Journals at different post-offices. It often occurs that 
old subscribers are desirous of making a present of a vol- 
ume to friends at a distance. 














FOR 1860. 


The Objee’s of the Journal 


are to teach man his defects, and how to correct 


them; his talents, and how to use them to the best 
advantage. 


Phrenolegy Applied 
to home education, self-culture, selection of pur- 
suits, apprentices, clerks, companions, or partners 
in business, will be the leading feature of the work. 
Young Men Ambitious to Develop 
their powers and qualify themselves, by Self-Cul- 
ture, for USEFULNEss and SUCCESS IN LIFE } 
Teachers who would Learn 
by a simple method how to draw out the intellect 
and cultivate the dispositions of their pupils ; 
Mothers Desiring a Guide 
to the best means of forming the character and 
preserving the health and morals of their children ; 
Merchants Anxious to Select 
wisely, manage judiciously, and educate properly, 
their clerks and confidential assistants ; 
Mechanics wishing to Choose 
apprentices and train them for their own particu- 
lar trades; and every one who would learn 
How to Study Character, 
select friends, and TRAIN ONE’S OWN CAPABILI- 
TIES, so as to secure success and happiness, will 
find the Journal a Monitor and Friend. 

The Journal will be Profusely Illustrated 
with porTrRAitTs of the great, the good, and the 
vicious, and published on the following 

Very Low Terms: 


Single Copy, one year, $1 00 | Ten Copies, one year, #5 00 
Five Copies, one year, 300| Twenty Copies for 10 00 


ADDREss FOWLER & WELLS, 
303 BROADWAY, New York. 


THE 


WATER-CURE JOURNAL 


FOR 1860. 

The Philosophy of Health, comprising the laws 
of Puysican, Morau, and INTELLECTUAL DEVEL- 
OPMENT, are the especial sphere of the Warer- 
CurE JoURNAL 

Human Life.—All subjects connected with Diet, 
Exercise, Bathing, Cleanliness, Ventilation, Dwel- 
lings, Clothing, Occupations, and Amusements 
will be clearly presented. 

Practical Instraction—Hydropathy will be so 
explained that all may apply it in various diseases. 

Prolonged Lite.—We believe that man may 
prolong his life beyond the years usually attained, 
by reforming his habits and modes of living. 

The Journal will be illustrated and published 
on the following very low Terms in Advance: 


Single Copy, one Year, $1 00 | Ten Copies, one year, $5 00 
Five Copies, one year, 8 00] Twenty Copiesfor 10 00 


Subscriptions may commence at any time. 
CANADIAN SUBSCRIBERS will send, in addition 
to these rates, 6 cents a year to pay U.S. postage. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, N. Ye 








eS $3. For Turer Dowars, in advance, & 
copy of Lire InLusrratep (weekly), THe PHRE- 
NOLOGICAL JouRNAL, and Tue Water-Cure 
JougNaAt Will be sent a year to one adiiress. Now 
is the time to subscribe and form Clubs. 
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Adbertisements, 


ADVERTISEMENTs intended for this Journal, to 
secure insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month previous to the one in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 
should be sent in at once. 

Trrms.—T wenty-five cents a line each insertion. 





“ Tolme Lee is winning for herself a high place in the 
ranks of fiction. Each new tale improves upon tts pre- 
decessor.””—LONDON CRITIO. 


NOW READY: 
HawkKSVIEW; 


A FAMILY HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. 
By Hoime Lz. 


Author of “Against Wind and Tide,” “Sylvan Holt’s 
Daughter,” “ Maude Talbot,” etc., ete. 


One volume, 12mo, cloth. Price, $1. 
Four Thousand, now ready: 
AGAINST WIND AND TIDE. 
By Hoime Ler. 
1 vol., 12mo, cloth. Price, $1. 
WORKS OF HOLME LEE. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“The author is a Jit-rary artist of no common power. 
It is a model of condensation, without meagerness of 
style.”— Globe. 

* A story which, dealing with the unromantic events of 
every-day life, yet sustains to the end so unflugging an in- 
terest that few who commence willJeave it unfinished.”— 
Morning Chronicle. 


LIFE BEFORE HIM. 
Tor New Asie ie Nove. 
One vol., 12mo, cloth. Price, #1. 

From the New York Evening Post. 


“We have read but few works of this class that are so 
truthfally and forcioly writien. The erratic artist life of 
some of the characters is happily presented, while the 
deductions of their experience are given iu a biting, but 
rollicking manner. The struggles and trials of those who 
seek to rise to eminence along the sometimes thorny 
paths of literature, are well depicted. In short, the writer 
has woven a pleasing fiction from purely local subjects, 
and has performed his task as few would have succeeded 
in dog.” 

In Press—‘ MAUDE TALBOT,” “GILBERT MAS- 
SENGER,” and “ THORNEY HALL.” By Hoime Lez. 

Single copies of any of our publications, prepaid by 
mail, for the retail price. Catalogues free. 

W. A. TOWNSEND & CO., Publishers, 
No. 46 Walker Street, New York. 


Movement-Curr—An Expost- 


TION OF THE SwepisH Murnop or TREATING DISEASE BY 
MoveEMEnNT-OCurzE, Embracing the History and Philosophy 


of this System, with Examples and Directions for their use | 


in varius forms of Chronic Disease—being a complete 
manual of exereises; together with a Summary of the 
Principles of General Hygiene. 
M.D. i1zmo., cloth, 396 pages. Priee, post-pa'd, #6! 25 
Published by FowLer AND WELLS, New York. 

Tove Movement-Cure as now practiced, was first in‘ro- 
duced by Peter Henry Ling, of Sweden. In 1814 the 
Swedish Government gave it sanction and support, since 
which time it has been steadily growing in pablic favor. 
Dr. Taylor, tne author, has given the subject much atten- 
tion, having visited Sweden for the express purpose of 
Jearning the system from its native teachers. The Move- 
ment-Cure, as a specialty of medical practice, depends 
entirely on phystologicul means for the accomplishment 
of its purposes. it points out the means.of directing the 
corporeal energies into just those channels in which they 
are most veeded, in order to perfeet the balance of the 
physiological processes, It enables the system to develop 
and maintain its forces in greater amount, because it em- 
ploys them naturally and without undue was‘e. And be- 
cause it thus limits itself to a realm ot facts concerning 
which there is no question, it has a right to expeet the ap- 
proval of physicians of all the different schools, even of 
those advocating opposing theories. It requires assent 
only to the pluinest and mos! obvious facts and inferences 
of physiology. Ju the Movement-Cure, all ppysicians meet 
on common ground and blend their differences, 


Those who are tired of drugs, will rejoice at the publi- | 
cation of this work; and although they may not subscribe | 
to all its teachings, will find in it much good sense, practi- | 


cal advice, aud a PLAN which all may adopt, and practice 
at Home. FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 





EVERY STUDENT AND CONVERSATIONIST needs | 
Tue Rigur Worp in tHe Riga | 


PLACE: A Pockerr Diotronary or Synonyms, TroH- | 
nioaL Terms, ABBREVIATIONS, ForEIGN Purasses,etc., | 


etc., with a Chapter on Punctuation and Proof-Reading. 
This is an indispensable companion for every writer and 
speaker who weuld say exactly what he means, and 
neither more nor less, and say it inthe best way. Price, 
50 cents. FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 





By Grorce H. Taytor, | 
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SpaLtpine’s PreparED GLUE. 


From the Home Journal, Nuw Yor, Aug. 27, 1859. 

Among the many spparent wifles continually being 
brought to the suriace from the ideal under-world of the 
unknown, there are occasionally simple articles costiog 
but little in detail, but whose combined benefits, useful- 
ness, and economy of time and money aggregate on th: 
basis of millions. Such an article is SPALDING’s PREPARED 
Give. Its uses are innumerable. and as its cost is next to 
nothing, the demand for it is universal. It is preoared 
with chemicals, and used cold—requiring but little skill or 


time for its application. 
Manufactured by H. 0. SPALDING & Co., 
48 Cedar Street, New York. 





Pirrspure Warer-Curn.—A 


first-class (we, in its sixth year; room for over 10) 
patients. Send for Circular to H. FREASEH, M.D., Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 





Do you Know How to Swim ? 
If not, you should at once procure 
THE SWIMMER’S 

Price, only 12 cents. 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
8U8 Broadway, New York. 


GUIDE. 


Dr. 8S. B. Smrru’s Crystan 
BATTERY MAGNETIC MACHINE, FOR EXTRACT- 
ING TEETH WITHOUT PAIN, AND FOR MEDI- 
CAL PURPOSES. 

This is the only instrument in the world with both the 
Direct and To-and-fro currents. The zines never require 


cleaning. Expense of running it, one cent a week. 
The machine is of strong power, warranted to run well, 
Orders promptly filled by 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 208 Broadway, New York. 





EpucATION ComMPLETE.—Con- 
taining Physiology, Animal and Mental; Memory, and 
Intellectual. Improvement, and Self-Culture, and Per- 
fection of Character, with Illustrations. One large vol- 
ume. Price $2. FOWLER AND WELLS, 

808 Broadway, New York, Publishers. 


“Self-Made, or Never Made,’ is the motto of the au- 
thor. This is a capital work, and, in our opinion, the best 
of the kind inthe English Janguage. No individual can 
read a page of 1t without beiug improved thereby. We 
wish it were in the hands of every young man and woman 
in America.”—/ omanonaSadoolgoariatl 





WeEBSsTER’S DIcTIONARIES,— 
POST-PAID BY MAIL. 
WEBSTER 'S FAMILY DICTIONARY.,...... $1 EO 
WEBSTER’S QUARTO DICTIONARY ...... 1 25 
WEBSTER’S POCKET DICTIONARY ....... bo 


Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 


308 Broadway, New York, 





VALUABLE Books FoR FARMERS. 


MILCH COWS AND DAIRY FARMING, comprising 
the best and most reliable information upon the Breeds, 
Breeding. and Management of Cattle in health and dis- 
ease, embodying the most recent improyements, and 
adapted to farming in the United States and British Prov- 
inces ; with an Appendix, containing an account of the 
new disease so destructive to cattle, By Charles L. Flint, 
Secretary of the Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture. 
Fully illustrated. 12mo. Price, #1 25. 

GRASSES aND FORAGE PLANTS. A Practical 
Treatise, comprising the Natural History, Comparative 
Nutritive Value, Methods of Cultivating, Cutting, and 
Curing, and the Mavagement of Grass Landsin the United 
States and British Provinces. By Onarles L. Flint, Secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture. 
With 170 Engravings. Fifth edition, revised and en- 
larged. 12mo. Price, *1 25, 

¥or sale by FOWLER AND WELLS, 

308 Broadway, New York. 


VALUABLE Booxs sy Matn.— 


Copies of any work will be sent by mail, postage paid, on 
receipt of the price. 





Metal-Worker’s Assistant.......... pita eis aide ates #4 00 

Hand-Bouk for Engineers ..............000.000 1 50 

Overman on the Manufacture of Iron.......... 5 00 

American, Miller «peed aclt cies ade aan teeeee sett 

Cabine -Maker’s Companion 

Builder’s do. 

Dyer’s do 

Paper-Hanger's do, 

Turner’s do. 

Cotton-Spinver's do, 

Machinisv’s, Engineer’s, ete., Companion....... 1 25 

Mechanics. their Prineiples and Praetical Appli- 
CBLIONS,, 2c cess eth 2 tied ave amen tote was atae Sttclels 75 

MillwrighVs Guide, with many Lliustrations.... 2 60 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York, 
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ALL THE REQUISITES FOR 
PHYSIOLOGICAL, PHRENOLOGICAL, AND HY- 
DROPATHIC LECTURERS AND PRACTITIONERS 

MAY RE ORDERED OF 
FOWLER AND WELLES, 

By Mail or Hwpress. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

A beautiful set of anatomical and physiological p!ates, 
six in number, mounted on canyas and rollers, or color- 
ed. Price, $12. 

Also, Lambert’s Anatomical Charts on rollers, colored, 
six in the set. Price, $6. 

Also, Weber’s ditto, size of life, eleven in the set. 
Price, $25. 

Manikins, from $325 to $1,000 each. 

Skeletons—French wired—ready for use, from $35 to 


$45 each. 
HYDROPATHY. 
Dr. Trallis Mneyclopediticcs tas snisleecsstipe’s saprorars ale $3 00 
Dr. Shetes Family (PW ySiCuans acco usiole wie smiecrieie tie 2 50 
Water-Cure in Chronic Diseases.............. sevees 1 50 
Domestic Practice of Hydropathy ...............+-5 1 50 
Water-Cure Library, seven volumes, and other stand- 
ard works. 
Mite New POCKOtS YIN G07 vc nets sem ene maser me ales 8 50 
Breast Pumps. ey. eee be. Peas ee eens aecisce 2 00 
Mippte Shield «.<.:,. sec c1\s10.98d crane aees dials Naam etek 0 87 
PHRENOLOGY. 
Specimens for Societies and Private Cabinets. Forty of 


our best Specimens, size of Life. Cast from the heads of 
John Quiney Adams, Aaron Burr, George Combe, Elihu 
Burritt, T. H. Benton, Henry Clay, Rev. Dr. Dodd, Thomas 
A. Emmett, Dr, Gall, Sylvester Graham, J, C. Neal, Silas 
Wright, Black Hawk, Osceola, etc., ete. They can be 
packed and sent as freight or express with safety. Price, 
only $25 for forty casts. 

Also, Fowler’s Phrenology, Combe’s Phrenology, Phre- 
nological Charts, and marked Busts. 


Grayon Heads ae ie eee ne Cece carts $1 50 to $3 00 
WateriOolor Heads: <3. seae See eeseheannte 300 * 5 00 
Oil. Color Heads. ..5..% 10 teenes RAR aoe pretenses O0i 5.8.00 





Tue Youna Man’s Way To 


INTELLIGENCE, RESPECTABILITY, HONOR, AND 
USEFULNESS.—This is a very excellent work, and 
every young man should procure a copy. Price, prepaid 
by maul, 50 cents. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
8U8 Broadway, New York. 


INDISPENSABLE.— Now Rerapy. 


~NEW EDITIONS. -— No Correspondent, no Young Gen- 
tleman or Lady, no Public Spesker, no Teacher of Youth 
nor Man of Business, should delay procuring these 


New Hand-Books for Home Impravement—by Mail. 


HOW TO WRITE: A New Pocket Manual of Com- 
position and Letter-Writing. Price, muslin, 50 cents. 


HOW TO TALK: Hints on a Grammatical and 
Graceful Style in Conversation and Debate. 50 cents. 


HOW TO BEHAVE: A Manual of Etiquette and 
Guide to Correct Personal Habits. Muslin, 5v cents. 


HOW TO DO BUSINESS: A Guide to Success in 
Practical Life, and Hand-Book of Legal Forms. 50 cts. 


=" How to Write—How to Talk—How to Be- 
have—and How to Do Business, in one fine gilt 
Volume, prepaid by first mail, for $1 50, 


Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
3808 Broadway, New York. 


FoREIGN PATENTS. 


Persons having inventions on which they are desirous of 
securing foreign patents, will do well to correspond with 
us before making other arrangements to secure them, 
Our arrangements in Europe are very complete, and our 
charges moderate. Prudence requires that applications 
for patents in Europe, particularly in England, should be 
made as early as possible. The drawings for English ap- 
plications (which are required to be on parchment) are 
made in our own office, which enables us to carry out the 
wishes and tastes of the inventor more perfectly than if 
we allowed them to be prepared in England. 

A “proy'sional protection” may be obtained in England 
for a sma!l part of the whole expense of obtaining a patent, 
and this, while it secures the invention, allows the patentee 
some little time to pay the balance of the funds. Address, 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 
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‘Tur BuitpEer’s Guipe; oR, Com- 
PLETE SYSTEM OF ARCHITECTURE. Illustrated 
by Sixty-six Engravings, whic exhibit the Orders of 
Archisecture. Designea for the vse of Buil ers, Carper 

ters, and Jomers. By Asber Benjamin. Sheep, #2 50. 

FOWLER AND WELLS 
803 Broadway, New York. 





FARMERS AND THEIR Wives, 
Sons, and Daughters—ad/ ought to see LIFE ILLUS- 
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How to Live; Or, Domezsric 
ECONOMY ILLUSTRATED. 
USEFUL LESSONS IN HOUSEKEEPING, 
SHOWING 


How to Lrvz, How to Haver, 
How To Gatn, How To Br Harpy. 


Including the story of the needlewoman who supperted 
herself and four children on 
A DIME A DAY. 

No man, woman, or child can read this book without 
being interested and instructed in its lessons of economy 
in things that pertain to every-day life in every family 

Price, post-paid, 75 cents. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


AN EXPOSITION 
OF THE 


Swepish Movement-Cure. 


EMBRACING 
The History and Philosophy of this system of Medica] 
Treatment, with examples of Single Movements, and 
directions for their use in various forms of Chronic Dis- 
ease, forming a complete manual of exercises; together 
with 
A SUMMARY OF THE PRINCIPLES OF GENERAL 
‘ HYGIENE. 

By Grorer H. Taytor, A.M., M.D., Principal Physician 
to the Remedial Hygienic Institute of New York City. 

Price, post-paid, $1 25, Address 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 





Tue Mittwricut AnD MILLER’s 


GUIDE, illustrated by twenty-eight descriptive plates, 
with additions and corrections. A valuable work. In 
one large volume. Sheep, prepaid by mail, $2 75. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 





READER, WHAT SAY YOU TO GET- 


ting up a Club for LIFE ILLUSTRATED? Ask a few 
neighbors to join, and have four copies three months for 
$1. You willlikeit. A single copy 3 months, 25 cents. 





AVOIDABLE CAUSES OF DISEASE. 
Price, $1. 
MARRIAGE AND ITS VIOLATIONS. Price, 25 cts. 


The above-named books, by Dr. Elles, are worthy of 
general circulation. We-have made arrangements with 
the publisher to furnish them, wholesale and retail, at his 


lowest prices, . 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 





Tue Purenotoaicat Bust, 


designed especially for Learners; showing the 
exact location of all the Organs of the Brain, 
luily developed, which will enable every one 
to study the scic nee without an instructor. It 
Muy be packed and sent with sufety by ex- 
press, or as freight (not by mail), to any part 
of the world. Price, includisg box for pack- 
ing, only $1%5. FOWLER AND WELLS, 


“ This is one of the most ingenious inventions of the age. 
A cast made of plaster of Paris, the siz2 of the human head, 
on which the exact location of cach of the Phrenoiogical 
Organs is represented, fully developed, with all the divisions 
and classifications. Those who can not obtain the services 
of a professor may learn. in a v-1y shor. time, from this 
model head, the whole science of Phrenology, so for as the 
ocations of the Organs are conecerned.-—N. Y. Duily Sun, 








EmMPLoYMENT.—PLEASANT AND 


PrRoFITaABLE.— Young men in every neighborhood may 
have healthful, pleasant, and profitable employment by 
engaging in the sale of our new and valuable books, and 
canvassiog for our popular family journals. Our new and 
usefrl books showld be placed within the reach of «very 
Samily in the land, Thousands of copies might be sold 
where they have never yet been introduced. <A few dol- 
lars—say $15 or $25—is enough to commence with. Young 
men, teachers, clergymen, traveling agents, a// may en- 
gave in this good enterprise, with profit to themselves and 
great good to others. Our first-class journals are every- 
where popular, and canvassers will find them well adapted 
to the wants of the people in every neighborhood. For 
terms and particulars, address FOWLER aND WELLS, 
88 Broadway, New York. 





Lirz ILLusrratEep.—A_ FIRstT- 


class pictorial weekly, for the family, the merchant, 
mechanic, artisan, farmer, planter, manufacturer, builder, 
fruit-grower, etc. 42a year. 

Address, FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 
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RercozEnt PuBLIOCATIONS 
or 
D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 
Nos, 443 & 445 Broadway. 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF COMMON LIFE. By George 
Henry Lewes. Vol. II.,just published. Price $1, or 2 
yols., complete, $2. 


CHAMBERS’ ENCYCLOPEDIA, now publishing in 
parts. Price 15 ceptseach. Paris 1 to 15 now ready. 


A MANUAL OF CHURCH MUSIC, containing a choice 
selection of Chants and Metrical Tunes, designed for use 
in public and private worship; compiled by William 
H. Walter. 1 vol., small 4to, 224 pages, #1. 


BERTHA PERCY, or L’Esprrano*. By Margaret Field. 
1 vol.,12mo. Cloth, $1 25. 


WINKELMANN’S COURSE OF EXERCISES, in all 
parts of French Syntax, 12mo, $1. 


HISTORY OF THE REPUBLIC OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA—As traced in the writings of 
Alexander Hamilton, and of his Cotemporaries By 
pe C. Hamilton. Volumes 1 to 6 now ready. Price 

0. 


THE REVELATION OF JOHN, Its Own Interpreter, 
in Virtue of the Double Version in which it is deliv- 
ered. By John Cochran. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth. $1. 


D. APPLETON & CO. HAVE IN PRESS, 


THE EBONY IDOL—A Novel, written by a Lady of New 
England, 


THR MOUNT VERNON PAPFRS—By Edward Everett. 
1 vol., 12mo. 


TERMS REDUCED 
FOR THE CAMPAIGN. 


During the Presidential Campaign, Lire ILuvs- 
TRATED will contain a condensed statement of the 
movements of the political world, written fairly 
and without party bias. Having no favorites to 
write up, and not seeking for office, knowing no 
other duty in the premises than to give our read- 
ers the truth, we shall endeavor to make Lire IL- 
LUSTRATED indispensable to all who would look at 
the political world through other than party 
glasses. 

To enable all to avail themselves of it, we will 
send single copies from July 1st to January Ist, 

SIX MONTHS, FOR 75 CENTS, 
Or, still Better, 
Get your neighbor to join you, and send for 


TEN COPIES FOR FIVE DOLLARS! 


In addition to the political feature, its ample 
columns will contain, as heretofore, Original Es- 
says—Historical, Biographical, and Descriptive ; 
Sketches of Travel and Adventure ; Poetry, Paint- 
ing, Music, Sculpture, etc.; Articles on Science, 
Agriculture, Horticulture, Physiology, Education, 
General News, and every topic which is of import- 
ance or interest ; all combining to render it one of 


The Best Family Papers in the World. 


Another feature, which will prove attractive to 
all—old and young—is the series of 


Sea Sketches, by an Old Salt. 
These sketches are written by one who has 
braved the perils of the briny deep, and knows 
whereof he writes, and whose descriptions are 
graphic, truthful, and to the point 


Mrs. George Washington Wyllys 
will continue to contribute her spicy and enter- 
taining articles which are approved by every 
body, every where. 


Address, FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


Regular Terms, $2 a year; $1 for six months. 
Special Terms, during the great political cam- 
paign, or from July to January, six months, 75 
cents, or 10 copies, six months, for $5, Maxx 
up Ciuss aT ONCE, 
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Tor New York PREss IS ONE 


of the most interesting and entertaining weekly papers 
published. Specimens are always sent free upon applica- 
tion to the publisher. DANIEL ADEE, 

22 Frankfort Street. 





Don’t VENTURE INTO THE 
Water without first studying the SWIMMER’S GUIDE. 


Price only 12 cents. 
For sale by FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 





Books FOR THE SEASON. 
We have just published new editions of the fol- 


lowing seasonablé and very valuable works. They are 
the most complete, the most beautifully illustrated, and 
perfectly got up of any works of the kind. They may be 
had in one large, handsome, well-bound volume complete, 
or in separate volumes, as preferred. They embrace 


Tus House: 
A New Itiustratep Pooxer Manvat or Rugat ARCHI- 
TECTURE, Wilh numerous Views and plans, or How to Build 
Dwetiine-Hovses, BARNS AND SHEDS, 
Stasies, Horse & Carrie, Ioz-Hovsss, 
Pou.try-Hovuses, Pic-Pens, Lares & SMALL. 


And all other buildings for farmers or village residents. 


Tut GaRvDeEn; 
A Pocket ManvAt or Horticutture, or How to Cultivate 
Vegetables Fruits, and Flowers, with Information on the 


GrowtH oF PLANTS, Sorts AND MANURES, 

Tue KitcHEeN GARDEN, Tux Fruit GarvDEN, 

Tur FLowrER GARDEN, ORNAMENTAL TREES, Eto. 
With the best list of flowering plants, trees, and shrubs 
approved and recommended by the American Institute. 


r 
Tun Harm: 

A New Itztoustratrep Pocket MANUAL OF PRACTICAL AG- 

RICULTURE, or How to Cultivate all the Field Crops, 


Tur Rotation or Crops, Unprr DRAINING, 
FEnceEs, THEIR VARIETIES, ON Farm Crops, 
Farm MANAGEMENT, OronarD MANAGEMENT, 


and other subjects of the utmost importance to every farm- 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE TEN.] 
good habits of eating, and constant attention to 
the laws of sleep, physical exercise, and general 
cheerfulness. 

There is one thing more to be said in this con- 
nection. It is not a matter of epicureanism that 
a man should be dsinty concerning the food he 
eats. On the contrary, I hold that a civilized 
man ought to be civilized in his cookery. I at- 
tribute much of the unhealth that exists among 
men to the abominable stuff which they take into 
their stomachs. They are not responsible, per- 
haps, for the adulterated articles of food which 
issue from the purgatory of a city store. They 
may not be responsible for the poison that is 
palmed upon them over the counter along with 
the necessaries of life—along with things that 
they are obliged to have. , But indifference as to 
the condition of the things which we eat—in oth- 
er words, the want of Christianity in cooking—is 
a very fertile cause of much sickness and suffer- 
ing. I suppose one of the infallible signs of the 
millennium will be a better regulated kitchen—a 
kitchen that sends out food that will not make 
Christian men sick! 

It would be wrong to say that a man’s mind is 
in his stomach; but the brain and nervous sys- 
tem are so nearly under its control, that the head 
must always ask leave of the stomach to be 
healthy. And no man has a head that has not a 
stomach. It is sometimes propounded to me as a 
phrenologist—for I am one in my philosophic faith 
—how it happens that men of large cerebral de- 
velopment are so often men of feeble forces in 
life. When I see a man with his cheeks sunk in, 
and thin, and flat, and with his chest narrow, 
and his stomach all gone, and with a very large 
brain, so that the whole force of his system seems 
to be concentrated in his mind, I say, ‘‘ What is a 
man good for with such a brain, without the vital 
energy by which to run it properly?” For your 
head is a machine, and your stomach is the fur- 
nace by which to generate steam; and if you do 
not take care of the furnace, the machine will 
not work to any purpose. Of what use would a 
mill be on the top of a hill where there was no 
water torun it? No machine, however exquisite 
may be its construction, is of any account unless 
the motive power by which it is to be carried is 
adapted to it. And the motive power of the head 
is that which the stomach does for it. 

2. These remarks apply with additional force to 
drinking. There are but few that do not violate 
their duty in this regard. Beverage is a grand 
cause of sickness. Domestic stimulants may or 
may not be injurious. As to whether they are or 
are not, every man should judge for himself; but 
no man should fail to judge. Tea and coffee I do 
not suppose to be necessarily harmful. Some 
kinds of tea I suppose are inevitably so, unless 
men are built of leather; but I do not suppose all 
kinds are. Some persons, I think, ought to use 
neither tea nor coffee; and some persons are ap- 
parently not injured, but benefited by the use of 
one, or the other, or both. Every man should 
know whether they are injurious to him or not, 
and knowing this. he should follow his knowledge. 
Every one should judge soberly, and upon princi- 
ple, and for himself in this matter. They are 
less injurious to cold, phlegmatic men, and more 
injurious to men of an imaginative, nervous, san- 
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guine temperament. A man’s use of them should 
be regulated according to their effect upon him. 

The use of alcoholic drinks, to drive on the 
overtaxed machine of life, to arouse the dormant 
sensibility to excitement and to dull enjoyment— 
this is a matter which has come often and in 
many forms before you, but it has not come be- 
fore you often enough, nor in forms enough. 
Every year I live increases my sober conviction 
that the use of intoxicating drinks is a greater 
destroying force to life and virtue than all other 
physical evils combined. There is a great cause 
of mischief in the nature of stimulating liquors, 
even in their best estate. To use them as articles 
of beverage and diet is to turn them from a med- 
icine into a poison. We are coming every day to 
know, more and more clearly, that there is scarce- 
ly such a thing as undrugged liquors. It is a 
new science which has taught the world to poison 
poisons. Those liquors sold at the bar, or at the 
store, are compounded poisons of the most direct 
and deadly kind. As if it were not enough that 
whisky, or rum, or gin, or brandy should be 
poured upon the sensitive nerve of the system, to 
work, by its own proper nature as an alcoholic 
stimulant, misshiefs untold, in the body, in the 
disposition, and in the soul, to this primary devil 
are joined imps innumerable! And you may go 
from Fulton Ferry to Union Square, and step in 
and take a drink at every one of the myriad 
grog-shops which you pass on the way, and you 
shall not drink one drop of pure liquor! I under- 
stand the exquisite irony of the plea that was 
made during the Maine Law agitation, that we 
ought not to run a crusade against liquor, but 
that we ought to run a crusade against drunken- 
ness by introducing pure liquors, when it was 
well understood that a man might ransack the 
world, almost, and not find such a thing as pure 
liquor; and that if the day of temperance was 
adjourned until the time when poisoned liquors 
should be discarded, and pure liquors should be 
introduced, it would be almost indefinitely ad- 
journed. 

I may in this connection speak of one or two 
solid stimulants that are working wide mischief. 
You may not be aware to what an appalling ex- 
tent opium is being used in our cities and larger 
towns. I shudder at the thought of it. I am 
informed by druggists that none but themselves 
and physicians have any suspicion of the amount 
of this article that is consumed as a stimulant or 
as a pleasure-bearing drug. It may yield a brief 
pleasure, but that pleasure is inevitably followed 
by long-continued and infernal suffering. When 
a person has once commenced the habit of opium- 
eating, his life is as good as ended. Reformation 
may take place in the case of one out of a million 
such persons—but only that! 

Closely connected with this is the almost uni- 
versal habit of employing tobacco, which I regard 
as second only to opium in its disastrous effects. 
I do not propose to join in the random denuncia- 
tions that have been heaped upon the pipe, the 
cigar, or tobacco, as an article for chewing or 
snuffing. I shall speak of tobacco in its relations 
to health; and I express my conviction, which 
grows every year, when I say, not only that it is 
a cause of very wide-spread sickness, but that it 
is jackal to the lion—that it lays the foundation 
for intemperance. The use of tobacco is one of 
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those elementary forms of intemperance which 
open the door for its more permanent and dread- 
ful forms. I hardly know how to account for that 
insane infatuation which exists among our youth 
in this matter. It seems as though with boys of 
twelve or fifteen years of age, all considerations 
of virtue, all thoughts of family name, all exam- 
ples of those most revered and loved, and all 
warnings against the destruction of health, were 
as mere straws against the rushing tide of temp- 
tation to learn how to use tobacco. This tempta- 
tion among them is more potent, almost, than all 
other things combined. Where parents use it, I 
do not know how their children can very well 
escape. I know parents say that they have found 
out the evil of the use of tobacco, and that they 
do not mean that their children shall use it; but 
their children usually tell them that they mean to 
find out the evil of it, too. But where parents do 
not use it—where for generations it has not been 
used in the family, why the habit of using it 
should break out, I can not understand ; but soit 
is. And I would say to every young man in my 
congregation in whom this habit is yet light, and 
who believes that he can break it off if he has a 
mind to, ‘‘ By all means have a mind to.” You 
may not find it as easy as you think to break it 
off; but if you let it go on, you will soon find 
it to be almost infrangible. Although some men, 
after they have become settled in life, have such 
a moderation in their indulgence of the use of 
tobacco that they'can be addicted to it, and yet 
maintain health, and industry, and good habits, 
it does not alter the fact that where there is one 
man that can do this, there are ten men that can 
not. 

3. I may mention the indulgence of the pas- 
sional appetites, also, as a very alarming and 
wide-spread cause of unhealth. Although this is 
an evil that requires to be dealt with delicately, 
yet it is one that should be dealt with certainly 


and firmly. It is not possible, within the bounds 
of so brief a notice that must be given to it here, 
to do more than simply mention it. The excite- 
ments of life, the various stimulants which are 
brought to bear upon men, the morbidity of the 
human system itself, together with the many 
salacious influences in which society abounds, are 
leading thousands and thousands of the young 
every year into those steps of weakness, into those 
incipient stages of disease, which will inevitably 
cause their sun to go down at midday. They 
never will see half their days ! 
[ro BE CONTINUED.] 
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(REV.) JACOB S. HARDEN, 
THE YOUTHFUL WIFE-POISONER. 


On the 3d of May, 1860, this man was convicted 
at Belvidere, N. J., for the murder of his wife by 
poison in the month of March, 1859. He never 
had been ordained, but had been licensed to 
preach by the authorities of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. He was but twenty-three years of 
age. The trial showed that he had engaged to be 
married, and afterward for many months sought, 
by means not the most fair or manly, to rid him- 
self of the responsibility of that promise. He 
finally married her, with apparent reluctance. 
His letters to her, read on the trial, more than 
hinted that her life should be one of misery, if 
she insisted on his marrying her. It is supposed 


he administered poison to her on various occasions,. 


and it is certain that he told many contradictory 
stories. After her death he was in haste that she 
should be buried. Dissatisfaction, however, among 
her friends was expressed ; a post-mortem exami- 
nation was had, and poison in the stomach was 
discovered. Thus detected, he fled to Virginia, 
changed his name, falsified his errand and history, 
was finally discovered, and brought back to New 
Jersey, and, after a tedious trial of nearly twenty 
days, was convicted, and sentenced to be executed 
on the 28th day of June, but was respited by the 
. Governor to the 6th day of July, when he was 
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PORTRAIT OF JACOB §. HARDEN. 


executed. He made a confession of his guilt as 
to the poisoning of his wife, of the seduction of 
several young girls, and of improper intimacy 
with several married women while he was a 
preacher, and desired to have it published, but his 
friends thought it proper to suppress all the most 
objectionable portions of it. He was a teacher be- 
fore he began to preach, but improper familiarity 
with his female pupils induced the parents to dis- 
miss him. 

His phrenology is by no means favorable. His 
head is broad above the ears, and not well ex- 
panded in the top He has an emotional tempera- 
ment, and an animal nature. We should pro- 
nounce it an unfavorable head in a regiment, if 
we were examining their heads in the dark. He 
appears to have small Cautiousness, but little 
Conscientiousness, not much Benevolence, strong 
animal propensities generally, and very active 
Approbativeness, not a high order of intellect, 
and our wonder is why he had a desire to be a 
preacher, and how he could render himself accept- 
table to an intelligent public as such. 
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WASHINGTON IRVING. 


WAS HE A POET? | 





A CORRESPONDENT of ours, who resides in 
Ohio, writes us as follows : 


« Eprrors oF PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL— 
Why was not Washington Irving a poet? Judg- 
ing from the phrenological character, given in the 
January number of the Journau, he appears to 
have possessed all the properties of the poet in a 
high degree. It has been a matter of wonder 
(which the JournwAt confirms) to me, for many 
years, that no measured line emanated from his 
pen—at least I have not seen one, and never heard » 
him named asa poet. A solution to the question, 
phrenologically, would, no doubt, be highly satis- 
factory to many of the readers of the JourNAL.” 


Answer.—Washington Irving was full of poetry, 


#7 though, as our correspondent remarks, he may 
y have written ‘‘ no measured line.” 
Z dividuals who are inclined to make rhymes and to 
; measure their sentences into lines; in other words, 


We know in- 


those who are under the dominion of the faculty 
of Time, and they will write what may be cailed 
doggerel, all day; they incline to speak in rhyme 
and measure off their discourses into lines, yet 
they have but little Ideality, and there is not one 
poetic gleam in whole pages of their rhymes. It 
may be good sense, sound philosophy, and truth, 
compactly and aptly stated, and uttered in meas- 
ured lines and with fitting rhymes, yet not con- 
taining the first element of poetry. There are 
those, also, who have not the power to use their 
faculty of Tune except merely to enjoy music— 
they can not render it practical, although this 
faculty is necessary in writing what is called po- 
etry, that is to say, in producing rhythm in con- 
nection with expression and the development of. 
ideas. On those points, namely, Time and Tune, 
we are not informed, in regard to Mr. Irving, as 
the examination was made many years ago, and 
the description referred to does not express any- 
thing on that subject. But Washington Irving 
was full of the real sentiment of poetry, namely, 
beauty of style, elevation and refinement in con- 
ception, and a happy, joyous, fitting way of ex- 
pressing his thoughts which very few writers ever 
equaled in this, or any country, and they only 
lack the measure to make it poetry. 
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John Locke had not Ideality. His style of 
writing was cold, dry, hard, stately, stiff, and 
crisp, yet his writings were full of good sense, 
sound philosophy, and accurate truth compactly 
uttered. Let Washington Irving utter the same, 
and the difference between his style and that of 
John Locke would be as great as the difference be- 
tween a bald, granite, frozen mountain, and the 
vine-wreathed slope in sunny Italy. Now, sup- 
pose John Locke’s writings were measured into 
lines and had appropriate rhymes, many persons 
would call it poetry ; still it would lack every ele- 
ment of it except the rhythm. Just asa man or 
beast can not assume every proper form and mo- 
tion without the skeleton being articulated and 
the joints lubricated, still the skeleton is not in 
sight; it is overlaid with flesh and blood and 
nerves, which constitute all that gives symmetry, 
beauty, and life to the individual. Poetry re- 
quires beauty of conception, elegance of expres- 
sion and imagination, as well asa measure. In 
other words, the mere skeleton of measure and 
rhythm is not enough to constitute it poetry. It 
needs the flesh, blood, nerve, and heart. Wash- 
ington Irving had the beauty, the imagination, 
the polish, and the elegance, but not the measure. 
Some persons have measure without the other el- 
ements. Hach employs one or more of the ingre- 
dients of poetry, but the writings of neither fully 
answer to the name of poetry. 





INSTRUCTIVE BIOGRAPHY—No. 2. 


WASHINGTON. 





Tue biography of the Father of his Country has 
yet to be written. It has been attempted by 
many ; but, as if his character were too stupendous 
for any one mind to embrace, only outlines have 
as yet been traced. 
pen to produce THE MAN in his rotund and perfect 
proportions. Much has been written, and admir- 
ably written, but nothing has yet reached our 
idea of his truly great character. It will require 
a bold man and an honest to say a// that ought to 
be said of him, and it demands a large and com- 
prehensive spirit to conceive and produce the 
hero’s just daguerreotype. Like his portraits, no 
two of which are precisely alike, so his biographies 
are but imperfect representations of the man. 
You can not glance at the worst executed portrait 
of Washington without perceiving a likeness. This 
arises from the fact that his prominent traits are 
very prominent, and present themselves conspicu- 
ously to the most careless observer. And so of 
his inner and outer life. Although possessing the 
most nicely balanced mind, a few prominent traits 
stand out conspicuously from the rest, and are too 
often seized upon as the base of his character; 
whereas, they are only the jets of the substrata 
which underlie the whole being. 

We shall not attempt a full biography of Wash- 
ington; we only propose to illustrate, somewhat, 
the contradictions which meet in this one great 
mind. No one can look at any well-executed pic- 
ture of Washington, without discovering that he 
_ possessed in large degree Firmness, Conscientious- 
ness, Secretiveness, Veneration, and Self-Esteem. 

Once on a journey over the Western prairies, it 
was my good fortune to travel in company with 
one of Washington’s body-guard. He was a man 
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of large intelligence, and seemed very truthful. 
In the latter part of the day he became very social 
and communicative, and it was in these ad /ibitum 
moods that I learned from him some interesting 
facts in the life of the first President, which strik- 
ingly illustrated his peculiarities of character. 
He ordinarily passed for a man of great equanim- 
ity of temper, and but a precious few of even his 
most intimate friends ever suspected the contrary 
to be the case. In his own mess, in the Conti- 
nental army, his fellow-officers were sadly at va-- 
riance in respect to the truth in this respect. 


In 1788, during the rendezvous of the army at” 


New York, in the most desponding hour of the 
American Revolution, while the soldiers were in 
all but a state of mutinous rebellion, it one day 
fell out, that as they were discussing this charac- 


teristic of their absent commander, he suddenly | 


made his appearance in the distance, directly ap- 
proaching the head-quarters, where they were as- 
sembled. Some one of their number proposed that 
the question should be at once submitted for his 
decision, and General Hamilton, a great favorite 
with the commander-in-chief, was appointed to 
beard the lion, and submit the question. 


When he entered the room Hamilton immediately 
addressed him : ‘* General, we have been disputing 
with each other whether your uniform control of 
yourself arises from a naturally even temper, 
which nothing seems to ruffle, or whether you 
have disciplined yourself by stern effort to this 
control; and we have agreed to leave our discus- 
sion to your own decision. Will you gratify your 
brother officers by settling our little dispute?” 
Assuming his most soldierly manner, as was his 
wont when he wanted to make an impression on 
his hearers, and planting his right heel in the 
hollow of his left foot, while he emphatically 
grasped his sword-scabbard with his left hand, at 
the same time smiling as few men can smile: 
‘«‘ Gentlemen,” he replied, while his voice showed 
the sincerity with which he spoke, ‘“‘ Gentlemen, 
you all know how exceedingly difficult it has been 
to control this ragged, turbulent army of ours, 
but this has been mere child’s play in comparison 
with the cost of controlling my own spirit,” 


Illustrative of this, an anecdote was related to 
me by this gentleman and officer to the following 
effect. In his library at Mount Vernon he had a 
very choice painting, of which he was very careful 
as well as proud. Having occasion to have it re- 
varnished, he locked the library, and putting the 
key in his pocket, gave out word that no one 
should approach the room during theday. John, 
his favorite and body-servant, happened to be ab- 
sent, and heard nothing of the order. Coming 
home at an early hour, he entered the library 
with his own key and began sweeping and putting 
things in order, raising a great dust, etc. In the 
midst of this operation Washington returned from 
a visit to his plantation, and seeing how matters 
stood was filled with an intense rage, and with- 
out more ado or a single word, he seized John by 
the collar and that other convenient appendage 
which every man carries with him, and by one 
toss he sent the terrified negro clear through the 
closed casement into the verandah, much to the 
detriment of the glass and sash. But his was a 
mind always ready to make properamends. Learn- 
ing that the trembling servant was absent when 
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he gave his orders, and was entirely innocent, he 
sent for him and made his sincere apology for the 
indignity of his hasty temper, and dismissed him 
with the promise of a new suit of clothes. 

Another anecdote to the point. During one of 
his battles he discovered an eminence in possession 
of the enemy which it was highly important he 
should possess, and he immediately ordered the 
brave Lee to dislodge the enemy and take posses- 
sion. With glass in hand he watched the move- 
ments of Lee with the utmost anxiety, for on the 
issue thereof depended the result of the conflict. 
For reasons best known to himself, Lee, instead 
of a direct assault, took a circuitous route and 
made an attack in the rear of his foe, and success- 
fully executed his mission, But for a while ap- 
pearances were against success, and Washington 
thought that his subaltern had totally failed. In 
his rage he threw his chapeau on the ground, and 
stamping his foot upon it,exclaimed, ‘* Damn that 
Lee, he has lost us the day!” But when he saw 
the “ liberty tree” waving in the breeze on that 
eminence, where Lee had planted it with his own 
hand, he melted into tenderness, and was ready 
at the close of the victorious engagement, as he 
returned to head-quarters, heartily to embrace 
him, and render him a just meed of honor. 


His Secretiveness appears pre-eminently in the 
most important acts of his life. Once when dining 
with an invited party of officers, a messenger 
placed a communication in his hand announcing 
the defeat of a portion of his forces, through the 
treachery or pusillanimity of some of his own 
officers. He read it calmly, put it in ‘his pocket, 
dismissed the messenger, and without change in 
a single muscle of his countenance, returned to the 
table and presided to its close with his usual dig- 
nity andgrace. When the guests had all departed, 
he led one or two of his most confidential advisers 
into a private room, took out the dispatch and 
read it to them. Then the fire which had been 
smothered in his bosom broke forth in terrible 
power. When he had disgorged his wrath, sud- 
denly drawing himself up, he said, ‘‘ Gentlemen, 
not one word of this is to go beyond this room. 
You can retire,” and he bowed them politely from 
his awful presence. 

It is reported of him that, when President, he 
was traveling from Virginia to New York with 
his family and retinue; and, as it was large, it 
required seyeral carriages, and there were, also, 
a number of young men on horseback, and several 
saddle-horses were being led. One young man, a 
kind of upstart, who was a hanger-on of the fam- 
ily, and was going for a season to the seat of gov- 
ernment as one of the party, took a fancy to ride 
a favorite young horse of the General’s. Wash- 
ington was strongly disposed to decline to grant 
the favor, but as the young man was very anxious, 
the General consented on the special condition that 
he would ride moderately and keep quietly be- 
hind the carriages. In the heat of tne first day 
Washington was surprised and annoyed to see the 
young man come dashing by his carriage on the 
favorite colt, which he rode half a mile ahead at 
the top of his speed. As he fell back with the 
colt panting, and wet with sweat to the fetlocks, 


the General gave him a severe look and a wave of 
the hand backward, which ought to have been a | 
sufficient hint for the entire day—but not so. An 7f\ 
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hour after he rode another tilt by the carriages, 
and as he finally fell back, the General spoke 
firmly but kindly, reminding the young man of the 
injunction to ride moderately and keep in the 
rear. But this was not enough ; a third time he 
galloped furiously by, when a dark shadow passed 
over the face of the great. man, who seemed anx- 
ious to speak or act his feelings. Nor did oppor- 
tunity long wait; for the young man was soon 
overtaken as he sat still on the frothing steed by 
the wayside. As Washington’s carriage passed 
him, he spoke with a fierceness never to be for- 
gotten: ‘Young man! fall back behind the car- 
riages! If you pass me again, I will break every 
bone in your body.” 

It is well known that the great portrait-painter, 
Stuart, placed both the presentments of Washing- 
ton and John Adams on canvas at one and the same 
time. When the heads of both were nearly fin- 
ished he invited the originals, in company with 
other great men, to his studio, to see them. Ata 
proper time the curtain, which had hitherto con- 
cealed both the pictures, was raised as by an in- 
visible hand. Instantly the low hum of conversa- 
tion which had been carried on before this act, as 
if in the mysterious presence of the dead, was 
hushed into profound silence, and all eyes were 
eagerly turned toward the pictures, Washington 
planted himself in his military posture, and one 


' would have supposed, from his statue-like position, 


was the least interested individual in the room. 
On the other hand, Adams was nestling about like 
an uneasy ghost, now viewing the portraits from 
one position and now from another. When after 
a few moments’ silence, during which you might 
have heard the General’s old family time-piece 
tick in its owner's fob, Adams marched straight 
up to the pictures, and pointing to that of Wash- 
ington, exclaimed with his usual impulsiveness, 
** There is a man who could keep his mouth shut 
when silence became him ;” and then pointing to 
his own, he continued, “ There is a man who never 
could.” Any one who will glance at the different 


"portraits will perceive how Phrenologically true 








this was. 


Washington’s whole life illustrates his Conscien- 
tiousness. He was absolutely clear from the sin 
of deceit. He was never known to tamper with 
the truth. He could never be induced to prevari- 
cate. When he could not speak ‘ the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth,” without 
disparagement to the interests of his country, he 
held his peace. 
father, who asked in relation to the destruction of 
a favorite tree—“ Father, I can not tell a lie; I 
did it”—is illustrative of his whole life. 


It is well known, also, that his Veneration, which 
so prominently appear in his portraits, was equally 
prominent in his life. He never allowed anything 
less than the pressure of a battle to interfere with 
the hours set apart for his devotional exercises, 
and he held the Sacred Scriptures as a priceless 
legacy from God to his children, which could not 
be valued too highly or held too sacredly. 

He was a man of the deepest feelings, as well 
as of the truest heart. The poverty and extreme 
sufferings of the men under his charge filled 
him with the profoundest grief, and when he 
reyiewed his troops, many of them barefoot and 
without a sufficient covering to their shivering 
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His well-known answer to his - 














limbs, with not a dollar in the public chest to pay 
them their just dues, it was with difficulty that 
he could restrain his sadness. 

In one word, he was a model man. Many have 
exceeded him as a commander, as a politician, as 
a magistrate, as a scholar; but the man lives not, 
and history does not speak of him of whom it could 
be so truthfully said, ‘‘ We ne’er shall look upon 
his like again.” f 
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A CLERGYMAN’S EXPERIENCE. 








Epirors Puren. Journat—I am and have 
been a believer in Phrenology ever since I first 
heard its principles explained. It appeared to me 
to solve the hitherto unexplained mystery why 
different persons were endowed with powers and 
inclinations so very different. Even before I ever 
heard of Phrenology at all, I observed that nearly 
all prominent men in the community had large, 
prominent foreheads. About thirty years ago, 
being on an Indian mission, I was passing along 


‘one day and saw some Indians laughing. I asked, 


“What are you laughing at?” They replied, 
*‘ We are laughing at you; you have such a cu- 
rious head ; your eyes are in the middle, half way 
between your chin and the top of your head.” I 
rejoined : ‘“‘ Don’t you see Col. C.? he is a great 
man, and see what a head he has, and such and 
such men what heads they have! All great men 
have large heads. This explanation at the same 
time it increased their good-nature, satisfied them 
better than it did me. 

Until your recent visit to us, I had supposed I 
understood about as much of this science as was 
profitable or desirable in my profession. It was 
not until after your departure that I examined at 
leisure and closely the works you left, which, 
with your lectures, have made the impression on 
my mind that I am under far greater obligations 
to you than I supposed at the time. Still, I have 
no idea of becoming a professional lecturer on 
Phrenology. But I think I do see howI can make 
more use of its principles and deductions than I 
have hitherto done in dealing with that peculiar 
type of mind we find in our Indians. 

You are doubtless aware that the influence that 
has emanated from your efforts in the department 
of Phrenology and Physiology, or the health .e- 
form, has spread far beyond the ranks of your 
avowed supporters and advocates. It is perhaps 
hardly fair for us to walk by the light of your 
lamp without acknowledging our obligations. It 
would not seem out of place for a time or two in a 
case of emergency ; but it does seem unmanly for 
a so-called man to watch his neighbor, going the 
same road with himself, and for long years to- 
gether avail himself of the accommodation offered 
by his lamp without acknowledgment or charge. 
To-be-sure, the neighbor is none the worse for the 
accommodation, but at the same time some reflec- 
tions of an uncomplimentary character must pass 
through his mind. 

It is now over twenty-five years since I aban- 
doned the use of tea, coffee, and intoxicating 
drinks of all kinds. Tobacco I never used. With- 
out remembering how or where I obtained or re- 
ceived the idea, I can trace back for more than 
twenty years since I first began to lose faith in 
the omnipotence of drugs and doctors; and if my 
practice was only as good as my creed in this matter, 
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I think you would have no reason to complain of me 
as one of your converts. J have lived for a good 
number of years where chill, fevers, and agues 
were prevalent, and after I became acquainted 
with the thing, I found a daily resort to the cold 
bath and a very little bark of the peach all J re- 
quired to prevent or cure. 

IT have never been able to see wherein the 
science of Phrenology conflicted with the teach- 
ings of the Bible. If some are born with mental 
endowments unfavorable to a life of virtue, so are 
some born with diseased bodies, both the result of 
violated law by progenitors. Should these mental 
endowments be of such a distorted character as 
to render virtue impossible, there responsibility 
would end; and just in proportion as his endow- 
ments are abnormal as the result of parental 
transgression, so his responsibility ceases; and 
He who ‘weighs actions,” will discriminate in 


| the distribution of his awards to the violators of 


any or all of his laws. This view of the matter— 
which I think is the right one—should impress 
mankind with the infinite importance of sending 
down to posterity a healthy stream. Ifthe above 
deductions be fair and legitimate, we are respon- 
sible for some things that may be after we are 
gone; and He that “requires that which is 
past,” may and will proportion our award accord- 
ingly. Ihail you, then, as a co-laborer in a hith- 
erto neglected department of the great field of 
human regeneration and elevation. Yours is as 
much a part and parcel of the divine economy as 
the proclamation of pardon and reconciliation to 
the sinner itself. Itis possible different persons 
might not agree as to the relative importance of 
these different departments of the same great sys- 
tem. 

There is another subject treated of in your 
works that has interested me exceedingly : that 
is, the physical conformation as manifesting the 
character of mind. I long ago saw reason to be- 
lieve that mind was the ruling power in our 
world, and that it appropriated, formed, and 
shaped matter to its own likeness. Often, when 
I half suspected I was dreaming, but still half 
serious and in earnest, I would pursue this sub- 
ject of the study of character as manifested in the 
configuration of the person and the expression of 
the countenance. Also that the movements and 
actions were true to the character of the ruling 
power within the mind. I am led to suppose that 
language and the prevailing national traits of 
character, with the dispositions and tempers cul- 
tivated or indulged, may have great influence in 
giving a particular and distinct physiognomical ex- 
pression toeach race and nation Doubtless I de- 
rived hints in my reading here and there, but not 
until I saw in your “ Sel/-Instructor” was I aware 
that any part of my day-dreams ever had an actual 
existence in the objective world. Thousands like 
myself may have stumbled on the threshold of this 
great field of research, for I believe, with Lord 
Bacon, that ‘“‘ the secrets of nature are far more 
subtile than the powers of our minds” to compre- 
hend and analyze; and in the progress of ages 
subjects will not be wanting fit to engage the in- 
vestigation of men in all ages, and still much 
may yet be left unexplored, and unsuspected, 
even. 

. Until your recent visit, 1 never had an oppor- © 
tunity to hear a lecture on the subject of Phre- 
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nology. This, I hope, will account for and ex- 
cuse the interest I felt in you and your mission. 
Should I live until June next, that will make 
thirty-one years of my life spent among the In- 
dians as a missionary. At first it was seemingly 
purely accidental that I became connected with 
this work. I was young, and just on the point of 
settling on my farm, when I yielded to the impor- 
tunities of my partial. friends to teach an Indian 
school for a season. My first purpose was to re- 
main only a year. In the mean time I was curi- 
ous to learn something of the character of the 
language, and so commenced to compile some 
rudiments of a grammar to ‘‘ astonish” my young 
associates on my return. Alas for my curiosity ! 


Our old superintendent, paying us a visit at the 
end of a year or so, found me hard at work. On 
one occasion, wishing to address the Indians, and 
the interpreter not being at hand, I reluctantly 
undertook the office. A short time after, a flam- 
ing account was published in our paper of the 
wonderful progress a young man had made ina 
short time in the acquisition of an Indian lan- 
guage. I wasso mortified at first on account of 
the many blunders I had made, that I took good 
care never to allude to the visit of our superin- 
tendent, for fear association might bring up my 
performance in connection with his name; but 
when the account appeared in the papers, and for 
a long time after, I felt an uncontrollable propen- 
sity to attempt to crawl into every mouse-hole I 
saw, which I am sure I could have done had my 
body been no larger than my opinion of myself. 


It was six years before I dispensed with my inter- 
preter. During these six years I taught school, 
preached on the Sabbath, taught the Indians to 
clear land, plant, build, etc. Oftentimes I made 
up my mind to retire from the work and go back 
to my farm; butI was met with the remark from 
those who were over me, ‘‘ We can’t spare you; 
we have no one to fill your place,” etc. I studied 
the language only by fits and starts. Sometimes 
I would nearly crack my brain in trying to mas- 
ter it, and then I would lay it aside with the feel- 
ing, ‘‘ What is the use? what good will it do me 
if I should acquire it, as I may not remain long 
with them?” By degrees I settled down into the 
design of devoting at least a part of my days to 
the work of missions. I was five years on the 
river Thames, U. C. I was three years on Lake 
Huron. One year at Port Sarnia. Four years on 
the north shore of Lake Superior, from whence I 
made several journeys to the north and west, as 
far as the waters that fall into Hudson Bay. I 
then returned to Upper Canada proper, where I 
remained two years. I was seven years in Kan- 
sas and the territory south as far as Texas. I 
traveled about 10,000 miles through that part of 
the great valley in long journeys, without reck- 
oning my ordinary travels in visiting my appoint- 
ments. I then returned to Canada and remained 
three years at Rice Lake and Alnwick. From 
this place I was sent to Norway House, in the 
Hudson Bay Territory, where I remained three 
years. I went to that region by way of Lake Su- 
perior, and returned near three years ago by way 
of St. Paul. I was within a few days’ march of 
the Hudson Bay on the north, and of the Gulf of 
Mexico on the south, but did not see the ocean on 
either side. I have had a pretty extensive range 
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for independent investigation, and my regret now 
is that I did not use more diligence to store my 
mind with the phenomena presented to my obser- 
vation. The study of man and of languages pre- 
senting such very different phases from the more 
common type, have been deeply interesting. The 
range and limit of species of both the flora and 
fauna of North America have been another sub- 
ject of interest ; while for the practical study of 
geology—by-the-by a kind of hobby—I have had 
rare opportunities. I value knowledge; but an 
old beaten track never presented the attractions 
that I found in the new countries. I never dream 
of eminence in any of the walks of civilized life ; 
but if I had my choice to day, I would not ex- 
change the few rarities I have picked up here and 
there for all college halls could give. Not that I 
undervalue the latter, but there are full enough 
devoted to these things ; a few more might well be 
spared for other pursuits; or, prepared in those 
halls, might with greater success explore the new 
and untried. I am quite sure had I graduated in 
college, as Lat one time thought of doing, I never 
would have been an Indian missionary. 

A week or so since I received three different 
publications from your office. As long as circum- 
stances will admit, I must take the PHRENoLOG- 
ICAL JouRNAL at least. I have the whole of your 
Water-Cure Library. I am sometimes a little in- 
clined to be long-winded when I get the fever of 
writing. But whatever I may furnish, you are at 
perfect liberty, without the remotest danger of 
offending me, to publish the whole, part, or none, 
asmay suit your purpose. As soon as you indi- 
cate, by the non-arrival of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JouRNAL, that you can not afford it longer gratis 
—which I think will be very soon, if you are gov- 
erned altogether by the rule of “ quid pro quo” — 
I will forward the subscription price. I value the 
other periodicals, but feel it hardly consistent to 
take and pay for so many, in addition to the other 
periodical literature I take. May success attend 
your enterprise. Affectionately yours, 


Tsomas Hurupurr. 
Port Sarnta, C. W., Jan. 9th, 1860. 








A GOOD TEACHER. 


Tus most important post of duty and respons- 
ibility requires no mean order of capacity and 
talent. Some suppose that if a person be genial, 
good-natured, a good scholar, and have force and 
pride enough to control the rough boys, he is qual- 
ified for a teacher. Though these qualities are 
requisite, they are by no means the only ones call- 
ed for in the teacher, when it is remembered 
that the young require to be molded in all that 
belongs to noble humanity, and that in proportion 
as they are weak and wanting in these qualities 
is there the greater need that the teacher should 
have, as it were, a surplus, an overflow, to supply 
the deficiencies of the pupil and lead him to look 
to his teacher as the embodiment of wisdom, good- 
ness, and power ; nor should these qualities be so 
deficient that the pupil can soon surpass his teach- 
er in, or detect his want of, them. 

It is not enough that the teacher has education, 
or that he can communicate his knowledge, nor 
yet that he has governing power. He must have 
all these, and in addition he should have the moral 
nature strongly marked and an ample amount of 
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social affection. A subscriber, M. L., of Vermont, 
asks us to state in the JourNAL “ the organs one 
should have to be-a successful governor of men in 
order to secure obedience at all times, particular- 
ly those which the teacher needs.” 

We can not, perhaps, give our friend a better 
statement of what the teacher requires to fill his 
place well, than by quoting a page from our work 
entitled ‘* Memory and Intellectual Improvement,” 
as follows : 

«A good Teacher requires an active tempera- 
ment to prevent idleness, and to impart that vivac- 
ity of mind and quickness of perception so essen- 
tial to enable him to awaken and develop the 
minds of pupils; large Perceptive organs with 
large Eventuality, in order to give an abundant 
command of facts, and to pour a continual stream 
of information into their minds ; large Language, 
to speak freely and well; large Comparison, fully 
to explain, expound, and enforce everything by 
appropriate illustrations and copious comparisons; 
large Human Nature, to study out-the respective 
characteristics of each pupil, and adapt instruc- 
tion and government to their ever-varying capac- 
ities and peculiarities, that is, to know ‘ how to 
take them ;? full or large and active Causality, to 
give them material for thought, explain causes, 
and answer questions, and thereby stimulate this 
inquiring faculty to action; good lungs, to endure 
much talking; only moderate Continuity, so that 
he can turn in quick succession and without con- 
fusion, from one scholar, subject, or thing to an- 
other ; fairly developed Friendship, to enable him 
to get and keep on the right side of parents; 
large Philoprogenitiveness (Parental Love), to 
give that fondness for children which shall enable 
him to ingratiate himself into the affections of 
pupils; large Benevolence, to impart genuine 
goodness as well as thoroughly to interest him in 
promoting their welfare ; large Firmness, to give 
fixedness and stability of purpose ; fair Self-Es- 
teem, to promote dignity and secure respect, yet 
not too much, especially if combined with active 
Combativeness and Destructiveness, lest he be- 
come too arbitrary; and the latter organs must 
not be too large, less they render him unduly se- 
vere, and induce him to try to rioe learning or 
goodness into pupils; nor too small Combativeness 
or Destructiveness, lest he should become too in- 
efficient ; large Conscientiousness, to deal justly 
and to cultivate in them the sentiment of right and 
truth; a fully developed moral region, to contin- 
ually stimulate their higher, better feelings; 
large Ideality, to render him polished and refined, 
in order that he may develop taste and propriety 


in them; and he should have an excellent head, 
generally, because his occupation stamps the pu- 
pils with the predominant traits of their teacher’s 
intellect and character. He also requires that 
training or discipline of the faculties which shall 
give him the full control over them, and much pa- 
tience and self-government. Few if any avoca- 
tions require more talents or moral worth than 
teaching. The idea that anybody can teach who 
can read, write, and cipher is altogether erroneous. 
To those who may select this avocation we offer a 
single item of advice. Make your pupils Love 
you. This will obviate all requisition for the 
whip, yet give you unlimited influence over them. 
To do this, do not be austere, but affable, kind, 
familiar, and good-natured, even when provoked. 
Especially give them Goop apvice as well as good 
instruction. Next to this, secure the good-will of 
their MOTHERS.” 
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THE DUTIES OF MAN 
CONSIDERED IN HIS INDIVIDUAL, SOCIAL, AND DOMESTIC CAPACITIES. 
BY GEORGE COMBE. 
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[CONTINUED FROM LAST NUMBER.] 
LECTURE V. 
ON THE DUTIES OF MAN AS A DOMESTIC BEING. 


Origin of the domestic affections—Marriage, or connection for life between the sexes, is 
natural to man—Ages at which marriage is proper—Near relations in blood should 
not marry—Influence of the constitution of the parents on the children—Phrenology, 
as an index to natural dispositions, may be used as an important guide in forming 
matrimonial connections—Some means of discovering natural qualities prior to expe- 
rience, is needed in forming such alliances, because after marriage experience comes 
too late. 


Tue previous Lectures have been devoted to consideration of the 
duties incumbent on man as an individual—those of acquiring knowl- 
edge and preserving health. My reason for thus limiting his individual 
duties is, that 1 consider man essentially as a social being; and that, 
with the exception of his duties to God, which we shall subsequently 
consider, he has no duties as an individual beyond those I have men- 
tioned, any more than a particular wheel of a watch has functions inde- 
pendently of performing its part in the general movements of the ma- 
chine. I mean by this, that although man subsists and acts as an indi- 
vidual, yet that the great majority of his faculties bear reference to 
other beings as their objects, and show that his leading sphere of life 
and action is in society. You could not conceive a bee, with its pres- 
ent instincts and powers of co-operation, to be happy, if it were estab- 
lished in utter loneliness, the sole occupant of an extensive heath or 
flower-bespangled meadow. In such a situation it might have food in 
abundance, and scope for such of its faculties as related only to itself; 
but its social instincts would be deprived of their objects and natural 
spheres of action. This observation is applicable also to man. His 
faculties bear reference to other beings, and show that nature has in- 
tended him to live and act in society. His duties as a member of the 
social body, therefore, come next under our consideration; and we 
shall first treat of his duties as a domestic being. ' 

The domestic character of man is founded in, or arises from, the in- 
nate faculties of Amativeness, Philoprogenitiveness, and Adhesiveness. 
These give him desires for a companion of a different sex, for chil- 
dren, and for the society of human beings in general. Marriage’ re- 
sults from the combination of these three faculties* with the moral 
sentiments and intellect, and is thus a natural institution. 

Some persons conceive that marriage, or union for life, is an institu- 
tion only of ecclesiastical or civil law; but this idea is erroneous. 
Where the organs above enumerated are adequately and equally pos- 
sessed, and the moral and intellectual faculties predominate, union for 
life, or marriage, is a natural result. It prevailed among the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, and exists among the Chinese and many other 
nations who have not embraced either Judaism or Christianity. Indeed, 
marriage, or living in society for life, is not peculiar to man. The fox, 
marten, wild cat, mole, eagle, sparrow-hawk, pigeon, swan, nightingale, 
sparrow, swallow, and other creatures, live united in pairs for life.+ 
After the breeding season is past, they remain in union; they make 
their expeditions together, and if they live in herds, the spouses remain 
always near each other. 

It is true that certain individuals find the marriage tie a restraint, 
and would prefer that it should be abolished ; also that some tribes of 
savages may be found, among whom it can scarcely be said to exist. 
But if we examine the heads of such individuals, we shall find that 
Amativeness greatly predominates in size over Adhesiveness and the 
Moral Sentiments; and men so constituted do not form the standards 





* Dr. Vimont says that there is a special organ next to Philoprogenitiveness, giving a 


desire for union for life. 
+ Gall on the Functions of the Brain, vol. iii., p. 482. 
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by which human nature should be estimated. Viewing marriage as 
the result of man’s constitution, we ascribe it to a Divine origin. It is 
written in our minds ; and, like other Divine institutions, it is supported 
by reward and punishment peculiar to itself. The reward attached to 
itis enjoyment of some of the purest and sweetest pleasures of which 
our nature is susceptible, and the punishment inflicted for inconstancy 
in it is moral and physical degradation. 

Among the duties incumbent on the human being in relation to mar- 
riage, one is, that the parties to it should not unite before a proper age. 
The civil law of Scotland allows females to marry at twelve, and males 
at fourteen; but the law of nature is widely different. The female 
frame does not, in general, arrive at its full vigor and perfection, in this 
climate, earlier than twenty-two, nor the male earlier than from twenty- 
four to twenty-six. Before these ages, maturity of physical strength 
and of mental vigor is not, in general, attained; and the individuals, 
with particular exceptions, are neither corporeally nor mentally pre- 
pared to become parents, or to discharge, with advantage, the duties of 
heads of a domestic establishment. Their corporeal frames are not 
yet sufficiently matured and consolidated ; their animal propensities are 
strong; and their moral and intellectual organs have not yet reached 
their full development. Children born of such parents are inferior in 
the size and quality of their brains to children born of the same parents 
after they have arrived at maturity, and from this defect they are infe- 
rior in dispositions and capacity. It is a common remark, that the 
eldest son of arich family is generally not equal to his younger brothers 
in mental ability ; and this is ascribed to his having relied on his hered- 
itary fortune for subsistence and social rank, and to his consequent neg- 
lect of accomplishments and education ; but the cause is more deeply 
seated. In such instances you will generally find that the parents, or 
one of them, have married in extreme youth, and that the eldest child 
inherits the imperfections of their immature condition. 

The statement of the evidence and consequences of this law belongs 
to physiology: here I can only remark, that if nature has prescribed 
ages previous to which marriage can not be undertaken with advantage, 
we are bound to pay deference to its enactments; and that civil and 
ecclesiastical laws, when standing in opposition to them, are not only 
absurd, but mischievous. Conscience is misled by these erroneous 
human statutes; for a girl of fifteen«has no idea that she sins, if her 
marriage be authorized by the law and the church. In spite, however, 
of the sanction of acts of Parliament, and of clerical benedictions, the 
Creator punishes severely if his Jaws be infringed. His punishments 
assume the following, among other forms: 

The parties, being young, ignorant, inexperienced, and actuated 
chiefly by passion, often make unfortunate selections of partners, and 
entail lasting unhappiness on each other : 

They transmit imperfect constitutions and inferior dispositions to 
their earliest born children; and 

They often involve themselves in pecuniary difficulties, in conse- 
quence of asuflicient provision not having been made before marriage, 
to meet the expenses of a family. 

These punishments indicate that a law of nature has been violated ; 
in other words, that marriage at too early an age is forbidden by the 
Author of our being. 

There should not be a great disparity between the ages of the hus- 
band and wife. There is a physical and mental mode of being natural 
to each age; whence persons whose organs correspond in their con- 
dition, sympathize in their feelings, judgments, and pursuits, and form 
suitable companions for each other. When the ages are widely differ- 
ent, not only is this sympathy wanting, but the offspring also is injured. 
In such instances it is generally the husband who transgresses ; old men 
are fond of marrying young women. The children of such unions 
often suffer grievously from the disparity. The late Dr. Robert Mac- 
nish, in a letter addressed to me, gives the following illustration of this 
«T know,” says he, ‘an old gentleman who has been twice 
The children of his first marriage are strong, active, healthy 


remark. 
married. 
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people, and their children are the same. The offspring of his second | @ man may marry his cousin-german, or his great niece, both of which 


marriage are very inferior, especially in an intellectual point of view ; 
and the younger the children are, the more is this obvious. The girls 
are superior to the boys, both physically and intellectually. Indeed, 
their mother told me that she had great difficulty in rearing her sons, 
but none with her daughters. The gentleman himself, at the time of 
his second marriage, was upward of sixty, and his wife about twenty- 
five. ‘Ihis shows very clearly that the boys have taken chiefly off the 
father and the daughters off the mother.” 

Another natural law in regard to marriage is, that the parties should 
not be related to each other in blood. ‘This law holds good in the 
transmission of all organized beings. Even vegetables are deteriorated, 
if the same stock be repeatedly planted in the same ground. In the 
case of the lower animals, a continued disregard of this law is almost 
universally admitted to be detrimental, and human nature affords no ex- 
ception to the rule. It is written in our organization, and the conse- 
quences of its infringement may be discovered in the degeneracy, 
physical and mental, of many noble and royal families, who have long 
and systematically set it at defiance. Kings of Portugal and Spain, for 
instance, occasionally apply to the Pope for permission to marry their 
nieces. The Pope grants the dispensation ; the marriage is celebrated 
with allthe solemnities of religion, and the blessing of Heaven is in- 
voked on the union. The real power of his Holiness, however, is here 
put to the test. He is successful in delivering the king from the cen- 
sures of the Church, and the offspring of the marriage from the civil 
consequences of illegitimacy: but nature yields not one jot or tittle of 
her law. The union is either altogether unfruitful, or children miser- 
ably constituted in body and imbecile in mind are produced; and this 
is the form in which the Divine displeasure is announced. The Crea- 
tor, however, is not recognized by his Holiness, nor by priests in gen- 
eral, nor by ignorant kings, as governing, by fixed laws, in the organic 
world. They proceed as if their own power were supreme. Even 
when they have tasted the bitter consequences of their folly, they are 
far from recognizing the cause of their sufferings. With much self- 
complacency they resign themselves to the event, and seek consolation 
in religion. ‘The Lord giveth,” say they, “and the Lord taketh 
away 7 blessed be the name of the Lord ;” as if the Lord did not give 
men understanding, and impose on them the obligation of using it to 
discover his laws and obey them’; and as if there were no impiety in 
shutting their eyes against his laws, in acting in opposition to them, or, 
when they are undergoing the punishment of such transgressions, in 
appealing to him for consolation ! 

It is curious to observe the inconsistency of the enactments of legis- 
lators on this subject. According to the Levitical law, which we in 
this country have adopted, ‘“‘ marriage is prohibited between relations 
within three degrees of kindred, computing the generations through the 
common ancestor, and accounting affinity the same as consanguinity. 
Among the Athenians, brothers and sisters of the half-blood, if related 
by the father’s side, might marry ; if by the mother’s side, they were 
prohibited from marrying. 

“The same custom,” says Paley, ‘ probably prevailed in Chaldea, 
for Sarah was Abraham’s half-sister. ‘She is the daughter of my 
father,’ says Abraham, ‘but not of my mother; and she became my 
wife.’ Gen. xx. 12. The Roman law continued the prohibition with- 
out limits to the descendants of brothers or sisters.’’* 

Here we observe Athenian, Chaldean, and Roman legislators pro- 
hibiting or permitting certain acts, apparently according to the degree 
of light which had penetrated into their own understandings concerning 
their natural consequences. ‘The real Divine law is written in the 
structure and modes of action of our bodily and mental constitutions, 
and it prohibits the marriage of all blood-relations, diminishing the pun- 
ishment, however, according as the remoteness from the common an- 
cestor increases, but allowing marriages among relations by affinity, 
without any prohibition whatever. According to the law of Scotland, 





* Paley’s Moral Philosophy, p. 228. 








eonnections the law of nature declares to be inexpedient ; but he may 
uot marry his deceased wife’s sister, against which connection nature 
declares no penalty whatever. He might have married either sister 
at first without impropriety, and there is no reason tm nature why he 
may not marry them in succession, the one after the other has died. 
There may be other reasons of expediency for prohibiting this con- 
nection, but the organic laws do not condemn it. . 

In Scotland, the practice of full cousins marrying is not uncommon, 
and you will meet with examples of healthy families born of such 
unions ; and from these an argument is maintained against the existence 
of the natural law which we are now considering. But it is only when 
the parents have both had excellent constitutions that the children do 
not attract attention by their imperfections. ‘The first alliance against 
the natural laws brings down the tone of the organs and functions, say 
one degree ; the second, two degrees, and the third, three ; and per- 
severance in transgression ends in glaring imperfections, or in extinction 
of the race. This is undeniable ; and it proves the reality of the law. 
The children of healthy cousins are not so favorably organized as the 
children of the same parents if married to equally healthy partners, 
not all related in blood, would have been. If the cousins have them- 
selves inherited indifferent constitutions, the degeneracy is striking 
even in their children. Besides, I have seen the children of cousins 
continue healthy till the age of puberty, and then suffer from marked 
imperfections of constitution. Their good health in childhood was 
looked on by the parents as a proof that they had not in their union 
infringed any natural law, but the subsequent events proved a painful 
retribution for their conduct. We may err in interpreting nature’s 
laws ; but if we do discover them in their full import and consequences, 
we never find exceptions to them. 

Another natural law relative to marriage is, that the parties should 
possess sound constitutions. The punishment for neglecting this law 
is, that the transgressors suffer pain and misery in their own persons, 
from bad health, perhaps become disagreeable companions to each 
other, feel themselves unfit to discharge the duties of their condition, 
and transmit feeble constitutions to their children. They are also ex- 
posed to premature death; and hence their children are liable to all 
the melancholy consequences of being left unprotected and unguided 
by parental experience and affection, at a time when these are most 
needed. The natural law is, that a weak and imperfectly organized 
frame transmits one of a similar description to offspring; and, the chil- 
dren inheriting weakness, are prone to fall into disease and die. In- 
deed, the transmission of various diseases, founded in physical imper- 
fections, from parents to children, is a matter of universal notoriety ; 
thus, consumption, gout, scrofula, hydrocephalus, rheumatism, and in- 
sanity are well known to descend from generation to generation. 
Strictly speaking, it is not disease which is transmitted, but organs of 
such imperfect structure that they are incapable of adequately per- 
forming their functions, and so weak that they are drawn into a mor- 
bid condition by causes which sound organs could easily resist. 

This subject also belongs to physiology. I have treated of it in the 
‘‘ Constitution of Man,” and it is largely expounded by Dr. A. Combe, 
in his works on Physiology and the Management of Infancy, and by 
many other authors. I trouble you only with the following illustrations, 
which were transmitted to me by Dr. Macnish, who was induced to 
communicate them by a perusal of the ‘‘ Constitution of Man.” “If your 
work,” says he, ‘‘has no other effect than that of turning attention to 
the laws which regulate marriage and transmission of qualities, it will 
have done a vast service, for on no point are such grievous errors com- 
mitted. I often see in my own practice the most lamentable conse- 
quences resulting from neglect of these laws. There are certain fami- 
lies which I attend, where the constitutions of both parents are bad, 
and where, when anything happens to the children, it is almost impos- 
sible to cure them. An inflamed gland, a common cold, hangs about 


them for months, and almost defies removal. In other families, where 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE TWENTY-SEVEN. ] 
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BIOGRAPHY. 


THe oldest inhabitant of the town of Sturbridge, 
Mass., now living, is Deacon Jouw Putuuips, the 
fourth of eleven children of Deacon Jonathan Phil- 
lips. He was born in Sturbridge, on the 29th day 
of June, a.p. 1760, on the farm where he now re- 
sides with his eldest son, Colonel Edward Phil- 
lips. Has always lived on this farm, of some two 
hundred acres, which, about a century ago, was 
purchased by his father for $625. Has lived with 
his father, and his father with him, as he and his 
son Edward and their families have ever lived to- 
gether, under the same roof, and eat at the same 
table; and during this eighty-six years, or since 
he was fourteen years old, he says he has not had 
a severe fit of sickness, and for forty years has 
called no doctor ; nor has he at any time been ab- 
sent from his native town to exceed eight weeks. 

He is of large size, and stout built. At the age of 
sixteen he measured six feet in height, barefoot, 
and weighed one hundred and ninety-six pounds. 
His weight has since varied from two hundred and 
four to one hundred and sixty-six pounds. He 
now weighs probably about one hundred and 
seventy. His manner of living has ever been 
plain and frugal; has labored as a farmer con- 
stantly, but not hard, nor to late hours. Has 
usually retired to bed early, and rose early in the 
morning. Has been temperate in eating, drink- 
ing, sleeping, working, and in all things. His 
beverages have been cold water, tea and coffee, 
and cider, all which he now uses. And formerly 
he drank a little spirits in hay-time; but itis a 
long while-since he discontinued the use of it, and 
does not now taste, touch, or handle it at all; nor 
has he, he says, drank to the amount of a pint of 
spirits for thirty years. He likes cider, and 
drinks half a tumbler-full at his meals. 

He has used tobacco, too, ever since he was a 
young man. Till he was upward of fifty he 
chewed and smoked the filthy weed ; for the last 
fifty years he has snuffed it, and continues snuff- 
taking to this day. But he says it isof no use—a 
bad habit—and he would not advise any young 
person in this respect to follow his example. 

At the beginning of our Revolutionary War, 
when he was sixteen years of age, he was drafted 
into a militia company, under Captain Abel Mason, 
and ordered to Providence, R. I. He served here 
seven weeks, from the latter part of December, 
1776, to February, 1777. While at Providence he 
was spoken of as the largest man in the regiment, 
and was called out of the ranks by his captain to 
measure With a soldier in another company. They 
measured. The other was an inch taller, but not 
so heavy. 

At eleven years of age his attention was called 
to the subject of religion by a discourse he heard 
preached by an Elder Jacobs, of Thompson, Conn., 
from 2 Sam. viii. 2. He immediately after ward-be- 
took himself to reading the Bible, feeling that he 
was a great sinner. He read the four Evangelists 
through in course. One Sabbath he read the last 
ten chapters of John, and when he came to and read 
that passage, ‘It is finished,” his burden left him. 
He thinks he then met with a saving change, and 
his sins were pardoned. He did not, however, make 
a public profession of his faith till the year after 
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his marriage, when he was baptized and united 
with the Baptist church in Sturbridge. 

May 20th, 1785,,at the age of twenty-five, he 
was married to Love, the third daughter of Jon- 
athan Perry. The two elder sisters bore the 
names of Mercy and Grace. She was now at the 
blooming age of eighteen, and, the deacon says, 
‘was the prettiest girl in the whole town!” 
With her he lived happily in the marriage rela- 
tion sixty-four years, and by her had nine chil- 
dren, seven of whom grew up to have families, 
and five still live. She died at the age of eighty- 
two years. He has, with and from these, seven 
children, twenty-four grandchildren, and twenty- 
six great-grandchildren now living—fifty-five in 
all. In 1799 he was chosen deacon, to take the 
place of his father, who died in June of the year 
previous. He took two months to consider on it, 
when he made up his mind and consented to serve 
‘according to the best of his ability.” 

Four of the leading articles, and, perhaps, as 
comprehensive as any in his religious creed are, 
and have ever been— 

‘© 1. That God is good. 

«2. That Christ is divine. 

«<3. That there is power and reality in revaled 
religion ; and 

«4. That man, by nature, is totally morally de- 
praved.” 

He has been twice elected a representative of 
the town in the Legislature, and served during the 
years 1814 and 1815. He there opposed the Hart- 
ford Convention with all his might. For fourteen 
years, from 1810 to 1824, he was a justice of the 
peace, and married many a couple. 

Since he was ninety years of age, he has laid up 
and relaid on hig farm, all alone, about twenty rods 
of stone wall, handling some pretty heavy stones, 
and he has done it well, working at it two or three 
hours in the forenoon, and the same in the after- 
noon, making about two rods per day. 

He has ever sustained the reputation of being 
an honest, upright, and industrious man, a kind 
and obliging neighbor, and good citizen. 

In 1856 he called on the writer, when the occa- 
sion was taken to gather the facts and write the 
notes for this biographical sketch. The next day 
he sat to Metcalf, of Southbridge, for the daguerre- 
otype from which the cut has been executed. 

He is now in the enjoyment of good health, walks 
off two or three miles at a time without weari- 
ness, and his eyesight and sense of hearing are 
less impaired than that of many others at the age 
of threescore years. He sees to read plain print 
without spectacles, and hears without requiring 
any one who addresses him to speak but little 
above the ordinary tone of voice. 

Postscripr, June 80.—Dreacon Joun PuHiL- 
tips hag lived his one hundred years. His last 
birthday was celebrated by his family and friends 
atthe Baptist church at Fiskedale, yesterday, June 
29, 1860. There were present three of his five 
children with their companions, eight of his twen- 
ty-five grandchildren, and eight of his thirty-four 
great-grandchildren, besides many more distant 
relatives, and others of his native and adjacen 
towns, among whom were several clergymen of 
different denominations, and two former, pastors 
of the church. The house was crowded. 

At 11 o’clock, a.m., this venerable man entered, 
leaning upon hig staff, followed by six of his towns- 
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men, the nearest to him in age now living (one of 
them in his 92d* year, and the others octogena- 
rians), and took his seat upon the platform before 
the desk—they at his right and left. 

After a voluntary upon the organ, he arose and 
made a brief address to the congregation, and fol- 
lowed it with as brief a prayer. In the former, he 
thanked his friends for coming together on this 
occasion to meet and to greet him; acknowledged 
the goodness and mercy of God, which had now 
followed and attended him, and repeated the four 
leading articles of his creed [which see above]. In 
the latter, he thanked God, and invoked the con- 
tinuance of his favor and blessings upon himself, 
upon all present, and upon everybody everywhere. 

Then followed the reading of Scripture (1 John 
ii.), and the singing of psalms selected by him 
(one of them the 71st of Watts), and of some orig- 
inal hymns. We give the psalm as follows : 

My God, my everlasting hope, 
I live upon thy truth ; 

Thy hands have held my childhood up, 
And strengthened all my youth. 


My flesh was fashion’d by thy power, 
With all these limbs of mine, 

And from my mother’s painful hour 
I’ve been entirely thine. 


Still hath my life new wonders seen, 
Repeated every year ; 

Behold my days that yet remain— 
I trust them to thy care. 


Cast me not off when strength declines, 
When hoary hairs arise ; 

Ané round me let thy glory shine, 
Whene’er thy servant dies. 


Then, in the history of my age, 
When men review my days, 

They’ll read thy love in every page, 
In every line thy praise. 


An original poem was also read, another prayer, 
and other addresses—‘‘a feast of reason and a 
flow of soul.” 

After this, in an arbor, outside the church, was 
the ladies’ festival. Herein were tables laden 
with good things. At the head of one—the prin- 
cipal one—sat this man of a hundred years. His 
health is still very good. He relishes his food, 
and eats heartily and sleeps well. 

In October, 1856, having a little shock of palsy, 
he has not since been able to labor or walk about 
as much as formerly, though he now walks off 
half a mile or so without difficulty. His sight and 
hearing are failing; and he says he is conscious 
that his mental powers too have failed during the 
last four years. One tooth remains. 

At the last presidential election he voted for 
his favorite candidate, and he hopes, at the next, 
to vote once more for President. He takes an in- 
terest in politics, and says he will vote as long as 
he lives. F. W. E. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


The portrait of this aged man furnishes an in- 
teresting study. He has lived a hundred years, 
and the reader will be curious to know the condi- 
tions which combine to produce this extraordinary 
result. According to the biography, he has been 
remarkably uniform in his habits; has lived al- 





* This aged man, Mr. Benjamin Smith, ate nothing at 
the “ festival,” and drank only a little lemonade. On his 
way home, returning by the burying-ground, he visited 
the grave of his departed wife, was taken ill that night, 
and died July Ist. 
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ways on the same farm; has rarely been away 
from it; has lived on a plain diet, taken a suffi- 
cient amount of sleep, and been uniformly and 
steadily industrious and temperate. According 
to the shape of his head, we infer that his pas- 
sions have not been of that controlling, energetic 
character calculated to wear out and enervate 
the physical system. 

He is a man of large frame, measuring six feet 
in height, and in his prime weighing over two 
hundred pounds. He has what we call the bil- 
ious or motive temperament in predominance. 
That large nose, those prominent cheek bones, 
that very broad and long chin, that prominent 
brow, and great length of head from chin to the 
crown, all indicate uncommon power of frame. 
He is rather coarsely made, which indicates the 
tough, enduring, hardy qualities of constitution ; 
the bones and muscles seem to predominate over 
the vascular system. That large chin is a sign of 
a strong, steady circulation. Men with such a 
chin rarely if ever are known to have heart dis- 
ease, or to die of apoplexy; while a small, light, 
short, delicate, diminutive chin is an indication of 
unsteady circulation, and liability to fevers and 
inflammatory complaints, and to heart disease and 
apoplexy. That prominence to the brow, and 
fullness of the center of the forehead, evince a 
quick, practical judgment, power of observation, 
ability to gain knowledge, especially of things, 
and memory of events and experiences. He has 
always been fond of reading, and disposed to 
narrate his. experience and the circumstances 
which have rendered his life interesting. His 
Language appears to be full, his reasoning powers 
fair, his Benevolence rather large, his Veneration 
large, while Firmness is most enormously devel- 
oped. That particular height in the center of the 
back part of the top of the head, shows the loca- 
tion and great development of Firmness. He must 
have been a man of remarkable will-power and a 
controlling spirit wherever he moved, not so much 
on account of his great thought-power as on ac- 
count of his stability, steadiness, practical judg- 
ment, and commonsense. His head appears to be 
narrow, and flattened at the sides, showing that 
Combativeness, Destructiveness, and Alimentive- 
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ness-—which give anger, severity, and appetite-— 
were only medium, while the next range of or- 
gans above—including Secretiveness—-appear to 
be small. Frankuess is one of his virtues and 
one of his faults. He has always been too plain 
and direct in his speech, too positive and absolute 
in his statements; but being calm, self-possessed, 
dignified, and reagonable in his disposition, his 
frankness has generally been in the right direc- 
tion. He has seldom given away to passion and 
rash impulse, so as to make his frankness so much 
a blemish as would be the case in an impulsive, 
hot-blooded man. His Cautiousness is not dis- 
tinctly discernible, but appears to be only fair. 
The signs of the Social nature are comparatively 
Strong. 

His leading characteristics are steadiness, per- 
severance, thoroughness, respect for whatever is 
sacred and religious, without being superstitious, 
kindness, practical talent, soundness of judgment, 
and unconquerable integrity and perseverance. 





—s 
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PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


Tus gentleman has a most excellent physical 
system. His brain is large and active, and the 
quality of his organization is comparatively fine, 
giving a tendency to thought, study, and mental 
vigor and activity generally. He has also a large 
development of the vital temperament, which man- 
ufactures nourishment for brain and body, and 
furnishes the steam-power, as it were, to drive 
the machinery of life, of thought, and of labor. 
He is naturally strong, tough, and enduring, but 
requires uniform habits and temperance, in order 
to secure the highest results of which his consti- 
tution is susceptible. The base of the brain is 
large. The Perceptives—located across the brows 
—are very prominent, giving him a ready appre- 
ciation of the facts of business, of practical sub- 
jects, of those pertaining to science and general 
knowledge, and also rendering his mind very. 
ready in all the affairs of life. He is not obliged 
to ponder, meditate, or study in order to come to 
conclusions. He reaches everything of a prac- 
tical nature by a ready intuition, which makes 
him the master of it without the toil and labor of 
severe study. He has the kind of mind which 
makes a man well informed without the tedious- 
ness of studying things in detail. 

Causality—located at the upper portion of each 
side of the forehead directly above the eyes near 
the hair—is amply developed, and indicates cul- 
tivation, that the mind is becoming more and more 
active in the direction of philosophy and in the 
comprehending of large and important ideas. The 
fullness of the eye indicates splendid talents in 
language and great conversational ability. His 
social organs are doubtless fully developed, and, 
being quick in perception, ready in conversation, 
fond of amusement, and genial in disposition, he 
makes friends wherever he goes, and is the soul 
and center of the circle in which he moves. Be- 
sides this, he has a warm temperament, and a 
cordial outflow of geniality which attracts every- 
body to him who has a disposition to be amused, 
entertained, instructed, and made to feel happy 
and at peace with themselves and all men. 
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He has a fine development of Imitation and 
Ideality, which qualify him for adapting himself 
to the customs and usages of others, even to for- 
eigners, whose manners are all different from his 
own. 

He is remarkable for his faculty of Agreeable- 
ness, power to render himself acceptable, and at 
the same time he has strength of character suffi- 
cient to rule and govern those who are brought 
into his sphere of influence, but he governs in 
such a way that people feel happy to conform to 
his wishes, and anxious to serve him. He has ex- 
cellent judgment of property, of the value and 
uses of things, as well as of the qualities which 
give them value. He has mechanical judgment, 
financiering ability, executive force, and a great 
degree of kindness and philanthropy joined to in- 
tegrity and uprightness, pride and ambition. He 
enjoys the good opinion of his friends, but thinks 
more of triumphing over difficulties and making 
himself worthy of respect than he does of receiv- 
ing the tokens of regard. He has always felt ca- 
pable of being his own master, of managing for 
himself, of taking responsibilities ; and one of the 
peculiarities of his character is the readiness with 
which he forms judgments and the independence, 
self-reliance, courage, and comprehensive enthu- 
siasm with which he engages to put them into 
practice. . 

He is well qualified for a leader—in business or 
in education; would make a fine orator, an ex- 
cellent teacher, a first-class lawyer, merchant, 
diplomatist, or executive officer. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


The name of Townsend Harris, and his personal 
history at this time, possess a more engrossing in- 
terest for the people of this country, and among 
the governing classes of all the nations of the 
Old World, than that of any American citizen, with 
perhaps the single exception of those before the 
people as candidates for the Presidency of the 
United States. 

This is in a measure due to the recent advent 
among us of the princely Embassy from Japan, 
the first deputation of its kind ever sent out from 
that vailed island empire of nearly 60,000,000 of 
people, possessing a higher degree of culture and 
organization than prevails in any other of the 
Asiatic races. 

Mr. Harris was born at Sandy Hill, Washington 
County, New York, where he received’ the rudi- 
ments of education in the common school, his 
parents being in moderate circumstances, but un- 
usually intelligent. At the age of fifteen he left 
his native village, and came to the city of New 
York, to become a clerk in a dry goods store with 
his elder brother, where he remained for a year, 
when he obtained a situation in a large china 
house He remained in this until by his energy. 
integrity, and abundant capacity he became a 
partner in, and afterward sole proprietor of the 
establishment, conducting a heavy business with 
honor and success for a quarter of a century, and 
surrounding himself with earnest friends from 
among the most celebrated and high-minded of 
the merchant princes of New York. The idea and 
establishment of the Free Academy of this city 
was entirely due to Townsend Harris. He early 
saw that if the city was to participate in the lit- — 
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it must have an institution of academic grade, 
and submitted his views first to his life-long and 
tried friend, General Prosper M. Wetmore, who 
was a member of the Board of Regents. This gen- 
tleman sought to dissuade him from the attempt, 
butin vain. Mr. Harris had fixed upon what he 
deemed to be the proper line of policy, and imme- 
diately commenced a series of labors that would 
have disheartened a less determined and consci- 
entiously convinced man; and the result, upon an 
appeal to his fellow-citizens by ballot, was the 
successful indorsement of his ideas, and the per- 
manent establishment of the Free Academy, de- 
signed by him to afford the advantages of a supe- 
rior theoretical and practical education to the 
sons of all classes and conditions of the people of 
the city of New York, upon the single condition of 
@ previous attendance for a year upon one of the 
ward schools, 

Mr. Harris held the position of President of the 
Board of Education during the years 1846-47, but 
resigned upon the conclusion of his successful es- 
tablishment of the Free Academy. 


In 1849, soon after the announcement of the 
discovery of gold in California, Mr. Harris wound 
up his business, consolidated his means, paid all 
his indebtedness, and, without consulting with 
his friends, purchased a bark, loaded her with an 
assorted cargo, and set sail, unheralded, for the 
land of gold and brilliant hopes. On his arrival 
at San Francisco, he disposed of his cargo, real- 
izing a profit of over twenty thousand dollars. He 
soon afterward took command of his own vessel, 
and sailed for the Straits of Malacca and the In- 
dian Archipelago. This enterprise proved unfor- 
tunate, and he was finally obliged to sell his ship, 
and was, for nearly two years, lost to his friends, 
who supposed him dead. At the end of this pe- 
riod a letter from him reached General Wetmore, 
informing him that he had made the tour of the 
Eastern Pacific countries and the islands adjacent 
to the continent of Asia, and that he had, finally, 
planted himself at Hong Kong. Through the 
friendship of Governor Marcy, then Secretary of 
State, he was appointed Consul to the port of 
Ningpo, at a salary of a thousand dollars per an- 
num, Upon receiving his appointment, he imme- 
diately appointed a Vice-Consul, and started to 
return to the United States. On his way he met 
Sir John Bowring, the British Envoy, who had 
just negotiated a commercial treaty with the Em- 
pire of Siam. His extensive information and re- 
markable powers of observation immediately led 
to a warm friendship with this Envoy, and he soon 
obtained a copy of the British treaty, which after- 
ward proved of. very great service as a guide to 
our government in preparing its instructions in 
regard to our present treaty with Siam. On his 
arrival at Bangkok, he made himself familiar with 
the capital, the government, and the people of 
Siam, after which he visited several of the prin- 
cipal cities of British India, where the seeds of 
the recent bloody rebellion were even then be- 
ginning to germinate, and made himself acquaint- 
ed with the actual condition, power, and influence 
of the English rule in India by personal observa- 
tion on the spot. He then returned by the way 
of London, where he received letters urging his 
immediate return to the United States, at the in- 
4\ stance of Mr. Marcy, who had recommended him 
to the President to fill the important post of Con- 
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TOWNSEND HARRIS, 


AMERIOAN MINISTER TO JAPAN, 


sul-General to Japan. On his arrival home, he 
immediately called on the Secretary, who found 
him thoroughly posted in regard to the affairs of 
the East, and dirested him to wait on President 
Pierce, who very soon decided to give the commis- 
sion to Mr. Harris, to which soon after was added 
that of Special Envoy to negotiate a commercial 
treaty with Siam. Ripe in commercial experience, 
acquired in the business training of an active 
mercantile life, with remarkable qualities of ob- 
servation and judgment ; thoroughly acquainted 
with the principles of international law and prac- 
tice, with a taste for letters and the love of a lin- 
guist for the acquisition of languages and dialects, 
Mr. Harris was admirably qualified for an intelli- 
gent and efficient discharge of the responsible 
duties confided to him. 

It is but another of the many evidences which 
his ccuntrymen have received of the sound judg- 
ment, knowledge of character, and strong com- 








mon sense possessed by the late William L. Marcy, 
that the selection of an accomplished merchant, 
in the person of Mr. Harris, was wholly due to 
the influence of that lamented statesman. Dur- 


ing his stay in New York his portrait was painted 
by the eminent artist Bogle, at the instance 
of H. L. Stuart, Esq., and now occupies a distin- 
guished place at the right hand of De Witt Clin- 
ton, the first President of the Public School So- 
ciety, in the hallof the Board of Education. From 
this portrait we have made our illustration, there 
being no other of Mr. Harris in the country. 

Mr. Harris left New York in October, 1855, and 
reached Bangkok in the following March, when he 
succeeded in negotiating a most favorable com- 
mercial ‘treaty, from which more than half a mil- 
lion of dollars have been saved to our citizens in 
tonnage dues alone up to the commencement of 
the present year. This successful neg»tiation 
with Siam was the first step taken in diplomacy 
by Mr. Harris, and it was a significant opening of 
his brilliant career in the East. 

The treaty negotiated with Japan by Commo- 
dore Perry in March, 1854, established relations 
of amity with that nation, but did not provide in 
terms for such commercial intercourse as could be 
rendered available for purposes of trade. The 
great merit of that treaty consisted in the open- 
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ing which it made for further advances, and it 
was therefore a very important step toward more 
intimate relations. Commodore Perry’s success won 
for him the applause of his countrymen, and his 
name is identified in history with the progress of 
civilization in the Eastern World. It is deeply to 
be regretted that the life of an officer thus distin- 
guished for his achievements in peace, as he had 
previously been for his conduct in war, could not 
have been spared to witness the full development 
of the beneficent work he had commenced. 

The Perry treaty provided for the appointment 
of a consular officer to reside at Simoda. The 
President, passing aside the numerous applicants 
for the office, selected Mr. Harris. Having per- 
formed his task to the entire satisfaction of the 
government, he proceeded on his voyage, and 
arrived at Simoda at the close of August, 1856. 

Here we may pause to remark on the somewhat 
singular fact, that although his labors in Siam 
were performed while he was receiving no pay for 
his services in any capacity, his salary as Consul- 
General not commencing until his arrival in 
Japan, Mr. Harris has as yet received no com- 
pensation whatever from the government for the 
Siamese treaty, nor any public recognition of the 
services he had rendered to American commerce 
by his successful efforts in its behalf in that 
country. 


So far as we can learn, this is the only instance 
in our national diplomatic history of such neglect 
of services so efficient and useful. Commodore 
Perry was munificently rewarded for his treaty 
with Japan. Congress voted him a gratuity of 
twenty thousand dollars, although the duty was 
performed while he was receiving the full pay of 
his grade as commander-in-chief of a naval squad- 
ron. This was just and honorable in the gov- 
ernment, and it was equally to the credit of the 
merchants of New York that they liberally sub- 
scribed for a service of plate for that officer. We 
notice these facts in regard to Commodore Perry 
with much satisfaction, but the contrast in the 
case of Mr. Harris is not so pleasant. 


Three attempts have been made in Congress 
to remunerate him for his valuable services 
during this period, and a bill appropriating ten 
thousand dollars has this session passed the 
Senate unanimously, and only awaits the ac- 
tion of the House of Representatives. 

Immediately on his arrival in Japan, Mr. Harris 
entered zealously upon the discharge of his im- 
portant duties. The existing treaty barely gave 
him a residence, without the power to advance 
the objects of commerce, or in any way to pro- 
mote the wishes of his countrymen to enter into 
trade with the singular people by whom he was 
surrounded. 

The Japanese are close observers and shrewd 
judges of character. They soon found that they had 
among them a stranger who was resolved to make 
himself at home in his new position. He had pro- 
vided himself with an excellent interpreter in Mr, 
Hewson, and long colloquies were daily held in 
Low Dutch at the consular temple. But a few 
months elapsed before Mr. Harris had made sev- 
eral distinguished converts to his doctrines of po- 


treaty stipulation by which he raised the standard 





litical economy, and within the first year he had 
secured an important modification of the existing 
S] 








value of foreign coins in American hands from 
thirty-three cents on the dollar (or sixty-seven 
per cent. below par) up to ninety-four cents on 
the dollar. Thus was one great obstacle removed 
out of the pathway of trade. 

Steadily pursuing his objects, and winning his 
way by slow yet certain approaches, Mr. Harris 
found himself in the city of Yedo, the cap- 
ital of Japan, early in the year 1858. On this 


his first visit to the seat of government he was. 


admitted to the high honor of an interview with 
the Tycoon, or first Emperor. This distinction 
had never before been conferred on a foreigner, 
and it has not since been repeated in the case of 
any other person. His visit to Yedo was speedily 
followed by the signing of the Second, or Commer- 
cial, treaty with Japan, by which business rela- 
tions are established, the ports opened to Amer- 
ican vessels, and the standard of foreign coinage 
raised to its par value of the relative weight with 
the coinage of the country. 

In addition to these and other concessions af- 
fecting the interests of commerce, Mr. Harris was 
not unmindful of more important considerations. 
It was an agreement entered into between the 
government of Japan and Mr. Harris, that em- 
bassies should be sent to America, England, and 
Russia, but that neither of the two last named 
should leave Japan until after the first had ar- 
rived at Washington. Mr. Harris’s sagacity was 
clearly evinced in this arrangement, which gives 
to us the advantage of standing first among the na- 
tions whom the Japanese are hereafter to regard 
as their friends, and with such a people the pres- 
tige of position exercises a powerful influence 

His treaty provides for the toleration of Chris- 
tianity, and the right of foreigners to build church- 
es; it also abrogates all penalties against such of 
the Japanese as shall embrace the tenets of the 
Christian religion. 

These latter provisions were a great advance in 
civilization. They gave the first introduction of 
Gospel light into the darkness of a heathen des- 
potism. Its rays were speedily strengthened by 
the advent of missionaries from most of the Chris- 
tian churches. These standard-bearers of the 
Cross award the highest praise to Mr. Harris for 
his efficient aid in opening for them the way to a 
benighted people. 


Scarcely had the seals been affixed to the second 
American treaty, when the British Envoy, Lord 
Elgin, arrived at Simoda. He came flushed with his 
then recent success in China, and it was openly al 
leged by members of his suite, as it has since been 
stated in English publications, that the prestige of 
the Chinese negotiations had been foreshadowed in 
Japan, and had contributed mainly to the success 
of Mr. Harris. This feeling of confidence was, 
however, of short duration, and Lord Elgin speed- 
ily found himself in a dilemma from which he 
could only be relieved by the aid of Mr. Harris. 
This aid was promptly and gracefully rendered by 
the American functionary, and the English treaty 
was granted on the basis of the terms contained in 
the American. 

The courtesy of Mr. Harris was fully appre- 
ciated and handsomely. acknowledged by Lord 
Elgin, and, at his suggestion, it was also recog- 
nized by the Queen of England, who caused a 
fitting testimonial to be forwarded to Mr. Harris 
in Japan. The consent of the American govern- 
ment having been first obtained, Mr. Harris re- 
ceived a massive gold box bearing the crown and 
initials of the Queen in diamondson the lid. The 
beautiful present is now in this city, having been 
sent here by Mr. Harris for the gratification of his 
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personal friends. It is greatly admired for its 
chaste design and elaborate execution. 

So far, therefore. as the opening of the ports of 
these Eastern empires to the commerce of the 
world is concerned, we may claim to have been not 
the last nor the least efficient, as a nation, in pro- 
ducing the beneficent result. 

Although Holland had enjoyed the advantages 
of trade with Japan for more than two centuries, 
yet Holland had made no attempt to give to other 
nations the benefit of her influence with the Jap- 
anese. The United States, on the contrary, had 
no sooner secured their own position as a friendly 
power, than their influence and the personal ser- 
vices and experience of their Envoy were fully 
and effectually used to place other nations on the 
same favorable footing with themselves. 

This liberal conduct is in accordance with the 
true spirit of commercial civilization; and it was 
therefore most fitting that the action of Mr. Harris 
should be recognized as a noble departure from 
the official routine and selfish reticence of old- 
world diplomacy. 

Mr. Harris has been advanced to the rank of 
resident Minister and to full pay. His labors 
have been herculean, and his health is seriously 
affected. The late rumor of his death is untrue. 
We have seen a letter from his physician of a date 
two weeks later than the departure of Captain 
Tatnall and the Embassy from Yedo, which says 
that Mr. Harris is nearly restored to health. 

Mr. Harris speaks the principal European lan- 
guages with fluency, and is also familiar with 
several of the Eastern dialects. He is able to 
converse in Japanese without the aid of an inter- 
preter, and has long been in the habit of journal- 
izing from day to day his observations and reflec- 
tions upon them. This course has placed him in 
possession of a vast and varied amount of available 
information upon almost every topic of human 
interest. His conversational powers are of the 
highest order, and his judgment of men and 
things is quick, comprehensive, and accurate. He 
is the soul of generosity, manliness, and honor. 

Mr. Harris is now about fifty-five years old, and 
in the prime of his fine intellectual powers. 
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TALKING of absence of mind (said the Rey. 
Sidney Smith), the oddest instance happened to 
me once in forgetting my own name. I knocked 
at a door in London and asked if Mrs. B. was at 
home. * Yes, sir; pray what name shall I say?” 
I looked in the man’s face astonished—what name? 
Aye, that is the question—what is my name? I 
believe the man thought me mad; but it is liter- 
ally true that during the space of two or three 
minutes I had no more idea of who I was than if 
I had never existed. I did not know whether I 
was a dissenter or a layman; I felt as dull as 
Sternhold or Hopkins. At last, to my great relief, 
it flashed across me that I was Sidney Smith. I 
heard also of a clergyman who went jogging along 
the road until he came to a turnpike. ‘* What is 
to pay?” ‘*Pay, sir! for what?” asked the turns 
pike man. ‘Why, for my horse, to be sure.” 
** Your horse, sir! what horse? Here is no horse, 
sir.” ‘* No horse! God bless me!’ said he, sud- 
denly looking down between his legs, ‘I thought 
I was on horseback.” 


[We have somewhere heard of a merchant ab- 
sorbed in his correspondence, who asked of his 
book- keeper in a formal, business-like way, ‘‘ Wil- 
liam, what is John Thompson’s Christian name ?” 
«It is John, sir,” replied the book keeper. ‘* Ah, 
yes, so it is; how very odd it is that I should have 
forgotten it! but, dear me, I have now forgotten 
John Thompson’s sirname!” ‘It is Thompson, 
sir,” responded the faithful clerk, in the same 


quiet, commonplace tone as before; and the mer- 
chant, thankful for the information, was not aware 
that both his questions were ridiculous, as in the 
very act of asking he had answered each.] 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE TWENTY-TWO. ] 

the parents are strong and healthy, the children are easily cured of 
almost any complaint. I know a gentleman, aged about fifty, the only 
survivor of a family of six sons and three daughters, all of whom, with 
the exception of himseif, died young, of plumonary consumption. He 
is @ little man, with a narrow chest, and married a lady of a delicate 
constitution and bad lungs. She is a tall, spare woman, with a chest 
still more deficient than his own. They have had a large family, all 
of whom die off regularly as they reach manhood and womanhood, in 
consequence of affections of .the lungs. In the year 1833, two sons 
and a daughter died within a period of ten months. T'wo still survive, 
but they are both delicate, and there can be no doubt that, as they ar- 
rive at maturity, they will follow the rest. This is a most striking in- 
stance of punishment under the organic laws.” 

As to the transmission of mental qualities, I observe, that form, size, 
and quality of brain descend, like those of other parts of the body, from 
parents to children; and that hence dispositions and talents, which de- 
pend upon the condition of the brain, are transmitted also—a fact which 
has long been remarked both by medical authors, and by observant men 
in general. : 

The qualities of the stock of each parent are apt to reappear in their 
children. If there be insanity in the family of the father or mother, 
although both of these may have escaped it, the disease, or some im- 
perfection of brain allied to it, frequently reappears in one or more of 
their children. The great characteristic qualities of the stock, in like 
manner, are often reproduced in distant descendants. 


While the father’s constitution undoubtedly exerts an influence, the 


constitution of the mother seems to have much effect in determining, 


the qualities of the children, particularly when she is a woman possess- 
ing a fine temperament, a well-organized brain, and, in consequence, 
an energetic mind. ‘There are few instances of men of distinguished 
vigor and activity of mind, whose mothers did not possess a considera- 
ble amount of the same endowments; and the fact of eminent men 
having so frequently children far inferior to themselves, is explicable by 
the circumstance, that men of talent often marry women whose minds 
are comparatively weak. When the mother’s brain is very defective, 
the minds of the children are feeble. ‘We know,” says the great 
German physiologist Haller, ‘a very remarkable instance of two noble 
females who got husbands on account of their wealth, although they 
were nearly idiots, and from which this mental defect has extended 
for a century into several families, so that some of all their descendants 
still continue idiots in the fourth and even the fifth generation.”* In 
many families, the qualities of both father and mother are seen blended 
in the ehildren. ‘In my own case,” says a medical friend, “I can 
trace a very marked combination of the qualities of both parents. My 
father is a Jarge-chested, strong, healthy man, with a large, but not 
active brain; my mother was a spare, thin woman, with a high nervous 
temperament, a rather delicate frame, and a mind of uncommon activ- 
ity. Her brain I should suppose to have been of moderate size. [ 
often think that to the father I am indebted for a strong frame and the 
‘enjoyment of excellent health, and to the mother for activity of mind, 
and excessive fondness for exertion.” Finally, it often happens that 
the mental qualities of the father are transmitted to some of the chil- 
dren, and those of the mother to others. 

It is pleasing to observe, that in Wurtemberg, Baden, and some 
other German states, there are two excellent laws calculated to improve 
the moral and physical condition of the people. First, ‘ It is illegal for 
any young man to marry before he is twenty-five, or any young 
woman before she is eighteen.” Here the human legislator pays 
much more deference to the Divine Lawgiver than he does in our 
country. Secondly, ‘A man, at whatever age he wishes to marry, 
must show to the police and the priest of the commune where he re- 
sides, that he is able, and has the prospect, to provide for a wife and 
family.” This also is extremely judicious. 


* Elem. Physiol. Lib. xxix,, Sec. 2, §8. 
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It has been argued that these prohibitions only encourage immoral- 
ity. During a residence in Germany, I observed that where the indi- 
viduals had average moral and intellectual organs, the law gave them 
the right direction, and produced the best effects. One of my own 
female servants was engaged to be married to a young man who was 
serving his three years as a soldier; and nothing could exceed the in- 
dustry and economy which both practiced, in order to raise the re- 
quisite funds to enable them to marry on his discharge. When the or- 
gans of the propensities predominated, there, as here, the parties rush- 
ed recklessly to indulgence. In this case, in Germany, the intercourse 
is illicit ; in this country, it is often the same; or the substitute for it is 
an ill-assorted and miserable marriage. The German legislators, by 
giving their sanction to the dictates of reason and morality, at least dis- 
charge their own duty to their people; while our legislators Jead us, 
by their authority, into error. 

Another natural law in regard to marriage is, that the mental quali- 
ties and the physical constitutions of the parties should be adapted to 
each other. If their dispositions, tastes, talents, and general habits har- 
monize, the reward is domestic felicity—the greatest enjoyment of life. 
If these differ so widely as to cause jarring and collision, the home, 
which should be the palace of peace and the mansion of the softest 
affections of our nature, becomes a theater of war; and of all states of 
hostility, that between husband and wife is the most interminable and 
incurable, because the combatants live constantly together, have all 
things in common, and are continually exposed to the influence of each 
other’s dispositions. 

The importance of this law becomes more striking when we attend 
to the fact, that, by ill assortment, not only are the parties themselves 
rendered unhappy, but their immoral condition directly affects the dis- 
positions of their children. It is a rule in nature, that the effects even 
of temporary departures from the organic laws descend to offspring pro- 
duced during that state, and injure their constitutions. Thus—children 
produced under the influence of inebriety, appear to receive an organ- 
ization which renders them liable to a craving appetite for stimulating 
fluids. Children produced when the parents are depressed with mis- 
fortune, and suffering under severe nervous debility, are liable to be 
easily affected by events calculated to induce a similar. condition; chil- 
dren produced when the parents are under the influence of violent pas- 
sion, inherit a constitution that renders them liable to the same excite- 
ment; and hence, also, children produced when the parents are happy, 
and under the dominion of the higher sentiments and intellect, inherit 
qualities of body and brain that render them naturally disposed to cor- 
responding states of mind. I have stated various facts and authorities 
in support of these views in the ‘“ Constitution of Man,” to which I re- 
fer. These phenomena are the result of the transmission to the chil- 
dren of the mental organs modified in size, combination, and condition, 
by the temporary condition of the parents. This law is subject to 
modifications from the influence of the hereditary qualities of the 
parents, but its real existence can hardly be doubted. 

In my second Lecture I laid down the principle, that man’s first duty 
as an individual is to acquire knowledge of himself, of external nature, 
and of the will of God; and I beg your attention to the application of 
this knowledge when acquired. If organic laws relative to marriage 
be really instituted by the Creator, and if reward and punishment be 
annexed to each of them, of what avail is it to know these facts ab- 
stractly, unless we know also the corresponding duties, and are dis- 
posed to perform them? We want such a knowledge of the human 
constitution as will carry home to the understanding and the con- 
science the law of God written in our frames, and induce us to obey it. 
The sanction of public sentiment, religion, and civil enactments are all 
necessary to enforce the observance of that law; and we need training 
also, to render obedience habitual. 

Knowledge of the constitutions of individuals about to marry can 
be attained only by the study of the structure, functions, and laws of 
the body. If anatomy and physiologyl and their practical applications, 
formed branches of general education, we should be led to view this 
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subject in all its importance, and where our own skill was insufficient 
to direct us, we should call in higher experience. It is a general opin- 
ion, that all such knowledge will ever be useless, because marriage is 
determined by fancy, liking, passion, interest, or similar considerations, 
and never by reason. Phrenology enables us to judge of the force of 
this objection. It shows that the impulses to marry come from the in- 
stinctive and energetic action of the three organs of the domestic affec- 
tions. These are large, and come into vigorous activity in youth, and 
frequently communicate such an influence to the other mental powers, 
as to enlist them all for the time in their service. The feelings in- 
spired by these faculties, when acting impulsively and blindly, are dig- 
nified with various poetic names, such as fancy, affection, love, and so 
forth. Their influence is captivating, and not a little mysterious ; which 
quality adds much to their charms with young minds. But Phrenol- 
ogy, without robbing them of one jot of their real fascinations, dispels 
the mystery and illusions, and shows them to us as three strong im- 
pulses, which will act either conformably to reason, or without its guid- 
ance, according as the understanding and moral sentiments are enlight- 
ened or left in the dark. It shows us, moreover, disappointment and 
misery, in various forms, and at different stages of life, as the natural 


consequences of defective guidance ; while happiness of the most en- 
during and exalted description is the result of the wise and just direc- 
tion of them. 

Believing, as I do, that the Creator has constituted man a rational 
being, I am prepared to maintain that the very converse of the objec- 
tion under consideration is true—namely, that average men, if ade- 
quately instructed and trained, could not avoid giving effect to the nat- 
ural laws in forming marriages. I say average men; because Phren- 
ology shows to us that some human beings are born with animal organs 
so Jarge, and moral and intellectual organs so small, that they are the 
slaves of the propensities, and proof against the dictates of reasons 
These individuals, however, are not numerous, and are not average 
specimens of the race. If, before the organs of the domestic affection. 
come into full activity, the youth of both sexes were instructed in the 
laws of the Creator relative to marriage, and if the sanctions of religion 
and the opinion of society were added to enforce the fulfillment of 
them, it is not to be presumed that the propensities would still hurry 
average men to act in disregard of all these guides. ‘This assumption 
would imply that man is noé rational, and that the Creator has laid down 
laws for him which he is incapable, under any natural guidance, of 
obeying—a proposition which to me is incredible. 

I have introduced these remarks to prepare the way for the obser- 
vation, that before the discovery of Phrenology it was impossible to as- 
certain the mental dispositions and capacities of individuals prior to ex- 
perience of them in actions, and that there was, on this account, great 
difficulty in selecting, on sound principles, partners really adapted to 
each other, and calculated to render each other happy in marriage. I 
know that asmile is sometimes excited when it is said that Phrenology 
confers the power of acting rationally, in this respect, on individuals 
who could not be certain of doing so without its aid; but a fact does 
not yield to a smile. 

Not only is there nothing irrational in the idea that Phrenology may 
give the power of obtaining the requisite knowledge, but, on the con- 
trary, there would be a glaring defect in the moral government of the 
world if the Creator had not provided means by which human beings 
could ascertain, with reasonable accuracy, the mental dispositions and 
qualities of each other, before entering into marriage. He has 
prompted them, by the most powerful and fascinating of impulses, to 
form that connection. He has withheld from them discriminating in- 
stincts, to enable them always to choose right; and yet he has attached 
tremendous penalties to their errors in selection. If He have not pro- 
vided some meang, suited to the rational nature of man, to enable him 
to guide his impulses to proper objects, I can not conceive how his 
government can be reconciled to our notions of benevolence and justice. 
We must believe that He punishes us for not doing what He has de- 
nied us the capacity and the means of accomplishing. 

No method of discovering, prior to experience, the natural disposi- 
tions of human beings, has hitherto been practically available. The 
general intercourse of society, such as is permitted to young persons 
of different sexes before marriage, reveals, in the most imperfect man- 
ner, the real character; and hence the bitter mortification and lasting 
misery in which some prudent and anxious persons find themselves in- 
volved, afcer the blandishments of a first love have passed away, and 
when the inherent qualities of the minds of their partners begin to dis- 
play themselves without disguise and restraint. The very fact that hu- 
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man affection continues in this most unhappy and unsuccessful condi- 
tion, should lead us to the inference that there is some great truth rel- 
ative to our mental constitution undiscovered, in which a remedy for 
these evils will be found. The fact that a man is a rational creature— 
who must open up his own way to happiness—ought to Jead us, when 
misery is found to result from our conduct, to infer that we have,been 
erring through lack of knowledge, and to desire better as well as more 
abundant information. 

So far from its being incredible, therefore, that a method has been 
provided by the Creator whereby the mental qualities of human beings 
may be discovered, this supposition appears to be directly warranted by 
every fact which we perceive, and every result which we experience, 
connected with the government of the world. If God has placed with- 
in our reach the means of avoiding unhappy marriages, and if we neg- 
lect to avail ourselves of his gift, then we are ourselves to blame for the 
evils we endure. I can not too frequently remind you, that every fact, 
physical and moral, with which we are acquainted, tends to show that 
man is comparatively a recent inhabitant of this globe; that, as a race, 
he is yet in his infancy ; and that we have no more reason to be aston- 
ished at new and valuable natural institutions, calculated to promote 
human enjoyment and virtue, evolving themselves from day to day to 
our understandings, than we have to wonder at the increasing intelli- 
gence of an individual as he passes from childhood to youth, and from 
youth to manhood. 

I am equally at a loss to discover any reason why it should be absurd, 
that the means of discriminating natural qualities should be presented 
to us through the medium of the brain. Dr. Thomas Brown has justly 
remarked, that ‘‘ to those who have not sufficient elementary knowl- 
edge of science, to feel any interest in physical truths, as one connected 
system, and no habitual desire of exploring the various relations of new 
phenomena, many of the facts in nature, which have an appearance of 
incongruity as at first stated, do truly seem ludicrous ;” but the impres- 


. ions of such minds constitute no criterion of what is really wise or un- 


wise in nature. 

It has been ascertained by measurement that a head not more than 
thirteen inches in horizontal circumference is invariably attended by 
idiocy, unless the frontal region be disproportionately Jarge. Dr. Voi- 
son, of Paris, lately made observations on the idiots under his care at 
the Hospital of Incurables in that city, and found this fact uniformly 
confirmed, and also that, ceteris paribus, the larger the head was, the 
more vigorously were the mental powers manifested. 

It is worthy of remark, that—almost as if to show an intention that 
we should be guided by observation of the size and configuration of the 
brain—the cerebral development in man is extensively indicated during 
life by the external aspect of the head; while in the lower animals this 
is much less decidedly the case. In the hog, elephant, and others, the 
form and magnitude of the brain are not at all discoverable from the 
living head. The brutes have no need of that knowledge of each 
other’s dispositions which is required by man: instincts implanted by 
nature lead them into the proper path; and as it is presumable that a 
different arrangement has not been adopted in regard to man without 
an object and a reason, subsequent generations may contemplate 
Phrenology with different eyes from those with which it has been re- 
garded in our day. 

To illlustrate the possibility of discriminating natural dispositions and 
talents by means of observations on the head, I may be permitted to 
allude to the following cases. On the 28th October, 1835, I visited the 
jail at Newcastle, along with Dr. George Fife (who is not a phrenolo- 
gist) and nine other gentlemen, and the procedure adopted was this: I 
examined the head of an individual criminal, and before any account {of 
him whatever was given, wrote down my own remarks. At the other 
side of the table, and at the same time, Dr. Fife wrote down an account 
of the character and conduct of the same individual, as disclosed by 
the judicial proceedings and the experience of the jailer. When both 
writings were finished, they were compared. 

“The first prisoner was a young man about 20 years of age, P. 8. 
After stating the organs which predominated and those which were 
deficient in his brain, I wrote as follows: ‘My inference is, that this 
boy is not accused of violence; his dispositions are not ferocious, nor 
cruel, nor violent; he has a talent for deception, and a desire for prop- 
erty not regulated by justice. His desires may have appeired in 
swindling or theft. It is most probable that he has swindled ; he has 
the combination which contributes to the talent of an actor.’ The re- 
marks which Dr. Fife wrote were the following: ‘ A confirmed thief ; 
he has been twice convicted of theft. He has never shown brutality, 
but he has no sense of honesty. He has frequently attempted to im- 
pose on Dr. Fife; he has considerable intellectual talent; he has at- 
tended school, and is quick and apt; he has a talent for imitation.’ 

[TO BE CONTINUED] 
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PICKING TEETH WITH A PIN. 


Haszir is second nature; and it is, as children 
say, “‘ funny” to see what ridiculous habits sensi- 
ble people will form, and then, against their judg- 
ment and the best of resolutions, continue to 
practice them. One of these pernicious habits is 
that of picking the teeth continually. 
gentlemen (in every other sense) who will sit and 
chat for hours, using a toothpick whenever they 
are listening to responses to their own remarks, 
and sometimes they talk and pick teeth at the 
same time, and all this against their well-defined 
knowledge that teeth-picking, like nail-cleaning 
and nail-cutting, should be done privately, or in a 
quiet, retired manner. If persons would use a 
quill, ivory, or wood pick for the teeth, even the 
prominent and public use of these could pe en- 
dured with some show of toleration, but when 
they use the point of a pocket-knife, or, what is 
more common, a pin or needle, we lose all patience 


—it makes the cold chills run over us; and more 
than this, we are sorry they do not know better 
than thus to ruin their teeth by using a hard me- 
tallic substance calculated to destroy the enamel 
of their teeth, and thereby causing decay as well 
as seriously injuring the gums. Let no lady or 
gentleman who reads this, ever again pick the 
teeth with a pin, needle, or knife; or bite the 
nails at any time, or trim or clean them in com- 
pany ; but we would by no means discourage hay- 
ing the nails cleaned, or the teeth properly picked 
and brushed after every meal, all of which is re- 
spectfully submitted. 











TO EVERYBODY. 


Txose who would like to possess a beautiful 
steel engraving of their favorite candidates for 
President and Vice-President, will be pleased to 
learn that the celebrated engraver, Buttre, of 
this city, has issued the four sets of candidates, 
viz.: Douglas and Johnson, Lincoln and Hamlin, 
Breckenridge and Lane, Bell and Eyerett. 

Each portrait is separate on 4 sheet 11x15 
inches, with the autograph of each attached. The 
price of each is 26 cents, free of postage, and may 
be ordered from this office. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC "ART: 





We distinctly remember when the daguerreian 
process of art was introduced into this country. 
It was attended with astonishment on the part of 
the people, and with envy, prejudice, and wonder 
on the part of artists who used the crayon and 
pallet. Then the silver plate was the only basis 
in taking a picture by Daguerre’s process. Since 
that time, however, the ambrotype, melainetype, 
hallotype, sphereotype, stereoscope, and photo- 
graph have been introduced. Discoyeries have 
been made by which a photograph on canvas can 
be taken in oil colors. There is also an arrange- 
ment by which twenty-four correct miniature 
likenesses can be taken at a single sitting of twen- 
ty seconds, and all precisely alike, and for a 
single dollar. . 

Mr. J. H. Whitehurst has done as much as, if 
not more than, any man in this country, and, 
perhaps, is not surpassed in the world in bringing 
out discoveries and improvements in the photo- 
graphic art. He has an establishment in Wash- 
ington, on Pennsylvania Avenue, and at 218 Bal- 
timore Street, Baltimore. It gives us pleasure to 
commend Mr. Whitehurst as an artist to all our 
friends who may reside in or visit Baltimore or 
Washington. 


We know | 


PHRENOLOGY IN PHILADELPHIA. 





Ir gives us pleasure to announce that Mr. 
John L Capen, of the Philadelphia Phrenological 
Rooms, is expected to give lectures in that city 
and vicinity during the approaching autumn and 
winter, on, Phrenology, and its application to 
human improvement; and we bespeak {for him 
that cordial encouragement and co operation on 
the part of the people which his sterling sense, 
practical experience in the science, and high 
moral worth so fully entitle him, Those who wish 
professional examinations and advice, or any of 
our publications, can obtain them of Mr. Capen, 
at 922 Chestnut Street. 








Go Correspondents. 





J. W. Pr. A.—1. Phrenologists say minds are 
different because brains are different. Do phrenologists 
suppose that all minds will be similar when, in the future, 
all shall act independent of brain ? 

Ans. All phrenologists do not say minds differ only 
because brains are different. The original constitution of 
different minds may be very unlike, though all are em- 
braced within the boundaries, and are endowed with the 
qualities which constitute them members of the human 
species. Whether, as some claim, the mind itself gives 
development and character to the brain, it may be difficult 
to settle; but certain it is that, in the present state, the 
brain is the instrument, and the only instrument, of the 
mind’s manifestation to the external world, and that a 
poor, weak, unhealthy brain can not exhibit a clear and 
vigorous mind. We believe the brain is to the outworking 
of mind what the instrument is to music, and that the 
quality of the mind or the music must be according to the 
instrument it has to give it voice. The glorious sym- 
phonies of Beethoven are not annihilated because the shat- 
tered organ and the discordant pipes can not give more 
than a skeleton and a hint of what the author meant in the 
composition, and what a better instrument so happily can 
bring out. 

We believe that minds are individualities originally, 
and will be eternally. How far the bodies, good or bad, 
and the other circumstances of life, may modify the con- 
dition and qualities of the mind and character hereafter, 
itis not easy to determine. We have no idea that they 
will be alike in the next life; if so, they might as well flow 
together and become one, or be absorbed by our father, 
Gop. 


2d Question. The sides of one who has Wit large have 
never exhibited a tendency to split when reading the con- 
tents of ‘‘Harper’s Drawer.” How is that? 


Ans. This is an assumption that the ‘ Drawer” is neces- 
sarily witty and side-splitting. That which is really witty 
does not always excite laughter. Anything ridiculous 
like a man with his cravat turned around, or a boot on one 
foot and a slipper on the other, or a saddle wrong end 
forward on the horse, would make anybody laugh; but 
wherein consists the wit, nobody can tell, simply because 
they contain none. An awkward grimace often provokes 
more Jaughter, even among the sensible, than the most 
polished and elevated piece of real wit that ever was 
penned, Oddity, drollness; clumsiness, awkward mistakes, 
are not witty, but very laughable. 


J. G. M.—Is the mind of the infant as complete 
as that of the full-grown intellect? Is the quantity of mind 
the same in both cases? I do not ask if they are alike in 
ounces or inches, but in substance and amount—as much 
mind in one case as in the other. 


Ans. It seems to us that this question answers itself. 
The infant mind is but the germ of the ripe adult mind 
A corn of wheat may in one sense be said to contain a 
thousand successive harvests, because it contains the germ 
which may be developed and self-multiplied so as to wave 
as a golden mantle over half a continent, The egg con- 
tains the germ of the screaming eagle or the joyous song- 
bird; but who supposes that the egg, which is but a child’s 
breakfast, is equal ‘in amount” and character to the 
eagle, which, by development, is able to make a breakfas 
of the child himself. Mind is placed under circumstances 


and laws of development, and we have no warrant insay- | 
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ing that earth, the God-given birth-place and school-house 
of man, is not the very best possible place for the mind to 
grow and expand. Therefore, if we are taken out of 
school before we graduate in the regular way, we are no 
80 well qualified to enter the high school above as if we 
had passed through all the natural stages of training and 
experience incident to the present state. Infants at death 
must remain infants until, by experience and develop- 
ment, they are advanced in mental growth. Are not the 
plans of God perfect? and are not birth, infancy, youth 
manhood, ripeness, with all their experiences, the law of 
man's existence? Death in infaney is not the rule, but 
the exception. Apple blossoms mean apples—ripe, full- 
orbed fruit, though some are nipped and fall in the bud. 


J. D. M.—The article about faces in this de- 
partment of the Journat for January last contains the 
eading causes of a dull face. The best way to obviate a 
dull face is to sharpen the action of the mind and invig- 
orate the health and tone of the body. Magnetism might 
wake one up, but would not be a permanent condition. 
Avoid fat and sweet food, and eat freely of fruit, and exer- 
cise abundantly in something manly and useful, and if 
your face does not glow and your eyes snap, then you may 
conclude that your constitution forbids it. You can im- 
prove, but may not have an organization capable of the 
best results. 


OOH a 


FRreNncu’s Conican Wasuine Macurne.—One 
of the most important functions of Phrenology, when in- 
telligently and practically applied, consists in the certainty 
with which it points out the way for us to avail ourselves 
of all our faculties to the best advantage. Without the 
direction of mind, human hands are but blind machines 
constantly liable to get out of order, and to move in wrong 
directions. 

One of the many causes which haye operated to retard 
social and general advancement among men, has been the 
inability of the unthinking masses to avail themselves of 
the aids of mechanical science, as applied to labor-saving 
devices designed to amejiorate the mindless burden of 
toil in the direction of the common occupations by which 
the great body of the people earn their support and main- 
tain their existence. 

Since the advent of Phrenology the inventive spirit of 
our people has received an impetus which promises to 
bring the whole wondrous array of machinery, long hid- 
den in the arcana of mechanics, to the aid of the toiling 
millions. Already the workshop and the manufactory 
teem with innumerable forms of machinery, performing 
almost creative miracles of production. Our farms are 
brought more fully under subjection by the aid of the 
steam-plow, the mower and reaper, the planter and culti- 
vator, and other labor-saving and improved tools. And 
lastly, the domain of the household has been invaded by 
the inventive spirit. Thoughttul and ingenious men haye 
devoted their time and energies to the invention of ma- 
chines calculated to aid women in the performance of the 
most weuring and universal of the labors of the house- 
hold. The merry hum of the sewing machine has brought 
gladness and redemption to thousands of families, and has 
held out a lamp of promise to the fainting and over- 
burdened heart of woman in all civilized lands, in all 
coming time. lLabor-saving machines adapted to the 
work of the dairy have been brought to a high degree of 
perfection ; and lastly, after many trials and failures, the 
gloom of washing-day begins to lighten up, and * Blue 
Monday” will soon be numbered with the ugly visions of 
the past, by the introduction of the washing-machine, the 
wringer, and the mangle, or ironing-machine. The Coni- 
cal Washing-Machine, invented withia the past year, and 
now just beginning to be introduced by Messrs, P. & R. 
French, possesses all of the elements of simplicity, effi- 
ciency, and cheapness required in a family washing- 
machine, and will, doubtless, come into universal use as a 
standard American household institution. 

We have tested this admirable affair, and speak ad- 
visedly of its merits. It will prove one of the most effici- 
ent friends of woman, 
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Treacuers, Eprrors, CLERGYMEN, and others, 
are invited to obtain subscribers in the neighborhood where 
they reside. Traveling Agents may obtain Certificates 
from the Publishers, on presenting suitable recommenda- 
tions. 
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Advertisements. 


ADVERTISEMENTs intended for this Journal, to 
secure insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or bes 
fore the 10th of the month previous to the one in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 
should be sent in at once. 

Trrms.—Twenty-five cents a line each insertion. 


PittspurG Warter-Curn.—A 


first-class ‘we, in its sixth year; room for over 100 
patients, Send for Circular to H. FREASE, M.D., Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 








Steam To IrEnanp, ENGLAND, 
AND SCOTLAND FOR $30. 


THE ATLANTIC ROYAL STEAM NAVIGATION 
COMPANY. 


NEW YORK AND GaLWAY LINE. 


THE STAUNCH AND POWERFUL IRON STEAM- 
ERS will sail from New York, touching at St. Johns, N. F., 
to receive the Royal Mails. 


PRICES OF PASSAGE. 


Including Free Tickets to many of the principal Cities on 
the main lines of railway in Great Britain and Ireland. 

Third Class must provide plate, knife, fork, water-can, 
and bedding. 


First Cabin passage to 8t. Johns............. $35 


Passage in the Third Class can be secured to bring per- 
sons out from Galway for #32 50; from Dublin, Cork, or 
Limerick, #35 ; from Belfast or Waterford, $37 ; from Lon- 
donderry, $37 50. 

For Passage Tickets, either to or from any part of Great 
Britain, or further information, apply only to 

ALEX. HOLLAND & CO., 
1t Agents for the Line, No. 64 Broadway. 





REMOVAL. 


The most useful and beautiful limbs ever invented. 
Send for pamphlets. Also artificial feet and appliances 
for limbs shortened by Hip Disease and other causes, a 
new and unique device. DR. E. W. HUDSON, of Palmer 
Co., Clinton Hall, New York. 


AN EXPOSITION 
OF THE 


SwepisH Movement-Curn. 


EMBRACING 
The History and Philosophy of this system of Medical 
Treatment, with examples of Single Movements, and 
directions for their use in various forms of Chronic Dis- 
ease, forming a complete manual of exercises; together 
with 
A SUMMARY OF THE PRINCIPLES OF GENERAL 
HYGIENE. 

By Groner H. Tayzor, A.M.. M.D., Principal Physician 
to the Remedial Hygienic Institute of New York City. 

Price, post-paid, $1 25. Address 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 








VaLuABLE Books sy Main.— 


Copies of any work will be sent by mail, postage paid, on 
receipt of the price. 


Metal-Worker’s Assistant. .........ccceccoeeccs #4 00 
Hand-Book for Engineers .................... 1 50 
Overman on the Manufacture of Iron.......... 5 00 
Amoeriean. Millers. seins dnckitetinc eer 10 
Cabinet-Maker’s Companion .................. 75 
Builder’s DOG as wake re nite tae 10) 
Dyer’s AY MES ee eerere om: 15 
Paper-Hanger’s dO. -ataaees.. Gees HI 75 
Turner’s BO. Paiste Sioa Sepwiss (6) 
Cotton-Spinner's CO Fan eee ie oy ea eye 3 50 
Machinisi’s, Engineer’s, ete., Companion....... a Iby455 
Mechanics. their Principles and Practical Appli- 
CATIONS a.m scope cms SAY .. eee ee v6) 
Millwright’s Guide, with many Iliustrations.... 2 50 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 





Tue Miritwreiecut asp MitEr’s 


GUIDE, illustrated by twenty-eight descriptive plates, 
with additions and corrections. A valuable work. In 
one large volume. Sheep, prepaid by mail, $2 75. 
FOWLER AND WELLS 
808 Broadway, New York. 
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EXAMENS PHRENOLOGIQUES, 


ave cartes & descriptions complites des caractéres, 
écrites, données journellement. 

LES RESULTATS PRATIQUES DE LA PHRENO- 
LOGIE sont: Premierement, apprendre comment Von 
peut mettre en action harmonieuse et bien dirigée toutes 
les parties du systéme. ewaiemement, de faire connaitre 
la fonction et ’emploi de chaque organe séparé. Troisée- 
memen', de nous meitre 4 méme de gouverner et de 
cultiver chaque faculté et chaque prédisposition, d’aug- 
menter le pouvoir des unes et de diriger convenablement 
les autres. Et guatriem-me%t, en combinant ces lecons, 
la phrénologie ‘‘n: ws fait connaitre & nows-mémes,” et 
nous permet de nous rendre compte rapidement par des 
PRINOIPES SOIENTIFIQUES, de chaque motif, pensée et 
action. Enfin, cette science nous permet dindiquer avec 
certitude, par écrit, la Profession, VOcewpation ou la 
Vocation dans laquelle chaque individu peut le mieux 
réussir en ce monde, et dans laquelle il pourra étre le 
plus utile et le plus heureux. 

FOWLER ET WELLS, Purtnonogurs PRATICIENS, 
808 Broadway. 


_ [Ne manquez pas d’avoir une description complete, 
écrtte, si vous le pouvez. Elle servira vos plus chers 
intéréts, comme un guide a travers Peeatence 


. WHEELER & WILSON’S 
Sewine MacuHines. 


“‘The machines for family use.”"—Zéfe Illustrated. 
OFFICE, 505 Broadway, New York. 


How to Live; Or, Domestic 
ECONOMY ILLUSTRATED. 
USEFUL LESSONS IN HOUSEKEEPING, 
SHOWING 
How to Lrvz, How to Havz, 
How To Gatn, How to Be Happy. 


Including the story of the needlewoman who supperted 
herself and four children on 


A DIME A DAY. 


No man, woman, or child can read this book without 
being interested and instructed in its lessons of economy 
\n things that pertain to every-day life in every family 

Price, post-paid, 75 cents 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


MxEcHANICS—THEIR PRINCIPLES 


and Practical Applications. Edited by Oliver Byrne. 
Contuining—I. Statics: II Dynamics; III. Hydrostatics ; 
IV. Hydrodynamics. With numerous Illustrations and 
Diagrams. Sent post-paid for 75 cents. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 














No Family should be without one. 


New AnD Improved Syrrnaces. 


—The best ever offered to the public, and at reduced 
prices. 
Having made arrangements with the manufacturers, we 
: » shall keep a supply of a really good 
aud sownd Syringe for sale. Many 
heretofore in market were made of 
a bad and rotten rubber, and did 
not give satisfaction. Those now 
offered are warranted. 
We shall send by mail, post-paid, 
: either No. 1 or No. 2 for 82 25. 
=—./\ Water-Oure Establishments, Drug- 
gists, and those who buy to sell 
again, furnished at a liberal dis- 
count. Cash orders promptly at- 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
3808 Broadway, New York. 


EVERY STUDENT AND CONVERSATIONIST needs 
Tue Rieur Worp in tue Rienur 


PLACE: A Pocker Dictionary oF Synonyms, Trou- 
nioaAL Terms, ABBREVIATIONS, ForEIGN PHrasss, ete., 
etc., with a Chapter on Punctuation and Proof-Reading. 
This is an indispensable companion for every writer and 
speaker who would say exactly what he means, and 
neither more nor less, and say it in the best way. Price, 
5) cents, FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 
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Tur Porenoroercan Bust, 


designed especially for Learners; showing the 
exuct location of all the Organs of the Brain, 
- july developed, which will enable every one 

to study the sci nce without an instructor. It 
my be packed and sent with safety by ex- 
press, or a8 freight (aot by mail), to any part 
ofth world, Price, inclading oox for pack- 
ing, only $1 5. FOWLER AND WELLS, 


*“ This ie one of the most iogenivous inventions of the age. 
A cast made uf pisster of Paris, the size of the human head, 
on which the exact location of each of the Phrenoiogical 
Organs is represented, fully developed, with all the divisions 
and classifications. Those who can not obtain the services 
of a professor may learn. in a very short time, from this 
model head, the whole science of Phrenology, so fur as the 
ocations of the Organs are concerned.”—W. Y. Daily Sun. 
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Goop Booxs For Farmers. 
We publish below a list of the best works on 
this, the great leading interest of all—AcricuL- 
TURE, and its adjuncts. Here young farmers— 
and old ones, too—may find recorded the experi- 


ence of all ‘‘ who have gone before,” with elabo- 


rate and minute descriptions, with practical in- 
structions in ali its departments. Prices are at- 
tached to each work. and copies will be sent to 
any address, and to any post-office in the United 
States, by return of the rixsr main, Address 
the publishers of Lirz InLusrrarep, New York. 


BOOKS FOR FARMERS, 


The following works on Agriculture, Horticulture, ete. 
may be obtained at the office of Lirz ILLusTRATED : 


American Farmer’s En- 
cyclopedia ......... 00 
Allen’s Amer. Farm 
FROGES :s B Titans seuinr 1 00 
Allen’s Diseases of Do- 
mestic Animals..... 75 
Allen’s Rural Architec- 
HEB s ccah cos cose. oss 1 2 


Allen on the Grape... 1 00 
Am. Architect, or Plans 

for Country Dwell’gs 6 00 
Amer. Florist’s Guide. 75 


_ Barry’s Fruit Garden. 1 25 


Blake’s Farm. at Home 1 25 


Boussingault’s Rural 
Hoonomy see os 1 25 

Bright on Grape Cult. 50 

Browne’s Bird Fancier 50 


do. Poultry Yard. 1 00 


do. Field Book of 

Manuresi...: 20200. 1 25 
Bridgeman’s Garden- 

er’s Assistant........ 1 50 
Bridgeman’s Florist’s 

GuidenoM eee 60 


Bridgeman’s Garden- 
er’s Instructor...... 
Bridgeman’s Fruit Cult 
Wasa ct seeeet ens 
Breck’s Book of Flow- 
OF PANG cued see eaters 
Buist’s Flower Garden 1 25 
do. Family Kitchen 
Garden Z 
Chemical Field Lect’es 1 00 
Chinese Sugar Cane.. 25 
Cobbett’s Amer. Gar- 


AON ON xe cniarts cesae 50 
Cottage Bee-keeper... 25 
Cole’s Am. Fruit Book 50 


do. Am. Veterinar’n 50 
Cotton Planter’s Man- 

Wels .<. Ae... Woes 1 00 
Cranberry Culture.... 50 
Dadd’s Modern Horse 

WOCtOr . Saas aes 1 00 
Dadd’s Amer. Cattle 

DoetoWest Asean tke 1 00 
Dada’s Anatomy and 

Physiology of the 

HA OFS Gixe -eResiae seems 2 09 
do, colored plates. .... 4 00 


Dana’s Muck Manual. 1 00 
Davy’s Devon Herd 
PSODK sues okeie's > ots 
Domestic Poultry..... 1 00 
do. colored plates. 2 (0 

Downing’s Fruit and 
Bruit, Dyess... se atau 1 50 

Downing’s Landscape 
Gardeningitc. Ae. 2 8 50 
Downing’s Kur. Essays 8 00 

Elliott’s Western Fruit 
Book cls2ics nee 18 1 25 
25 


Essay on Manures.... 
Every Lady her own 


Flower Gardener... 50 
Farm Drainage........ 1 00 
Fessende.’s Farmer 

and Gardener....... 1 25 
Fessenden’s American 

Kitchen Gardener... [0 
Field’s Pear Culture.. 1 00 
Fish Culture.......... 1 00 
Flint on Grasses...... 1 25 
Food of Animals...... 5 
Gardener's Companion 1 10 
Gardening for the 

Bouts os. a ceemn dan 1 25 
Grape Grower’s Guide 60) 
Guenonon Mileh Cows’ 60 
Herbert to Horse-keep- 

OTS 0ERr. & cos Weare peal 25 
Hooper’s Dog andGun_— 25 











Hough’s Farm Record 3 09 
Hyde’s Sugar Cane... 25 
Johnston’s Agricultur- 

al Chemistry........ 
Johnston’s Elements of 

Agricultura! Chemis- 

try and Geology.... 1 00 
Johnston’s Catechism 

of Chemistry for 

Bchooin. oaeaeer eae 
Landscape Gardening. 1 25 
Langstroth on the Hive 

and Honey Bee..... 1 25 
Leuchar’s Hot Houses, 1 25 
Liebig’s Familiar Let- 


ters to Farmers...... 50 
Linsley’s Morgan 
FROrses si. ck cas ea 1 00 
Miner’s Bee Manual... 1 00 
Miles on the Horse’s 
F aot... ork Pes 50 
Milburn on the Cow... 25 
Mrs. Abel’s§ Skillful 
Housewife and La- 
dies’ Guide.......... 50 
Saxton’s Rural Hand- 
Books, bound in four 
Series, each......... 1 26 
Munn’s Land Drainer. 650 
Nash’s Progressive 
Farmer. : stn oe 60 
Norton's Elements of 
Agriculture ........ 60 
Pardee on the Straw- 
DOr? Voss uae acaieaie 60 
Pedder’s Land Meas- 
WBE. < ahin See og 50 
Persoz’s New Culiure 
of the Vine......... 2 
Phelps’ Bee-keeper's 
OWANE. cc acts fees, ss £5 
Quinby’s Mysteries of 
Bee-keeping........ 1 00 
Rabbit Fancier........ 50 


Sbeep Husbandry..... 1 25 


Richardson on 


Horse ets et ee Bab 
do. Pestsofthe Farm 25 
do. Domestic Fowls. 25 
do. on the Hog...... 25 
do. onthe Honey Bee 25 
do. on the Dog...... 25 


Shepherd’s Own Book. 2 00 
sorgho and Imphee... 1 00 
Stewart's Stable Book. 1 (0 
Stray Leaves from the . 
Book of Nature .... 1 00 
Stephens’ Book of the 
arm,2vols........ 4 00 


Skillful Housewife.... 25 
Skinner’s Elements of 
Agriculture.,....... 
Thaer’s Principles of 
Agriculture......... 
Thomas’ Farm Imple- 
MCN ES)  Megee. sees ce 00 
Toe Rose Culturist.... 25 
Topham’s Chemistry 
Made Easy......... 25 
Vine-dresser’s Manual 50 
Warder’s Hedges and 
Evergreens......... 1 00 
Wariog’s Elements of 
Agriculture.......... 
Weeds avd Useful 
Plauts.....acawone ots 1 50 
Weeks on Bees....... 25 
Wilson on Flax....... 25 
You tt & Martin on 
Ren ee ee ees 1 25 
Youatt on the Horse., 1 25 
do. on Sheep...... 75 
do onthe Hog.... 75 


(@= Any ofthe above-named works will be forwarded 
by return of the FIrsr MatL, post-paid, on receipt of the 


price. 


Address Fowrrr anp Weis, 308 Broadway, New 


York. 
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ALL THE REQUISITES FOR 


PHYSIOLOGICAL, PHRENOLOGICAL, AND HY- 
DBOPATHIC LECTURERS AND PRACTITIONERS 
MAY RE ORDERED OF 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
By Mail or Hxpress. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 


_A beautiful set of anatomical and physiological plates, 
8ix In number, mounted on canvas and rollers, or color- 
ed. Price, $12. 

Also, Lambert’s Anatomical Charts on rollers, colored, 
six in the set. Price, $6. 
Also, Weber’s ditto, size of life, eleven in the set. 

Price, $25. 

Manikins, from $825 to $1,000 each. 
Skeletons—French wired—ready for use, from $35 to 


$45 each. 

HYDROPATHY. 
Dre TraWs Encyclopedia... est eee. dee ic eee ons $3 00 
Dy. Shew’s Mamily. Physician). .1/) 4. . tisesss ase. oles 2 50 
Water-Cure in Chronic Diseases.............2000005 1 50 


Domestic Practice of Hydropathy 
Water-Cure Library, seven volumes, and other stand- 





ard works. 
ueeNew Porket Syringe. | mck eal .soetn eh ave 3 50 
SGP EL Toca all oe aaa it ea aie 2 00 
ENING SHPCHY. ce to. acd. cece eet een tee tees 0 37 
r PHRENOLOGY. 
Specimens for Societies and Private Cabinets. Forty of 


our best Specimens, size of Life. Cast from the heads of 
John Quincy Adams, Aaron Burr, George Combe, Elihu 
Burritt, T. H. Benton, Henry Clay, Rev. Dr. Dodd, Thomas 
A. Emmett, Dr. Gall, Sylvester Graham, J. C. Neal, Silas 
Wright, Black Hawk, Osceola, etc., etc. They can be 
packed and sent as freight or express with safety. Price, 
only #25 for forty casts. 

Also, Fowler’s Phrenology, Combe’s Phrenology, Phre- 
nological Charts, and marked Busts. 
ay OTN ERO UR ot, 6 ce cinan Sten fm eeone see oe $1 50 to $3 00 
Water Color Heads 300 “ 5 00 
Oil Color Heads 400 “ 8 00 





7 | 
Epucation Compriere.—Con- 
taining Physiology, Animal and Mental; Memory, and 
Intellectual Improvement, and Self-Culture, and Per- 
fection of Character, with Illustrations. One large vol- 

ume. Price $2. FOWLER AND WELLS, 

308 Broadway, New York, Publishers. 

“Self-Made, or Never Made,’ is the motto of the au- 
thor. This is a capital work, and, in our opinion, the best 
of the kind in the English Janguage. No individual can 
read a page of it without being improved thereby, We 


wish it were in the hands of every young man and woman 
in America.”—. ommon-School Journal. 








INDISPENSABLE. — Now Rerapy. 


—NEW EDITIONS. —- No Correspondent, no Young Gen- 
tleman or Lady, no Public Speuker, no Teacher of Youth 
nor Man of Business, should delay procuring these 


New Hand-Books for Home Improvement—by Mail. 


HOW TO WRITE: A New Pocket Manual of Com- 
position and Letter-Writing. Price, muslin, 50 cents. 


HOW TO TALE: Hints on a Grammatical and 
Graceful Style in Conversation and Debate. 50 cents. 


HOW TO BEHAVE: A Manual of Etiquette and 
Guide to Correct Personal Habits. Muslin, 5u cents. 


HOW TO DO BUSINESS: A Guide to Success in 
Practical Life, and Hand-Book of Legal Forms. 50 cts. 


= How to Write—How to Talk—How to Be- 
have—and How to Do Business, in one fine gilt 
Volume, prepaid by first mail, for $1 50. 

Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 


308 Broadway, New York. 


IMPORTANT TO INVENTORS. 
PATENT OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 


‘We transact at this office all kinds of business connected 
with procuring Patents, either in this country or in any of 
the European States. 

Having secured the aid of the best Patent Attorneys 
known to the public, both in England and on the continent 
of Europe, we are able to afford the best of facilities for 
obtaining Patents in foreign countries. ° 

‘The Solicitor who has charge of our Patent Office Depart- 
ment, has for the pasi ten years been successfully engaged 
in obtaining patents for inventions, and during the later 
portion of that time has devoted particular attention to 
contested cases. 

The business of this Office will be strictly confidential. 
No charges will be made for examinations of new inven- 
tions; inventors may consult us as to the novelty and pat- 
entability of their improvements, and receive our report, 
by describing their inventions to us, and inclosing a stamp 
to Brcpay the return letter. 

ommunications by Jetter m reference to Inventions, 
Patents, or Patent Law, promptly attended to. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 
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Books FOR THE SEASON. 


We have just published new editions of the fol- 
lowing seasonable and very valuable works. They are 
the most complete, the most beautifully illustrated, and 
perfectly got up of any works of ihe kind. They may be 
had in one large, handsome, well-bound volume complete, 
or in separate volumes, as preferred. They embrace 


Tun Houvuss:: 


A New Itiustratep Pooxrr MANvAL or RurAu ARouI- 
TECTURE, With numerous views and plans, or How to Build 


DwE.iine-Housss, BARNS AND SHEDS, 
STapies, Horse & Carrie, Ion-Houszs, 
Pou.ttrry-Hovsss, Pie-Pens, Lares & SMALL. 


And all other buildings for farmers or village residents. 


Tun GarpD#EN; 
A Pooxrt Manvat or Horticutture, or How to Cultivate 
Vegetables Fruits, and Flowers, with Information on the 


GROWTH OF PLANTS, Sorts anD MANUEES, 

Tur Krronen GARDEN, Tus Fruit GARDEN, 

Tse FLowrr GARDEN, ORNAMENTAL TREES, ETO, 
With the best list of flowering plants, trees, and shrubs 
approved and recommended by the American Institute, 


ray 

Tuer Harn; 
A New Iniousrratep Pooket Manvat or PRACTICAL AG- 
RICULTURE, or How to Cultivate all the Field Crops, 


Tue Rotation oF Crops, Unprr DRaAtnine, 
Fences, THEIR VARIETIES, ON Farm Crops, 
Farm MANAGEMENT, OrcHARD MANAGEMENT, 


and other subjects of the utmost importance to every farm- 
er. It willsurely be his own fault if the reader of this work 
does not make an improved system of farming “pay.” 


Domrstic ANIMALS; 
A Pooxret ManvAt on Stock, or How to Breed, Rear, 
and Use all the Common Domestic Animals, 


Tur Best Horszs, TuE Best CATTLE, 
Tue Best MULEs, Tue Best Swine, 
Tue Best SHEep, Tue Bust Pountry, 


with Chapters on Bee-Keeping, Diseases, Homn Treat- 
MENT, and Cure of Sick Animals, etc. Very important. 


« Whe House”—“ The Garden”— “The Farm’’— 
and “ Domestic Animals,” may be had in paper 
covers, at 30 cents each, the four at $15 or in 
one large well-bound gilt volume, prepaid by 


first mail to any post-cfiice, for $1 50. 


Address, HOWLER AND WELLS, 


808 Broadway, New York. 
(iS AGENTS AND BooxKsELLeERs, in every city, village, 
or neighborhood, may do well by engaging in the sale of 
these New ILLustRaTeD Ruraut Hanp-Booxs. ; 





Tur New ILbLustRAtep Setr-In- 


STRUCTOR IN PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOLOGY, 
with more than a Hundred Engraved Portraits of Re- 
markable Men and Women. This excellent practical 
work, written for the information and improvement of a1, 
embraces, among other topics: Tae Laws or, Lire ; 
Hereditary Influences; Health— How to Preserve it; 
Temperaments—illustrated ; Srans or CHaractER; Prin- 
ciples and Proofs of Phrenology ; Anulysis and Classifica- 
tion of the Faculties ; and a Chart for Recording Exami- 
nations. A handy 12mo vol., revised and enlarged, bound 
with gilt back an‘! sides. Prepaid bymail, only 50 cents. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


EmMPLOYMENT.—PLEASANT AND 


PRoOFITABLE.— Young men in every neighborhood may 
have healthful, pleasant, and profitable employment by 
engaging in the sale of our new and valuable books, and 
canvassing for our popular family journals. Our new and 
usefel books showld be placed within the reach of «very 
family in the land. Thousands of copies might be sold 
where they have never yet been introduced. A few dol- 
lars—say $15 or $25—is enough to commence with. Young 
men, teachers, clergymen, traveliug agents, au) may en- 
gage in this good enterprise, with profit to themselves and 
great good to others. Our first-class journals are every~- 
where popular, and canvassers will find them well adapted 
to the wants of the people in every neighborhood, For 
terms and particulars, address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 








Tue BuitpEr’s GuipE; or, Com- 
PLETE SYSTEM OF ARCHITECTURE. Illustrated 
by Sixty-six Engravings, which exhibit the Orders of 
Architecture. Designed for the use of Builjers, Carpen- 
ters, and Joiners. By Asher Benjamin. Sheep, $2 50. 


FOWLER AND WELLS. 
303 Broadway, New York, 
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NEW 
Anatomical and Physiological 
2 a DO ogel Oy Se 


By R. T. TRALL, M.D. Price $12. 

These plates were prepared expressly for lecturers and 
teachers, as well as for stidents. They represent all of 
the organs and principal structures of the human body in 
situ, and of the size of life.. Every family ought to have 
a set, and every man, woman, and child ought to be fami- 
liar with the wonderful structures, and functions which 
they so admirably illustrate. There are six in the set, as 
follows: 

The Heart and Lungs.—No. 1 presents a front view 
of the lungs, heart, stomach, liver, gall-bladder, larynx, 
thymus. and parotid glands, common carotid arteries and 
jugular vein ; also of the principal portions of the bowels, 
and cawl or omentum. Colored as in Life. 


Dissections.—No. 2 is a complete dissection of the 
heart, exhibiting its valves and cavities, and the course of 
the blood. The large arteries and veins of the heart, lungs, 
and neck are displayed, with the windpipe and its bron- 
chial ramifications ; also the liver with its gall-bladder and 
ducts; the pancreas; the kidneys with their ureters and 
blood-vessels ; the descending aorta, or large artery of the 
chest and abdomen, with its branches into the right and 
left iliac arteries ; the ascending vena cava, or great vein of 
the abdomen and thorax ; the uterus and its appendages— 
ovaries, fallopian tubes, round and broad ligaments, ete. 

Nervous System.—No. 3. Side view of the brain, 
heart, lungs, liver, bowels, uterus, and bladder. Also the 
various subdivisions of the base of the brain, with the whole 
length of the spinal cord, showing the origin of all the cere- 
bro-spinal nerves. Very useful to physicians, phrenolo- 
gists, teachers, lecturers, and others. 

The Hye and the Ear.—No. 4. The anatomy of the 
eye and ear, representing the arrangements of the minute 
blood-vessels, nerves, and other structures concerned in the 
fonctions of seeing and hearing. Beautifully colored. 


Digestion.—No. 5. The alimentary canal complete 
exhibiting the exact size, shape and arrangements of the 
structures especially concerned in digestion, »z., the 
mouth, throat, tongue, esophagus, stomach, small and large 
intestines, with the liver, gall-bladder, and the biliary 
ducts; also the internal structure of the kidneys, and a 
beautiful representation of the lacteal absorbents and 
glands, thoracic duct, and their connections with the tho- 
racic arteries and veins. Colored to represent Life. 

Circulation—Skin.—No. 6. The lobes of the lungs 
and cavities of the heart, valves, etc., with the largé vessels 
of the circulation ; also a minute dissection of the structures 
of the skin—the sebaceous follicles, sweat glands, ete.—ex- 
hibiting the extent and importance of the great depurat- 
ing function of the surface. The most natural and best 
ever made. 


Every lecturer, teacher, and physician should have a set. 
Price for the whole set, beautifully colored and mounted, 
$12. We do not sell single plates. Address, 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 





Don’t VENTURE INTO. THE 
Water without first studying the SWIMMER’S GUIDE. 


Price only 12 cents. 
For sale by FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 


OW TO DO GOOD AND GET “PAID FOR 
IT.”—Take an Agency for our Publications. The 
terms are such, there can be 20 possibility of loss, Every 
FAmi.y will be glad to obtain some of them. For partic- 
ulars address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 








Fruit-GROWERS AND NURSERY- 
MEN will find an able advocate in LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 





READER, WHAT SAY YOU TO GET- 


ting up a Club for LIFE ILLUSTRATED? Ask a few 
neighbors to join, and have four copies three months for 
$1. You willlike it. A single copy 3 months, 25 cents. 





Lire ItLusrratEep.—A” FIRST- 


class pictorial weekly, for the family, the merchant, 
mechanic. artisan, farmer, planter, manufacturer, builder, 
fruit-grower, ete. 42a year. 

Address, FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 
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Tne Youne Man’s Way v0 
INTELLIGENCE, RESPECTABILITY, HONOR, AND 
USEFULNESS.—This is*a very excellent work, and 
every young man should procure a copy. Price, prepaid 
by mail, 50 cents. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 





On Trrat—-To GIVE EVERY- 


body a chance to judge for themselves, we send LIFE 
ILLUSTRATED three months for 25 cents. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 
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PHYSICAL CULTURE. 
A SERMON 
BY REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


[Preached at Plymouth Chureh, before the Brooklyn 
Young Men’s Christian Association, Sunday evening, May 
6th, 1860. Reported for the Independent by T.J. Ellin- 
wood. Published in the PurenoLogicat JournaL by 
permission.] : 

“ And the very God of peace sanctify you wholly ; and I 
pray God your whole spirit, and soul, and body be pre- 
served blameless unto the coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.”—1 Tuxss. v. 23. 

[CONTINUED FROM PAGE SIXTEEN. ] 

We must mention next, as the cause of injury to 
the health of the community, all influences which 
tend to exhaust the nervous system. Among those 
influences is the excitement of city life. If there 
were such a thing as arbitrary power, I should be 
in favor of having a registration of the people in 
the city, and having all those who are nervous 
turned out into the country. It ought to be 
against the law for nervous people to go into the 
city. They are ground to powder j;here.. The 
bustle of the street, the ceaseless thunder of ve- 
hicles, the rush to-and-fro of multitudes of people, 
is more than many can bear. It keeps, night and 
day, a fire upon the nerves of many men. The 
pressure of competition grinds men to a very edge, 
and kills them. Men of a nervous temperament, 
without great power of endurance, coming to the 
city, find the conditions of success to be eternal in- 
dustry and eternal thought. There are ten men 
that can succeed in the country, where there is 
one that can succeed in the city. Ido not think 
that statistics would show any such proportion of 
failures among men doing business in the country 
that they do among men doing business in the 
city. They show that here ninety-five per cent. 
of business men fail once in their life. The con- 
ditions of city life are such that men never do 
succeed directly—that they succeed only by long 
painstaking and severe industry. And there are 
many men that can not bear this competition— 
this incessant drive. It is unendurable to them. 

I dread nothing more than to hear young men 
saying, ‘‘I am going to the city.” If, as they 
often do when I am traveling about the country, 
they ask me what chances there are for a lawyer 
in the city, I say, “ Just the chance that a fly 
has on a spider’s web; go down and be eaten 
up!” If they ask me what chances there are for 
a mechanic in the city, I say, “Good! good! 
There Death. carries on a wholesale and retail 
business ! The mechanic art flourishes finely ! 
Coffin-making is admirable! Men are dying ten 
times as fast as anywhere else!” If a man’s bones 
are made of flint; if his muscles are made of leath- 
er; if he can work sixteen or eighteen hours a day 
and not wink, and then sleep scarcely winking; if, 
in other words, he is built for mere toughness, then 
he can go into the city and go through the ordeal 
which business men and professional men are 
obliged to go through who succeed. The condi- 
tions of city life may be made healthy, so far as 
the physical constitution is concerned ; but there 
is connected with the business of the city so much 
competition, so much rivalry, so much necessity 
for industry, that I think it is a perpetual, chronic, 
wholesale violation of natural law. 

Excessive occupation, then, is another of the 
undermining causes that work constantly at men’s 


_ she ought to have the utmost latitude. 
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health. IfTI had had time, before coming here,{to 
have counted up the number of men of my ac- 
quaintance that during my brief stay here of up- 
ward of thirteen years—and it is with wonder 
that I say that I have been here even as long 
as that. Why, I am becoming patriarchal! It 
ig a great while, looking one way —if I had 
had time, I say, to have counted up the num- 
ber of men of my acquaintance that, during 
this brief period, I have seen broken down, driven 
into the lunatic asylum, driven into the hospital, 
or driven into the grave, by the mere effect of 
exhaustion, of overtaxation, of incessant labor, I 
think it would have been one of the most in- 
structive statistical tabulations that could be 
made. And men are being destroyed by these 
causes all the time. Even of men that are suc- 
cessful, a large per cent. are destroyed. If I 
should say that of such men, through insanity, 
through idiocy, as a result of the softening of the 
brain, through paralysis, or through nervous ex- 
haustion—a general name for innumerable forms 
of destruction of the nerves—if I should say that 
of such men, through these causes, fifty per cent. 
are destroyed, Ishould scarcely exceed the bounds 
of moderation ! : 

As growing out of these, I must also mention 
what may seem to some to be a matter of little or 
no importance, but which is a matter of the high- 
est importance—namely, the fact that in the in- 
dustries of life men are cheated and mulcted in 
respect to amusement, exercise, and wholesome 
sleep. Merchants, business men, lawyers, minis- 
ters, all sorts of toiling and laboring men, have, 
in the first place, too little relaxation. We are 
like a violin going from one concert to another all 
day long without once being unstrung. We are 
forever at concert pitch. Itis a fact growing, if 
not out of city life, then out of our American 
character, that the intensity of our business takes 
away our relaxation andenjoyment. It takes the 
health out of the little relaxation and enjoyment 
which we have. Our very amusements are grim. 
Men go to amusements on purpose ; and it is only 
another way of seeking business. They mechanical- 
ly and consciously amuse themselves, instead of fall- 
ing into amusement naturally and without thought. 
Laughing, singing, cheer, buoyancy—these, and 
the various other means by which men rest them- 
selves without volition, are almost unknown to us. 
We are a world too sober. We are a world too 
unlaughing. We do not romp enough with our 
children. We are not children enough ourselves. 
And we are bringing our children up to be worse 
than we are in these respects. 

A girl is not allowed to be a girl after she is 
ten years old. Ifyou treat her as if she was one, 
she will ask you what you mean. If she starts to 
run across the street, she is brought back to the 
nursery to listen to a lecture on the proprieties 
of womanhood. Now it seems to me that a girl 
ought to be nothing but a girl till she is seven- 
teen. Of course there are proprieties belonging 
to her sex which it is fitting that she should ob- 
serve; but it seems to me that, aside from these, 
She ought 
to be encouraged to be much out of doors, to run, 
to exercise in all those ways which are calculated 
to develop the physical frame. What is true of 
boys, in the matter of bodily health, is eminently 
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true of girls. It is vastly more important that 
women should be healthy than that men should 
be. Man votes, and writes, and does business, 
but woman is the mother and teacher of the 
world; and anything that deteriorates or adul- 
terates woman is a comprehensive form of plague 
on human life itself. Health among women is 
a thing that every man who is wise and consid- 
erate for his race should most earnestly desire 
and seek. 

We almost entirely disuse out-of-door exercise. 
There are here and there men found wise enough 
to take a portion of every day for some form of 
exercise—to live for hours in the open air every 
day. The very sun itself is doctor. I think you 
might dispense with half your doctors if you 
would only consult Doctor Sun more, and be 
more under the treatment of those great hydro- 
pathic doctors, the clouds! Tobe in the rain will 
do you good, if you only keep stirring. To be 
much in the open air every day, rain or shine, 
summer or winter, I consider one of the indis- 
pensable conditions of general health. 

Now you have money enough to afford to keep 
a horse. Why, you are worth two hundred thou- 
sand dollars, and you can not keep a horse be- 
cause you are so anxious to be worth three hun- 
dred thousand! Being worth three hundred 
thousand, you are so anxious to be worth four 
hundred thousand, that you can not spend half an 
hour a day to ride with your family. Perhaps 
you do not like to be with your family, anyhow! 
Well, ride alone! ride / 

Another thing which is important in health is 
the use of water. A familiar acquaintance with 
good water I think is an indispensable element of 
virtue. Fresh water, and enough of it, should be 
employed by every one who desires health. Ut- 
terl'y to bathe one’s self daily I think materially 
stands connected with health, as health does with 
moral or spiritual training. 

One thing more which is important to health is 
a proper amount of sleep. Men vary with regard 


to the need of sleep. A nervous man can get 
along, perhaps, with from five to six hours’ sleep, 
while perhaps a phlegmatic man requires to +leep 
from eight to nine hours. The amount of sleep 
which a man requires depends upon his tempera- 
ment. It seems strange to some that the most 
active men sleep the least. Men that work fastest 
sleep fastest. A nervous man does everything 
quick; he sees quick, and hears quick, and steps 
quick, and works quick, and sleeps quick. He 
does twice as much in an hour as a phlegmatic 
man, and he only requires half the time in which 
to do up his sleep-work that the phlegmatic man 
does. Every man ought, from his own experience, 
or from the advice of a physician—one who knows 
something—to determine what amount of sleep he 
needs, and then take that amount. He that steals 
necessary sleep from the night steals from the 
Lord. He commits a theft for which God will 
visit him with punishment in the shape of suffer- 
ing and premature age, 
[ro BE CONTINUED.] 
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A Goop Turne.—An invention is just out, 
ealied “ Portfolio. Paper File,” for newspapers, period- 
icals, music, etc., which we regard with special favor. It 
is, in short, a cover for the paper, and each number is put 
in as received by a simple process, and is thus bound like 
a book, from the first number-to the end of the voJume. 
They are of various sizes, and must become very popular 
and be extensively used. One the size of this JourRNAL 
costs 62 cents, and will last for years. They are for sale 
at the office of ** The Century,” New York. 
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THE AGE OF BRAIN. 


In America, all people emphatically live on 
their nerve, although a few are suid to “ travel 
on their muscle;” but these may be regarded as 
exceptions to the rule. In England and in 
Germany, a man may be said to have stumach. 
He has a good broad chest, and breathes the air 
as if he enjoyed it. He has muscle—is stout, 
brawny, and robust; he also has brain, but it 
is not on fire. He takes time to think, as well as 
to eat; but in the United States the order of 
things seems more or lessreversed. Whatever else 
a man fails to have, he does not fail to have nerve 
and brain, and a burning excitability in that 
brain and nerve; hence he is fiery, quick, enthu- 
siastic, intense, and perhaps painfully in earnest 
in all that he does. This is owing partly to 
climate, and partly to the fact that America was 
populated by the ardent, high-spirited, and rest- 
less of the Old World. The original settlers were 
pioneers, men known for their love of liberty, and 
intense hatred of oppression and persecution, and 
desire for elbow room for conscience, for enter- 
prise, and for government. ‘The result is, we live 
too fast, we think too much, are in haste to be 
rich. When we speak, we must he eloquent; 
when we act, we must outstrip all other action ; 
when we achieve, we musi ‘‘cup the climax’’— 
| must build a city in a day and belt a continent with 
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railroads in a twelve-month. We must have the 
fastest ships and locomotives; we must have the 
most and the best of machinery; we must do 
everything, in short, on the high-pressure princi- 
ple. The tendency of this is to develop brain and 
nerve at the expense of the strong and enduring 
qualities of the human constitution. 

When this quality develops itself in literature, 
we have Edgar A. Poe, who was as miserable as 
he was brilliant in talent, and who died in the 
forenoon of life from nervous excitement and ex- 
haustion. True, he drank, but his nervous ex- 
citement was the cause of his drinking. 

‘© Poor MacDonald Clarke,” who was called the 
“‘ Mad Poet,” found an early grave at Greenwood, 
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beside the ‘‘ Sylvan Lake,” and near the river 
“Styx,” where his monument, raised by his 
friends, bears the melancholy inscription, 
‘¢ Poor MacDonald Clarke.” His portrait ac- 
companies this sketch. Few were less happy, 
and fewer still were as brilliant ashe. There 
is really more poetry in these lines of his— 


“ Now twilight lets her curtain down, 
; Ani pins it with a star,”’ 


than in many a lumbering volume which oc- 
cupies a place on the library shelves in the 
‘- Poet’s Corner.” 

Joseph C. Neal, the brilliant author of the 
celebrated ‘* Charcoal Sketches,” was another 
of nature’s genii, made up of nerve and brain 
—full of sentiment, wit, wisdom, sympathy, 
and living an almost wholly mental and spir- 
itual life in a physical world. He was one of 
nature’s favored, yet unfortunate children, 
made up mainly of head and wings—great 
pains taken with the brain, while the body 
was forgotten. He is remembered by his 
friends as ‘“‘a bright particular star,” but he, 
too, went out at noon. 

Fanny Forester, another of the same cate- 
gory—lively, fascinating, nervous, brilliant, 
has faded out in the light of another life like 
a@ morning star. 

Now we deprecate all this precocious men- 
tal development. While we light our torches 
at the flame of their genius, we rejoice; but when, 
in the light of physiology, we look upon these in- 
dividuals in their glorious but short career, we are 
sad. Men and women who ought to live seventy 
years, find an untimely grave, with Byron and 
Burns, at thirty-six. 

We have a corps of writers of the present day, 
who, if they lack the brilliancy of some of these 
just named, still have all the nervous fire and 
mental excitability which wore out their lives, 
and we heartily discourage persons of nervous 
tendencies from reading the writings of these 
firebrands of our times; not so much because 
what they say is merely fiction, and may be or 
may not be true, but because that nervous fever 
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which inspires their compositions will be sure to 
awaken a morbid excitement in the reader. We 
could give a dozen names at a breath, which, in 
our opinion, come under this category of sensa- 
tion writers; but we do not wish to be invidious, 
but merely to state the principle and leave it to 
the good judgment of parents, guardians, and 


readers to decide whether to put into the hands _ 


of their wards those works which resemble cam- 
phene more than the real old wine of ripe and 
polished literature. 
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THE BRITISH POETS: 
THEIR LEADING PHRENOLOGICAL ORGANS. 
(CONTINUED. | 





THe orgau of Individuality in Shakspeare was 
largely developed ; its function is well known. It 
is the collector of isolated facts. United with de- 
ficient reasoning powers, its action will be indis- 
criminate—it will still amass, but with no def- 
inite aim or object. In the head of our poet it 
became the accurate delineator of individual 
traits, and gave life and body, and definite out- 
line to his inimitable conceptions. Exercised in 
harmony with Causality and Comparison, it form- 
ed the genius for observation, and aided the spirit 
of induction. His knowledge of man was not con- 
fined to general attributes, all his descriptions 
being remarkable for the most delicate and char- 
acteristic distinctions and minute individuality ; 
so much go, that the reader ever feels certain that 
the portraits so faithful, so true to nature, must 
surely have had a ‘“ local habitation and a name.” 
A writer in the Edinburgh Phrenological Journal, 
in noticing this beauty, justly excepts to the crit- 
icism of Dr. Johnson, who says: ‘‘ The characters 
of other authors represent individuals, those of 
Shakspeare, entire classes.” This supposed eulo- 
gium has been echoed and re-echoed, from the 
philologist’s time to the present, by all who 
praise with more zeal than discrimination ; but if 
it were /rwe, it would reduce the corporeal pres- 
ence of Falstaff, the actual tangibility of Hamlet, 
Lear, and Shylock, to the abstractions of the mo- 
nomanias of Joanna Baillie. Shakspeare’s char- 
acters smack, indeed, of the common stock, but 
they are ever so distinctly and beautifully indi- 
vidualized, that it is impossible to confound the 
revenge of Shylock with that of Iago, or Imogene’s 
love with that of Juliet. In truth, Johnson knew 
very little about him; he has aclaowledged that 
he never studied him, and that se never appre- 
ciated him, his commeutations sufficiently prove. 
Profoundly versed in the scholastic poetry, a bet- 
ter or warmer critic of Dryden and Pope can not 
be found, nor a.more frigid, captious blunderer 
over the works of Shakspeare. 

Language was wonderfully large and active, 
and was manifested not merely in acquiring for- 
eign tongues, its usual direction when unaccom- 
panied by higher powers, but in creating a just 
and glowing medium of his own, for all the in- 
finite shades and delicate tracery of thought, and 
for all those combinations and varieties of human 
feeling and passion evoked by his other faculties. 
It is the creative power of this faculty we would 
especially dwell upon which is shown, not in 
adapting new and peculiar words—for here the 
grammarian would equal or excel him—but in 
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that nice and acute perception of the very spirit 
of his native idioms, and in the manner he has 
wrought them out into the perfect expression of 
all the passions which agitate. of all the senti- 
ments which exalt, and of the richest dreams of 
grandeur, love, and beauty. 

Who, acquainted with the real power of the 
poet in this respect, will not allow that he has ef- 
fected infinitely more for the English language 
than all the philologists who have grafted upon 
the hardy stock of Saxon growth, idioms which 
as often weaken as they embellish its pristine 
strength and vigor? Our limits furbid examples, 
and we can only refer the reader to his works, 
where he will find the most powerful passages 
constructed almost entirely from words of Saxon 
origin, those expressive symbols which, artfully 
employed, impart so much force, point, and trip- 
ping vivacity to the thoughts. 

Comparison, one of his largest intellectual or- 
gans, must have been exceedingly active, and, 
blended with his great perception, gave to his 
reasoning all the strength of the most accurate 
analogy, and to his descriptions all the ornament 
which the “ outward shows of sky and earth” pre- 
sented to one whose eye was never closed to the 
beauties of nature. 

Eventuality stored his mind with the incidents 
of all nations, ancient and modern, and supplied 
the rich resources of his historical plays. 

Time does not seem to have been very energet- 
ic, and it may be noticed that ction was the only 
one of the sacred writers of the school he regard- 
ded ; nor has his contempt of the Aristotelian dog- 
ma ever, we believe, been much regretted by those 
who prefer truth and nature to an adherence to 
artificial laws, which ought to have been abro- 
gated when the emergency which created them 
had ceased to exist. 

One of the most noticeable instances of the folly 
of this profound veneration of classic authority 
may be found in Addison’s Cato, where the * unit 
of place” is so rigidly observed a8 to convert it, 
though originally designed to add probability to 
the scene, into one of the most improbable fic- 
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Veneration, so largely developed in our au- 
thor, and acting in harmony with his lofty intel- 
lect and towering Benevolence, delights us by its 
beautiful and appropriate manifestation. Though 
writing under a monarchy—for such, in fact, was 
England in the age of Elizabeth—it is astonishing 
how seldom he perverted this noble endowment to 
servility and flattery. He venerates only what is 
venerable, and reserves his homage for the glories 
of nature, or the divine attributes of its Author. 
In what page of theology sball we find a more ex- 
quisite picture of mercy than that put into the 
mouth of Portia ? 

“The quality of mercy is not strain’d ; 
It droppeth, as the gentle rain from heaven, 
Upon the place beneath : it is twice bless’d : 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes. 
’Tis mightiest in the mightiest ; it becomes 
The thronéd monarch better than his crown: 
His scepter shows the force of temporal power, 
The attribute to awe and majesty, 
Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings ; 
But mercy is above this sceptered sway, 
It is enthronéd in the hearts of kings, 
It is an attribute to God himself; 
And earthly power doth then show likest God’s 





and Wonder, which add so much thrilling interest 
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When mercy seasons justice. Therefore, Jew, 

Though justice be thy plea, consider this,— 

That in the course of justice, none of us 

Should see salvation: we do pray for mercy ; 

And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 

The deeds of mercy. I have spoke thus much 

To mitigate the justice of thy plea; 

Which if thou follow, this strict court of Venice 

Must needs give sentence ’gainst the merchant there.” 

In citing passages which may be rather famil- 

iar, the intelligent reader must remember our de- 
sign, which is to illustrate, by well-known exam- 
ples, the phrenological developments of the bard. 
It would be easy to select others no less applicable, 
but which, from being less read, might not appear 
so well adapted to the subject. Nced we add a 
single word about his ever-active Mirthfulness ? 
We fear even the slightest attempt to display the 
opulence of this faculty would be accepted some- 
what as old Sheridan is said to have received a pres- 
ent of the ‘“‘ Beauties of Shakspeare :” ‘* Where,” 
exclaimed the veteran, ‘‘ are all the other vol- 
umes?” We leave the reader, therefore, to wan- 
der at his leisure with old Jack Falstaff, his com- 
panions, Nym, Bardolph, and Pistol—to revel with 
Sir Andrew Ague-cheek, and listen to the amusing 
volubility of Touchstone, only charging him not to 
leave the latter until the accomplished clown of 
courts and cities shall have consummated his nup- 
tials with the rustic Audry. Thus far we have 
chiefly dwelt upon the intellectual and moral re- 
gion, so strikingly large in the likeness. For the 
actual size of other portions of the brain, we must 
depend upon the relation which generally exists 
between one portion of the cranium and another, 
and the appropriate manifestations furnished by 
his writings. What, but large and active Adhe- 
siveness, could have imparted life and reality to 
the Imogenes, Juliets, and Desdemonas? What, 
except Combativeness and Destructiveness, could 
have created his spirit stirring battle- scenes ? 
Or what, but the blighting force of the latter fac- 
ulty, completely let loose for the purpose, could 
have inspired the fitting ou'burst of the misan- 
thrope Timon, when, rushing from the city of 
Athens, he thus pours forth his withering curse 
and sweeping malediction ? 


‘“* Let me look back upon thee, O thou wall, 
Tbat girdlest in these wolves! dive in the earth, 
And fence not Athens! Matrons, turn incontinent, 
Obedience, fail in children! slaves, and fools, 
Pluck the grave wrinkled senate from the bench, 
And minister in their steads ! 
= = * * Bankrupts, hold fast ; 
Rather than render back, out with your knives, 
And cut your trusters’ throats! bound servants, steal ! 
Large-banded robbers your grave masters are, 
And pill by law! 
be * * * Son of sixteen, 
Pluck the lined crutch from the old limping sire, 
With it beat out his brains! piety, and fear, 
Religion to the gods, peace, justice, truth, 
Domestic awe, night-rest, and neighborhood, 
Insiruction, manners, mysteries, and trades, 
Degrees, observances, customs, and laws, 
Decline to your confounding contraries, 
And yet confusion live! Plagues, incident to men, 
Your potent and infectious fevers heap 
On Athens, ripe for stroke! thou cold sciatica, 
Cripple our senators, that their limbs may halt 
As lamely as their manners! lust and liberty 
Creep in the winds and marrow of our youth ; 
That ’gainst the stream of virtue they may strive, 
And drown themselves in riot !”” 


We must not omit the poet’s large Cautiousness 
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to the dagger-scene of Macbeth ; nor the extraor- 
dinary Imitation which doubtless directed his en- 
ergies to the drama; for various as are the objects 
to which this faculty may appropriately be di- 
rected, yet, to one in our author’s circumstances, 
none could be more alluring than the theater, 
where all the arts conspire 


“To raise the genius, and to mend the heart.” 


Thus we see a// the organs which go to form a 
perfectly developed brain—a// the propensities, 
sentiments, and intellectual faculties, were large, 
vigorous, and active; and supposing the possessor 
in the enjoyment of average health, any phrenol- 
ogist would anticipate the magnificent results of 
such anorganization. For though there are many 
degrees between conception, however complete and 
perfect the embodiment, in passing through which 
the poet, painter, and orator find their greatest 
labor, anxiety, and despondence ; though concep- 
tion is the gift of nature, and embodiment oftener 
the reward of infinire toil, the ingenious employ- 
ment of means, and an enthusiasm which no dif_i- 
culties can abate, no dangers affright, no allure- 
ments betray, yet the phrenologist knows that the 
true heir of genius has entailed upon him with the 
gift an eager restlessness which forbids all repose 
until the germ of beauty within him be cultured 
into bloom—until the materials of the grand and 
noble be brought into the stately and glorious edi- 
fice, which is to be at once the attestation of his 
obedience to the instinct of his nature and the 
rich fruit of his industry. 

[ro BE CONTINUED.] 








COMBINATIONS OF THE PHRENO- 
LOGICAL ORGANS. 


COMBINATIONS OF SELF-ESTEEM. 





Se.r-EsreeEmM large, joined with predominating 
Constructiveness, is a harmless combination. It 
will probably show itself in a minute attention to 
all the little niceties of personal accommodation in 
house, furniture, dress, etc. While Love of Ap- 
probation and Ideality in ample proportion, joined 
with Constructiveness, would lead to a showy, 
splendid taste in all these particulars, Self-Es- 
teem, on the contrary, will, in all its constructive 
operations, have an eye exclusively to personal 
convenience, and give rise to that truly English 
feeling, for which there is no adequate word in 
any other European language, comfort. This 
corresponds exactly with what we know of the 
English character, in which observation shows 
Self-Esteem to be a predominant ingredient. 
Thus, we conceive that Ideality and Love of Ap- 
probation, joined with Constructiveness, have, in 
dress, given rise to the French invention of 
ruffles. But these, it has been wittily observed, 
are very much improved by the English addition 
of shirts; which last certainly have proceeded 
from the constructive faculty, aided by Self-Hs- 
teem. This last combination does not regard 
outward show, but substantial convenience. John 
Bull evinces this in all his appointments. He 
wears, perhaps, a snuff-brown coat, but its text- 
ure is the best West of England broadcloth. He 
goes abroad with a slouched hat and gray galli- 
gaskins, but his linen is of ‘‘“Holland,-at- eight 
shillings anell” He can not bear that his toes 
shall be pinched, in order to give a handsome 
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‘ than by wresting property from others. 





shape to his shoe, but insists that his feet shall 
have full room to expatiate in receptacies well 
lined with warm flannel socks, and protected from 
the damp by soles of half an inch thick. He 
never thinks of subjecting his viscera to the con- 
finement of stays, but-protects.the- protuberance 
‘bythe folds.of his ample doublet: The same re- 
gard to comfort, and disdain of appearance, is 
seen in his house, which, in the outside, has little 
attraction, and is built in defiance of all the rules 
of architecture; but enter it, and behold its nu- 
merous conveniences; its huge kitchen-chimney, 
capacious of a fire fit for the roasting of two oxen ; 
its hall table of solid oak,-three-inehes thick, and 
shining like a looking-glass ; its ample store-rooms 
and cellars; its bed-chambers, where heaps of 
down and sheets of unrivaled whiteness might in- 
duce a monarch to repose in them; and you will 
be ready to exclaim, ‘“‘What wants this knave 
that aking should have!” Within proper bounds, 
this feeling is a highly desirable one, when it 
leads us no farther than to a just degree of self- 
respect shown in our attention to personal cleanli- 
ness and accommodations. But it is often carried 
to an excess which is perfectly preposterous and 
unworthy of a rational creature. The extreme 
fastidiousness and selfishness, in this particular, 
of those whose Self-Esteem, originally great, has 
been fostered by wealth, ease, and the absence of 
any necessity for exertion, can hardly be con- 
ceived by those whose minds are differently con- 
stituted, or who have been placed in different 
circumstances. The English, with many good 
qualities, are, perhaps, more liable to this fault 
than any other people, and more instances of its 
excess occur among them than elsewhere. The 
superior wealth of the country, as well as the 
national peculiarity before adverted to, sufficient- 
ly account for this. 

Self-Esteem large, joined to much Acquisitive- 
ness, makes the acquisitive person more keenly 
acquisitive. When Acquisitiveness alone is large, 
the individual may have all the desire to acquire, 
but he will not be so intent on the selfish applica- 
tion of his riches. With a small Self-Esteem, he 
will hardly have that grasping and insatiable de- 
sire of wealth which constitutes the real miser. 
When these two propensities are combined, the 
individual will not only be indefatigable in amass- 
ing wealth, but he will be possessed of an engross- 
ing and monopolizing spirit, as if he were desirous 
of possessing all the wealth in the world. He will 
be sorely tempted to “ covet his neighbor’s goods,” 
and to envy those who are possessed of anything 
he esteems valuable, particularly if he has it not; 
and if Conscientiousness, or the dread of the law, 
do not interfere to prevent him, he will be apt to 
use all means, fair or foul, to possesss himself of 
that which he esteems the ornament of life. When 
Conscientiousuess is in such a proportion as to 
prevent any unfair means being used to acquire, 
the self-esteeming acquisitive man will probably 
show his disposition by an over-anxiety to keep 
what he has, and rather to accumulate by saving 
The for- 
tunes that are made in this way, from very slen- 
der gains, are such as to surpass all calculation. 
Some carry this so far as to desire to accumulate 
money after their death. Mr. Thellusson be- 
queathed £700,000 to be accumulated until all 
the male children of his sons and grandsons 
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should be dead. The world has been puzzled to 
understand the motive which could have led to 
such a bequest; but a phrenologist will at once 
see that it proceeded from an enormous Self-Hs- 
teem and Acquisitiveness. 

Self-Esteem and Secretiveness large, the supe- 
rior sentiments not being in proportion, will be 
extremely apt to degenerate into knavery. A 
man with this combination predominant (Love of 
Approbation, Conscientiousness, etc., being de- 
ficient) will never reveal anything, unless he 
thinks it for his interest todo so. He will have 
no regard for truth or honesty, and look upon 
those who use them as fools. If brought to trial 
and convicted, he will never confess, but will die 
making solemn protestation of innocence. Eliza- 
beth Canning, who was tried for perjury, in giv- 
ing a false account of what happened to her during 
a fortnight’s absence from her mother’s house, and 
on whose evidence (afterward proved to be false) 
an unfortunate gipsy (Mary Squires) had nearly 
been executed, and who afterward herself under- 
went a long imprisonment, and died at an ad- 
vanced age, without ever revealing where she had 
really been during the time of her disappearance 
before mentioned, must have possessed great Self- 
Esteem and Secretiveness. But what must these 
have been in the man who is recorded to have 
withdrawn himself, without any known cause, 
from the society of his wife and family, and con- 
tinued absent from them for many years, during 
which time he was reputed to be dead, and his 
property and effects were administered by his re- 
lations ; when it afterward turned out that he had 
never moved from the street in which his family 
resided, but had concealed himself in a lodging 
opposite to them, from whence he had the satis- 
faction of seeing them every day, without being 
discovered himself? This is, perhaps, the most 
extraordinary instance that ever occurred of a 
man, without any positive evil or malevolent pur- 
pose, enjoying the pure selfish gratification of 
mere concealment. 

If Self-Esteem and Love of Approbation be both 
large, and are not accompanied with a propor- 
tional share of Cautiousness, Conscientiousness, 
and Veneration (which three last-mentioned pow- 
ers are necessary ingredients in a modest charac 
ter), the individual will be arrogant, boastful, 
and assuming. He can not endure rivalship, and 
will not merely be desirous of praise, but he will 
be desirous angrossing all praise to himself. 
The praises be..owed on another will be to him 
gall and wormwood. There are persons of this 
disposition who can not endure that any one 
should be commended but themselves. This jeal- 
ousy of praise shows itself sometimes in the most 
ridiculous manner, and when all idea of rivalship 
is out of the question; as when Goldsmith was 
impatient at the praises bestowed upon a puppet, 
which was made to perform some curious tricks 
with great apparent dexterity, and answered to 
one who was expressing his admiration, ‘I could 
have done it better myself ” 

Self-Esteem joined to Cautiousness, and both pre- 
dominating, show themselves in an excessive 
solicitude about the future, in all matters where 
our own interest is concerned. Such persons are 
not only sensible of fear, in circumstances of 
present danger, but are ingenious in inventing 
probable and possible dangers, with which they 
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torment themselves and others. Such are your 
everlasting croakers, who, not satisfied with the 
maxim, “Sufficient for the day is the evil there- 
of,” are always busying themselves with horrible 
pictures of evils to come. If they are removed by 
their situation from the fear of present want, and 
though, in fact, they are wallowing in riches, and 


have more of the world’s goods than they know | 


what to do with, they are constantly talking of 
ruin from the fall of stocks, or the fall of reuts— 
the intolerable burden of new taxes, or the hor- 
rors of a new war. With them the nation is 
always on the brink of ruin; and they have con- 
stantly before their eyes the terrors of a universal 
bankruptcy. Eogland, the greatest, and incom- 
parably the richest, country in the world, pos- 
sesses a greater degree of this spirit of grumbling 
than any other; and the public journals furnish 
this spirit with its daily allowance of appropriate 
food. The motto of such persons is, that ‘* What- 
ever is, is wrong;” that matters are constantly 
going on from bad to worse; that the present 
times are worse than the past, and the future will 
be worse still. This is a feeling peculiarly En- 
glish, and proceeds from a constitutional Cautious- 
ness, joined to a full Self-Esteem, which last 
appears in various ways a national characteristic. 
In other countries, where the people are really 
oppressed, discontent is not nearly so prevalent. 
The Frenchman, lean, withered, and half-starved, 
sings, and fidules, and laughs under circumstances 
which would be sufficient to make an Englishman 
cut bis throat; and if he has not a good dinner 
to-day, expects a better to-morrow; while John 
Bull. swollen up with good feeding to the size of 
one of his own hogsheads, sitting in his elbow- 
chair, with a smoking sirloin and a foaming tank- 
ard of ale before him, thinks himself the most 
unfortunate of the human race, and in the inter- 
vals of mastication, groans out his fears of all 
manner of calamities. If markets are low, our 
agriculture and trade will be ruined; if high, our 
manufactures; so that he has ‘‘a quarrel to be 
unhappy” under all possible circumstances. The 
great prevalence of suicide in England is probably 
owing to the same cause, the great Self-Esteem 
and Cautiousness of the English, joined to the 
Destructive propeusity, which is also rather prev- 
alent in the character of that nation. 


Self-Esteem joined with Benevolence is rather 
a discordant sort of combination. In the case of 
the lower, the selfish and animal propensities, we 
have seen Self-Esteem to harmonize with them 
and increase their activity; but it is not so with 
Benevolence, nor with the other higher senti- 
ments. The benevolence of a self-esteeming man 
will be very much confined to the members of his 
own family. His charity, wherever it may end, 
is sure to begin at home We hear sometimes of 
such a person being extremely generous to a sis- 
ter, or of his making handsome presents to his 
own wife. When he steps out of this circle to 
relieve an object of distress, he does it with such 
an air of condescension, and so complete a con- 
sciousness of the merit of his own liberality, as 
to take away in a great measure the value of the 
donation, and to forestall the gratitude of the 
donee. If, however, the benevolence of selfish 
men is seldom exerted, when once it is truly ex- 
cited, it sometimes flows with a vehemence and 
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with an exclusive devotedness to one otject which 
is quite peculiar tothem. When the man of great 
Self Esteem is generous, he is selfish even in his 
generosity. His bounty is not dispersed abroad 
so as to do the greatest sum of good; it flows all 
in one channel, so as to depart as little as possi- 
ble from that self which is his idol. 
makes his will, he does not fritter away his estate 
in legacies to poor relations, but chooses his heir ; 
and this heir being the next thing to himself, he 
gives bim all, and grudges everything which is to 
diminish his lordly inheritance. 
his heir, too, he is not guided by the consideration 
of desert or of need: he thinks who will be the 
representative that will do him the most honor; 
and he generally chooses to bestow it on one who 
is already rich. 


“ Giving his sum of more 
To tbat which hath too much.” 


Another selfish way of exercising benevolence 
is when a man disinherits all his relations, and 
leaves his fortune to build an hospital. The mag- 
nificent endowments of this kind which England 
possesses, and which are more numerous there 
than in any other country, are proofs of the great 
prevalence of Self Hsteem, not less than of Benev- 
olence, among the natives of that country. Some- 
times the self-esteeming benevolent man chooses, 
in his caprice, to draw humble merit from ob- 
scurity ; and having done so, he is generally a 
zealous and an efficient patron. ‘‘ We put a twig 
in the ground,” says Sterne, ‘and then we water 
it because we have planted it.” But woe be to 
the unfortuaate youth if he dares to owe obliga- 
tions to any other! The same jealousy of disposi- 
tion which shows itself in luve and in friendship 
will here display itself in regard to benefits. The 
man of great Self-Esteem can not brovk a rival 
even in those; and if another interfere with his 
protégé he will abandon him, or become his 
enemy. 

When Self-Esteem is joined with great Venera- 
tion, it will show itself in a hankering after rank 
and greatness, and a desire to associate with 
those above us, while, at the same time, there will 
be a natural aversion to that sort of humility and 
obsequiousness which the great are often fond of in 
those whom they admit to their presence. Persons 
of most thorough Self-Esteem, however, will learn 
to stomach this dislike to serve their own ends, and 
to ‘‘crook the pregnant hinges of the knee where 
thrift may follow fawning.” They will generally, 
however, endeavor, if they can, to revenge them- 
selves for this on their own inferiors, and to force 
upon them a double portion of the bitter bolus 
they have themselves been compelled to swallow. 
Hence it is observed that they who are the great- 
est sycophants to those above them (and the selfish 
ever will be so, in order to serve their own selfish 
purposes) are often the greatest tyrants to those 
beneath them. The cause of both is the same— 
Self-Esteem and Veneration, both great, exert- 
ing their energies alternately. W)th superiors 
the latter prevails; with inferiors, the former. 
When his Veneration takes the direction of reli- 
gion, the man of great Self-Esteem, if Benevolence 
and Conscientiousness are not in equal proportion, 
shows his selfishness even in this. His very de- 
Votion is selfish, and is tinctured by a too exclusive 
regard to his own spiritual interests. If it take 
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the direction of loyalty, or a regard for the royal 
dignity and state, it will probably show itself in a 
certain nationality of feeling; not in a devotion to 
kings in general, but to his own king in particu- 
lar ; and rather in a respect to the Crown, as an 
emblem of national greatness, than in an attach- 
ment to the individual who happens to wear it. 
This seems to be a characteristic in the loyalty of 
Englishmen. 


[ro BE CONTINUED. ] 





PHRENOLOGY IN BALTIMORE. 


Iy the month of March last, Mr. Fowler gave a 
course of lectures in the city of Baltimore, which 
was attended by a great crowd of the most intel- 
ligent and respectabie people of that city. The 
Baltimore Clipper, of the 16:h March, contained 
the following editorial notice: 


** CRANIOLOGICAL.—The reliability of the science 
of Phrenology as an index to character, few re- 
flec'ing minds will question; while the great mass 
of mankind readily yield it their fullest credence 
—naturally enough, for despite Shakspeare’s as- 
sertion, that 

‘ There’s no art 

To find the mind’s consiruction in the face,’ 
it is very cer'ain that no mortal in possession of a 
proper share of proper sense ever fails to divine 
at a glance the controlling characteristics of those 
with whom they are brought in direct contact ; 
whether they are intellectusl or animal, beneyo- 
lent or brutal, poet or prize-fighter. We will 
merely cite the re-ult as a fact, without attempt- 
ing to describe the pss chological process by which 
that result is obtained, or whether it is built 
upon Phrenology or physiognomy, the cranium or 
the countenance. Conceding, therefore, the ex- 
istence of Phrenology as a natural science, we 
commend those who would profit by its teacbings, 
or borrow its aid to the obtaining of a further 
self knowledge, to consult with Prof. L. N Fow- 
ler, whose long expesience, profound insight, and 
strong natural perception enables him to read 
with remarkable ceriainty the phrenological in- 
dices of character, and to detect many of its soft- 
est shadings ; yet s» simple is the art that it may 
be acquired—through the Proiessor’s compreben- 
sive system of tuition—in a very few short les- 
sons. 

‘* The positive business value of such a knowl- 
edge is not to be over-estimated. How simple, yet 
how important in its results, to be able to respoud 
to an appeal to ‘ put your band to my paper’ with 
a counter request tu be firs, permi'ted to apply 
that organ to the bump of Couscientiousness ; to 
take the mental measure by phrenological rule, of 
the pure and disinterested patriot who invites you 
to the widow to ‘take something,’ and solicits 
your vote, or yet more desirable, to preface * the 
question’ you are desirous of - popping’ to the in- 
habitant of the crinclinic sphere who has ‘ got’ 
you, with a modest demand to quanipulate that 
section of her hea: which lies (in a local sense) 
behind the ears; and so we might string out the 
illustrations ad infinitum, but the advantage of 
the science will, we art convinced, occur to every 
mind, enabling as it does its professor to dip into 
first principles ; to peer under the glossy assump- 
tions of fraud or fashion at the thing itself, for-— 


‘ ft isn’t all in bringing up, 
Let folks say what they will 
To silver scour a pewter mug— 
It wiil be pewter suill. 


H’en he of old, wise Solomon, 
Who said, ‘* Train up a child,” 

If I mistake not, bad a son 
Prove ratue-brained and wild. 


“ Ergo.— Parents should understand Phrenology.? 
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MORAL PHILOSOPHY ; 
OR, 
THE DUTIES OF MAN 
CONSIDERED IN HIS INDIVIDUAL, SOCIAL, AND DOMESTIC CAPACITIES. 
BY GEORGE COMBE, 
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‘‘ Tie next criminal was also a young man, aged 18, T.S. I wrote: 
‘This boy is considerably different from the last. He is more violent 
in his dispositions; he has probably been committed for an assault con- 
nected with women. He has also large Secretiveness and Acquisi- 
tiveness, and may have stolen, although I think this less probable. He 
has fair intellectual talents, and is an improvable subject.’ Dr. Fife 
wrote: ‘Crime, rape. * * * No striking pnprenal in his general 
character; mild disposition; has never shown actual vice 

‘*The third criminal examined was an old man of 73, J. W. The 
remarks which I wrote were these: ‘ His moral dispositions generally 
are very defective, but he has much caution. I can not specify the 
precise crime of which he has been convicted. Great deficiency in 
the moral organs is the characteristic feature, which leaves the lower 
propensities to act without control.’ Dr. Fife wrote: +A thief; 


of every principle of honesty; obstinate ; insolent ; 
kindness, 


void 
ungrateful for any 
In short, one of the most depraved characters with which 
I have ever been acquainted.’”* Many examples of accurate descrip- 
tion of natural dispositions and talents from examiuing the head, by 
other phrenologists, are on record, and before the public. 

The two young men here described were rather well-looking and 
intelligent in their features, and if judged of simply by their appear- 
ance, would have been believed to be rather above than below the 
average youth of their own rank of life. Yet which of you will say, 
that if any relative of yours were to be addressed by men of the same 
dispositions, it would not be more advantageous to possess the means 
of discovering their real qualities before marriage, and consequently of 
avoiding them, than to learn them only by experience; in other words, 
after having become their victim ? ; 

I add another illustration. Upward of ten years ago I had a short 
interview with an individual who was about to be married to a lady with 
whom I was acquainted. In writing this piece of news to a friend at 
a distance, 1 described the gentleman’s development of brain and dis- 
positions, and expressed my regret that the lady had not made a more 
fortunate choice. My opinion was at variance with the estimate of the 
lover made by the lady’s friends from their own knowledge of him. 
He was respectably connected, reputed rich, and regarded as altogether 
a desirable match. The marriage took place. Time wheeled in its 
ceaseless course ; and at the end of about seven years, circumstances 
occurred of the most painful nature, which recalled my letter to the 
memory of the gentleman to whom it had been addressed. He had 
preserved it, and after comparing it with the subsequent occurrences, 
he told me that the description of the natural dispositions coincided so 
perfectly with those which the events had developed, that it might 
have been supposed to have been written after they had happened. 

I can not here enter into the limitations and conditions under which 
Phrenology should be used for this purpose: such discussions belong 
to the general subject of that science. My sole aim is to announce the 
possibility of its being thus applied. If you will ask any lady who suf- 
fers under the daily calamity of a weak, ill-tempered, or incorrigibly 
rude and vulgar husband, and who, by studying Phrenology, sees these 
imperfections written in legible characters in his brain, whether she 
considers that it would have been folly to have observed and given ef- 
fect to these indications in avoiding marriage, her sinking and aching 
heart will answer, no! She will pity the flippancy that would despise 
any counsel of prudence, or treat with inattention any means of avoid- 
ing so great an evil, and declare that, bad she known the real character 
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indicated by the head, she could not have consented to become the 
companion of such a man for life. In fact, we find that sensible men 
aod women, in forming matrimonial alliances, do, in general, avail 
themselves of the best information which they can obtain as a guide to 
their conduct; they avoid glaring bodily defects and openly bad char- 
actera; and this is a complete recognition of the principle for which I 
am contending. The whole extravagance of which Iam now guilty 
(if any of you consider it as such) consists in proposing to put you in 
possession of the means of obtaining more minute, accurate, and ser- 
viceable knowledge, than, in ordinary circumstances, you can, other- 
wise, attain. I am willing, therefore, to encounter all the ridicule 
which may be excited by these suggestions, convinced that those will 
laugh best who win, and that attention to them will render all win- 
ners, if they be founded, as. 1 believe them to be, in the institutions of 
nature. 

I stand before you in asingular predicament. Lecturers on recog- 
nized science are bailed with rapturous encouragement, when they 
bring furward new truths; and in proportion as these are practical and 
important, the higher is their reward. I appear, however, as the 
humble advocate of a science which is still so far from being universally 
admitted to be true, that the very idea of applying it practically in a de- 
partment of human life, in which, hitherto, there has been no guide, 
appears to many to be ludicrous. It would be far more agreeable to 
me to devote my efforts to teaching you doctrines which you should 
all applaud, and which should carry home to your minds a feeling of 
respect fur the judgment of your instructor. But one obstacle prevents 
me from enjoying this advantage. I have been permitted to become 
acquaiated with a great, and, lately, an unknown region of truth, which 
appears to my own mind to bear the strongest. impress of a Divine 
origin, and to be fraught with the greatest advantages to mankind ; and, 
as formerly stated, I feel it to be a positive moral duty to submit it to 
your consideration. All I ask is, that you will receive the communica- 
tion with the spirit and independence of free-minded men. Open 
your eyes that you may see, your ears that you may hear, and your 
understandings that you may comprehend ; and fear nothing. 





LECTURE VI. 
ON POLYGAMY ; FIDELITY TO THE MARRIAGE VOW; DIVORCE, DUTIES 
OF PARENTS TO THEIR CHILDREN. 
Polygamy not founded in nature—Fidelity to the marriage vow a natural institution — 
Divorce—Objections to the law of England on this subject— —Circumstances in which 
divorce should be allowed—Duties of parents—Mr. Malthus’ law of populati on, and 


Mr. Sadler’s objection to it, considered —Parents bound to provide for their children, 
and to preserve their health—Consequences of neglecting the laws of health. 


Tur remarks in my last Lecture related to the constitution of mar- 
riage. Moralists, generally, discuss also the questions of polygamy, 
fidelity to the marriage vow, and divorce. 

On the subject of polygamy, I may remark that it is pretty well as- 
certained by statistical researches that the proportions of the sexes 
born are thirteen males to twelve females. From the greater hazards 
to which the male sex is exposed, this disparity is reduced, in adult 
life, to equality ; indeed, in almost all Europe, owing to the injurious 
habits and pursuits of the men, the balance among adults is turned the 
other way, the females of any given age above puberty preponderating 
over the males. In some Eastern countries more females are born 
than males; and it is said that this indicates a design in nature, that 
there each male should have several wives. But there is reason to be- 
lieve that the variation from the proportion of thirteen to twelve is the 
consequence of vicious habits in the males. In the appendix to the 
‘‘ Constitution of Man” I have quoted some curious observations in re- 
gard to the determination of the sexes in the lower animals, from 
which it appears that inequality is the result of unequal strength and 
age in the parents. In our own country and race, it is observed that 
when bld men marry young females, the progeny are generally daugh- 
ters; and I infer that, in the Eastern countries alluded to, in which an 
excess of females exists, the cause may be found in the superior vigor 
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and youth of the females; the practice of polygamy being confined to 
rich men, who evervate themselves by disobedience to the natural 
laws, and become, by that means, physically inferior to the females. 

The equality of the sexes, therefore, when the organic laws are 
duly observed, affords one. strong indication, that polygamy is not a 
natural institution; and this conclusion is strengthened by considering 
the objects of the domestic affections. Harmonious gratification of the 
three faculties constituting the domestic group, in accordance with the 
moral sentiments and intellect, is attended with the greatest amount 
of pure enjoyment, and the most advantageous results; but this can be 
attained only by the union of one male with one female. If the male 
have several wives, there is an excess of gratification provided for the 
cerebellum, and a diminution of gratification to Adhesiveness and Phi- 
loprogenitiveness ; for his attachment, diffused among a multitude of 
objects, can never glow with the intensity, nor act with the softness 
and purity, which inspire it when directed to one wife and her off- 
spring. ‘The females also, in a state of polygamy, must be deprived of 
gratification to their Self-Esteem and Adhesiveness, for none of them 
can claim an undivided love. There is injustice to the females, there- 
fore, in the practice; and no institution that is unjust can proceed from 
nature. Farther, when we consider that in married life the pleasures 
derived from the domestic affections are unspeakably enhanced by the 
habitual play of the moral feelings, and that polygamy is fatal to the 
close sympathy, confidence, respect, and reciprocal devotion, which are 
the attendants of active moral sentiments, we shall be fully convinced 
that the Creator has not intended that men should unite themselves to 
a plurality of wives. 

Regarding fidelity. Every argument tending to show that polygamy 
is forbidden by the natural law, goes to support the obligation of fidelity 
to the marriage vow. As this point is one on which, fortunately, no 
difficulty or difference of opinion, among rational persons, exists, | 
shail not dwell on it, but proceed to the subject of divorce. 

The law of England does not permit divorce in any circumstances, 
or for any causes. In that country, a special act of the legislature 
must be obtained to annul a marriage, which rule of course limits the 
privilege to the rich; and we may therefore fairly say that the law de- 
nies divorce to the great majority of the people. The law of Scotland 
permits divorce on account of infidelity to the marriage vow; of non- 
adherence, or willful desertion, as it is called, by the husband, of his 
wife’s society for a period of four successive years; and of personal 
imbecility. The law of Moses permitted the Jewish husband to put 
away his wife; and under Napoleon, the French law permitted mar- 
ried persons to dissolve their marriage by consent, after giving one 
year’s judicial notice of their intention, and making suitable provisions 
| for their children. The New Testament confines divorce to the sin- 
| gle case of infidelity in the wife. 

The question now occurs—What does the law of nature, written in 
our constitutions, enact ? 

The first fact that presents itself to our consideration, is, that in per- 
sons of well-constituted minds, nature not only institutes marriage, but 
makes it indissoluble, except by death ; even those lower animals which 
live in pairs, exemplify permanent connection. In regard to man, I 
remark, that where the three organs of the domestic affections bear a 
just proportion to each other, and where the moral and intellectual or- 
gans are favorably developed and cultivated, there is not only no desire, 
on either side, to bring the marriage tie to an end, but the utmost re- 
pugnance to doso. The deep despondency which changes, into one 
unbroken expression of grief and desolation, the whole aspect even of 
the most determined and energetic men, when they lose by death the 
cherished partners of their lives, and that breaking down of the spirit, 
profoundly felt, although meekly and resignedly borne, which the widow 
indicates when her stay and delight is removed from her forever, pro- 
claim, in language too touching and forcible to be misunderstood, that 
where the marriage union is formed according to nature’s laws, no civil 
enactments are needed to render it indissoluble during life. It is 
clear that life-endurance is stamped upon it by the Creator, when he 
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renders its continuance so sweet, and its bursting asunder so indescrib- 
ably painful. Itis only where the minds of the parties are ill-constituted, 
or the union is otherwise unfortunate, that desire for separation exists. 
The causes which may lead married individuals to wish to terminate 
their union may be briefly considered. 

1. If, in either of them, the cerebellum predominates greatly in size 
over Adhesiveness, Philoprogenitiveness, and the organs of the moral 
sentiments, there is a feeling of restraint in the married state which is 
painful. 

To compel a virtuous and amiable partner to live in inseparable soci- 
ety with a person thus constituted, and to be the unwilling medium of 
transmitting immoral dispositions to children, appears directly contrary 
to the dictates of both benevolence and justice. Paley’s argument 
against permitting dissolution of the marriage tie at the will of the hus- 
band is, that ‘new objects of desire would be continually sought after, 
if men could, at will, be released from their subsisting engagements. 
Supposing the husband to have once preferred his wife to all other 
women, the duration of this preference can not be trusted to. Pos- 
session makes a great difference ; and there is no other security against 
the invitations of novelty, than the known impossibility of obtaining the 
object.” This argument is good when applied to men with unfavorably 
balanced brains, viz., to those in whom the cerebellum predominates 
over the organs of Adhesiveness and the moral sentiments; but it is 
unfounded as a general rule; and the question is, whether it be desir- 
able to deny absolutely, to the great body of the people, as the law of 
England does, all available means of dissolving the connection with such 
beings? It appears not to be so. The husband, certainly, should not 
have the power to dissolve the marriage tie at his pleasure; but the 
French law seems more reasonable, which permitted the parties to dis- 
solve the marriage when both of them, after twelve months’ deliberation, 
and suitably providing for their children, desired to bring it to a close. 

The same argument applies to the voluntary dissolution of marriage 
in cases of irreconcilable differences in temper and dispositions. ‘‘ The 
law of nature,” says Paley, ‘‘ admits of divorce in favor of the injured 
party, in cases of adultery, of obstinate desertion, of attempts upon life, 
of outrageous cruelty, of incurable madness, and, perhaps, of personal 
imbecility ; but by no means indulges the same privileges to mere dis- 
like, to opposition of humors, and inclination, to contrariety of taste and 
temper, to complaints of coldness, neglect, severity, peevishness, jeal- 
ousy ; not that these reasons are trivial, but because such objections 
may always be alleged, and are impossible by testimony to be ascer- 
tained; so that to allow implicit credit to them, and to dissolve mar- 
riages whenever either party thought fit to pretend them, would Jead in 
its effects to all the licentiousness of arbitrary divorces.” ‘If a mar- 
ried pair, in actual and irreconcilable discord, complain that their hap- 
piness would be better consulted, by permitting them to determine a 
connection which is become odious to both, it may be told them, that 
the same permission, as a general rule, would produce libertinism, dis- 
sension, and misery among thousands, who are now virtuous, and quiet, 
and happy in their condition; and it ought to satisfy them to reflect 
that, when their happiness is sacrificed to the operation of an unrelent- 
ing rule, it is sacrificed to the happiness of the community.” 

If there be any truth in Phrenology, this argument is a grand fallacy. 
Actual and irreconcilable discord arises from want of harmony in the 
natural dispositions of the parties, connected with differences in their 
cerebral organizations ; and agreement arises from the existence of 
such harmony. The natures of the parties in the one case differ irre- 
concilably ; but to maintain that if two persons of such discordant minds 
were permitted to separate, thousands of accordant minds weuld ‘in- 
stantly fly asunder, is as illogical as it would be to assert that, if the hu- 
mane spectators of a street fight were to separate the combatants. they 
would forthwith be seized with the mania of fighting among themselves. 

In point of fact, the common arguments on this subject have been 
written in ignorance of the real elements of human nature, and are 
applicable only to particularly constituted individuals. Married persons 
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FHAR—A CURIOUS CASE. 
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A CORRESPONDENT writes us that a lady of his 
acquaintance ‘‘is easily frightened, and when un- 
der the influence of this feeling, is unable to com- 
mand herself sufficiently to enter her room, if the 
fright was caused by noise in that room, until she 
has ascertained, by sending some one to the 
room, that the noise was caused by a cat or by 
the falling of a book, or something else. She is 
not, however, devoid of courage. For instance : 
she was awakened one night, as she thought, by 
some one entering the room, and on reaching out 
her hand it came in contact with another hand, 
which she immediately grasped, calling out to her 
husband to get up and light the candle quick, as 
there was somebody in the room, and she had the 
person by the hand. 

“On the candle being lighted, it was discov- 
ered that she was holding on to one of her own 
hands on which her head had been resting until 
the hand had become ‘ asleep,’ or cold and insen- 
sitive. 

“She is a lady of more than ordinary intelli- 
gence and amiability, and this peculiarity is a 
source of mortification and regret to herself and 
friends. Does this arise from a diseased state of 
the organ of Caution, or from a deranged physical 
system, as she is often in very delicate health? 
Your remarks on this case will be read with in- 
terest in the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL.” 


There is, perhaps, no better way to prove the 
truth of the leading doctrines of Phrenology than 
by referring to cases of contradictory manifesta- 
tion, or to cases of abnormal, diseased, or ex- 
cessive manifestation. Insanity itself was former- 
ly regarded as being the work of the devil, 
instead of being the result of a diseased condition 
of the brain. Now, the light of Phrenology shows 
that insanity arises from cerebral disturbance, 
and those forms of it which are special and pecu- 
liar arise from the diseased condition of particu- 
lar organs of the brain. We have on record 
cases of diseased Benevolence, and the conse- 
quence is that the person is morbidly sympathetic 
and kind; or Veneration, producing devoutness 
overmuch ; or Self-Esteem, giving an inordinately 
proud, haughty, and overbearing disposition ; or 
Approbativeness, making the person vain, and 
tremulously sensitive to praise and censure; or 
Hope, giving unfounded and wild anticipations ; 
or Conscientiousness, giving the most abject self- 
condemnation and excessive and groundless fear 
of doing wrong; or Spirituality, causing the per- 
son to imagine himself in the misty, ghost-popu- 
lated fields of dreamland, and possessed by all 
extravagant fancies; or Cautiousness, giving 
groundless apprehensions of danger and the most 
tormenting fears of every real or imaginary evil; 
or Secretiveness, imparting a sly, mysterious, 
jealous disposition; or Acquisitiveness, giving a 
grasping, miserly feeling, with apprehensions of 
poverty and the poorhouse; or Destructiveness 
and Combativeness, giving rabid, fierce, and cruel 
passions, and a captious, quarrelsome spirit; or 
Parental Love, giving a morbidly tender and 
anxious solicitude about children; or Amative- 
ness, leading the person to become jealous in mat- 
ters of love, or at times sensual and feverish in 
that element of the social nature. Some are mu- 
sic mad; some warped by abstract philosophical 
speculations. 

Such phases of mental aberration are easily ex- 
plained on the phrenological theory of a plurality 
of organs in the brain; but no theory of mental- 
ity which recognizes the mind as a unit or the 
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brain as a single organ, can afford the least light 
on this most interesting subject. 

Many abnormal modes of action in the different 
faculties exist which can not properly be called 
insanity. A mote irritates the eye and makes 
sight painful, without materially injuring the 
correctness of vision ; so general disease makes 
Cautiousness painfully active, depresses Hope, 
irritates Amativeness, arouses Secretiveness to 
Suspicions, provokes Combativeness to punish- 
ment, and makes all the affections and sympathies 
take on a painful, unhappy mode of action. 

We regard the case in point as coming under the 
latter class. It is a case of very large Cautious- 
ness, rendered morbidly active by infirm health, 
joined to an exalted condition of the nervous tem- 
perament. The fact that she shows courage in 
the very paroxysms of fear beautifully illustrates 
the plurality of the mental organs, and shows 
that fear and courage, or kindness and severity, 


or love of money and generosity, may exist at the 
same time in the same individual. 


et 


PHRENOLOGY AMONG THE PHOPLE. 


Our science is working its way to the respect 
and confidence of the people, and individuals and 
families are trying to avail themselves of its ad- 
vantages. The following will show what we mean : 

<<‘ T have had my children’s heads examined, and 
by the advice thus obtained, I have been very 
much benefited in respect to their training.” Thus 
remarked Alderman Boole in our office recently. 

F. K., in a letter on business, remarks: “I 
would much rather lose my dinner than the 
Journau. It has done me more good than all the 
other papers I have ever read, and I am trying to 
get sub cribers for it. I try to persuade young 
men and women to read your books and papers. 


Pror. Fowurr’s Lecrures.—Last evening, to 
a most respectable and numerous audience, Prof. 
Fowler delivered a most interesting lecture on the 
application of Phrenology to the choice of the 
most appropriate occupation, or pursuit in life, as 
pointing out those avocations to which each per- 
son is best adapted, and in which he might, or 
might not, succeed. The lecture was peculiarly 
interesting, and it seemed to us that at each suc- 
ceeding effort he makes, Prof. Fowler progresses 
wonderfully in the power of delineating, illus- 
trating, and communicating information regard- 
ing the training, the cultivating, or restraining 
of the various powers of the human mind. Speak- 
ing from what we heard and saw last evening, and 
not phrenologically, we are bound to accord to the 
professor a wonderful development of the faculties 
of language, correct appreciation of human na- 
ture, imitation, and a vitality which gives life and 
expression in a most forcible manner to all he says 
—-whether looking at the fidelity of the gestures 
and language in which he portrays the character- 
istics of veneration and high appreciation of the 
sublime in religion and nature, or those with which 
he pictures the every-day, mirth-creating occur- 
rences of life. He has in perfection that gift 
which he so earnestly advocates the cultivation of 
—natural eloquence. His lecture as a whole was 
perfect in its combinations, excellent in its illus- 
trations, and wonderfully truthful in its deduc- 
tions and suggestions. Each evening, too, the 
number of his audience increases—-a marked trib- 
ute to his talent—and as the stay of this really 
fully qualified, mental and practical professor of 
Phrenology will be but short, we would say to one 
and all of our readers, do not lose the present op- 
portunity ; go, hear, and consult Prof. Fowler, 
and then judge for yourselves if anything we have 
said in his favor has been out of place.— Quebec 
Gazette, Sept. 16th, 1859. 
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NEATNESS RUN MAD. 
INSANITY IN THE ORGAN 
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OF ORDER. 


THERE is but little danger that the majority of 
people will injure themselves by the excessive ap- 
plications of cold water, neither outwardly or in- 
wardly, or that, like Queen Victoria, they will 
use only distilled water for their toilets, or imitate 
the Pharisees in their constant ablutions ; still 
there is an excess to which cleanliness can he 
carried, though it will very rarely equal that of 
the Princess Alexandrine, of Bavaria, whose fear 
of dirt was a genuine monomania. The English 
Handbook of Etiquette, which describes her mel- 


_ancholy history, says, that at first she was only 


over-scrupulous. At dinner she would minutely 
inspect her plate, and if she saw the slightest 
speck uponit, would send for another She would 
then turn the napkin round and round, and exam- 
ine every corner, often leaving the table because 
she thought she was not served properly in this 
respect. At last she believed that she saw dirt in 
everything. She and everything around her par- 
took of the general taint. She could not be clean 
enough, and at last became mad and died. 
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WILLIAM LYON MACKENZIE. 








Wm. Lyon Mackenzie was the great agitator 
and leader in the Canadian rebellion in 1837. 
Failing in his enterprise, chiefly because Canada 
was not ripe enough for the change, he was 
obliged to flee to save himself from governmental 
penalties of halter or perpetual transportation. 
He came to New York, and spent twelve years, 
during which time the change of public sentiment 
in Canada was such that he was inyited to return, 
and not only was he elected 2 member of Parlia- 
ment, but a subscription was started, and ten 
thousand dollars raised and presented to Mr. 
Mackenzie as a token of regard, and also as some 
remuneration for his loss of time and property in 
the liberal cause. This money he has invested as 
a foundation to lean on in the evening of life. 

He was born in Scotland during the latter part 
of the last century, and coming early to Canada, 
he grew up in a love of the largest political lib- 
erty, which ripened into the rebellion of 1837. 
He now, as formerly, is alive with patriotic fire, 
and though verging on threescore and ten, he 
publishes a spirited paper, ‘‘ Mackenzie’s Toronto 
Weekly Message.” His great idea is the annex- 
ation of Canada and the United States, asa means 
of benefit to both countries. He ever has been in 
advance of his age. In ’37 his foremost thought 
was by his government called treason. Fifteen 
years after, that treason had ripened into patriot- 
ism, which in his person was rewarded with pub- 
lic office and trust. Now he advocates annexation 
to the American Union, and may wait less than 
fifteen years for that thought to ripen into re- 
ality. As a writer and speaker, and in con- 
versation, Mr. Mackenzie is easy, pointed, posi- 
tive, witty, wise, quaint, racy, piquant, and very 
entertaining. He says what he believes without 
stint, fear, or favor. His criticisms are sharp and 
fearless, and he talks of men and measures with 
much the same assurance and independence as a 
cat handles half-grown kittens. 

The organization of Mr. Mackenzie is peculiar. 
His head is twenty-four inches in circumference, 
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PORTRAIT OF WILLIAM LYON MACKENZIE. 
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newspapers, owing to the 
extent of their resources, 
and the patronage of power 
and of party, would as a 
thing of course far surpass 
political weeklies in size and 
in the quantity of reading 
matter ; yet, that the advice 
and opinions of an old 
friend, whom you upheld 
till be had retired from the 
legislature, and has now 
become the senior or oldest 
editor of any existing news- 
paper all over the North 
American Colonies, would 
continue to be welcomed 
once a week at many a hap- 
py fireside, during the few 
months or years yet left 
him to work; believing, 
also, that although the Mes- 
sage is not large, it may 
often prove a check upon 
plausible error, a warning 
against plausible politicians 
and their selfish schemes, 
and always (as heretofore) 
an earnest advocate of liber- 
ty and progress, and what- 
ever will conduce to the 
growth of Canada in integ- 
rity, intelligence, and in- 


\ 





while his body is comparatively small, since he is 
but five feet five inches in height, and weighs only 
about 150 pounds. His temperament is very ac- 
tive and excitable, and he lives chiefly through 
the brain and nervous system. He is eminently 
an agitator, a critic, and a fault-finder. His Com- 
bativeness is large; hence he is ready to attack 
that which he disapproves, and thus stirs up and 
excites people; and having a large intellectual 
development, he looks ahead, lives in advance of 
the time, criticises and ridicules effete institutions 
and whatever he regards as unsound in idea, law, 
or usage. 

We add his “‘ Appeal to the People of Upper 
Canada,” on behalf of his paper, ‘‘ the Message,” 
written in December last. This will give the 
reader an idea of his characteristic spirit, and 
also a glance at his career. 


** APPEAL TO THE PEOPLE OF UPPEB CANADA. 


‘We are on the eve of 1860; and having been 
defeated in my long-cherished design of agitating 
for political independence in Britain by well- 
known, insurmountable obstacles, I at once fell 
back, in June last, upon the press. Knowing 
that my personal experience in your affairs ex- 
tended over a period of forty years; that many 
remembered with kindly feelings that I had often 
as-isted in promoting measures for the general 
good, and in checking proceedings that would 
have been strongly injurious; that I had been the 
personal friend and often the adviser of large 
numbers of our old inhabitants; that I had, asa 
public servant, been faithful to your interest, 
often suffering heavy privations and p-rsecutions 
for your sake; and believing, that although daily 





dustry. I now appeal to you 
to extend its circulation, by taking this subscrip- 
tion list promptly among your neighbors, and 
urging them, as I now do, to send in their names. 

“‘T never liked the management of any news- 
paper, and when I undertook it first in May, 1824, 
I had to employ riders to carry my numbers 
round the country; there was not one post-office 
for twenty-five now; the people were few and 
scattered far apart; payments were (as now) 
slow, and often neglected altogether ; but I liked 
the cause I advocated in truth and hopefulness, 
the rights of the many. I feel warm and hearty 
in that good cause still. Thousands of miles have 
I traveled among you lecturing; tons upon tons 
of documents useful to all did [spread among you 
in an era when [ could better afford it than now. 
I have ever opposed Land Monopoly, Habitual 
Intemperance, Tariffs to discourage our Home 
Industry, heavy Debt, Executive Profligacy and 
Waste, and every measure calculated to hinder 
the well-being of mankind. My votes, registered 
in your legislative journals since 1828, vouch for 
me—Slavery, as it exists in the States especially, 
I have ever abhorred. 


**T appeal to this generation whether, at a mo- 
ment of doubt and difficulty like the present, my 
humble voice ought to be silenced by finance. 
Wealth I have not cared for; offices in a colony 
are little to my taste ; but ought I to be crushed 
by faction because I can not descend to bea the 
mere parasite of ambitious partisans and of plausi- 
ble schemes, to keep or place party hacks in posi- 
tions where they may do more mischief to Can- 
ada. Inever liked the Union of 1840, and have 
not a particle of faith in Mr. Galt’s proposition. 
adopted at the Convention held here last month, 
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of entering into a still stronger and far more 
costly league with French Canada, to uphold 
three, or five, or more governments. Would it 
give us a wider market, free for sale or purchase ? 
Would it bring back the tide of immigration ? 
Would it lessen the odious tariff that now presses 
heavy on Canada? Would it not increase our 
public debt, and check reform and progress? 
Has the experience of the last nineteen years 
made a closer union with the hierarchy of Rome, 
and a people alien to us in feelings, language, 
manners, and origin, more desirable? My views 
on such questions are fully expressed in an Al- 
manac for 1860, 

«* You would not like to see the man who was 
so often sent to assist in making laws for you— 
sent from York, Ontario, Peel, Haldimand,’ the 
first elective magistrate ever sworn into office in 
Canada—made a dependent on faction, and on its 
mouthpiece. I never have been so shackled, and 
I urge upon you to assist in making my newspa- 
per pay (which it does not), by increasing its sub- 
scription list. Do not tell me ‘the times are hard,’ 
for if certain others of your public servants bad 
voted with me the wicked bills that have done 
much evil to Canada, its prosperity would not 
have probably failed. This request is made to 
liberals only. 

‘‘ Of the manner in whish the Message is got 
up I say nothing. With those of you who know 
what I have done and euffered since 1820, the 
wonder might be that energy enough is left me to 
conduct a public journal. 

“©T never have been, never will be, neutral on 
any great issue that may come before the coun- 
try. So long as I wield a pen, it shall be for 
freedom, truth, and justice in mercy. 

‘¢ Europe is like a volcano, ready to pour forth 
its lava. North America is convulsed, by means 
of that accursed Slavery which English Statesmen 
forced upon her old colonies, and out of which 
English traders made fortunes, as slave-ship own- 
ers; France shows the will to war with Britain ; 
India bears her bonds uneasily ; China is intend- 
ed for a period of foreign bondage; Canada seeks 
relief from many burdens; Austria clings to popes 
and emperors; Italy is kept down by priestly 
power and foreign bayonets. 

«Some say the Message was at one time irreg- 
ular in its issues; if you but knew how many are 
indebted to it, and the way in which its editor is 
paid by some, you would wonder that in defiance 
of party leaders and their elastic principles, it ex- 
ists at all. Not that I believe I have lost public 
confidence, for who have you elected so often to 
offices in your gift? Who have you provided 
with such a generous homestead donation? AllI 
could do to prove gratitude I have done; and as 
spiritual guides are essential in the mighty con- 
cerns of eternity, surely temporal affairs need 
advisers also; who ought to be upheld on the vol- 
untary principle, in a pecuniary independence, 
while influencing the people and their rulers, 
thrcugh reason and argument, 


«The views I advocate may bring personal dis- 
couragement and proscription. with poor supplies, 
to the sincere editur. When they are about to pre- 
vail, however, many «f those who now oppose and 
even mock the real friends of freedom, will be the 
foremost and mst successful in the race after pe- 
cuniary rewards. W. L. Mackenzie. 

“Toronto, Dec, 24, 1°59.” 
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PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY, 
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PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER.* 


You have inherited your temperament and 
physical constitution, to a great extent, from 
your mother, and you have her strong peculiari- 
ties of disposition. You bave considerable of the 
masculine as connected with your will, pride, in- 
dependence, positiveness, and force of character ; 
but you harmonize with your mother in sympa- 
thy, intuition, social affection, and nearly all the 
gentler elements of human nature You are un- 
doubtedly from a long-lived, hardy family — re- 
markably tough on the father’s side, and of un- 
common vitality on the mother’s. Both branches 
of the family are long-lived. Your mother’s fam- 
ily get fat as they get older, and your father’s 
hard and wrinkled toward the last. 

You are knowa among your business acquaint- 
ances for uncommon energy and straightforward- 
ness; for bringing everything to a focus as soon 
as may be. You are also known for a tendency 
to conquer difficulties and overcome obstacles, 
And those of your friends who can get your posi- 
tive word of promise rely upon its fulfillment as 
confidently as they would upon an eclipse that 
had been predicted by a Mitchell. 

Among the social group, you are known for 
great cordiality and pliability, especially toward 
the young and the feminine. You would make a 
first-rate family physician, because you would be 
popular among the women and children, Youare 
naturally interested in schools and in the devel- 
opment of the rising generation. 

You are patriotic—are fond of home and home 
associations. Your idea of riches takes form in 
a fine home, in all its convenient and elegant ap- 
p»intmenats — not in bank stocks or Western land 
speculations—but first and mainly in that which 
constitutes the home —the table, the library, the 
horse, the chickens, and children. Nor do you 
forget the wife—you almust worship woman. 

You are not vindictive, though you have thor- 
oughness and executive force; but this is more 
the result of a steady, strong will than of mere 


persistency. You are neither extra cautious in, 


action nor circumspect in speech. You generally 
stride right on to the accomplishment of that 
which you do; your first impulse is to go straight, 
though you may sometimes take a course of indi- 
rection when you think it expedient, 





* Messrs. Fowter anp Weiis—At the suggestion of 
my fri-nd Colonel Thorpe, I entered your office uuherald- 
ed and unknown, and had a phrenological examination 
of my head made by Mr. N. Sizer. My friends who have 
read the diagnosis of the case, as made by Mr. 8., have 
beeo sv struck with its marvelous fidelity, and Iam my- 
self so astounded at the truthfulness of the representa'ion, 
even to my defects of character, that I feel that I should 
not do justice either to myself or the science of Phrenol- 
ogy (ia woich I have hitherto had no more than a vague, 
shudowy sort of koowledge or belief), did I not make 
some expression of opiniou upon your examination. Itis 
prowounced by my family und friends, and I certainly 
believe it to be myself, as correct a delinestion of my 
trai s of character as it is possible to give. 

I do not write this note of acknowiedgment for publi- 
cation, but you are at liberty to make such use of it as you 
please, if you thiuk it will in any way advance the science 
of which you are such able and fuithful expovents. I 
have been almost a skeptic in Phrenology, but candor 
compels me to say now— I believe.” 

Very traly yours, W. J. A. Foire. 
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You value property only 
as it is useful, and if you 
had a fixed income to supply 
your wants, as an individ- 
ual you would be satirfied ; 
then you would cultivate 
literature, would travel, 
study sciences, or whatever 
other culture you desired 
to follow out. This money- 
making as a business is 
rather irksome to you; and 
in your pursuit you forget 
the dollar in the effurt to- 
ward the accomplishment of 
success, 


not fail to evoke an enthu- 7% 
siasm among the people by Wf 
an appeal to their sense of Uf j 
duty to God. But you feel 
it difficult to accept any- 


in natural religion—in loy- 
ing and serving God because 7: 
he is a common father of the 
race. You reverence what- 
ever is ancient: you know 
what ‘‘ woodman, spare that 
tree,” means, and would 
value a relationship to men 
of renown and integrity, 

You have strong sympathy and kindness - find 
it difficult to read aloud any touching paasage, es- 
pecially a domestic scene where a child is in- 
volved. As a speaker you could play upon the 
element of sympathy in others by exciting it in 
yourself; and if a lawyer, and there were any- 
thing in a case to call out sympathetic tenderness, 
you would be sure to find it. But at the same 
time you have the desire and capacity to whip 
scoundrelism and castigate rascality ‘‘ naked 
through the world.” 

You have a natural taste for the study of mind 
and an intuitive judgment of character, and if 
you follow this first judgment you will rarely 
have occasion to modify your opinions, and you 
miss it when you go contrary to your first impres- 
sions of character. A man’s character is always 
outlined to your judgment the first ten minutes 
you talk with him. 


PORT 


You have a talent for discrimination, for sifting 
the precious from the vile—the appropriate from 
the inappropriate — the chaff from the wheat. 
When you are really wrought up you have a con- 
densed and vigorous power of statement, and 
when you have laid a case out in your best style, 
the audience or jury understand it as clearly as 
language can make it. 


You can never do anything until you get a plan 
in your mind. You find it difficult to drop down 
into a subject and work without order. Still, in 
many respects, you seem to be lacking in order. 
You sometimes find it difficult to individualize 
things because your sight is short; but when 
things are recognized you sift them thoroughly. 

You enjoy pictures, colors, and the beauties of 
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nature and art, and would make an excellent judge 
of artistic productions, especiaily of fine engrav- 
ings where form is developed by light and shade. 
Your Individuality is hardly large enough, 
hence you frequently fail to recognize «t a glance 
those whom you have known before. If you go 
into a museum you want to examine one thing at 
a time; are more likely to be thorough in a few 
things than to give a casual examination to many. 
Your arguments generally have a practical 
handle, and your chain of discussion a practical 
hook to connect it with common life. You have 
an eye for mechanism, but you have not patience 
to manipulate. You like the daguerreotype be- 
cause it lays the foundation and puts on the fin- 
ishing touch at a single effort. Whatever process 
suits you, is adhered to until it is accomplished. 


You are known for criticism, for intuition, knowl- 
edge of character, sympathy, respect and rever- 
ence, determination, pride, independence, and 
strong impulses, and your character is centralized 
on this class of faculties, You are known also for 
an intense individualism or selfhood. You leanon 
yourself, not other people. What you are you 
want to be on your own account, without depend- 
ing upon others. 


You ought to have more faith, more power to 
imitate, more economy, more Secretiveness and 
policy, and perhaps a trifle more of Combative- 
ness and Destructiveness. If you were a magis- 
trate, the weeping wife or the memory of the 
man’s children would be likely to unbend your 
determination and make you lean too far on mer- 
cy’sside. But in the heat of the trial you could 
pursue a criminal to conviction. Your mind 
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would be better balanced if you had a little more 
lemon-juice with the saccharine. Men who wish 
to control you, if they are wise, never put on airs 
of authority and try to drive you. They appeal 
to your sympathy and carry their point. 

Your Language is large, and you do not need a 
written preparation. Your best things are said 


upon the spur of the moment, and when you have. 


once uttered a thought under this inspiration, you 
can never better it without rubbing off its edge. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
BY T. B. THORPE. 

The subject of this memoir is a brilliant illus- 
tration of the difficulty which men of character 
often experience in getting into a position in life 
suited to their natural abilities. Mr. Fuller was 
undoubtedly designed by nature for a lawyer, 
and his rapid success in that profession would 
seem to indicate that his earliest proclivities 
would have been in that direction. Ever restless, 
and impelled by a strong mind and self-sustain- 
ing will, he seems to have adopted various kinds 
of inconsistent pursuits, all the while conscious 
that he was out of his proper place. The result 
has been that Mr. Fuller, though still a young 
man, has an experience of adventure which 
seldom falls to the lot of those who have nearly 
reached the end of a long and eventful life. 

His ancestors were of the energetic and enter- 
prising race of the Puritans, and if he does not 
date from the time of the fields of Cressy and 
Agincourt, he is intimately associated with the 
equally honorable founders of New England. 
The earliest representative of his family in Massa- 
chusetts was a minister, whose character and 
abilities were marked in his day, and which shed 
a luster upon the good name and fame of his de- 
scendants. From the sturdy race whence he 
sprung, he inherited not only a superior mind, 
but a robust constitution probably never sur- 
passed. His grandfather died at the age of 
eighty-nine from an accident; was a hale and 
hearty man, and apparently had in store many 
years of active life. His father, who was a sea- 
faring man, was drowned at the age of sixty- 
seven, in the vigor of middle age, while his 
mother is now living at the ripe age of seventy, 
and can accomplish more work than most any 
young woman of the present generation. 

Mr. Fuller was born April 8th 1822, in Boston, 
in whose common schools he was educated, and 
he is an excellent example of the thoroughness 
with which the rudimental branches of education 
are there taught. He graduated at the Public, 
High, and Latin schools of his native city, and 
afterward entered Harvard University, and both 
there and at school was always at the head of his 
class and bore away the first prizes for scholar- 
ship and character. At the age of eighteen, in 
accordance with the custom of a Yankee boy, he 
was thrown upon his own resources. His father’s 
calling naturally throwing him into the company 
of an adventurous class of people, he concluded 
he would “‘go abroad.” Without any specific 
purpose, he traveled extensively in Europe and 
in this country before attaining his majority, and 
so infatuated was he with the sea, that he then 
shipped on board of a whaler as a foremast hand, 
in which capacity he distinguished himself in the 
performance of the most daring acts of duty, and 
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protected the sailors on board of his own and 
other ships from the brutality of ignorant and 
unprincipled officers. In the “ watches below,” 
he would read to his shipmates from instructive 
books, and to the utter astonishment of the 
officers, would occasionally interlard his colloquial 
yarns with Latin quotations. During this voyage 
he circumnavigated the globe and visited most of 
the ports and islands of the Pacific. Returned 
from this rough experience, his mind craving a 
more intellectually active life than the ocean af- 
forded, he conceived that the West offered in- 
ducements to satisfy his ambition, and settled in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Characteristic of most all 
of our self-made men, he signalized his advent in 
this new field of labor by teaching school, which 
honorable and useful employment he abandoned 
for the onerous duties of a steamboat clerk on the 
Western Lakes. Here he frequently distinguished 
himself by discharging the duties not only of 
clerk, but captain, mate, deck-hand and ladies’ 
man, and occasionally showed by his discipline on 
the lower deck that the sympathy he expressed for 
“poor Jack” partook largely of sentimentality. 


His mind gradually developed, and his next 
phase in life was as editor of the Milwaukee 
Sentinel, at that time the leading Whig news- 
paper in the Northwest. Gen. Rufus King, son 
of President Charles King, of Columbia College, 
was his partner and co-editor. During this period, 
as a representative of his newspaper, he traveled 
extensively in different States of the Union, and 
spent a winter in Washington; and his remarks 
upon the public men and policy of the day, as 
correspondent of his own paper, attracted marked 
attention, As an evidence of the distinguished 
consideration in which he was held by his party, 
the administration of Gen. Taylor appointed him 
a purser in the navy. In consequence of the 
recklessness which at that time characterized his 
disposition, he declined the appointment, and dis- 
posed of his interest in the Sentinel, deeming 
that the newly opened gold-fields of California 
were especially suited to his adventurous nature. 
In common with many others, he found that 
‘‘distance lent enchantment to the view,” and 
the result was a series of adventures, of small 
triumphs and large misfortunes, which in the 
hands of a Marryatt or Cooper would have afford- 
ed material for innumerable volumes of graphic 
interest. He three times visited California: once 
around the Horn, once across the Isthmus, and 
once over the plains, returning home by way of 
Panama, Nicaragua, and Mexico. Several of his 
adventures from his own pen, striking and peril- 
ous in their nature, have embellished the pages of 
some of our best periodicals and magazines. 
While in California he edited a newspaper, and 
was “smart enough to keep a hotel,” which last 
employment can only be appreciated by those who 
lived in the Golden State soon after the discovery 
of its auriferous treasures. Possessed with the 
impression that he had not reached his true posi- 
tion, he finally found himself in the city of New 
York, the head-quarters of enterprise and intelli- 
gence, where he soon formed an association with 
Col. Hiram Fuller, in the editorial management of 
the Mirror, and was subsequently connected with 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, of which 
he was associate editor for the first two years of 
its publication. 
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The nomination of Col. Fremont for the Presi- 
dency, and his intimate personal acquaintance with 
that distinguished gentleman, inspired Mr. Fuller 
with a warm political enthusiasm; and in that 
exciting canvass he was one of the most efficient 
and practically useful stump speakers of the cam- 
paign. His success as a popular orator had de- 
termined him to enter upon the practice of law, 
in which course he was cordially sustained by his 
friends, who predicted for him eminent success. 

Mr. Fuller’s mind was now matured. The in- 
fluence which he exerted over the masses as a 
public speaker developed a latent power of which 
he had heretofore been himself unconscious. He 
resumed his long neglected law studies, and soon 
found in these so many new charms which were in 
consonance with his tastes and feelings, that he ex- 
pressed gratification that he was not incumbered 
with the onerous responsibilities incident to an 
office, and that what seemed to him at one time a 
severe loss, was only a temporary embarrassment, 
and has proved to be a permanent advantage. In- 
stead of being a‘ scurvy politician,” he is now one 
of the most promising men of the New York bar. 

In 1857 he commenced his practice, and almost 
immediately received a lucrative offer from 
Horace H. Day to be his special attorney, and 
entered at once upon the difficult practice of the 
famous India-rubber litigation and other patent 
causes. It was now that Mr. Fuller and his 
friends discovered that the vicissitudes of his pre- 
vious career, that the traveler, the sailor before 
the mast, the hotel keeper in California, the clerk 
on the Western steamboat, and the professional 
editor, had all been tutoring his mind with knowl- 
edge of men and the ways of the world, which, 
joined with the discipline of the legal profession, 
gave him an invincible power. He seemed intui- 
tively to comprehend what was needed to en- 
lighten a judge, or gain the support or sympathy 
of a jury. Under his treatment the complicated 
manufacture of India-rubber was explained in the 
court-room with a precision and clearness rarely 
before attained, and the result has been that he 
has succeeded in every patent litigation in which 
he has been engaged, and in every State in which 
he has tried a case. 

The consolidation of India-rubber interests, 
withdrew a large amount of business from the 
courts, and Mr. Fuller finding that his time, here- 
tofore occupied with a specialty, would be but 
partially employed, very judiciously selected for 
a partner Leon Abbott, Esq., who for many years 
had been engaged in the successful prosecution of 
As a prominent evidence 
of the appreciation in which they are held by liti- 
gants in large and responsible cases, they have 
been selected to prosecute the Great Eastern for 
infringing an American patent. This case involves 
some of the most delicate questions of internationay 
law that can affect great commercial nations. 

To perfect health Mr. Fuller adds legal acumen, 
great executive ability, an adamantine will, and 
an unflagging energy. Mr. Fuller’s theory in the 
practice of law is, that legal success depends 


upon judicious and untiring effort on the part of 
the attorney for his client, and that that lawyer 
achieves the greatest success at the bar who not 
only presents the Jaw to the court in the most 
clear and concise manner, but who also elucidates 
his case by felicitous illustrations drawn from the 
incidents of every-day life. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE THIRTY-EIGHT.] 

may be divided into three classes: First, those whose dispositions nat- 
urally accord, and who, consequently, are happy; secondly, those in 
whom there are some feelings in harmony, but many in discord, and 
who are in the medium state between happiness and misery ; and, 
thirdly, those between whose dispositions there are irreconcilable dif- 
ferences, and who are, in consequence, altogether unhappy in each 
other’s society. 

Paley’s views, if applied to persons who are bordering on the middle 
line of like and dislike toward each other, would be sound. ‘To hold 
up to such persons extreme difficulty or impossibility in obtaining a dis- 
solution of the marriage tie, will present them with motives to cultivate 
those feelings in which they agree; while to offer them easy means of 
terminating it, might lead to a reckless aggravation of their quarrels. 
But this is only one class, and their case does not exhaust the question. 
Where the union is really accordant in nature, the facility of undoing 
it will not alter its character, nor produce the desire to destroy the 
happiness which it engenders. Where it is irremediably unsuitable 
and unhappy, the sacrifice of the parties will not mend their own con- 
dition; and as the happy are safe in the attractions of a reciprocal af- 
fection, the only persous who can be said to be benefited by the exam- 
ple of the inseparability of the wretched, are the class of waverers to 
whom I have alluded. [ humbly think that nature has attached not a 
few penalties to the dissolution of the marriage tie, which may have 
some effect on this class; and that these, aided by proper legal impedi- 
ments to the fulfillment of their caprices, might render the restraints 
on them sufficient, without calling for the absolute sacrifice of their 
completely unhappy brethren for the supposed public good. 

Such a conclusion is greatly strengthened by the consideration that 
the dispositions of children are determined, in an important de- 
gree, by the predominant dispositions of the parents, and that to pre- 
vent the separation of wretched couples is to entail misery on the offt- 
spring, not only by the influence of example, but by the transmission 
of ill-constituted brains—which is the natural result of the organs of the 
lower feelings being maintained, by dissension, in a state of constant 
activity in their parents. 

The argument that an indissoluble tie presents motives to the exercise 
of grave reflection before marriage, might be worthy of some consider- 
ation, if persons contemplating that state possessed adequate means of 
rendering reflection successful; but while the law permits matrimonial 
unions at ages when the parties are destitute of foresight (in Scotland, 
in males at 14, and in females at 12), and while the system of moral and 
intellectual education pursued in this country furnishes scarcely one 
sound element of information to guide the judgment in its choice, the 
argument is a mockery at once of reason and of human suffering. It 
appears to me that until mankind shall be instructed in the views which 
Iam now advocating (in so far as experience shall prove them to be 
sound), and shall be trained to venerate them as institutions of nature, 
and to practice them in their conduct, they will not possess adequate 
means of acting rationally and successfully in forming marriages. 
While sources of error encompass them on every side, they ought not 
to be deprived of the possibility of escaping from the pit into which they 
may have inadvertently fallen ; and not only divorce for infidelity to the 
marriage vow, but dissolution of marriage by voluntary consent, under 
proper restrictions, and after due deliberation, should be permitted.* 

Having now considered the general subject of marriage, I proceed 
to make some remarks on the duties of parents to their children. 








* The Revised Statutes of Massachusetts (Chap. 76, Sec. 5) permit divorce “ for adul- 
tery, or defect in either party, or when either of them is sentenced to confinement to hard 
labor in the § tate Prison, or in any jail or house of correction, for the term of life, or for 
seven years or more ; and no pardon granted to the party so sentenced, after a divorce 
for that cause, shall restore the party to his or her conjugal rights,” This last is a just 
and humane provision ; for it is calculated for the relief of the innocent partner of a con- 
firmed criminal. When will the law of England contain a similar enactment? The 
class which makes the laws in Britain is not that which supplies criminals to jails or 
penal colonies, and it is often long before the mere dictates of humanity and justice 
prompt them to relieve an inferior order from an evil, the pressure of which is not ex- 
perienced by themselves 
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Their first duty is to transmit sound constitutions, bodily and mental, 
to their offspring ; and this can be done only by their possessing sound 
constitutions themselves, and living in habitual observance of the natural 
laws. Having already treated of this duty in discussing the constitution 
of marriage, I shall not here revert to it. It is of high importance ; be- 
cause, if great defects be inherent in children at birth, a life of suffer- 
ing is entailed on them: the iniquities of the fathers are truly visited 
on the children, to the third or fourth generation, of those who hate 
God by disobeying his commandments written in their frames. The 
empirical condition of medical science is one great cause of the neglect 
of the organic Jaws in marriage. Not only do medical men generally 
abstain from warning ill-constituted individuals against marrying, but 
many of them deliberately form unions themselves, which, on well-as- 
certained physiological principles, can not fail to transmit feebleness, 
disease, and suffering to their own children. It is sufficient here to 
disapprove of the selfishness of those who, for their own gratification, 
knowingly bring into the world beings by whom life can not fail to be 
regarded as a burden. 

In the next place, parents are bound by the laws of nature to sup- 
port, educate, and provide for the welfare and happiness of their chil- 
dren. The foundation of this duty is laid in the constitution of the 
mind. Philoprogenitiveness, acting along with Benevolence, gives the 
impulse to its performance, and Veneration and Conscientiousness in- 
vest it with all the sanctions of moral and religious obligation. When 
these faculties are adequately possessed, there is in parents a strong 
and never slumbering desire to promote the real advantage of their off- 
spring; and in such cases, only intellectual enlightenment and pecuni- 
ary resources are wanting to insure its complete fulfillment. Neglect 
of, or indifference to, this duty, is the consequence of deficiency either 
in Philoprogenitiveness, in the moral organs, or in both; and the con- 
duct of individuals thus unfavorably constituted should not be charged 
against human nature as a general fault. 

The views of Mr. Malthus on population may be adverted to in con- 
nection with the duty of parents to support their families. Stated sim- 
ply, they are these: The productive powers of healthy, well-fed, well- 
lodged, and well-clothed human beings are naturally so great, that fully 
two children will be born for every person who will die within a given 
time ; and as a generation lasts about 30 years, at the end of that period 
the population will of course be doubled. In point of fact, in the cir- 
cumstances here enumerated, population is observed actually to double 
itself in twenty-five years. This rate of increase takes place in the 
newly settled and healthy States of North America, independently of 
immigration. To become aware of the effects which this power of 
increase would produce in a country of circumscribed territory, like 
Great Britain, we need resort only to a very simple calculation. If, 
for example, Britain in 1800 had costained 12 millions of inhabitants, 
and this-rate of increase had taken place, the population in 1825 would 
have amounted to 24 millions; in 1850 it would amount to 48 millions; 
in 1875 to 96 millions; in 1900 to 192 millions; and in 1925 to 384 
millions ; and so on, always doubling every twenty-five years. Now 
Malthus maintained that food can not be made to increase in the same 
proportion; we can not extend the surface of Britain, for nature has 
fixed its limits; and no skill or labor will suffice to augment the pro- 
ductive powers of the soil in a ratio doubling every twenty-five years. 
As the same power of increase exists in other countries, similar obser- 
vations are applicable to them. He, therefore, drew the conclusion, 
that human beings (in the absence of adequate means of emigration, 
and of procuring food from foreign countries) should restrain their pro- 
ductive powers, by the exercise of their moral and intellectual faculties ; 
in other words, should not marry until they are in possession of suffi- 
cient means to maintain and educate a family; and he added, that if 
this rule were generally infringed, and the practice of marrying early 
and exerting the powers of reproduction to their full extent became 
common, in a densely peopled country, Providence would check the 
increase by premature deaths, resulting from misery and starvation. 

This doctrine has been loudly declaimed against; but its merits may 
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be easily analyzed. The domestic affections are powerful, and come 
early into play, apparently to afford a complete guarantee against ex- 
tinction of the race; but along with them, we have received moral 
sentiments and intellect, bestowed for the evident purpose of guiding 
and restraiving them, so as to lead them to their best and most perma- 
nent enjoyments. Now, what authority is there from nature for 
maintaining that these affections alone are entitled to emancipation from 
moral restraint and intellectual guidance ; and that they have a right to 
pursue their own gratification from the first moment of their energetic 
existence to the last, if only the marriage vow shall have been taken 
and observed? [see no foundation in reason for this view. From the 
imperfections of our moral education we have been led to believe that, 
if a priest solemnize a marriage, and the vow of fidelity be observed, 
there is no sin, although there may be imprudence or misfortune, in 
rearing a family for whom we are unable to provide. But if we believe 
in the natural Jaws, as institutions of the Creator, we shall be satisfied 
that there is great sin in such conduct. We know that nature has 
given us strong desires for property, and has fired us with ambition, the 
love of splendor, and other powerful longings; yet no rational person 
argues that these desires may, with propriety, be gratified when we 
have not the means of legitimately doing so; or that any ecclesiastical 
ceremony or dispensation can then render such gratification allowable. 
Why, then, should the domestic affections form an exception to the 
universal rule of moral guidance and restraint ? 

Mr. Sadler, a writer on this subject, argues, that marriages naturally 
become less prolific as the population becomes more dense, and that in 
this way the consequences predicted by Malthus are prevented. But 
this is trifling with the question; for the very misery of which Malthus 
speaks is the cause of the diminished rate of increase. This diminu- 
tion may be owing either to fewer children being born, or to more 
dying early, in a densely than in a thinly peopled country or district. 
The causes why fewer children are born in densely peopled countries 
are easily traced; some parents, finding subsistence difficult of attain- 
ment, practice moral restraint and marry late; others who neglect this 
precaution are, by the competition inseparable from that condition, op- 
pressed with cares and troubles, whereby the fruitfulness of marriage 
is diminished—but these are instances of misery attending on a dense 
state of population. Again, it is certain that in such circumstances the 
mortality of children is greater ; but this also is the result of the con- 
fined dwellings, imperfect nutrition, depressed energies, and care and 
anxiety which, through competition, afflict many parents in that social 
condition. If the opponents of Malthus could show that there is a law 
of nature by which the productiveness of marriage is diminished in 
proportion to the density of the population, without an increase of 
misery, they would completely refute his doctrine. 
they can not do. 


This, however, 
A healthy couple, who marry at a proper age, and 
live in comfort and plenty, are able to rear as numerous and vigorous a 
family in the county of Edinburgh, which is densely peopled, as in the 
thinly inhabited county of Ross. Mr. Malthus, therefore, does well in 
bringing the domestic affections, equally with our other faculties, under 
the control of the moral and intellectual powers. 

A reflected light of the intentions of nature in regard to man may 
frequently be obtained by observing the lower animals. Almost all the 
lower creatures have received powers of increasing their numbers far 
beyond the voids made by death in the form of natural decay. If we 
consider the enormous numbers of sheep, cattle, fowls, hares, and 
other creatures, in the prime of life, that are annually slaughtered for 
human sustenance, and recollect that the stock of those existing is 
never diminished, we shall perceive that if every one of these animals 
which is produced were allowed to live and propagate, in a very few 
years a general desolation, through scarcity of food, would overtake 
them all, It is intended that these creatures should be put to death, 
and used as food. Now man, in 80 far as he is an organized being, 
closely resembles these creatures, and in the instincts in question he is 
constituted exactly as they are. But he has obtained the gift of reason, 
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like the animals, he is invited to increase his means of subsistence by 
his skill and industry, and to restrain his domestic affectious by his 
higher powers of morality and reflection, whenever he reaches the 
limits of his food. As the mental organs may be enlarged or diminished 
in the course of generations by habitual exercise or restraint, it is prob- 
able that, in a densely peopled and highly cultivated nation, the organs 
of the domestic affections may diminish in size and activity, and that a 
less painful effort may then suffice to resirain them than is at present 
necessary, when the world is obviously young, and capable of con- 
taining vastly more inhabitants than it yet possesses. 

The next duty of parents is, to preserve the life and health of their 
children after birth, and to place them in circumstances calcalated to 
develop favorably their physical and mental powers. It is painful to 
contemplate the extent to which buman ignorance and wickednes 
cause this duty to be neglected. ‘A hundred years ago,” says Dr. A. 
Combe, ‘*when the pauper infants of London were received and 
brought up in the workhouses, amid impure air, crowding, and want 
of proper food, not above one in twenty-four lived to be a year old; so 
that out of 2,900 annually received into them, 2.690 died. But when 
the conditions of health came to be a little better understood, and an 
act of Parliament was obtained obliging the parish officers to send the 
infants to nurse in the country, this frightful mortality was reduced to 
450, instead of 2,600! In 1781, when the Dublin Lying-in Hospital 
was imperfectly ventilated, ‘every sixth child died within nine days 
after birth, of convulsive disease; and after means of thorough ventilation 
had been adopted, the mortality of infants, within the same time, in 
five succeeding years, was reduced to nearly one in twenty.’ Even 
under private and maternal care, the mortality of infants is extraordi- 
nary. ‘Itappears from the London bills of mortality, that between a 
fourth and a fifth of all the infants baptized die within the first two 
years of their existence. This extraordinary result is not a part of 
the Creator’s designs; it does not occur in the case of the lower ani- 
mals, and must therefore have causes capable of removal.”* It is the 
punishment of gross ignorance and neglect of the organic laws. Before 
birth, the infant lives in a temperature of 98, being that of the mother: 
at birth it is suddenly ushered into the atmosphere of a cold climate ; 
and among the poorer classes through want, and among the richer 
through ignorance or inattention, it is often left very inadequately 
protected against the effects of this sudden change. In the earlier 


stages of infancy. improper food, imperfect ventilation, deficient clean- 
liness. and want of general attention, consign many to the grave ; while 
in childhood and youth. great m:schief to health and life are often oc- 
casioned by direct infringements of the organic laws. In a family 
which I knew well, two sons, of promisiog constitutions, had slept du- 
ring the years of youth in a very small bed-closet, with a window con- 
sisting of a single pane of glass, which was so near to the bed that. it 
could never be opened with safety to their lungs during the night. 
Breathing the atmosphere of so small an apartment, for seven or eight 
hours in succession, directly tended to bring down the vigor of their 
respiratory organs, and to injure the tone of their whole systems. The 
effect of this practice was to prepare the lungs to yield to the first un- 
favorable influence to which they might be exposed; and accordingly, 
when such occurred, both fell victims to pulmonary disease. Similar 
cases are abundant; and the ignorance which is the root of the evil is 
the more fatal, because the erroneous practices which undermine the 
constitution operate slowly and insidiously; and even after the results 
are seen, their causes are neither known nor suspected. For many 
years, a lady known to me was troubled with frequent and severe 
headaches, which she was unable to get rid off; but having been in- 
structed in the functions of the lungs, the constitution of the atmos- 
phere, and the bad effects of improper food and a sedentary life, she 
removed from a very confined bed-room which she had long eccupied, 
to one that was large and airy—she took regular exercise in the open 
air, and practiced discrimination with respect to her food; and after 
these precautions, her general health became good, and headaches 
seldom annoyed her. This improvement Jasted for upward of ten 
years, when a severe domestic calamity overtook her; brought back 
the disordered action of the stomach and head, and consigned her at 
last to a premature grave. 





* Physiology appried to Health and Education, 


[ and instead of being intended to be thinned by the knife and violence, 
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A LADY’S EXAMPLE. 





A youne lady of our acquaintance, in England, 
Miss Carbutt, though well off pecuniarily, feels 
that she must do something, and that she has no 
right to lead a useless life. She bas a great taste 
for teaching as well as the talent for imparting 
knowledge, and she takes these indications of na- 
ture as suggestions of duty. She has, therefore, 
opened a school, and conducts it with as much in- 


terest and faithfulness as if her standing in soci- - 


ety and her means of support depended on her 
success in teaching. 


An aged Quaker lady once said to us that “ the 


- ornaments of the gay world would comfortably 


clothe the poor ;” and we remark that the unoc- 
cupied and wasted talent, time, and knowledge of 
the idle rich would, if properly applied, educate 
every poor and ignorant person in any country ; 
and these same unoccupied rich people would find 
it a new and eminent source of happiness to them- 
selves. The want of something to do, and the con- 


sciousness of not being useful, haye robbed many 
thousands of happiness who had all its conditions 
within their reach. To all then, we say, do some- 
thing! be useful! Imitate our great, munificent 
Father, whose very being, like the sun in the 
heavens, is poured out in ceaseless and limitless 
profusion of good. Nor does he stop to find the 
-clean, the educated. the rich, the happy, the re- 
spectable—but in His boundless mercy bends to 
the neglected, the lowly, and the vicious, to raise 
them up and to do them good. 
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EXTRAORDINARY PERFORMANCE. 
WEIGHT, SIZE, AND ORDER ACTIVE. 








A younc man named Leotard, son of the pro- 
prietor of a gymnastic establishment at Mar- 
seilles, has struck out for himself a new descrip- 
tion of exercise of a most daring character. Three 
trapezes, or pieces of wood about five feet long, 
are suspended from ropes attached to the extrem- 
ities, hung from the roof of the circus—one in the 
center, and the others at about forty feet distance 
at each side. Leotard ascends to a small plat- 
form arranged for him above the place where the 
musicians sit, over the passage for the horses into 
the ring. The trapeze nearest to him being putin 
motion, he catches it as it flies up, and then, afier 
balancing bimse f carefully, seizes it with both 
hands and darts into open space. After flying to 
the utmost extent of the ropes, he comes back 
with the recoil, and alights in safety on the spot 
from which be started. When he has done this 
two or three times, to show that the exercise is 
mere sport to him, he again launches himself into 
mid-air, but not this time to return, as before ; 
for when the trapeze has reached its farthest 
point he suddenly lets go his hold, and, borne 
on by the impetus imparted, seizes the second 
trapeze, which in its turn carries him for- 
ward to the length of its rope, where he again 
quits it, springs to the third trapeze, and borne 


, forward by it, alights on another platform on the 


opposite side of the circus, and in face of that from 
which he had started. It is quite impossible to 
describe the effect produced by this wonderful 
series of verial flights, all effected w.th the most 
perfect nicery and precision. But what fullows is 
still more striking. The performer again seizes 
the third trapeze, and flinging himself forward as 
befure, flies to its farthest limit, aud then quitting 














not leave, but permits it to fly back toward the 
third ; then as it descends, since his back is to- 
ward the trapeze which he quitted the moment 
before, he all at once lets go with both hands, and 
turning in the air, seizes it again in time to meet 
the third, by catching which be again reaches the 
platform. He performs several other feats of an 
equally original character, but the last which he 
effects transcends them all. Once more ascend- 
ing to the platform above the orchestra, be springs 
forward hanging by the hands to the trapeze, and 
quitting it as it approaches the end of its range, 
he gives a summersault in the air, and seizes the 
second trapeze as it descends. When it is consid- 
ered how truly brain, eye, and muscle must re- 
spond to each other in these performances, the 
whole exhibition must. be pronounced one of the 
most extraordinary that bas ever been seen of its 
peculiar description. Leotard, it is said, never 
before appeared in public, but was accustomed to 
go through these feats when instructing the pupils 
at his faiher’s establishment. 





EMPLOYMENT. 


Arter harvest, the dwellers in the country 
usually enjoy a respite from their more arduous 
labors, which many improve by selling books. 
In this way they no’ only find a pleasant and 
profitable occupation, but have an opportunity to 


travel and learn of men and manners from obser- 
vation. 


By the usual public conveyances we are whirled 
so rapidly through the country we can see very 
little of it, and we return from a journey of a 
thousand miles but very little wiser than when 


we started With a few good bovks with which 
to favor purchasers, one need not heed the in 
jnction, to ‘* put money in thy purse,” but can 
set out ona trip through the County or Srare, 
combining pleasure with profit, and return after a 
week, a month, or a year, a wiser and a richer man. 

We have prepared, for the further instruction 
of those desiring to set out on such a tour. a cir- 
cular which will give them m re definitely our 
ideas on the subject, together with a list of val- 
uable, interesting, and popular books, such as 
will prove of ready sale— which circular we shall 
be happy to'send to any address on application. 
Address FowLrer anv WELLS, 308 Broadway, N.Y. 





Corwin THE Buape Poems, and Thoughts in 
Prose. By Crammond Kennedy With an Introduction 
by C. B. Conuat. New York: Derby & Juckson. 
213 pages. 

This first book of the “* Boy Preacher,” of whom every - 
body has heard, is a very creditable affair especially when 
we cousider that many of the poe ics] effusiougs were writ- 
ten when he was but fifeen yeurs of age. We confess our 
surprise tbat the work contains so wuch that 's really ere- 
gant mm coneeption and meritorious in composition, and 
reyard this first effort as an assurance of decided excele 
lence in the future. The work contains a beawiful steel 
engraved likeness of the author, is on the whole hand- 
somely gotten up, and deserves an extended circulation. 


nt TS Err, 


Sewine Macuines.—Whatever tends tol ghten 
physical labor, and especially whatever contributes to les- 
seu the labor of woman, is deserving of our par icular atien- 
tion. This is an age of inventions, and of a!1 the inventions 
of this inventive age none has done so much to emancipate 
woman from the tnraldom of hard Jabor as tne Sewing- 
Machine. So essential have they become that no well- 
organized household is considered complete without one. 
There are many varieties of this household indispensable, 
differing in degrees of merit from first-rate to good-ior- 
nothing. Among the first-rates is classed the Grover & 
Baker Macnine, advertised in ano:her column. We have 
frequently heard it commended by some of our friends 
who have it in use, who seem tu. be firmly convinced that 
it is the best in the world, 
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it, springs to the second, which, however, he does | 


Go Correspondents. 


R. P. C.—I have a strong constitution, am not 
very fleshy, but have an undue amount of blood, which is 
quite oppressive. 

1. What kinds of food are most blood productive, and 
what least? »nd what should be my habits and mode of 
living to diminish this sangvinary tendency ? 

Ans. Your diet should consist chiefly of solid bread and 
fruit; be careful and not over-eat. Take no more drink 
than sctual thirst demands, and ayond ail thirst. provoking 
condiments, as salt, sugar, spices, etc. ; especially avoid all 
greasy articles, coffee, and tea, 

2, Would it be advisable for a young man of twenty-two 
to leave the farm to work in a cotton factory, in order to 
cultivate moderate Continuity ? 

Avs. No; forto part of the business, except weaving, 
would tend to that result. You had better stick to the farm. 





J.W. G.—1. What o'gans will counteract the 
deficiency of Eventuality ? 

Ans. None. Hearing, feeling, etc., help a blind man, but 
do not fully compensate for loss of sight. 


2, What temperament is a person with fair hair, blue 
eyes, and fair skiu? 


Ans, Any work on Phrenology will tell you the San- 
guine or Vital, witn the Mental or Nervous temperament, 
prevyiis in such. 

8 Can a person be a good speaker with large Lan- 
guage, Ideavity, and Sublimity, and small Eventuatity ? 

Ans. He wou'd not be a good extemporaneous speaker, 
because he could not recall facts, incidents, or events with 
sufficient clearness and rapidity to supply the material for 
free utterance. 


E. M G,.—When an individual is under the 
influence of mesmerism, can an organ which is small. and 
which has not been cultivated, be brought into act:ve 
exereise? And if so, could not mesmerism be used with 


great advantage in cultivating aud developing those organs 
which are small and macuve? 


Ans. The mesmerie state is induced by external effort, 
which being withdrawn lets the person acted upon back 
to bis normal state. The excitement of an organ under 
such influences makes it more susceptible to normal excite- 
men’, but we wou'd not predicate any considerable per- 
manency of influence from such a source. Liquor makes 
some men loviag, others religious, olhers quarrelsome, but 
when tue steam goes down the excitement subsides. 


J. J, L.-—1. What temperament had the *‘ great 
Dr. Jobuson,” and what were his leading phrenological 
orgaus ? 

Ans. Vital-Mental temperament. Intellectual organs, 
with Firmness and Combativeness prominent. 


2. Is bashfulness a commendabie trait, or is it rather an 
invicatiou of the want: f harmoay among the faculties? 


Ans, This trait is becoming ob-olete in these days, It 
is the resalt of ioharmonious developmen's or exclusion 
from society. Cautiousness and Approbativeness in excess 
with moderate Combativeness and Self-Esteem is a com- 
mon cause of diffidence. 

8. in your JourRNAL, and in your oral examinations, you 
sometimes state of persons that bave Secretiveness large 


that they are transparent. In such statements what is 
meant by transparency ? 


An», We do notso describe persons, for it could hardly be 
true, Tran-parency comes from moderate Secretiveness. 


4. Can you describe in your JourNst a cheap process 
whereby avy person can make plasier busts ? 


Ans. We have so dove ulready several times in years 
pas’. Avy dentist will tell yo. the outlines, and practice 
will do the rest. You should not begin with a living sub- 
ject, but rather learn to take casts of plain, common things, 


5, Is nos the disease called Hypochoodriasis dependent 
partly on the excessive and deficient developmevt of par- 
ucular organs? Are not Hope, Destructiveness, ete , small, 
aud Cautiousness large, in such cases? 


Ans. Yes, with a nervous, bilious temperament, and 
generally the addition of dyspepsia. 


W. A.—Will you please inform me through your 
JOURNAL how you ascertain the degree of activity? IT be- 
lieve you have not explaived thigin avy of your works, 
I first supposed it was determined by the temperament, 
or tbe sherpuess Of the phreuological urgans. 

Ans If you will look into the Setf-[nsiructor, under 
the head of * Activity,” oid edition, page 19, or new and 
revised edition, page 45, you will find a preity full expla- 
nation of how to judge of activity. This explanation is 
more than t+n years old, and has been as wide y publi-bed 
as unything we ever wrote. Length, sparevess, aud fine- 
ness Cumbined are the conditions wnich produce activity. 
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HINTS TOWARD PHYSICAL PER- 
FECTION ; 


Or, THE PuHiILosopHy or Human Brauty; 
sHowInG How To AcQuIRE AND RETAIN 
Bopviry Symmetry, Heauru, AnD Vicor; 
Secure Lone Lire; anv Avoip THE INFIRM- 
IT1es AND DerormiTiEs oF AcE. By D. H. 
Jacques. New York: Fowner anv WELLS. 
Price, $1. 


A new edition of this widely-known and popular 
work calls for a few words addressed to those who 
are not already familiar with its design and 
scope. 

Its great aim is to promote the physical im- 
provement and well-being of the race—to show 
man how to be strong, active, and efficient—in a 
word, to be manly—and woman how to acquire 
and retain the freshness, symmetry, beauty, and 
grace of perfect womanhood. To this end the 
author has brought to bear upon his subject the 
highest and most. novel truths of physiology, 
hygiene, mental science, and esthetics, pepular- 
izing them, and showing their practical applica- 
tion to the physical regeneration of man. 

Beginning by inculcating correct ideasof beauty, 
our author proceeds to show on what Sages, 
and how it may be gained or*lost—t ow/, “natal 
conditions, maternal influences, mental culture, 
and moral training, the emotions and passions, the 
fine arts, social conditions and occupations, 
climate and locality affect human configuration, 
It is shown that it is as clearly within our power 
to be beautiful as to be healthy or good—in fact, 
that beauty is but another name for health, or 
goodness, of form and perfection of functional 
action. The secret of beauty, then, is simply the 
secret of health of body and soul, The means to 
attain this is laid before us in a lucid manner and 
in a popular form. 

The heads of the chapters, which follow, will 
indicate to some extent the scope of the book : 


Chap. I.—Structure of the Human Body ; Chap. 1I1.—The 
Perfect Man and Woman; Chap. III.—The Tempera- 
men's; Chap. 1V.—Laws of Human Configuration ; Chap. 
V.—Embryology; Chap. VI.—Childhood; Chap. VIL— 
Effects of Mental Culture ; Chap. VILI —Moral and Emo- 
tional Influences; Chap IX.—Social Conditions and Oc- 
cupations; Chap. X.—Effects of Climate and Locality ; 
Chap. XI.—Direct Physical Culture ; Chap. XII.—Practi- 
cal Hygiene; Chap. XIII.—Womanhood; Chap. xe 
The Secret of Longevity; Chap. XV.—The Arts of 
Beauty; Chap, XVI —External Indications of Figure. 


We mosi earnestly commend this interesting 
and remarkable work to all our readers, and es- 
pecially to young men and young women. Your 
collection of books, large or small, is incomplete 
without this. Young man, your learning and 
talents are vain without health and _ physical 
vigor Manliness in its broadest signification is 
the only sure basis of success in life or in love. It 
is yours, if you will but make use of the means 
Within your power to gain it., Young woman, you 
appreciate the worth of beauty and womanly at- 
tractiveness. You desire to possess them, and are 
not wrong in the desire. This work is especially 
addressed to you. A single chapter in it will be 
worth to you a hundred times the cost of the whole. 
Buy it, read it, study it, practice its teachings, if 
you would be true to your destiny and accomplish 
aright your mission as maiden, wife, and mother. 
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Advertisements. 


ADVERTISEMENTs intended for this Journal, to 
secure insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month previous to the one in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 
should be sent in at once. 

Trrms.—Twenty-five cents a line each insertion. 


TO THE BOOK AND STATIONERY TRADE. 


SuPER(IOR ENVELOPES, 
Made by Machinery. 
SAMUEL RAYNOR, 

118 Wititam Srrezt, New Yor, 


Begs leave to call the attention of Booksellers, Stationers, 
and all others, to the Extensive Assortment, and Superior 
Quality of Envelopes, manufactured by him. 

The kinds embrace every desirable style and color of 
Letter, Note, Official or Legal, Port-Folio, Pay, Wedding, 
and Drug Envelopes. Also, Opaque and Cloth Lined. 
All made and gummed in the most perfect manner. 

Also, Writing Papers—Foolscap, Letter, Bath Note and 
Bulet, with Legal Cap, Counting-House Cap, and Bill Cap, 
sold at mill prices. All offered at the lowest possible 
prices, on the usual credit, or a discount off for cash. 

Samples, with trade list of prices, furnished when re- 
quested, and sent by mail free of postage. 

Booksellers and Stationers from all parts of the country 
are pon to call when in the city, and examine his 
stock. 

SAMUEL RAYNOR, 118 William Street, New York. 


Tur Grover anp BAKER 





SEWING MACHINE. 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD! 


For families to use that desire a stitch unrivaled for 
BEAUTY, ELASTICITY, and STRENGTH. This ma- 
chine sews equally well on all fabrics: muslin, cotton, 
linen, woolen cloth, etc.; from the finest SWISS MUSLIN 
up to the HEAVIEST BEAVER CLOTH or LEATHER. 
It finishes its own work, which is more durable than any 
fabric, runs at a quicker rate of speed than any other, is 
very simple in its construction, easily understood, and 
with proper management NEVER GETS OUT OF REPAIR. 
Making a stitch peculiar to itself, 


THE CELEBRATED DOUBLE LOCK STITCH, 


It is impossible to make any improvement on the latter, 
and all other machines being inferior, it claims universal 
favor as 


THE UNRIVALED GROVER & BAKER’S, 


Such a machine, ‘‘ ONE OF OUR HOUSEHOLD GoDs,” is now 
considered as essential to the comfort of a well-regulated 
family as “FIRE IN WINTER,” or “LAMPS AFTER 
TWILIGHT.” 

We only desire that every one shall give it a fair and 
impartial examination, conscious that its own superior 
merits will be apparent to every discerning eye. 


495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
(= SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. Af 





SpaLpina’s PREPARED GLUE. 


Frim the Home Journal, New Yorx, Aug. 27, 1859. 

Among the many apparent trifles continually being 
brought to the surface from the ideal under-world of the 
unknown, there are occasionally simple articles costing 
but little in detail, but whose combined benefits, useful- 


-Ness, and economy of time and money aggregate on th» 


basis of miJlions. Such an article is SPALDING’s PREPARED 
Guvuz. Its uses areinnumerable. and as its cost is next to 
nothing, the demand for it is universal. It is prepared 
with chemicals, and used cold— requiring but little skill or 


time for its application. 
Manufactured by H.C. SPALDING & Co., 
48 Cedar Street, New York. 














[SEPT., 
AN EXPOSITION 
OF THE 
SwkEpisH MovemMent-Cure. 


EMBRAOING 
The History and Philosophy of this system of Medical 
Treatment, with examples of Single Movements, and 
directions for their use in various forms of Chronic Dis- 
een forming a complete manual of exercises; together 
th 


A SUMMARY OF THE PRINCIPLES OF GENERAL 
HYGIENE. 
By Grorer H. Taytor, A.M.. M.D., Principal Physician 
to the Remedial Hygienic Institute of New York City. 
Price, post-paid, $1 25. Address ng 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


Tue Way to Avorp 
the Pains and Perils of Girlhood and 
Womanhood. Womanhood are pointed out in HINTS 
TOWARD PHYSICAL PERFEOTION. 

Price, $1, by mail, 





‘VaLuaABLE Booxs By Matn.— 


Copies of any work will be sent by mail, postage paid, on 
receipt of the price. 


Metal-Worker’s Assistant............sseeeeeees 
Hand-Book for Engineers.............. AZ 
Overman on the Manufacture of Iron. 
FAMOrIiCaN MIL OT 5 « ce Aa iis pe p.cicsiscin eclesisis sie 
Cabinet-Maker’s Companion...... aisttetele sletaeerete 
Builder’s 0. 
Dyer’s do 
Paper-Hanger’s do. 
Turner’s do. 
Cotton-Spinner's do. 
Machinisv’s, Engineer’s, etc,, Companion....... 
Mechanics, their Principles and Practical Appli- 
OR TTT REP RG Sone Sen vag ab SSecr dabAUCS 
Millwright’s Guide, with many Illustrations.... 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 
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Hints Towarp Purys- 


ICAL PERFECTION; Or, Tut Pxttos- 
Perfection. |opny or Human Bravty; showing How 
to Acquire and Retain Bodily Symmetry, 
|Health, and Vigor ; Secure Long Life ; and 
Avoid the Infirmities and Deformities of 
Age. By D. H. Jacques, An original and 
deeply interesting work, replete with won- 
derful facts, and presenting many novel ap- 
Perfection. |plications of the highest truths of physi- 
ology, hygiene, mental science, and es- 
thetics to haman improvements. It com- 
mends itself to all for whom health, beauty, 
and long life have any attractions, and es- 
pecially to Woman, whether as a wife and 
mother, or as a maiden Illustrated with 
more than twen’y Plates and numerous 
Wood-Cuts. Price, $1. 
. FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


How to Live; Or, Domesstio 
ECONOMY ILLUSTRATED. 

USEFUL LESSONS IN HOUSEKEEPING, 

SHOWING 

How to Lrvz, How to HAvs, 

How To Gary, How To BE Happy, 
Including the story of the needlewoman who supperted 
herself and four children on 


A DIME A DAY, 


No man, woman, or child can read this book without 
being interested and instructed in its lessons of economy 
in things that pertain to every-day life in every family. 

Price, post-paid, 75 cents ; 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 5°. 
808 Broadway, New York. 


Perfection. 











. THe Purenotoeican Bust, 


) designed especially for Learners ; showing the 
#\ exact location of all the Organs of the Brain, 
juily developed, which will enable every one 
to study the sci: nee without an instructor. It 
may be packed and sent wih safety by ex- 
press, or as freight (not by mail), to any part 
of the world, Price, including box for pack- 
ing, only $1.5. FOWLER AND WELLS, 


“ This ie one of the most ingenious inventions of the age. 
A cast made of plaster of Paris, the siz2 of the human head, 
on which the exact location of cach of the Phrenoiogical » 
Organs is represented, fully developed, with all the divisions 
and clussifications. Tbose who can not obtain the services 
of a professor may learn. in a v ty shors time, from this 
model head, the whole science of Phrenology, so for as the 
ocations of the Organs are concerned."—WV. Y, Daily Sun. 


Don’t VENTURE INTO THE 


Water without first studying the SWIMMER’S GUIDE. 
Price only 12 cents. FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 
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eat THE REQUISITES FOR 
PHYSIOLOGICAL, PHRENOLOGICAL, AND HY- 
DROPATHIC LECTURERS AND PRACTITIONERS 
MAY RE ORDERED OF 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
By Mail or Hopress. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 


A beautiful set of anatomical and physiological plates, 
six in number, mounted on canvas and rollers, or color- 
ed. Price, $12. 

Also, Lambert’s Anatomical Charts on rollers, colored, 
six in the set. Price, $6. 

Also, aor ditto, size of life, eleven in the set. 
Price, $25. 

Manikins, from $325 to $1,000 each. 

Skeletons—French wired—ready for use, from $35 to 


$45 each. 

HYDROPATHY. 
Dre, Dral¥a Encyclopedias, : 3.1% . deais.ed. eriad slices -% $3 00 
Dr. Show a amily Physician... 5... 2 te gels haves bi 2 50 
Water-Cure in Chronic Diseases...................: 1 50 
Domestic Practice of Hydropathy .................. 1 50 


Water-Cure Library, seven volumes, and other stand- 


ard works. 
MIR OW oF OCKEE SUTINEO, «0c. ccces coe ees caecestae 3 50 
Too de, Sek Be cae iia ae i ie tpg AL A 2 00 
Nipple Shield newseekict oS ee. LEE . das 0 87 
PHRENOLOGY. 
Specimens for Societies and Private Cabinets. Forty of 


our best Specimens, size of Life. Cast from the heads of 
John Quincy Adams, Aaron Burr, George Combe, Elihu 
Burritt, T. H. Benton, Henry Clay, Rev. Dr. Dodd, Thomas 
A. Emmett, Dr. Gall, Sylvester Graham, J. C. Neal, Silas 
Wright, Black Hawk, Osceola, etc., ete. They can be 
packed and sent as freight or express with safety. Price, 
only #25 for forty casts. 

Also, Fowler’s Phrenology, Combe’s Phrenology; Phre- 
nological Charts, and marked Busts. 






CEBVONTEOHOS. 5... cS UIE. KS. EIS $1 50 to $3 00 

Water Color Heads................. -. 800 “* 5 00 

Oil COMORES :,. 2. oi5.00)68> 10,0, WS ao shd Mace ok 400 “ 8 00 
{ 

SHOULD ORDER A SUP- 

Every (PLY OF HINTS TOWARD PHYSICAL 


PERFECTION; Or, Tue Puitosopny or 
Human Beauty, as it will be extensively 
Bookseller |adyertised and everywhere in demand. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
803 Broadway, New York. 


EVERY STUDENT AND CONVERSATIONIST needs 
Tue Rigor Worp in tHE Rienr 


PLACE: A Pooxet Dictionary or Synonyms, TROH- 
NIOAL TekMs, ABBREVIATIONS, ForEIGN Purasss, ete., 
etc., with a Chapter on Punctuation and Proof-Reading. 
This is an indispensable companion for every writer and 
speaker who would say exactly what he means, and 
neither more nor less, and say it inthe best way. Price, 
50 cents. FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 








No Family should be without one. 


New anp Improvep SyRinces. 


— he best ever offered to the public, and at reduced 
ces. i 
Having made arrangements with the manufacturers, we 
shall keep a supply of a really good 
and sound Syringe for sale. Many 
heretofore in market were made of 
a bad and rotten rabber, and did 
not give satisfaction. Those now 
offered are warranted. 

We shall send by mail, post-paid, 
either No. 1 or No. 2 for #2 25. 
Water-Cure Establishments, Drug- 
gists, and those who buy to sell 
again, furnished at a liberal dis- 
count. Cash orders promptly at- 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 
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Tur New I[tursrratep Serr-In- 


STRUCTOR IN PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOLOGY, 
with more than a Hundred Engraved Portraits of Re- 
markable Men and Women. his excellent practical 
work, written for the information and improvement of al, 
embraces, gmong other topics: Tur Laws or Lirz; 
Hereditary Influences; Health— How to Preserve it; 
Temperaments—illustrated ; Stans or CHaraocTEr; Prin- 
ciples and Proofs of Phrenology ; Analysis and Classifica- 
tion of the Faculties ; and a Chart for Recording Exami- 
nations. A handy 12mo vol., revised and enlarged, bound 
With gilt back an’ sides. Prepaid bymail, only 50 cents. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 





x j 
Gymnastics | SEE CHAPLER ON THIS 
: Subject, with numerous Plates and 
for Wood-Cuts, in HINTS “TOWARD 
PHYSICAL PERFECTION. Price, 
in muslin gilt, $1. 
Boys and Men. FOWLER AND WELLS, 


808 Broadway, New York. 
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OFFICE FOR PATENTS. 
Fow.LerR AND WELLS’ 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN PATENT AGENCY. 


Our patent business is conducted by Mr. Thomas P. 
How (author of the well-known and popular synopsis of 
patent law, ‘**‘ How to Get a Patent”), aided by an able and 
experienced corps of assistants, both at home and abroad. 
ELEVEN years of experience (on the part of Mr. How) in 
the business, and the residence at Washington of an emi- 
nently careful and efficient examining agent, formerly em- 
ployed in the United States Patent Office, and familiar 
with its details, enable us to offer to inventors unusual 
facilities for the transaction of their business, When it is 
considered that a patent of ordinary value is worth sev- 
eral thousands of dollars, it is unnecessary to say that the 
careful management of an application therefor is a matter 
of great importance to the inventor, especially when it is 
known that hundreds of applications are rejected entirely 
in consequence of not being properly prepared and pre- 
sented. To perform this service in a manner safe to the 


| inventor, requires a thorough knowledge of patent law, a 


clear perception and understanding of mechanical action, 
years of experience and careful deliberative consideration. 
Our patent business has been under its present manage- 
ment since the latter part of the year 1856, during which 
time it has increased to several times its previous magni- 
tude, and a large portion of it lately has consisted of cases 
involving severe contests, and the discussion and solution 
of difficult and untrodden questions of patent law, both in 
the Patent Office and before the Judges of the United 
States Circuit Court. 


ADVICE IN REGARD To THE NOVELTY AND PATENTABIL- 
ITY OF AN INVENTION 


is given free of charge upon receipt of sufficient descrip- 
tion and sketch or model. In a majority of cases our 
knowledge of previous inventions enables us to give satis- 
factory information to inventors without the expense of 
special search. 


PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS 


are, however, made in cases which inyolve considerable 
doubt, for the usual fee of five dollars, except in cases of 
extreme and unusual co oplication and difficulty. These 
examinations are carefully made and elaborately re- 
ported. 

APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS 


are prepared by us with great care, not only to obtain a 
patent, but also to protect the inventors when the patent 
shall have been secured, Particular attention is paid by 
us to 

APPEALS AND INTERFERENCES, 


and difficult and contested cases of every class. Cases 
which have been rejected, examined, and advice given for 
the usual fee of five dollars. Many applications which 
have been refused either from the want cf proper present- 
ation, or from oversight on the part of the department, 
might with skillful management by an experienced 
solicitor be prosecuted to a successful issue—a fact which 
is proved by constant experience. 

Applications for extensions and reissues, additional im- 
provements and caveats, promptly and carefully at- 
tended to. 

Centrally located in our commercial metropolis, and 
having an able and experienced agent at the seat of Gov- 
ernment, we are able to offer more than usual facilities for 
the transaction of business in this country in relation to 
patents; while our arrangements abroad enable us to se- 
eure foreign patents on the most satisfactory terms. Our 
present arrangements are such that we hope for the future 
to keep pace with the demands of the public for our ser- 
vices, and it shall be our purpose to attend with care and 
promptness to the wants of inventors. Communications in 
reference to inventions, patents, or patent law carefully 
considered and promptly attended to, ‘ 





Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
3808 Broadway, New York. 
Ir You Desire To 
“live all your days” in health, happiness, 
Long Life, |and usefulness, consult HINTS TOWARD 


PHYSICAL PERFECTION. Price $1. 
| FOWLER AND WELLS, 
| 8:8 Broadway, New York. 





Tur Minitwreieut axp MILLER’s 
GUIDE, illustrated by twenty-eight descriptive plates, 
with additions and corrections, A valuable work. In 
one large volume. Sheep, prepaid by mail, $2 75. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 
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‘A 4 
EpucaTion ComPpLerE.—Con- 
taining Physiology, Animal and Mental; Memory, and 
Intellectual Improvement, and Self*Culture, and Per- 
fection of Character, with Illustrations. One large vol- 

ume, Price $2. FOWLER AND WELLS, 

808 Broadway, New York, Publishers. 

“* Self-Made, or Never Made,’ is the motto of the au- 
thor. Thisis a capital work, and, in our opinion, the best 
of the kind inthe English Janguage. No individual can 
read a page of it without being improved thereby. We 


wish it were in the hands of every young man and woman 
in America.”—C ommon-School Journal, 
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Reporters’ PoonoagraPHic Books. 


Hon. T. H. Benton said, “Had PHONOGRAPHY been known 40 
years ago, it would have sAveD ME 20 YEARS HABD LaBoR.’? 
Hand-Book of Standard Phonography. By Graham.$1 25 
First Standard Reader, corresponding style,in prep. 75 
The Reporter’s Manual, to follow the Phon. Teacher 60 
Manual of Phonography. Exere’s interpag’d. Pitman 60 
Reporter’s Companion. Guide to Verbatim Report’g 1 00 


Phonovraphie Teacher. A Treatise on Teach’g Phon. 1 00 
History of Shorthand in the Reporting Style......... 75 
Phonographic Reader. Compan’n to Phono-Manual 25 
New Manners Book. Corresponding style.......... 15 


Phonographic Teacher for Beginners. By Webster. 45 
American Manual of Phonography. By Longley... 50 
Phonographic og eae with Morocco Covers.... 50 
Blank Copy Book, Ruled, without Cover............ 10 
The American Phonetic Dictionary. By Smalley... 4 00 
The Book of Psalms in Reporting Style. By Pitman 1 00 


The above books will be sent, prepaid, by return of the 
First Matt, on receipt of price. 

(=~ All letters should addressed as follows : 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


Gymnastics) =HsprorAL ATTENTION IS 


given to the Physical Education of Girls and 
Women in HINTS TOWARD PHYSICAL 
PERFECTION. See Plate and Cuts repre- 
senting the Girls’ Gymnasium. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 


Srtwine MAcHINES. 


“The machines for family use.”—Zi/e Illustrated. 
OFFICE, 505 Broadway, New York. 


for 


Girls. 





MxrcHaNICS—THEIR PRINCIPLES 


and Practical Applications. Edited by Oliver Byrne. 
Contuining—l. Statics; II Dynamics; ILI. Hydrostatics ; 
IV. Hydrodynamics. With numerous lLllustrations and 
Diagrams, Sent post-paid for 75 cents. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, New York, 


i f 
Int Youne Man’s Way To 
INTELLIGENCE, RESPECTABILITY, HONOR, AND 
USEFULNESS.—This is a very excellent work, and 
every young man should procure a copy, Price, prepaid 
by mail, 5) cents) FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York, 


Tue BuinpEer’s GuipK; or, Com- 


PLETE SYSTEM OF ARCHITECTURE. Illustrated 
by Sixty-six Engravings, which exhibit the Orders of 
Architecture. Designed for the use of Builders, Carpen- 
ters, and Joimers. By Asher Benjamin. Sheep, $2 50. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
303 Broadway, New York. 





An InFALLIBLE ReE- 


CIPE for obtaining Rosy Cheeks and 

Rosy Cheeks.|Ruby Lips without the use of paint or 
lotions, may be found in HINTS TO- 
WARD PHYSICAL PERFECTION, 
Price, $1, by mail. 





On’ Trrat.—To GIVE EVERY- 
body a chance to judge for themselves, we send LIFE 
ILLUSTRATED three months for 25 cents. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, New York, 


Books FoR THE S#ASON.—NEW 


editions of the following-named books now ready. No 

Farmer, farmer’s wife, farmer's boy, or farmer’s girl should 

be without them, They are everywhere commended, and 

pronounced just the thing that is wanted: 

THE HOUSE: A Pocket Manual of Rural Architee- 
ture. It contains everything that any one will expect or 
desire to find in such awork. Particular attention is 
given to houses of low cost, such as the great mass of the 

eople most want. Adaped to all sections. Price, 

_ 60 cents. 

THE GARDEN: It tells how to cultivate everything 
belonging to the garden. The chapter on the Flower- 
Garden ao what the ladies want. Adapted to all 
sections. Price, 50 cents. 

THE FARM: Giving, in a concise, but clear and 
simple manner, the fundamental principles of Agricul- 
tural Science as well as practical directions for cultivats 
ing all the common field crops. Price, £0 cents. 

DOMESTIC ANIMALS: A much needed and useful 
book, which no one who has the charge of animals 
should fail to peruse. Price, 50 cents. 

%S- The House—The Garden—The Farm—and 
Domestic Animals, bound in one large, handsome 
gilt Volume, sent prepaid by first mail, for $1 50. 
A HAND-800K O. FRUIT-CULTURE : With 


Descriptions of many of the best Varieties in the United 
States. Ninety engravings. Price, 50 cents. 


Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 
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PHYSICAL CULTURE. 
A SERMON 
BY REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
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I am to speak, next and lastly, of some of the 
methods. by which these evils may be remedied. 
And let me say, here, that while our’ Young 
Men’s Christian Associations do well to organize 
themselves for mutual watch and care ; while they 
do well to minister to the sick ; while they do well 
to encourage debate and reading; while they do 
well todistribute tracts and religious books, yet 
nothing comes more properly within the sphere of 
Christian: activity than the application of causes 
of physical health inthe community. I commend 
this work to the attention of Christian young 
men. 

1. We must promote the study of the human 
system. We musi diffuse knowledge on the sub- 
ject of human physiology. We are to diffuse a 
knowledge of Christ as the Saviour of the world, 
and of his teachings; but we are also, as being 
intimately connected with this, to diffuse a knowl- 
edge of the structure of the human body, of its 
organs, of their functions, and of the laws of 
health, which is a part of evangelization. Thou- 
sands of men come to the city who have never 
learned one syllable of the catechism of health. 
Although as a general thing catechisms have 
never occupied a very high place in my esteem, 
yet there are some sort of catechisms of which 
I decidedly approve. Dr. Spurzheim’s work on 
Health is one of the best catechisms in the world. 
Althouga it does not treat directly of grace, yet 
indirectly it does; and I think it might well be 
republished. Mr. Combe’s book on the Constitu- 
tion of Man is a book that I think ought to be in 
every man’s house. Every young man ovght to 
read it And there are various other works of 
more recent origin that treat of the laws of health 
and the conditions of life which Young Men’s 
Christian Associations ought to take an interest 
in, and ought to see colportered through the whole 
land. 

2. We ought also to procure and spread infor- 
mation respecting the various causes of sickness 
and weakness which are prevalent. If it is well 
for younu men to band together, and, through 
public sentiment and law, suppress grog-shops 
and gambling dens, is it not better still for.them 
to search out the mischiefs which are ministering 
to unhealth, and remedy them? To build sewers 
through the streets of the city is in one sense to 
preach the Gospel That is to say, whatever ele- 
vates the condition of men physically ; whatever 
makes them live in better houses; whatever makes 
them wear better clothing; whatever brings them 
out of darkness, in which there is always tempta- 
tion; whatever redeems them from overwork or 
from laziness; whatever in any way improves the 
human system ; whatever does any of these things, 
is preparing the way for the Gospel. If general 
health is not religion, if it is not Christ, it is Jobn 
Baptist; it goes before him | 

3. The inspiration and encouragement of san- 
itary reforms, therefore, should be a part of the 
object of Young Men’s Christian Associations. I 
would not for the world be supposed to discounte- 
nance the things which they do; but there is a 
spirit of conscientious purism which leads them to 
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suppose that it is out of their sphere to give their 
attention to these reforms. But so far from its 
being out of their sphere, it is directly in their 
sphere. Means for promoting health have as di- 
rect a bearing upon the final Coristianization of 
the community as has the preaching of the Gospel 
itself. The creation of a public sentiment in favor 
of right habits with regard to air, water, food, 
exercise, and sleep, isa fit object for the aim of 
every Young Men’s Christian Association ; for air, 
water, food, exercise, and sleep are the founda- 
tions on which God buildssound and healthy men. 
If you want to know what are the elements in 
which reside the secrets of happy physical life, I 
say, *‘ Air, water, food, exercise, and sleep—these 
are they.” 

4. It is fit and proper that there should be de- 
veloped—under no care better than theirs who 
are the young men of the community—a system 
of amusements, physical exercises, open to the 
greatest number, and free from temptations, which 
shall contribute to the bodily health of men. Any 
man that has followed a professional life in the 
city, knows that nothing is so difficult to ob:ain as 
healthful exercise. If it were not that I am so 
much of the time riding through the land in the 
cars, and that from time to time I come back re- 
freshed and invigorated by various public minis- 
trations, I know not what I should do. I could 
not endure anything like the amount of labor 
which I now perform if I were situated as are 
many less fortunate pastors, who are tied at 
home, and worn down, not alone by study, but by 
that which is more exhausting than study—sym- 
pathy. Christ perceived that virtue had gone 
out of him when his garment was touched; and 
what must be the loss of virtue from a man when 
the soul itself becomes a garment in which he is 
clothed, and he is constanily in the midst of men 
that are in trouble? I can prepare ten sermons 
easier than I can make one visit to a person in 
distress. Such a visit of one hour is more ex- 
haustive than the uninterrupted study of ten 
hours. Preaching is play to me. I always feel 
better after having preached. If I am sick, I am 
always well if I can preach. Preaching is no 
work, no labor. It is soul contact that is work 
and labor. 

And in the city, what chance has a physician, 
under ordinary circumstances, of obtaining the 
exercise he needs, unless he is sufficiently en- 
dowed with this world’s goods to be enabled to 
keep a horse,’ which is a very costly luxury, in 
various ways? He can walk on the pavement, 
thinking, ‘I am walking for health” and that 
will defeat it. If he undertakes to go to the 
country, his time is up before he gets there, and 
he has to turn round and come back. He hears 
no singing birds, and he sees no clouds—for we 
live between long vertical walls, so that when we 
look up we only see the zenith, and we know 
nothing of the ten thousand frescoes which God 
paints on the horizon in the morning and at 
evening. 

Billiards afford women and men a very gentle 
excitement and exercise; but a man is a gambler 
if he goes into a billiard-room! What kind of a 
reception would [ meet with here on Sunday, if it 
was known that on Thursday I prepared myself 
for the duties of Sunday by going to a billiard- 
room ? 
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Playivg at ten-pins is one of the most admira- 
ble means of physical development, but where 
can a young man go to participate in this game 
without being in danger of being more contam- 
inated in his morals than he is benefited in his 
health? Who are they who keep the places 
where facilities for engaging in such exercise are 
afforded? I would not be harsh in my judgment 
of these men. I would fain hope that they are 


endeavoring to obtain an honest livelihood. But 
it is well known that it is not without the greatest 
danger that a young man can go to avail himself 
of the benefits of this harmless recreation, where 
he enters the bowling saloon by the bar, and goes 
out bythe bar. Whatever may be the effect upon 
him of rolling ten-pins, the devil rolls him down 
toward perdition ! 

If a professional man would learn fencing, or 
wrestling. or boxing, merely for the sake of de- 
veloping his muscles—in short, if he would engage 
in any physical exercise that carries with it ex- 
citement, enjyment. social pleasure, where is 
there a place that be can go and do it, within the 
hounds of these two great citie-, without exposing 
himself to the most demoralizing influences? [ 
do not know of one. We are pent up. We can 
not tuke the exercise we need on our own ground. 
We are fortunate if w: have room enough to build 
a house like Jacob’s ladder, with its foot on the 
earth, and its top in the heavens. from which our 
household angels go up speedily! We are fenced 
out from every manly exercise. I would fain 
boat, but what chance has a man at boating in 
the s rong tide of the East River? I tried it one 
day, when I first came here, and it took me three 
hours to come from the Navy Yard here! I found 
it unprofitable, and abandoned it. Besides, a man 
that practiced boating here, would need to make 
his will every time he went out, in view of the 
dangers to which he would be exposed. in the 
midst of the multitude of vessels by which the 
river is constantly covered ! r 

Men need some cheerful exercises in which they 
can engage during those leisure half hours, or 
quarter hours, which occur in every man’s day, 
Now to whom shall we look for the organization 
of such exercises? I think we have a right to 
look to Christian young men for it. Christian 
young men, God cxlls you to be pioneers in this 
thing, If you would do a work that is original, 
and civilizing, and Christianizing. do you rear up 
a system of physical exercises where a man can 
gain health, or maintain it, without losing his 
morals or his reputation. Give the widest dis- 
semination to the Gospel, but let there be asso- 
ciated with it abundant elements of physical 
health I think a place where a man can play at 
billiards, roll the bull, and engage in all sorts of 
gymnastic exercises, would be, if not a direct 
preaching of the Gospel, yet an auxiliary to the 
preaching of the Gospel. 

I therefore hail tbe annunciation that has been 
made to me—I trust correctly—that there is in 
contemplation a movement for the establishment 
in this city of just such a system of exercises as I 
have been describing, under the auspices of the 
Brooklyn Young Men’s Christian Association. I 
would give it not only countenance, but personal 
support. IL commend it to the sympathy of every 
Christian man—of every man who is rearing up a 
family of children. Ob, when we begin to have 
children growing up and taking hold of life, how 
differently we view things from what we did be- 
fore we had any such responsibility ! The thought 
as to what is to become of our children. makes us 
wise men. And to every man that has a house- 
hold coming up, and values his own health or the 
health of his children, 1 commend this subject of 
the bealth of men in our towns and cities. Help 
these young men that mean to help themselves. 
Give them liberally the means to institute a gym- 
nasium with such a system of exercises thar you, 
and I, and ours may go there without peril and 
without blame, and cowe away robust, elastic, 
enduring—in short, healthy. 
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COMBINATIONS OF THE PHRENO-. 


LOGICAL ORGANS. 
COMBINATIONS OF SELF-ESTEEM. 





Se.r-Esreem, combined with Hope, sees every- 
thing in the future that suits its own selfish 
wishes. When Hope is very strong, and intellect 
moderate, the man of great Self-Esteem has a 
confidence in his own good fortune which no dis- 
asters can abate. His thoughts are fixed upon 
some object of desire, which he still continues to 
expect, after a thousand disappointments, and he 
ever confidently believes that he shall obtain the 
object hoped for. This was the case with Robert 
Bruce, who, in the greatest depth of his distress, 
ever confidently expected to regain the crown, 
and to recover the liberties of his country; and 
continued to do so under circumstances which, to 
a man of deep reflection, must have appeared per- 
fectly desperate. This was the case with Mary 
M’Innes, who, when she earnestly desired any- 
thing, said that it was often ‘‘ borne on her mind” 
that she should obtain it; and whatever strong 
emotions impelled her, whether they were ex- 
pressed in prayers or imprecations, believed that 


these had the power to procure her what she de- 


sired, as the Sagas of the North, who believed 
they possessed the power, by their prayers, to 
procure a wind or to dispel a tempest. A similar 
trait is related by the late Mr. Nugent Bell, in his 
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very interesting account of the Huntingdon peer- 
age case. Hementions, that when Captain Has- 
tings, now Lord Huntingdon, was quite depressed 
by the difficulties that were thrown in his way, 
§ and expressed his fears 
= that that young man 
(meaning Mr. Bell) had 
been deceived by his too 
great eagerness to serve 
him, his wife, Mrs. Has- 
tings, used to say, ‘‘ Leave 
that young man alone, 
and my life on it, he will 
succeed.” Strong Self- 
Esteem and Hope, dazzled 
NN Ze with the prospect of a 
SELr-EstrEM—SMALL. title, and with a more 
limited intellect, which rendered her blind to the 
difficulties, would produce exactly such a mani- 
festation. 
Self-Esteem, combined with Ideality, will pro- 
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~duce a strong desire to enjoy objects which are 


remarkable for beauty. The ingredient of Self- 
Esteem will here show itself in the same engross- 
ing and exclusive spirit which we have seen ac- 
companies it in some of the other combinations, 
It will not only lead the individual to desire the 
epvjoyment of what is beautiful, but he will not be 
satisfied without the exclusive enjoyment of it. 
This combination leads to the enormous prices 
which are sometimes given for pictures and other 
objects of art, particularly if to any real or sup- 
posed beauty in them there be added the enhane- 
ing quality of rarity. It is Self-Esteem, in addi- 
tion to Ideality, which makes us put such a value 
upon what is extremely rare; for that which is 
beautiful in itself never can become less so be- 
cause another person has the same. To the man 
of great Self-Esteem, however, this makes all the 
differénce in the world. In pictures, it is the 
pride of the collector to possess so many ‘‘ un- 
doubted originals.” And to the biblio-maniac 
the possession of a unique copy of a work is a 
treasure above all price. The same combination 
leads to the inclosing of large tracts of beautiful 








scenery, to form a park or pleasure-ground ; and 
although, perhaps, the proprietor does not see it 
twice a year, the sacred precincts are neverthe- 
less guarded with scru- 
pulous care, and “ men- 
traps and spring-guns” 
are set to keep the pro- 
Janam vulgus aloof. It 
must have been a pro- 
digious Self-Esteem, 
joined to great Ideality, 
which gave existence to 
Fonthill. 

That Self-Esteem, 
which is so prevalent a 
feature in the English 4 
character, may perhaps 
account for what seems almost peculiar to this 
country—the many splendid country residences 
and parks of our nobility, the care with which they 
are kept, and, we may add, guarded from profane 
intrusion. In France and Italy, the chateaux and 
palazzos of the nobility are almost every where fall- 
ing to ruin, and the gardens that once surrounded 
them, and which still exhibit some remains of the 
taste and wealth of their former owners, are become 
perfectly neglected, and reduced to the state of 
wildernesses. In these countries Self-Esteem is 
not so prevalent as in England. The Love of 
Approbation, which probably with them gave rise 
to such structures, has now yielded to unfavorable 
circumstances, or has taken a different direction. 
To the same cause may be owing the greater ease 
with which you get admittance abroad to collec- 
tions of paintings and works of art of all kinds. 
Privacy and retirement, even in private dwell- 
ings, does not seem to be there regarded as a 
matter of comfort; and you may at any time see 





SuLF-EstreEM—LARGE. 





* Setr-Estgerm imparts self-appreciation, self-reliance, 
self-respect, independence, dignity, love of liberty and 
power, pride of character, manliness, and magnanimity. 
Its perversion gives egotism, hauteur, tyranny, and super- 
ciliousness ; its deficiency allows one to feel small, to be 
diffident and wanting in self-confidence and manly dig- 
nity. 
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the palace of a Roman noble, and walk through 
every room, from the cellar to the garret, by 
paying half-a-crown to a domestic. Love of Ap- 
probation thus induces them to show what an 
Englishman, from his great Self- Estecm, engrosses 
to himself. In this, Self-Esteem, within due 
bounds, is necessary to respectability. 

Self-Esteem, joined to a large Conscientious- 
ness, makes a man to be very tenacious and stick- 
ling in regard to the rights and privileges of him- 
self and his fellows, and feelingly alive to any 
supposed invasion of them. Hence arises, as we 
imagine, the prodigious irritability of the English 
nation on the subject of liberty, or what they are 
pleased to consider as such. The speeches of 
mob-orators, and the declamations in the radical 
prints, are perfect marrow to the bones of John 
Bull, and are exactly calculated to tickle his Self- 
Esteem through the medium of his Cautiousness 
and Conscientiousness. The same combination 
will account for the well-known aristocratical 
tendencies of the great Whig families of England, 
and for the apparent inconsistency of their con- 
stantly ringing the changes upon the common 
topics of declamation, as to the rights and liber- 
ties of the people, while they are themselves the 
greatest contemners of that very ‘ people” whose 
rights they are so fond of talking about. While 
among the lower orders, Self-Esteem, in the com- 
bination just mentioned, excites their indignation 
against anything like oppression; among the 
higher, it excites that horror of a vagrant or a 
poacher which besets so many worthy and pa- 
triotic noblemen. 


But of all the combinations of Self-Esteem, the 
most thoroughly untractable is when it is joined 
to a great Firmness. With this combination, it 
would require the most enlarged intellect, and 
the best constitution of the moral powers, to pre- 
serve the individual from the imputation of ob- 
stinacy. 

But as these very seldom meet in entire per- 
fection in one develepment, the tendency of the 
combination certainly is to produce this imprac- 
ticable quality. Cautiousness would be a de- 
sirable addition to this combination, in order to 
prevent the possessor from too rashly committing 
himself; for when he has once done so, he can not 
endure the thought of retracting, and he will die, 
rather than acknowledge his error. It is reported 
of a great literary character, that the first time he 
saw asparagus he began to eat the white part, 
and when told that he should eat the green, and 
not the white, he replied that_he “always ate the 
white part of asparagus.” He, however, did not 
eat any more; and he was never afterward ob- 
served to eat asparagus. 


Self-Esteem, combined with Wonder, will pro- 
duce a desire to excite this sentiment in others, 
and to astonish them by some display of our own 
powers or performances. A man with large Self- 
Esteem, Love of Approbation, and Wonder, with 
a defective Conscientiousness and limited intellect, 
is peculiarly fitted for drawing a long bow. He 


will always be the hero of his own tale; and if ; 


you listen to him, he will give you an account of 
the most incredible exploits and adventures he 
has gone through. Ifhe has been abroad, there 
will be no bounds to the wonders he will relate of 
what he has seen inhis travels. He will bea perfect 
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Munchausen—a liar of the first magnitude. Fer- | itself deprives him of the capacity of feeling and 


dinand Mindez Pinto was but a type of him. He 
will tell you 
“Of antres vast, and deserts idle, 
Rough quarries, rocks, ~and hills, whose heads touch 
heaven 3 
And of the cannibals that each other eat— 
The anthropophagi, and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders.” 


If he has been in action, Hannibal and Alex- 
ander were fools.to him. He is fit to stand by 
‘‘ Cesar and give direction;” and for deeds of 
desperate valor, his are of such a kind that those 
of Robert Bruce, Wallace, or Amadis de Gaul are 
not to be mentioned on the same day. If a battle 
is lost, he will tell you, had he commanded on the 
occasion, how he would have avoided the faults of 
the leader, and converted the defeat into a vic- 
tory. He would “ challenge twenty of the enemy, 
and kill’em—twenty more, kill °em—twenty more, 
kill them.” The man is perhaps otherwise good- 
natured, quiet, and inoffensive, and if you take 
his stories with some grains of allowance, may be 
really a sensible and an amusing companion. 

In reference to the intellectual powers, Self- 
Esteem produces this effect, that however defi- 
cient those powers may be that are joined with it, 
the individual will confidently believe that his 
abilities are the measure of those of the whole 
human race, and that no man possesses any pow- 
ers that are superior to his. If he possesses good 
knowipvg powers, with a deficient reflection, he 
will believe that nothing is certain, or worthy of 
observation or attention, except facts; and he 
will treasure up these in endless variety. He will 
have no confidence in any knowledge which is the 
result of inference or reasoning. _What you can 
place before him or make obvious to his senses, he 
will believe, but beyond that all will to him be 
darkness ; and because he does not possess powers 
which enable him to penetrate it, he will not be- 
lieve that any other can see farther or more 
clearly than he does. We have observed that 
persons with such a combination never become 
thorough converts to Phrenology. If they admit 
any part of it to be true, it is merely the coinci- 
dence between a certain development of brain and 
a certain faculty of mind. . This they may admit 
in the case shown, but these they regard as no 
proof of what will be in other-cases ; and they are 
constantly calling for more facts, conceiving that 
the science is never to be anything but an endless 
observation of these. With regard to its furnish- 
ing a rational account of the diversities of human 


character, and a consistent and harmonious sys- © 


tem of mental philosophy, this is perfectly beyond 
the scope of their intellectual faculties, and they 
do not possess the power of discerning or even of 
imagining it. When you talk to them’of this, 
they can not form a conception of what you mean. 
The relation among things which are clearly per- 
ceived by one who possesses a good Causality, ap- 
pear to him to be vague and imaginative, and he 
laughs at one who perceives them as an absurd 
visionary. You might as well speak to a blind 


man on the subject of colors; nay, there is more / 


hope of the blind man understanding you than of 
him, for he feels and knows that you havea sense 
and a power which the other does not possess ; 
but the man in whom Causality is deficient can 
never be convinced of this, and the very deficiency 


knowing that such deficiency exists. You talk to 
him in an unknown tongue, which he does not and 
never can by any possibility understand. 

It is the same with every other description of 
intellect ; and indeed when Self-Esteem is great, 
the conceit of abilities seems generally to exist in 
the precisely inverse ratio of the possession of 
them. When the talents are naturally great, 
then the individual does not seem to arrogate 
to himself more than his just degree of abil- 
ity or merit, nor more than every one is will- 
ing to allow him. Self-Esteem, then, seems to 
take the direction of undervaluing the talents of 
others, rather than of overrating our own; but, 
in case of limited intellect, nothing can be more 
ridiculous than the airs of consequence which we 
see put on in conjunction with the total want of 
everything that can command our respect. The 
novelists and writers of comedy have drawn 
largely from this source of the ludicrous. The 
absurdity seems to arise from the prodigious in- 
congruity between the solemn dignity of the out- 
ward demeanor and: the pitiful inanity within. 
Of this the following may be given as an instance: 


“ Attached to the king’s printing-office there 
was for many years a singular character, of the 
name of John Smith, in the capacity of messen- 
ger, who died in 1819 at the advanced age of nine- 
ty-nine years. During a period of eighty years 
did this honest creature fill the humble station of 
errand carrier at his ‘majesty’s printing-office. 
But what was accounted humble became in his 
hands important ; and the ‘ king’s messenger,’ as 
he always styled himself, yielded to none of his 
majesty’s ministers in the conception of the dig- 
nity of his office when intrusted with king’s 
speeches, addresses, bills, and other papers of 
state. At the offices of the secretaries of state, 
when loaded with parcels of this description, he 
would throw open every chamber without cere- 
mony. The treasury and exchequer doors could 
not oppose him, and even the study of archbishops 
has often been invaded by this important messen- 
ger of the press. His antiquated and greasy garb 
corresponded with his wizard-like shape, and his 
immense cocked hat was continually in motion to 
assist him in the bows of the old school. The 
recognition and nods of great men in office were 
his delight. But-he imagined that this courtesy 
was due to his character, as being identified with 
the state; and the chancellor and the speaker 
were considered by him in no other view than 
persons filling departments in common with him- 
self; for the seals of the one and the mace of the 
other did not, in his estimation, distinguish them 
more than the bag used by himself in the trans- 
mission of the dispatches intrusted to his care. 
The imperfect intellect given to him seemed only 
to fit him for the situation he filled. Take him 
out of it, he was as helpless as a child, and easily 
became a dupe to those who were disposed to im- 
pose upon him.’’* 


The sense of self-importance, which is conferred 
by this faculty upon persons in the meanest sit- 
uations, and with the humblest acquirements, 
seems to be a wise provision of nature. It ren- 
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ders its possessor happy and contented with that — 


“modicum of sense” which has been conferred 
upon him, who otherwise would be miserable, if 


aware of his own deficiencies. Some amusing in- 


stances of its influence are given in the ‘‘ Memoirs 
of P. P., Clerk of this Parish,” by the members of 
the Scriblerus Club. ~< Se 

We shall add but one circumstance more in re- 
gard to the feeling of Self-H:teem, namely, that 
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it seems to be an essential ingredient in eccen- 
tricity of character. It leads the possessor in all 
his pursuits, and in his habits of living and act- 
ing, to please himself, in the first instance, with- 
out regard to the opinions of others, or to what 
they may say concerning him. While Love of 
Approbation ‘would incline us to accommodate our 
conduct, as far as possible, to the opinions of those 
around us, Self-Esteem, if predominant in the 
character, will lead us to set them at defiance, 
and to follow the bent of our own inclinations, 
without regard to others. It coincides remark- 
ably with this, that England, where Self-Esteem 
is a prevailing feature in the national develop- 
ment, is the very hotbed of eccentricity and orig- 
inality of character ; while in France, where 
Love of Approbation is more prevalent than Self- 
Esteem, there is much less apparent diversity of 
character and manners; there is not, as some 
acute observers have informed us, that kind of 
angularity and singularity so frequently observed 
in the minds and manners of our countrymen, 
but all are worn and rubbed down to one common 
standard. 

We may, perhaps, at a future period, give our 
readers a similar statement in regard to the 
effects of Love of Approbation in combination 
with other predominant qualities. In the mean 
time, we hope that they have received some plea- 
sure and instruction from our present specula- 
tion; and in saying this, we trust we do not ex- 
hibit too large an endowment of the propensity 
which has been the subject of it. 





THE BRITISH POBTS: 
THEIR LEADING PHRENOLOGICAL ORGANS. 





COWPER. 


Ir there ever was a man “too full of the milk 
of human kindness to catch the nearest way,” it 


was the poet of Olney. Destined by his friends 


to the bar, his peculiar organization wholly dis- 
qualified him for success in the legal profession. 


_ The stormy struggles of life, of the forum, or the 


hall were about as genial to his nature as the 
tornado is to the hare-bell, shaken by a breath. 
In what, then, consisted his unfitness? Neither 
in intellectual nor moral deficiency—none will 
believe it of the author of the ‘ Task”—nor yet 
in want of ambition, that convenient solution in 
similar cases, for he has written to perpetuate his 
name, and possessed all a poet’s sensibility to 
applause and censure. He was not without 
ambition, but, as Lady “Macbeth would say, 
‘‘without tbe illness should attend it.” Phre- 
nology alone can furnish the true key to his 
character, and open out all his peculiarities, all 
his weaknesses, and all his virtues. His head was 
much above the average size, his temperament 
chiefly nervous, the intellectual and moral region 
predominant, Cautiousness and Conscientiousness 
very large, while Hope, Self-Esteem, Combative- 


- ness, and Destructiveness were relatively de- 


ficient. Such are the simple data from which, 
joined with other conditions, a hundred pbhrenolo- 
gists, possessing the inductive spirit of their science, 
would infer the same results. But let us turn ot 
his actual history. 
over, law for several years, and was in due time 
called to the bar. Oa his first attempt to speak 
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He studied, or rather dallied . 
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in public he was seized with such excessive trep- 
idation that he could not articulate, and the 
failure acting on his sensitive system, produced a 
severe and dangerous nervous affection. This was 
not an embarrassment which custom could remove, 
or even greatly modify, but flowed inevitably from 
his organization, which disposed him to great 
timidity, self-distrust, and morbid exaggeration 
of difficulties. The same deep sense of his un- 
worthiness we see at a later period of his life, 
where he appears before us in the character of a 
Christian, entangled in the metaphysical dogmas 
of theology, overwhelmed with a consciousness of 
guilt, and shuddering at the prospect of eternal 
reprobation. Painfully impressed with his in- 
ability to practice his profession, he soon entirely 
abandoned it, and sought peace in obscurity. 
Buried in the gloom of Olney, he lived for many 
years in violation of physical and mental laws, 
vainly endeavoring to find employment for his 
highly gifted mind in constructing farming uten- 
sils, superintending a small garden, and rearing 
rabbits—useful occupations enough as mere re- 
laxation, but altogether inadequate to supply the 
demands of a mind such as his. Nor was his 
social intercourse very nicely adapted to his 
nature. The amiable family of the Unwins, 
grateful as every friend of the poet must ever feel 
for their kindness and care, knew very little of 
his real character, and were much better calcu- 
lated to nourish his morbid views than to call 
forth those energies the due exercise of which has 
enrolled his name with the famous bards of his 
nation. A long and painful period passed in this 
retreat, and with the exception of some slight con- 
tributions to a hymn-book and -an occasional 
sonnet, nothing indicated the existence of the 
poet. But he was visited by those better able to 
understand and appreciate him than his usual 
acquaintances. To Lady Austen and his charming 
cousin, the Lady Hesketh, whose refined manners, 
lively wit, and brilliant intellect aroused his 
higher powers, we are chiefly indebted, not only 
for the ‘“ Task,” but for many of his best produc- 
tions. To the influence, also, of these attractive 
qualities of his accomplished relative, which fur- 
nished his mind with the healthful excitement it 
so much needed, and to the mental labor thus 
superinduced, he in all probability owed the long 
exemption subsequently enjoyed, from that re- 
ligious gloom and melancholy which had been fast 


‘gathering like night over his entire moral nature. 


This admirably exemplifies the great advantage 
to health of body and mind, of calling forth the 
latter by presenting its appropriate objects. A 
few intelligent friends visiting him for a short 
time, awakened into wholesome activity faculties 
which were rusting from disuse, or what was even 
worse, were employed upon the subtleties of 
theology, which filled his imagination with horrors. 
The consequence of this restored vigor was one of 
the most beautiful poems in our language, several 
excellent fugitive pieces, and the amusing adven- 
tures of Juhn Gilpin. This last, as every reader 
knows, was composed in one of Cowper’s darkest 
moods, and it may be well to call, in passing, at- 
tention to this fact, as one of the thousands totally 
inexplicable upon any other than phrenological 
principles. It demonstrates the multiplex char- 
acter of the mind, and shows that the faculty of 
«< Wit” can be in action, suggesting the most ludi- 
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crous incidents, even while Cantiousness and 
some other organs are filling the fancy with these 
frightful creations, But let us turn more particu- 
larly to his cranial developments. The perceptive 
faculties were very strong, indicated in the like- 
nesses more by the depth than breadth of his fore- 
head. Hence his descriptive power, the graphic 
vigor of which is equal to Thomson’s in accuracy, 
but, in consequence of his smaller propensities, 
not in warmth of coloring. Comparing him with 
the author of the ‘“‘ Seasons,” whom he somewhat 
resembles, we agree with Coleridge in thinking 
the latter the “‘ born poet.” There is commonly 
greater purity of style, if not more depth of 
thought, in the “ Task,” but it lacks the fervor 
and intensity of the “Seasons.” Cowper’s tem- 
perament was finer, and his Causality probably 
larger. But the Ideality, Language, and affective 
faculties of Thomson were much superior. Cow- 
per’s productions are usually compact, vigorous, 
and highly polished. They never offend the most 
cultivated taste, but often delight it, and on the 
other hand, seldom move the affections. Thom- 
son seizes the attention, holds it in spite of many 
faults, rivets it upon the subject. carries hig 
reader right onward in the current of a sweeping 
amplification, and often in a perfect cataract of 
words; words, however, which frequently, with 
singular beauty, advance, expand, and enforce 
the thought. Comparison, in Cowper, was well 
developed, and Ideality, though by no means a 
ruling organ, was not deficient. Language, also, 
was rather large; in accordance with which he 
was not only an excellent linguist, but, in our 
humble opinion, his English style is unsurpassed 
in precision and purity, and combines to a greater 
degree strength and beauty with a chastened sim- 
plicity than that of any writer of the last or 
present century with whose works we are familiar. 
Benevolence, which was powerful, together with 
his small Destructiveness, created that extreme 
horror of war, however palliated by the necessity 
of nations, and that almost morbid sensibility to 
the infliction of pain upon any sentient being, so 
often manifested in his writings. 


“JT would not number in my list of friends, 
(Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wantmg sensibility,) the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm,” 


Veneration and Wonder, equally large and active, 
disposed him to see signs and tokens and a special 
providence in the operations of nature, whenever 
they deviated from common experience. Philo- 
sophical solutions of doubtful causes displeased 
him, and seemed to him profane. 


“Forth steps the spruce philosopher, and tells 
Of homogeneal and discordant springs 
And principles; of causes, how they work 
By necessary laws their sure effects ; 
Of action and reaction. He has found 
The source of the disease that nature feels, 
And bids tne world take heart, and banish fear. 
Thou fool! will thy discovery of the cause 
Suspend the effect or heal it?” 


Like all men of high intellectual and moral 
endowment, he was disgusted with the low stand- 
ard-by which society regulates its actions, and he 
clung to the pleasing belief of eternal justice 
manifesting its retributive power in partial and 
particular instances. Like them, too, he was apt, 
for the want of a philosophy derived from the 
nature of things, to confound the physical and 
moral laws. Thus he beheld, in the great fog 
which covered Europe in 1783, the workings of an 
offended Deity. Conscientiousness and Cautious- 
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attempts, in his preface, to refute the notion, 
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ness constitute, both from their size and morbid 
actions, the most striking points of his religious 
character. They were the greater part of his life 
in diseased action, and the source of much of his 
suffering, which was rendered frightfully intense 
by his very active temperament. His correspond- 
ence, especially that part of it relating to his 
religious experience, presents a painful picture of 
the unhealthy action of these organs. Nor is the 
gloom they leave upon the reader’s mind in the 

slightest degree lessened, by reflecting upon the 
manner in which some of his friends replied to 
those communications. The editor of those letters 


rather prevalent after the publication of Hayley’s 
life of the poet, that religion, or his views of 
religion, led to his mental aberrations; but, as 
we think, unsuccessfully. He states the poet’s 
gloom and hypochondria were entirely produced 
by his having in early life imprudently checked 
an erysipelatous affection of the face. That his 
health might have been thus injured, and his 
mind, in consequence, slightly affected, is not 
denied. But it can not be received, in the face of 
more powerful ones, as an adequate cause of 
Cowper’s insanity. That his peculiar notions of 
religion exercised a most powerful influence over 
his mind, can not be contested, since he has him- 
self recorded it. Nor will any unprejudiced in- 
quirer hesitate to acknowledge, after weighing all 
the circumstances of the case, that that influence 
was frightfully disastrous. Let us, then, remem- 
ber his organization—the predominant nervous 
temperament, the small Hope, moderate Self- 
Esteem, large Cautiousness and Conscientiousness; 
and it will at once be conceded that anything cal- 
culated to stimulate unduly the larger organs, 
and encumber the weaker, could not fail to be 
extremely pernicious. Now, one of the capital 
points of belief of the sect to which he was 
attached, is that of the ‘elect,’ and the com- 
parative uselessness of good works to secure salva- 
tion. One of this persuasion, with a large endow- 
ment of Self-Esteem and Hope, will be very apt to 
think himself one of the chosen, even though his 
actual vices would make him appear, in the eyes 
of all others, utterly unworthy of the selection. 
And on the other hand, one of these same organs 
small, and believing thus, would, notwithstanding 
his whole life might have been marked by the 
severe practice of the higher virtues, fear, in his 
desponding moments, that he was destined to 
hopeless punishment. The latter was Cowper's 
case. But to show more clearly the influence of 
such views upon one of his organization, let us 
listen to himself. 


TO THE REV, MR. NEWTON. 


“My Dear FRimznp—My device was intended 
to represent, not my own heart, but the heart of 
a Christian, mourning and yet rejoicing, pierced 
with thorns yet wreathed about with roses. I 
have the thorn without the rose. My brier is a 
wintry one, the flowers are withered, but the 
thorn remains.’ 


Again, some months later : 


**T have been lately more dejected than usual ; 
more harassed by dreams in the night, and more 
deeply poisoned by them on the following day. I 
- know not what is portended by an alteration for 
the worse, after eleven years of misery.” 


The eleven years here, makes the time during 
which he believed himself hopelessly doomed to 
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future punishment; and thus he continues several 


_years after: 


** Adam’s approach to the tree of life, after he 
had sinned, was not more effectually prohibited by 
the flaming sword, that turned every way, than 
mine to its great antitype has been now almost 
thirteen years, a short interval of two or three 
days, which passed about this time twelvemonth, 
alone excepted. For what reason it is that I am 
thus long excluded, if I am ever again to be ad- 
mitted, is known to God only. I can say but this, 
that if he is still my father, this paternal severity 
has toward me been such as that I have reason to 
account it unexampled. * * * Ifthe ladder of 
Christian experience reaches,’as I suppose it does, 
to the very presence of God, it has nevertheless 
its foot in the abyss. And ‘if Paul stood, as no 
doubt he did, on the topmost round of it, I have 
been standing, and still stand, on the lowest, in 
this thirteenth year that has passed since I de- 
scended. In such a situation of mind, encom- 
passed by the midnight of absolute despair, and a 
thousand times filled with unspeakable horror, I 
first commenced author.” 

In this same letter he alludes to a fear ex- 
pressed by some of his religious friends*that he 
might be injured by the gayety of some of the in- 
telligent acquaintances who surrounded him! 

‘* At present, however, I have no connections at 
which either you, I trust, or any who love me and 
wish me well, have occasion to conceive alarm. 
* * * Tdo not know that there is among them 
a single person from whom I am likely to catch 
contamination.” 

A month later, he writes in the same strain of 
hopelessness : 

“The dealings of God with me are to myself 
utterly unintelligible. More than a twelvemonth 
has passed since I began to hope that having 
walked the whole breadth of the bottom of this 
Red Sea, I was beginning to climb the opposite 
shore, and I prepared to sing the song of Moses. 
But I have been disappointed; those hopes have 
been blasted; those comforts have been wrested 
from me. I could not be so duped, even by the 
arch enemy himself, as to be made to question the 
Divine nature of them; but I have been made to 
believe that God gave them to me in derision, and 
took them away in vengeance.” 

A long letter follows, of exculpation from cer- 
tain charges of living too gay a life, in which he 
anxiously assures his friend that riding out with 
Mrs. Unwin in the carriage and company of Lady 
Hesketh, has not led him into the dissipation his 
friends had feared. There can be but one feeling 
experienced by every sane mind toward those who 
would thus have deprived the unhappy poet of the 
little pleasure within his reach, and that is un- 
utterable disgust. 

Our space admits of no more extracts from that 
painful correspondence, nor do we suppose more 
to be necessary to convince the reader that what- 
ever happiness others may have found in the 
tenets he cherished, to Cowper they brought 
nothing but gloom and misery. 

Phrenologists perpetually urge divines, who 
possess peculiar opportunities for applying its 
benefits, to study the only true science of mind. 
Suppose the Rev. Mr. Newton, the poet's friend 
and spiritual counselor, could have been thus 
enlightened, and consequently been able to detect 
the peculiarities of Cowper’s organization, its 
excesses and defects, would he have responded as 
he did to those gloomy, morbid, hopeless letters ? 
When the poet’s fears at length extended even 
unto the horrid apprehension of eternal punish- 
ment—when his overwrought Conscientiousness 
magnified his venial offenses into crimes too deep 
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for the infinite mercy of Heaven—could any divine 
acquainted, as every divine ought to be, with the 
difference between healthy and diseased mani- 
festations, have balanced—according to all the 
cold niceties of that merciless creed, which is the 
offspring of an exterminating spirit, savoring 
much more of man’s destructiveness than of the 
even-handed justice of God—all the probabilities 
and improbabilities of such a destiny for his friend, 
and that friend one who had never injured a 
human being—no, not a particle of organized 
matter--one who would not have doomed a Nero 
or a Caligula to the fate which, with so much self- 
abasement, he dreaded for himself? Would he 
have played and tampered with those insane 
horrors, instead of appealing to that intellect 
which, even in detailing them, evinced its strength, 
and to that sense of justice, never blind nor with- 
out charity, but when beholding his own frailties 
—instead of demonstrating, by a force of reason 
which his unhappy friend could not have resisted, 
the total impossibility of his ever suffering the 
frightful punishment he so much feared, but 
which, in the whole course of his sinless life, he 
could not have incurred? But the Rev. Mr. 
Newton was without light; the language which 
the Author of man has impressed upon the dome 
of thought had not then been interpreted aright, 
and the inner mysteries of the sanctuary were 
yet unsolved. 

The melancholy poet, but too prone to observe 
the darker shades of life, required society the 
opposite to that which Olney or his religious 
associations furnished. And the attentive reader 
of his history can not fail to discover, in the salu- 
tary effects which ever followed his occasional 
intercourse with strong and healthy minds, the 
absurdity of that philosophy which, by a species 
of homeopathic treatment, would cure with what 
created the disease—would substitute the base for 
the antidote—and attempt to dissipate the mists 
by extinguishing the sun. 

During the five or more years when he was 
engaged upon the translation of Homer, his health 
was unusually sound, and his mind proportion- 
ately vigorous; but after that work was completed, 
and all proper excitement withdrawn from his 
faculties, he unwisely returned again to theo- 
logical mysticism. His intellect began to wander, 
and once more became thoroughly overcast; but 
now, unfortunately, with clouds and thick dark- 
ness no more to be completely dispelled, and 
whence he at last emerged, the dim phantom of 
himself, with his physical energies utterly sapped, 
his mind emasculate and shattered—-the unhappy 
victim of religious mania. 

{TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





Tue Human Brain AND THE PurRsE.—A 
man is but a silly fellow who thinks his purse 
will win him a bride of sense; for an empty 
purse is so much better than an empty brain, 
that the lady must be equally silly who would 
trust herself in his keeping. — 

A true woman will be more captivated by the 
visible proportiuns of life and activity in a gentle- 
man than by an invisible pocket-book. 

Away, then, with the absurd theory that a 
lady is content with (ttle wit and much money. 
It is sufficient to say that where one is partially 
satisfied, one hundred would be miserable, and 
perhaps deservedly so, if they dared to be so mis- 
guided, 
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[CONTINUED FROM LAST NUMBER.] 

WuHen you study this subject with a view to practice, you will find 
that the principles which I laid down in the fourth Lecture are of great 
importance as guides—namely, that each organ of the body has received 
a definite constitution, and that health is the result of the harmonious 
and favorable action of the whole. Hence it is not sufficient to pro- 
vide merely airy bed-rooms for children, if at the same time the means 
of cleanliness be neglected, or their brains be over-exerted in attend- 
ing too many classes, and learning too many tasks. The delicate brain 
of youth demands frequent repose. In short, a practical knowledge 
of the laws of the human constitution is highly conducive to the suc- 
cessful rearing of children ; and the heart-rending desolation of parents, 
when they see the dearest objects of their affections successively torn 
from them by death, should be viewed as the chastisement of ignor- 
ance or negligence alone, and not as proofs of the world being consti- 
tuted unfavorably for the production of human enjoyment. In this 
matter, however, parents should not look to ther own happiness mere- 
ly ; they are under solemn obligations to the children whom they 
bring into the world. Improper treatment in infancy and childhood, 
at which period the body grows rapidly, is productive of effects far 
more prejudicial and permanent than at any subsequent age ;* and 
assuredly those parents are not guiltless who willfully keep themselves 
in ignorance of the organic laws, or, knowing these, refrain from acting 
in accordance with them in the rearing of their children. The latter 
have a positive claim (which no parent of right feeling will disregard or 
deny) on those who have brought them into existence, that they shall 
do all in their power to render it agreeable. 

Perhaps some may think that the importance of obedience to the 
organic Jaws has been insisted on more than the subject required. 
Such an idea is natural enough, considering that an exposition of these 
laws forms no part of ordinary education, and that obedience to them is 
enjoined by no human authority. There is no trace of them in the 
statute-book, none in the catechisms issued by authority of the Church ; 
and you rarely, if ever, hear them mentioned as laws of God, by his 
servants who teach his will from the pulpit. Nay, even the general 
tongue of society, which allows few subjects to escape remark, is silent 
with regard to them. Hence, it is probable that the importance of 
obeying the organic laws may to some appear to be over-estimated in 
these Lectures. But the universal silence which prevails in society 
has its source in ignorance. Physiology is still unknown to nineteen 
twentieths even of educated persons, and to the mass it is a complete 
terra incognita. Even by medical men it is little studied as a practical 
science, and the idea of its beneficial application as a guide to human 
conduct in general, is only now beginning to engage their attention. 
If to all this we add, that until Phrenology was discovered, the depend- 
ence of mental talents and dispositions on cerebral development was 
scarcely even suspected—and that belief in this truth is still far from 
being universal—the silence which prevails with respect to the organic 
laws, and neglect of them in practice, will not seem unaccountable. 

On this subject I would observe, that there is a vast difference be- 
tween the uncertain and the unascertained. It is now universally ad- 
mitted, that all the movements of matter are regulated; and that they 
are never uncertain, although the laws which they observe may, in 
some instances, be unascertained. The revolutions of the planets can 
be predicted, while those of some of the comets are still unknown; 
but no philosopher imagines that the latter are uncertain. The minut- 





* The principles which should guide parents in the treatment of children are stated 
and enforced in Dr. A. Combe’s. work on the Physiological and Moral Treatment of In- 
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est drop of water that descends the mighty fall of Niagara is regulated 
in all its movements by definite laws, whether it rise in mist and float 
in the atmosphere to distant regions, there to descend as rain; or be 
absorbed by a neighboring shrub, and reappear as an atom in a blossom 
adorning the Canadian shore ; or be drunk up by a living creature and 
mingle with its blood; or become a portion of an oak, which at a 
future time shall career on the ocean. Nothing can be less ascer- 
tained, or probably less ascertainable by mortal study, than the revolu- 
tions of such an atom; but every philosopher, without a moment’s 
hesitation, will concede that not one of them “is uncertain.* The first 
element of a philosophic understanding is the capacity of extending the 
same conviction to the events evolved in every department of nature. 
A man who sees disease occurring in youth or middle age, and whose 
mind is not capable of perceiving that it is the result of imperfect or 
excessive action in some vital organ, and that imperfect or excessive 
action is just another name for deviation from the proper healthy state 
of that organ, is not capable of reasoning. It may be true that, in 
many instances, our knowledge is so imperfect, that we are unable to 
discover the chain of connection between the disease and its organic 
cause; but, nevertheless, he is no philosopher who doubts that such a 
connection exists, and that the discovery of it is presented as an im- 
portant practical problem to the human understanding to solve. 

One cause of the obscurity that prevails on this subject in the minds 
of persons not medically educated, is ignorance of the structure and 
functions of the body; and another is, that diseases appear under two 
very distinct forms—structural and functional ; only the former of which 
is considered by common observers to constitute a proper malady. If 
an arrow be shot into the eye there is derangement of structure, and 
the most determined opponent of the natural laws will at once admit 
the connection between the blindness which ensues, and the lesion of 
the organ. But if a watchmaker or an optical instrument-maker, by 
long-continued and excessive exertion of the eye, have become blind, 
the disease is called functional; because the function, from being over- 
stimulated, is impaired; but frequently no alteration of structure can 
be perceived. No philosophic physiologist, however, doubts that there 
is, in the structure, a change corresponding to the functional derange- 
ment, although human observation can not detect it. He never says 
that it is nonsense to assert that the patient has become blind in conse- 
quence of infringement of the organic laws. It is one of these laws 
that the function of the eye shall be exercised moderately, and it is a 
breach of that law to strain it to excess. 

The same principle applies to a great number of diseases occurring 
under the organic laws. Imperfections in the tone, structure, or pro- 
portions of certain organs may exist at birth, so hidden by their situ- 
ation, or so slight as not to be readily perceptible, but not on that ac- 
count the less real and important; or deviations may be made gradu- 
ally and imperceptibly from the proper and healthy standards of exer- 
cise; and from one or other of these causes, disease may invade the 
constitution. Religious persons term disease occurring in this manner 
a dispensation of God’s providence; the careless name it an unacount~ 
able event; but the philosophic physician invariably views it as the 
result of imperfect or excessive action of some organ or another ; and 
he never doubts that it has been caused by deviations from the laws of 
the animal economy. The objection that the doctrine of the organic 
laws which I have been inculcating is unsound, because diseases come 
and go, without uneducated persons being able to trace their causes, 
has not a shadow of philosophy to support it. I may err in my exposi- 
tion of these laws, but I hope I do not err in stating that neither disease 
nor death, in early or middle life, can take place under the ordinary 
administrations of Providence, except when these laws have been in- 
fringed. 

My reason for insisting so largely on this subject is a profound con- 
viction of the importance of the organic laws. They are fundamenta. 





* I owe this forcible illustration to Dr, Chalmers, haying first heard it in one of his 
lectures. 
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to happiness ; that is, the consequences of errors in regard to them can 
not be compensated for or removed by any other means than obedience. 
I daily see melancholy results of inattention to their dictates. When 
you observe the husband, in youth or middle age, removed by death 
from the partner of his love, and the other dear objects of his affec- 
tions ; or when you see the mother at a similar age torn from her in- 
fant children, her heart bleeding at the thought of leaving them in the 
hand of the stranger while they most need her maternal care, the 
cause of the calamity is either that the dying parent inherited a defec- 
tive constitution in consequence of disobedience by his ancestors to the 
organic laws, or that he himself has infringed them grievously. 


Again, if we see the lovely infant snatched from the mother’s bosom 
by the hand of death, while it caused every affection of her mind to 
thrill with joy, and fed her hopes with the fondest and brightest visions 
of its future talent, virtue, and happiness, let us trace the cause, and we 
shall find that the organic Jaws have been infringed. If you see an 
aged man walking with heavy step and deeply dejected mien, the 
nearest follower after a bier adorned with white, it is a father carrying 
to the grave his first-born son, the hope and stay of his life, torn from 
him in the full bloom of manhood, when already he had eased the 
hoary head of half its load of care. The cause of this scene also is in- 
fringement of the organic laws. 

Or open the door of some family parlor, where we expect to meet 
with peace and joy, blessing and endearment, as the natural accom- 
paniments of domestic life, and see discord, passion, disappointment, 
and every feeling that embitters existence, depicted on the counte- 
nances of the inmates. 
laws. ‘T'wo persons have married whose brains differ so widely, that 
there is not only no natural sympathy between them, but absolute con- 
tradiction in their dispositions. This discord might have been read in 
their brains before they were united for life. 

Look on still another scene. You may observe several persons of 
each sex, in middle life, gravely sitting in anxious deliberation. They 
are the respectable members of a numerous family, holding consult- 
ation on the measures to be adopted in consequence of one of their 
number having become insane, or having given himself up irreclaimably 
to drunkenness, or to some worse species of immorality. Their feel- 
ings are deeply wounded, their understandings are perplexed, and they 
know not what to do. The cause is still the same; the unfortunate 
object of their solicitude has inherited an ill-constituted brain; it has 
yielded to some exciting cause, and he has lost his reason; or he has 
given way to a headlong appetite for intoxicating liquors, in consequence 
of one or other of his parents, or some one of their stock, having labored 
under-a similar influence; and it has now become an actual disease. 
The organic laws have been infringed; and this scene also is the form 
in which the Creator indicates to his creatures that his laws have been 
transgressed. If you make a catalogue of human miseries, and in- 
quire how many of them spring directly or indirectly from infringe- 
ment of the organic laws, you will be astonished at its extent. 

If, therefore, we desire to diminish this class of calamities; we must 
study and obey the organic laws. As these laws operate independently 
of all others, we may manifest the piety of angels, and yet suffer if we 
neglect them. If there be any remedy on earth for this class of evils, 
it is obedience to the laws of our constitution, and this alone. If, then, 
these laws be fundamental—if the consequences of disobeying them be 
so formidable, and if escape be so impossible, you will forgive the 
anxiety with which I have endeavored to expound them. 


I might draw pictures the converse of all that I have here repre- 
sented, and show you health, long life, happiness, and prosperity, as 
the rewards of obeying these and the other natural laws, and I should 
still be justified by philosophy ; but the principle, if admitted, will carry 
home these counter results to your own understandings. I beg per- 
mission further to remark, that all philosophy and theology which have 
been propounded by men ignorant of these laws, may be expected to 
be imperfect ; and that, therefore, we arrogate no undue superiority 
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in refusing to yield the convictions of our own judgments to the dic- 
tates of such guides, who had not sufficient data on which to found 
their opinions. The. events of human life, viewed through the medium - 
of their principles, and of the philosophy which I am now expounding, 
must appear in very different lights. In their eyes many events 
appear inscrutable, which to us are clear. According to our view, an 
all-wise and beneficent Creator has bestowed on us, the highest of his 
terrestrial creatures, the gift of reason, and has arranged the whole 
world as a theater for its exercise. He has placed before us examples 
without number, of his power, wisdom, and goodness ; prescribed laws 
to us in external nature, and in our own constitutions; and left us to 
apply our faculties to study and act in harmony with them, and then to 
live and be happy; or to neglect them and to suffer. Each of you will 
approve of that system which appears to be founded in truth, and to 
tend most to the glory of God. I ask no man to yield his conscience 
and his understanding to my opinions; but only solicit liberty to an- 
nounce what to myself appears to be true, that it may be received or 
rejected according to its merits. 

In concluding, it is proper to add one observation. Mankind have 
lived so long without becoming acquainted with the organic laws, and 
have, in consequence, so extensively transgressed them, that there are 
few individuals in civilized society who do not bear in their persons, 
to a greater or less extent, imperfections derived from this source. It 
is impossible, therefore, even for the most anxious disciples of the new 
doctrine, all at once to yield perfect obedience to these laws. If none 
were to marry in whose family stock, and in whose individual person, 
any traces of serious departures from the organic laws were to be 
found, the civilized world would become a desert. The return to 
obedience must be gradual, and the accomplishment of it the result of 
time. After these laws are unfulded to a man’s discernment, he is 
not guiltless if he disregard them, and commit flagrant violations of 
their dictates. We are all bound, if we believe them to be instituted 
by God, to obey them as far as is in our power; but we can not com- 
mand all external circumstances. We are bound to do the best we 
can; and this, although not all that could be desired, is often much ; 
nor shall we ever. miss an adequate reward, even for our imperfect 
obedience. 

It is deeply mysterious that man should have been so formed as to 
err for thousands of years through ignorance of his own constitution 
and the laws under which he suffers or enjoys; but it is equally mys- 
terious that the globe itself underwent the successive revolutions re- 


‘vealed by geology, destroying myriads of living creatures, and extin- 


guishing whole races of beings before it attained its present state! It 
is equally mysterious, also, why the earth presents such striking ine- 
qualities of soil and climate—in some regions so beautiful, so delight- 
ful, so prolific; in others so dreary, sterile, and depressing! It is 
equally mysterious that men have been created mortal creatures, liv- — 
ing, even at the best, but for a season on the earth, and then yielding 
their places to successors, whose tenures will be as brief as their own. 
These are mysteries which reason can not penetrate, and for which 
fancy can not account; but they all relate, not to our conduct here, 
but to the will of God in the creation of the universe. Although we 
can not unravel the counsels of the Omnipotent, this is no reason why 
we should not study and obey his Jaws. What he has presented to 
us we are bound to accept with gratitude at his hand as a gift; but in 
using it, we are called on to exercise our reason, the noblest of his 
boons; and we may rest assured that no impenetrable darkness will 
hang over the path of our duty when we shall have fairly opened our 
eyes and our understandings to the study of his works. ‘There is no 
difficulty in believing that man, having received reason, was intended 
to use it—that, by neglecting to do so, he has suffered evils—and that, 
when he shall duly employ it, his miseries will diminish; and this is 
all that I am now teaching. It may be inexplicable why we should 
not earlier have gone into the road that leads to happiness; but let us 


not hesitate to enter it now, if we see it fairly open before us. 
[CONTINUED ON PAGE FIFTY-NINE.] 
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TALK WITH READERS. 
A susscrisBer, E. W. T., asks certain questions 
which we answer as follows: 


Cireus riders and acrobats may have the organ 
of Weight originally no better developed than 


thousands of others who have not been led by. 


some accident to adopt a profession in which. bal- 
ancing.is required. So thousands, who are not 
musicians, have the organ of Tune as large as 
many who have been trained in music. It is the 
training of the faculty of Weight, along with the 
muscle, which gives them skill. And the musi- 
cian is obliged to train his musce to act in obe- 
dience to his will in order to manipulate the in- 
strument successfully ; so that it isin music the 
cultivation of muscle as well as of the mind, just 
_ as itis in other instances the cultivation of the 
muscle in conjunction with the faculty of Weight. 
A man with good mechanical talent may not have 
the intellectual mechanical training requisite to 
understand all the laws of mechanism, though he 
will have good ideas respecting it; but if he have 
the intellectual culture and mental practice, still 
he is not a thorough mechanic until he has had 
such experience in the use of tools as to train his 
muscles to act in obedience to that mechanical 
mind; then, and not till then, is he fully a me- 
chanic. Most men have a majority of their phys- 
ical powers in a state of non-education. The bil- 
liard-player exercises his muscle, in conjunction 
with his mind, in a particular manner; the quoit- 
pitcher, the rider, the mechanic, the musician— 
all require different and specific kinds of muscu- 
lar training in order to success, but the mind 
needs culture and training with the muscle, 
Persons who perform so much at the circus, 
doubtless have a good muscular organization to 
start with, or they would not be led to try their 
skill, or they would not have succeeded sufliciently 
to start with to encourage them to proceed. Then 
the culture, added to the natural endowment, 
gives the splendid development we see often; in 
those persons. We doubt whether the average of 


young men could, by any amount of training, - 


equal most of those who perform in public, though 
they might be cultivated to a very considerable 
degree of perfection. 


It is not all who have equal mechanical culture 
who are equally skillful, and so of everything 
else. Some persons have not an original consti- 
tution adapting them to a high degree of muscu- 
lar development. Such persons could be improved, 
just as small heads could be increased in size, or 
weak vital organs improved by proper means; 
still, there is a genius of muscle as well as of 
mind, and doubtless Blondin, and most of the dis- 
tinguished performers in gymnastics, are en- 
dowed by nature with an aptitude not only mus- 
cular, but mental, in that which they excel. But 
they owe as much, doubtless, to culture as to na- 
ture for their high success. Few persons in this 
world are properly educated in anything, and we 
shall never know what are the possibilities of hu- 
manity till we find in one person as fine an organ- 
ization in the various parts of the body as any of 
those parts have ever been represented by any 
one individual. And when we find in our model 
man eyery mental organ as highly and perfectly 
developed as each of them has ever been devel- 
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oped in any specimens of the human race, and 
then all these qualities, bodily and mental, edu- 
cated as well as each has ever been trained; and 
we ought to add, all this training done under in- 
fluences as perfect as human nature can give, we 
shall know what the term human nature means ; 
then, and not til! then, shall we understand what 
are the possibilities of human organism and func- 
tion. 








INJURIES OF SPINAL CORD. 





A Frew days ago an express cartman, named 
Lyons, fell from his cart on his head, and by the 
fall his neck was so bent that the spinal marrow 
was injured, and now the poor man lies with his 
whole body, save only his head, motionless and in- 
sensible. His recovery is of course impossible. 

Just one year ago a young man named Wilson, 
while riding upon a load of hay, at Hampton 
Village, met with a similar accident, by falling 
upon his head and injuring the spinal chord. 
Since then he has been lying upon his back, with- 
out the least sensation in any of his limbs, and 
wasting away to a skeleton. His appetite is 
good and his faculties not in the least impaired ; 
but with the exception of the upper part of his 
body, he has been a dead man ever since August 


last. Itis supposed that if his body were twist- 
ed, or raised from its recumbent position in the 
least, death would be instantaneous with him.— 
Canada Paper. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

[Dictated to a short-hand reporter without any knowl- 
edge of the name or business of the subject.] 

You have inherited your physiology from your 
mother, also the general tone and quality of your 
mind and character. If you live temperately you 
will live to be old. I mean that you should do 
six days’ work in the week, properly divided, then 
eat regularly of healthful food, avoiding excesses 
in channels ordinarily attending intemperance. 
In this fast age, men are as apt to be intemperate 
in over much brain-work as in other respects. 
You are organized to last, to labor, and to en- 


dure, and if you live as you should, you ought to 


attain your eightieth year, and not only so, but 
carry your youthfulness with you into the valley. 

You are one of the most independent of men; 
when you want anything done you fall back on 
yourself, and that. which you can do alone you 
never ask any one to do for you You are ambi- 
tious, and your ambition, courage, independence, 
and firmness work together. You always expect 
to triumph, to come out ahead, to do what you 
seek to do. Your blows are given with a peculiar 
energy, and your efforts are steady and stanch: 
You have large Combativeness and Destructiveness, 
which tend to give you uncommon force, courage, 
thoroughness, and spirit. You have always been 
a kind of torpedo; when struck, you strike back ; 
it isa kind of generic recoil. People generally 
clear the track when they hear your whistle; you 
are naturally an ‘‘ express train,’ and among men 
you are disposed to take responsibility. You will 
not tolerate dictation. You can be persuaded to 
do anything that an honest man may do, but you 
can not be driven an inch if you know it. You 


would go backward over Niagara Falls before 
you would be driven forward against your ideas 
of right and propriety. 

You are very friendly, have sociability and 
warmth, and whole-hearted people become at- 
tached to you. Toward your friends you are re- 
markably liberal; you like to carve, and have a 
long table full of clever fellows under your own 
roof; and none entertain their friends with more 
breadth of hospitality than you. You should 
avoid social dissipation; in other words, do not 
let your friends lead you away into bad habits. 

You love home, and it would be your pleasure 
and pride to have as good a home as you could 
afford. Your idea of being rich has always in the 
foreground a fine mansion, with everything to 
make it pleasant and desirable—the wife and 
children, an elegant library, a fine garden, all 
come in to fill up the picture. 

You are known for the desire to keep your 
word, to do as you agree, and to be just and 
thorough in your business transactions ; in other 
words, you-belong to the honest and punctual 
class of men. You sometimes show selfishness, 
and anger, and passion; but men never find you 
doing that which is mean, base, or dishonest. 
Your Veneration is too small; you need more of 
the religious element to give youa better balance 
of mind, more elevation of feeling, more of the 
sense of another life, and of a common Father. As 
you become older, and your business ambition 
shall be gratified, and your feelings become less 
strong, your religious disposition will increase in 


strength. You are more honest than pious ; your 


prayers are short, and if you had a week to make 
you would be liable to forget the Sunday. You 
have less respect for religion and sacred institu- 
tions than you have for your word, honor, and 
duty. Ifyou were to be placed where your sym- 
pathy was called upon, it would respond readily. 
Men call you generous, liberal, neighborly, dis- 
posed to accommodate, and lend a hand; this you 
do with a kind, friendly magnanimity which 
makes the favors bestowed grateful to those who 
receive them. 


You are known intellectually for a clear, dis- 
tinct, and vigorous mind; you grasp knowledge as 
by intuition. You are not obliged to wait for 
slow, logical methods to work out results, but you 
seem to grasp the truth and make it your own, 
though it may be surrounded with bushels of 
chaff. You judge character accurately. You. 
have hardly made a mistake in ten years in esti- 
mating the disposition, capacity, and moral qual- 
ities of men. You know where to put each indi- 
vidual. You select men ai sight who can do cer- 
tain work and do it well. You have fair mechan- 
ical talent, but you can plan better. than work, 
oversee better thanexecute. You can get more work 
done in a given time than almost anybody else, be- 
cause. you are right among the men and in the 
thickest of the business. Your word is electrical 
upon their efforts. You control men easily. You 
could go on ship-board, among the sailors, and 
make every man know his duty and do it. 

You talk with considerable readiness, though 
your vocabulary is not large. You have a clear 
mind. You come to conclusions quickly, and are 
generally correct ; consequently you are able to 
tell your thoughts with promptness, that makes 
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PORTRAIT. OF R. N. RICE, SUP’T. MICHIGAN CENTRAL R.R. 


people think you talk easily ; but you frequently | ment of the Fitchburg Railway, in which he con- 


feel at a loss for just the word, and hesitate, un- 
less it is about something with which you are 
very familiar. You carry just the word, and hes- 
itate, unless it is about something with which you 
are very familiar. You carry more business in 
your mind than most men. You allow but little 
to escape your memory or judgment. 

You should encourage more suavity, reverence, 
and spirituality of mind. Cultivate also Imita- 
tion, a copying, conformatory disposition, and 
keep your hand on your mental “ brake.” You 
are apt to go too fast, especially on the down 
grades, and if you were a conductor or engineer 
on a road, would get ahead of time. You always 
want your watch fast, and desire to live up to it. 

Your strong qualities are these: power of will, 
independence, desire to triumph, courage, force, 
thoroughness, strong social feeling, respect for the 
truth, and good common sense. 


BIOGRAPHY.* 


The unobtrusive walks of business life not un- 
frequently present instances of rapid development, 
of high attainment, and of resistless energy, which 
do not suffer in comparison with the more ambi- 
tious and demonstrative successes of the bar and 


the forum. Such an instance is furnished in the 


person of the present Superintendent of the Mich- 
igan Central Railway. 

R. N. Rice, Esq , was born in Boston, on the 
80th of May, 1814. He received his education 
in that city, and very early began to fit himself for 
commercial pursuits. He commenced mercantile 
business upon coming of age, and prosecuted it 
until the year 1844, when he entered the employ- 





* Copied by permission from Appleton’s Railway 
Guide, 


tinued until September, 1846, when he entered 
the service of the Michigan Central Railway Com- 
pany as cashier. Mr. Rice arrived at Detroit, 
and entered upon the active discharge of his du- 
ties in November, 1846, and the best and simplest 
mode of referring to the manner in which he ac- 
quitted himself of his trust, is to state the fact 
that he has’ since held every general office in the 
immediate management of the Road, culminating 
his brilliant and useful fcareer by unanimous 
election as-.general superintendent of one of the 
most important railways in the Union, and one 
which under his management has no superior. 

It is needless to say that to attain and sustain 
himself in this position, Mr. Rice has put forth un- 
wearied industry, has displayed the most indom- 
itable energy, and the highest order of executive 
and administrative talent. These follow by nec- 
essary implication in the minds of all persons 
familiar with the management of railways. 

The cause of surprise, in the case of Mr. Rice, 
is the unusual adaptation with which, having 
been trained to different pursuits, he seized upon 
and coped with the formidable features of a busi- 
ness, the intricacy of the details of which are 
deemed to require a long course of discipline, a 
studious preparation, and wide elemental attain- 
ments ; the wonder that a general business man 
should attain eminence and achieve success in a 
sphere so widely different from that of his early 
pursuits, is enhanced by the rapid brilliancy with 
which that success was attained. From the quiet 
of the counting-room, and the management of a 
few clerks, to pass to the control of an army of 
men, and the executive disposition of a gigantic 
enterprise, comprising devious and often discord- 
ant features, furnishes a type of intrinsic powers 
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as rare as it is surprising, the development of 
which, in the case of Mr. Rice, was accidental. 

To the rare qualities which have been enume- 
rated above, the subject of this brief notice unites 
the highest benevolence, the widest liberality, 
and the most frank, cordial, and popular man- 
ners. He possesses the quality of being able to 
give a denial, which his firmness and judgment 
often require him to do, or of communicating an 
unpleasant fact in a manner which softens the 
office and reconciles the object of it. Hence, 
while he has fulfilled his duties to the corpora- 
tion with the most punctilious regard, he has en- 
joyed the confidence, respect, and gratitude not 
only of the traveling public, but also of the com- 
munity and of all parties controlling the prac- 
tical interests of the vast region of country which 
is tributary to the railway, as a thoroughfare of 
transit, and of transportation to and fro. This 
fact, though silent and unobtrusive, has been of 
incalculable benefit to the corporation in an al- 
most entire immunity from those numerous and 
annoying vexations which are so often incident to 
the relation occupied by a heavy corporation to 
the public at large and to the classes which are 
brought in daily contact with its general man- 
agement and its endless details. He possesses an 
extraordinary clearness of apprehension in regard 
to the running of trains, almost instinctively dis- 
covering the correct and best method of accom- 
modating their movements to the changing cir- 
cumstances which occur, so as to meet every exi- 
gency with perfect safety and success. To this 
pre-eminent ability is doubtless to be attributed 
the ‘almost entire absence of those accidents so 
much dreaded by the traveler—the time-tables, 
from the commencement, having been made up 
entirely by himself. 

To a character of the most stainless rectitude 
and morality, Mr. Rice unites the highest order 
of social qualities and faculties of wit and colloquial 
advantages, which gild and enrich the circle of pri- 
vate life during those short and rare periods which 
a sleepless and inflexible industry permit him to 
enjoy. The onerous and perplexing cares which 
are incident to his responsible and exciting posi- 
tion are cast off at the threshold, and are never 
allowed, even by the shade of a thoughtful brow 
and a preoccupied manner, to disturb the quiet 
serenity of his own house or of the fireside of his 
friends. For aught that appears to him, he might 
well be looked upon at such moments as one whose 


first and favorite study was to make himself the 


joyous, congenial, and pleasant companion of a 
vacant hour. 3 

He is an attached and affectionate husband, a 
faithful and generous son, a firm avd devoted 
friend—never happier than when surrounded by 
the objects of his love and esteem. 

Many pages might be well filled with details 
and with generalities which would serve more 
fully to illustrate the qualities of the man, by 
which he has secured high success ; but the limits 
of this brief notice will not permit its dilation 
beyond a bare reference to those characteristics 
and facts which are intended to give to the public 
the merest outline by which they may judge of 
the man, so thoroughly and widely known to the 


parties interested in the great enterprise, the daily . 


administration of which rests upon his shoulders. 
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Cc. Cc. TRACY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 
+_—. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


Tus gentleman has a most marked and extra- 
ordinary organization, as will readily be seen by 
reference to the portrait. His temperament is 
strong and enduring, indicating health, vigorous 
ancestry, and long life. His head is remarkably 
high and comparatively narrow, and it is also 
very long from the root of the nose to the back of 
the head. His social organs, as a class, are well 
developed, particularly his Parental Love, Inhab- 
itiveness, and Friendship, which are very large ; 
hence he is able to call out the affection and 
friendship of others, especially of children. An- 
other prominent peculiarity, and one which sig- 
nalizes him in his power to exert influence, is the 
large development of Cautiousness, Approbative- 
ness, Self-Esteem, Firmness, and Conscientious- 
ness, which give enormous elevation about the 
crown, almost directly over the ears. He is ao 
man of considerable prudence, is ambitious to be 
known and valued, and can awaken the ambition 
of others and keep it active. He has also pride, 
Self-Esteem, and power to govern and control. 
There are few persons who sway so positive, abso- 
solute, and ruling a power as he. His very 
large Firmness renders him positive in his will 
and determined in his purposes, while his Self- 
Esteem and Combativeness, joined to Firmness, 
impart a spirit of self-reliance and self-posses- 
sion which never forsakes him. He is just, up- 
right, and stern in his integrity. He is rather 
hopeful, not extra believing, but frank, open- 
hearted, and candid. He has respect for things 
sacred, is naturally religious in his tone of mind, 
but by no means superstitious. 

He has hardly faith enough. He is’ pre’emi- 
nently a man who believes in works of justice 
and mercy, patient perseverance, and in holding 
out to the end. His Benevolence is very large; 
it amounts almost to a deformity in the ‘head. 
No artist, not a phrenologist, would be willing to 
paint that part of his head as large as it is; and 
every person, not a phrenologist, would regard it 
as a drawback upon the symmetry of his head, as 
indeed it really is. 

There are few men who have so controlling an 
element of sympathy, joined to so much self-reli- 
ance, courage, force, and firmness. He possesses 
a lion-like force and earnestness and courage, 
along with uncommon gentleness and sympathy, 
which such excessive Benevolence and Parental 
Love impart. 

Another extraordinary development is the or- 
gan of Human Nature, situated between Com- 
parison and Benevolence, on the middle line of 
the head. This extraordinary power to judge of 
character and understand motive aids him in 
governing and controlling children and others. 
Such a mind can bring order out of chaos—can 
reduce to subordination the most restless and 
disorderly persons, as in a school, a public as- 
sembly, or among large gangs of workmen. He 
can make people afraid of him without inspiring in 
them anything of bitterness or hatred: they love 
him, and yet fear to offend and disobey him. 

His intellect shows good practical talent, great 
power of analysis, good memory of particulars 
and details, and especially a good memory of 
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PORTRAIT OF C. OC. TRACY, SEC’Y. CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY. 





ideas. He has good mechanical talent; enjoys 
mirth and amusement, imitates well, has good 
talking talent, excellent powers of description, 
and uncommon ability to impress people with 
whom he converses with the truth and import- 
ance of that which he says, and generally obtains 
implicit belief, trust, and confidence. 

He needs more love of gain, and more policy. 
He inclines to live and labor for others more than 
for himself; and though he has strong sympathy, 
and is placed in positions which tend to try his 
sympathy, his patience, and his endurance, yet 
he is so positive in his feelings, that his duties 
wear upon him less than similar ones would upon 
almost anybody else. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


CauLeB CLaFLIn Tracy was born in Chazy, 
Clinton County, N. Y., Aug. 20th, 1809, of an old 
New England stock of skillful mechanics. 

He himself was first a farmer, and afterward 
became a mechanic, working in cabinet-making 
and piano-forte manufacturing and carpentry. 
During all his labors at his trade he took a great 
interest in children, and connected himself with 
the Sunday schools of New York city, where he 
showed much tact and ingenuity in his efforts. 
At length, Mr. C. L. Brace, Secretary of the 
Children’s Aid Society, who was desirous of open- 
ing a lodging-house for street children and news- 
boys, hearing of his success with children, in- 
duced him to take the superintendence of this 
benevolent institution. 

His mechanical ingenuity at once came in play 
in the arrangements and plan of the simple rooms 
for these poor boys. 








The following is the account by Mr. Brace of 
the working of this institution the first year : 

‘* The upper story of the Sun buildings, corner 
of Fulton and Nassau streets, was taken for the 
purpose; one part fitted up for a bed-room, with 
accommodation for about ninety boys; the rest as 
bath-room, office-room for the superintendent, 
and school-room. The latter was furnished with 
seats and desks, given us by the Public School 
Society from their old furniture. A library, and 
numerous maps and prints were subsequently 
presented by various donors. Lodgings were let 
for six cents a night; the whole was placed un- 
der the charge of a superintendent, Mr. C, C. 
Tracy, to whose good judgment and patient kind- 
ness is due the great influence since acquired over 
the boys and their manifest improvement. At 
the first opening of the lodging-house it was made 
the condition of lodging that every boy should 
take a bath. To this there was some reluctance. 
Now it is prized asa privilege. Great difficulty 
was found in the beginning to keep the lads in 
order, or getting them into classes for the evening 
school. At certain times the effort was most dis- 
couragipg, and it seemed useless to try further. 
But at length, patience, kindness, and good sense 
prevailed. Mr. Tracy began to get a certain in- 
fluence. The boys were cleaner, more respectful, 
and, at least in the rooms, more decent in lan- 
guage. He attended to their bodily ailments; he 
helped them sometimes (though rarely) when un- 
lucky with their papers, and above all,he brought 
continuously and carefully to bear on them the 
strongest conscientious/and religious motives. 

«To promote economy, he contrived a table in 
which each boy should have his own money-box 
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numbered, where his earnings could be depos- 
ited; and then, before a general meeting of them, 
he laid the proposition to close the ‘ bank,’ as it 
was called, for a certain length of time. It was 
carried, and the opening of it at the end of the 
time (two months) astonished the boys with the 
amount of deposits accumulated. The money 
was, most of it, usefully spent for clothes for the 
‘winter. This has given the first taste of the 
pleasure of saving. 

«As a check to gambling, the game of checkers 
was introduced with much success, serving to ex- 
ercise, harmlessly, that incessant mental activity 
and love of venture peculiar to the class. 

«‘ The library has been used by a considerable 
number, and what is significant, the most in- 
structive books, with experiences of real life, have 
been the most popular. 

‘There have been 6,872 ‘lodgers at the rooms 
during the year, and 408 different boys. The 
usual number of lodgers is from 25 to 40. Many 
come in the evenings who sleep in their homes. 


The result of it all is very happy. The news-boys . 


are certainly not now ‘model little boys,’ but 
they are greatly changed from their condition 
when we first knew them. They come regularly 
to our evening school, and the informal religious 
meeting on Sunday evenings. They wear clean 
shirts and clean clothes. Gambling and drinking 
have been much left off by them. Their language 
and behavior, though of course never to be put 
into the formalities of better trained children, is 
respectable. A number have been started in 
other branches of business. They are more saving, 
and industrious, and cleanly, and some of them 
appear to have felt the genial religious influence, 
which, without technicality of formalism, it has 
been endeavored to bring about them.” 

The following extracts from Mr. Tracy’s diary 
will show what the material is with which this 
benevolent man had to deal : 

“ Aug. 27, Sunday, P.M.—Passing the Trib- 
une office to-day, I saw eight or ten news-boys 
sitting in the hand-cart and standing around it, 
all very cosily engaged ia conversation. 
these boys have slept at the lodging-house quite 
regularly until within the last three or four 
weeks, and as I came near them they appeared 
quite restless; but seeing the opportunity too 
good to be lost, I opened upon them pleasantly by 
asking a few questions. When I asked where 
they slept now, one keen little fellow, in a half 
joking manner, replied, ‘ We have become retired 
snoozers now, but somebody has stole our box, 
and now I don’t know what we’lldo.’ I reasoned 
with them about the course they were pursuing— 
stealing papers, picking other boys’ pockets, beat- 
ing and otherwise compelling strangers to yield to 
their unjust demands, sleeping out,etc. ‘It is all 
wrong, and I have determined to stop it at once. 
Those who have homes must go to them, and those 
who have none must find one. I intend,’ said I, 
‘to notify personally every boy before I begin, 
and then he must not be surprised if at any time, 
day or night, he is arrested and sent to the House 
of Refuge.’ This lecture was given in a low tone, 
so as not to attract the attention of others, but 
still an.occasional passer-by would stop to listen ; 
if it was a boy, he soon got a hint, such as, ‘Do 
you want anything ” accompanied with a look and 
gesture that satisfied him that he had better 
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» leave. A man who inquired, ‘What is the mat- 
ter here?’ was told by one of the boys: ‘Oh, 
nothin’: sir, he (meaning me) is only a street- 
preacher.’ 

“* Evening.—Four of the ringleaders came in 
here for lodging this evening, and as one of them 
was getting into bed, said: *‘ Ah! Mr. Tracy, this 
is a little nicer than the box to sleep in.’ 

“© Aug. 14, 4.4/—A man who is connected with 
one of the newspaper establishments, and whose 
duties call him out very early in the morning, 
told me he saw twenty-four boys and men (and 
among them one police officer) sleeping on and 
about the corner of Nassau and Ann streets, this 
morning at four o’clock. 


A WANDERER RETURNED. 


“ Sept. 5, Tuesday Evening.—One of the 
prominent characteristics of a news-boy is the 
love of liberty—liberty to work or not—liberty to 
sleep, how, when, and where he pleases—liberty to 
eat or not—liberty to select his own associates 
and amusements. In short, free, unrestrained 


personal liberty. A.S, who is a fair specimen of | 


-the best class of news-boys, industrious, inde- 
pendent, cheerful, and liberal, was induced by 
another boy—who had been expelled for unruly 
conduct—to leave here and take private board 
and lodging where he might enjoy his inalienable 
rights unrestrained. After an absence of two 
weeks, howeyer, he returned to the lodging this 
evening. As he entered, without turning a glance 
to the right or left, with a glow of joy in his face, 
that showed how glad he was to return, he came 
right up to me, and holding out his hand, said: 
Ah, Mr. Tracy, lam coming back to you again! 
After shaking my hand most heartily, he seated 
himself and gazed around the room, seeming per- 
fectly delighted to get back again. 

© Sept. 9, Saturday Evening.—The numbers 
of lodgers has increased during the past week, 
notwithstanding the hot weather, which has been 
as fine as ‘ snoozers and bummers’ could desire. 

These boys always live well when they have the 
money. This evening, while a number of them 
were telling each other what they had for supper, 
I undertook to reason with them about their diet 
—that they should avoid some of the nice things 
which they had mentioned, and live more upon 
plainer food, as that was healthier and cheaper ; 
that they should allow their reason, instead of 
their appetite, to control them in their selection 
of their food. ‘ Ah, sir,’ said one boy, ‘ when a 
feller is hungry, and has got a good hot dinner 
smokin’ before him, it’s no time to reason, and I 
have made up my mind that these ruffled-shirt 
‘« quills” (clerks) shan’t eat up all the good things, 
no how.’ I concluded to drop the matter for the 
present, and took another subject. 

** Sept. 10, Sunday, 2 P.M.—-I put on my over- 
coat, and taking my umbrella, left home for the 
lodging-house. When I arrived here I found 
twelve or fifteen of our boys, who had sought a 
shelter from this cold storm, in our stairway, 
anxious to get into the rooms. When they saw me 
coming up stairs, one cried out, ‘ Here comes Mr. 
Tracy ; now we can get in.’ ‘ That’s good,’ said 
another, ‘ Hurrah for Mr. Tracy ! and many 
similar expressions. Many of these little fellows, 
who were poorly clad and badly prepared for 
weather or storm like this, were wet to the skin, 
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and without the money they had taken this morn- 
ing, which was burning in their pockets, would be 
chilled through with the cold. We interested 
them as well as we could for two hours, and while 
the boys were away for their supper we put up 
the stove and made a good fire. 

“ Sept. 10—Evening.—The storm and cold 
weather have driven in an unusual number of 
boys this evening. We have twenty-five lodgers, 
besides several who have spent the evening here 
and gone home, or somewhere else to sleep. All 
enjoyed our comfortable fire very much, and while 
we were teaching two little fellows their A B ab’s, 
another boy was amusing a crowd who were cosily 
seated around the stove, by telling them how they 
would do on the cold, snowy nights next winter. 
Stooping down in front of the stove, with his head 
turned on one shoulder, and his hands held close 
to the fire, he said: ‘Ah, won’t you snoozers like 
to get upto this fire? Yes you will (with a toss 
of his head)—yes you will—I know it 

** Sept. 11, Monday Evening.—The cold weath- 
er and rain of yesterday begin to make the boys 
realize that winter is approaching in earnest, and 
now they begin to feel the force of the counsel I 
have given them about saving their money and 
preparing for winter. One boy offered a resolu- 
tion, ‘ That no boy be allowed to take any money 
out of the ‘* bank” until the first of November 
next ;’ which; after being fully discussed, was 
passed unanimously.” 

After laboring some years in this field, Mr. 
Tracy was transferred to a more responsible and 
difficult sphere of ‘benevolent labor, the placing 
the poor children, sent out by the Children’s Aid 
Society, in homes at the West. The Society were 
now transferring some 800 little ones annually to 
country homes, and the enterprise needed great 
care and judgment. Mr, Tracy selected the chil- 
dren from the crowd of applicants in the office ‘of 
the Association, took them to the cars, kept them 
in good order on the journey, and then performed 
the difficult task of choosing suitable homes for 
the little ones in the town to which he went. He 
has performed these benevolent and responsible 
labors now for some years with constant success. 
All over the West Mr Tracy’s kindly face is well 
known, and he is considered a kind of ‘‘ Bishop of 
the Boys.” He has not, to be sure, many ecclesi- 
astical or sacerdotal honors showered upon him, 
but he has the unspoken gratitude and the sincere 
affection of thousands of unbefriended children 
who will not easily forget ‘‘ Father Tracy.” 

Mr. Tracy, as his head shows, is not a senti- 


mentalist ; he has good reflective organs, and a- 


most decided prominence of Firmness, as well as 
the arch of Benevolence. 

The young, and the helpless, and the unfortu- 
nate he pities like a mother; but the lazy, and 
tricky, and older children he blazes against with a 
fiery wrath, and he is like a rock against their 
efforts to gain his help. 

Mr. Tracy is now one of the unknown bene- 


factors of our country. May he survive many 


years to help the unfortunate. 





- Tue fact that inaction of the organs diminishes 
their usefulness, is plainly proved by the fishes of 
the Mammoth Cave, which lose the benefit of using 


their eyes, by the continual darkness surrounding — 


them. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE FIFTY-FOUR.] 


LECTURE VII. 


DUTIES OF PARENTS TO THEIR CHILDREN— Continued. 


It is the duty of parents to educate their children—To be able to discharge their duty, 
parents themselves must be educated—Deficiency of education in Scotiand—Means 
of supplying the defiviency—It is a duty to provide for children—Best provision for 
children consists in a sound constitution, good moral and intellectual training, and 
instruction in useful knowledge—W hat distribution of the parents’ fortune should be 
made ?—Riyhis of parents and duties of children—Obedience to parents—Parents 
bound to render themselves worthy of respect—Some children born with defective 
moral and intellectual organs—How they should be treated. 


Next to the duty of providing for the physical health and enjoyment 
of their children, parents are bound to train and educate them properly, 
so as to fit them for the discharge of the duties of life. The grounds 
of this obligation are obvious. The human body and mind consist of a 
large assemblage of organs and faculties, each possessing native energy 
and an extensive sphere of action, and capable of being used or abused, 
according as it is directed. The extensive range of these powers, a 
prime element in the dignity of man, renders education exceedingly 
important. As parents are the authors and guardians of beings thus 
endowed, it is clearly their duty to train their faculties, and to direct 
them to their proper objects. ‘‘'T’o send an uneducated child into the 
world,” says Paley, ‘‘is little better than to turn out a mad dog ora 
wild beast into the streets.” 

To conduct education properly, it is necessary to know the physical 
and mental constitution of the being to be educated, and also the world 
in which he is to be anactor. Generally speaking, the former knowl- 
edge is not possessed, and the latter object is very little regarded. 
How many parents are able to call up, even in their own minds, any 
satisfactory view of the mental faculties (with their objects and spheres 
of action) which they aim at training in their children? How many 
add to this knowledge an acquaintance with the physical constitution 
of the human being, and of the kind of treatment which is best calcu- 
lated to develop favorably its energies and capabilities? Nay, who 
can point out even a body of professional teachers who are thus highly 
accomplished? I fear few cf us can do so. 

I do not blame either parents or teachers for the present imperfect 
state of their knowledge; because they themselves were not taught ; 
indeed, the information here described did not exist a few years ago, 
and it exists but to a very limited extent still. Ignorance, therefore, 
is our misfortune, rather than our fault; and my sole object in advert- 
ing to its magnitude is to present us with motives to remove it. While 
it continues so profound and extensive as it has hitherto generally been, 
sound and salutary education can no more be accomplished than you 
can cause light to shine forth out of darkness. Scotland has long 
boasted of her superior education; but her eyes are now opening to 
the groundlessness of this pretension. In May, 1835, Dr. Welsh, in 
the General Assembly, told the nation that Protestant Germany, and 
even some parts of Catholic Germany, are, in that respect, far before 
us. The public mind is becoming so much alive to our deficiencies, 
that better prospects open up for the future. The details of education 
can not be here entered into; but it may be remarked, that Phrenology 
points out the necessity of training the propensities and sentiments, as 
well as cultivating and instructing the understandings of children. For 
accomplishing these ends, Infant Schools on Mr. Wilderspin’s plan are 
admirably adapted. 

The objects of education are—to strengthen the faculties that are 
too weak, to restrain those which are too vigorous, to store the intellect 
with moral, religious, scientific, and general knowledge, and fo direct 
all to their proper objects. In cultivating the intellect, we should bear 
in view that external nature is as directly adapted to our different intel- 
lectual powers as light is to the eye; and that the whole economy of 
our constitution is arranged on the principle that we shall study the 
qualities and relations of external objects, apply them to our use, and 
also adapt our conduct to their operation. The three great means of 
education are domestic training, public schools, and literature or books. 
The first will be improved by instructing parents; the second by the 
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diffusion of knowledge among the people at large; while the third is 
now--through the efforts of those philanthropists who have given birth 
to really cheap moral and scientific fiterature (particularly Messrs. 
Chambers, of Edinburgh)—placed within the reach of every class of 
the community. 

Messrs. Chambers have lately added to their other means of instruc- 
tion a series of cheap books on education, in which the lights of modern 
knowledge are brought together to illuminate, and rendér practical, 
this interesting subject. Europe is, at this moment, only waking out 
of the slumbers of the dark ages; she is beginning to discover that she 
is ignorant, and to desire instruction. The sun of knowledge, how- 
ever, is still below the horizon to vast multitudes of our British popula- 
tion; but they are startled by a bright effulgence darting from a radiant 
sky, and they now know that that light is the dawn of a glorious day, 
which will tend to terminate their troubled dreams of ignorance and 
folly. Let us help to arouse them—let us lead them to pay their: 
morning orisuns in the great temple of universal truth. When they 
shall have entered into that temple, let us introduce them to nature 
and to nature’s God; and let us hasten the hour when the whole hu- 
man race shall join together to celebrate his power, wisdom, and 
goodness, in strains which will never cease till creation pass away ; for 
we know that the sun of knowledge (unlike the orb of day), when 
once risen, will never set, but will continue to emit brighter and 
brighter rays till time shall be no more. In eternity alone can we 
conceive the wonders of creation to be completely unfolded, and the 
mind of man to be satiated with the fullness of information. 

In the present course of Lectures I am treating merely of duties ; 
and when I point out to you the foundation and extent of the duty of 
educating your children, it is all that [ can accomplish. I can not here 
discuss the manner in which you may best discharge this obligation. 
This instruction can be obtained only by a thorough education of your 


~ own minds; and the courses of lectures provided by the Philosophica 


Association are admirable auxiliaries to the attainment of this end’ 
After you have become acquainted with Anatomy and Physiology as 
the keys to the physical constitution of man; with Phrenology as the 
development of his mental constitution; with Chemistry, Natural 
History, and Natural Philosophy as expositions of the external world, 
and with Political Economy and Moral Philosophy as the sciences of 
human action, you will be in possession of the rudimentary or elemen- 
tary knowledge necessary to enable you to comprehend and profit by 
a course of lectures on practical education, which is really the applica- 
tion of this knowledge to the most important of all purposes, that of 
training the body to health, and the mind to virtue, intelligence, and 
happiness. I hope that the direction of this association will hereafier 
induce some qualified lecturer to undertake such a course, but I beg 
leave to express my humble conviction, that no error is more prepos- 
terous than that which leads many persons to suppose that, without this 
preliminary or elementary knowledge, parents can be taught how to 
educate their children successfully. 

The process of education consists in training faculties and commu- 
nicating knowledge; and it appears to me to be about as hopeless a 
task to attempt to perform this duty by mere rules and directions, as 
it was for the Israelites to make bricks in Egypt without straw. I am 
the more anxious to insist on this point, because no error is more com- 
mon inthe practical walks of life, than the belief that a parent can 
learn how to educate a child without undergoing the Jabor of educating 
himself. Many parents of both sexes, but particularly mothers, have 
told me, that if I would lecture on Education, they would come and 
hear me; because they considered the education of their children to 
be a duty ; and were disposed to sacrifice the time necessary for ob- 
taining instruction how to discharge it. When I recommended to 
them to begin by studying Physiology, Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, 
and Phrenology, at least to such an extent as to be able to comprehend 
the nature of the body and mind which they proposed to train, and the 
objects by which the mind and body are surrounded, and on which 
education is intended to enable them to act—-they instantly declared 
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that they had no time for these extensive inquiries, and that informa- 
tion about education was what they wanted, as 7é alone was necessary 
to their object. I told them, in vain, that these were preliminary 
steps to any available knowledge of education. They were so ignorant 
of mind and of its faculties and relations, that they could not conceive 
this to be the case, and refused to attend these courses of instruction, 

If I could succeed in persuading you of the truth of this view, the 
permanence of this association, and the success of its lectures would 
be secured ; because the industrious citizens of Edinburgh would prize 
it as a grand means of preparing their own minds for the important 
duty of educating their children, and would no longer come hither 
merely to be amused, or to pass an idle hour; they would regard 
every science taught by this association as a step toward the attain- 
ment of the most important object of human life—that of training’the 
young to health, intelligence, virtue, and enjoyment.* 

The next duty of parents is to provide suitably for the outfit of their 
children in the world. If I am right in the fundamental principle,'that 
happiness consists in well-regulated activity of the various functions of 
the body and mind, and that the world is designedly arranged by the 
Creator with a view to the maintenance of our powers in this condition 
of activity, it follows that a parent who shall have provided a good con- 
stitution for his child, preserved him in sound health, thoroughly edu- 
cated him, trained him to some useful calling, and supported him until 
he shall have become capable of exercising it, will have discharged the 
duty of maintenance in its highest and best sense. 

lt is of much importance to children to give them correct views of 
the real principles, machinery, and objects of life, and to train them 
to act systematically in relation to them, in their habitual conduct. 
What should we think of a merchant who should embark himself, his 
wife, family, and fortune on board of a ship; take the command of it 


himself, and set sail on a voyage of adventure, without knowledge of 
navigation, without charts, and without having any particular port of 
destination in view? We should consider him as a lunatic; and yet 
many men are launched forth on the sea of active life, as ill provided 
with knowledge and objects"as the individual here imagined. Suppose, 
however, our adventurous navigator to use the precaution of placing 
himself under convoy, to attach himself to a fleet, to sail when they 
sailed, and to stop when they stopped, we should still lament his igno- 
rance, and reckon the probabilities great of his running foul of his com- 
panions in the voyage, foundering in a storm, being wrecked on shoals 
or sunken rocks, or making an unproductive speculation, even if he 
safely attained a trading port. This simile appears to me to be scarcely 
an exaggeration of the condition in which young men in general em- 
bark in the business of the world. The great mass of society is the 
fleet. to which they attach themselves ; it is moving onward, and they 
move with it; sometimes it is favored with prosperity ; sometimes 
overtaken by adversity, and they passively undergo its various fates ; 
sometimes they make shipwreck of themselves by running foul of their 


neighbors’ interests, or by deviating from the course, and encountering 


hazards peculiarly their own; but in all they do, and in all they suffer, 
they obey an impulse from without, and_rarely pursue any definite ob- 
ject, except the acquisition of wealth, and they follow.even it without 
a systematic plan. If you consider that this moving mass}called society 
is only a vast assemblage of individuals, nearly all equally ignorant, and 
that the impulses which they obey are merely the desires of the most 
energetic minds, pursuing, often blindly, their individual advantage, you 
can not bé surprised at the strange gyrations which society has so often 
exhibited. In rude ages, the leaders and the people loved ‘the pride, 
pomp, and circumstance of glorious war,” they moved to the sound of 
the trumpet, and rejoiced in the clang of arms. In our day, the lead- 
ers steer to wealth and fame, and the mass toils after them as best it 
may. In one year a cotton mania seizes the leaders, and vast portions 
of the people are infected with the disease. In another year, a mania 
for joint-stock companies attacks them, and their followers again catch 
the infection. In a third year, a fever for railroads seizes on them, 
and all rush ioto speculations in stock. In these varying aspects of so- 
cial movements, we discover nothing like a well-considered scheme of 
action, adopted from knowledge, and pursued to its results. The 
leaders and the multitude appear equally to be moved by impulses 
which control and correct each other by collision and concussion, but 


* The Lectures of the Philosophical Association, after being intermiited for several 
years, were resumed in the winter 1845-6. 
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in each of which thousands of individuals are crushed to death, although 
the mass escapes and continues to move forward in that course which 
corresponds to the direction of the last force which was applied to it. 

It appears to me, that, by correct and enlarged knowledge of human 
nature, and of the external world, the young might be furnished with 
a chart and plan of life, suited to their wants, desires, and capacities, 
as rational beings. If they should subsequently become leaders, this 
would enable them to steer -the social course with greater precision 
and advantage than has been done in bygone times; or, if they re- 
mained humble members of the body-politic, to shape their individual 
courses, so as in some degree to avoid the collisions and concussions 
which reckless ardor, in alliance with ignorance, is ever encountering. 
A young man, if properly instructed, should commence active life with 
a clear perception of the natural laws by which social interests, and 
particularly those of the profession which he adopts, are governed ; the 
results to which the various courses of action submitted to his choice 
are calculated to lead; and the steps by which these results are in 
general evolved. This advantage, however, is rarely possessed, and 
the young are left to grope their way, or to join the convoy and sail 
with the fleet, as they best are able. 

Under the present system of impulsive and imitative action, one or 
other of two errors generally infects the youthful mind. If the parents 
of a family have long struggled with pecuniary difficulties and the de- 
pression of poverty, but ultimately, after much exertion and painful 
self-denial, have attained to easy circumstances, they teach their chil- 
dren almost to worship wealth ; and at the same time fill their minds 
with vivid ideas of laborious exertions, sacrifices, difficulties, cares, and 
troubles, as almost the only occurrences of life. They represent ex- 
pense and enjoyment as closely allied with sin; and young persons 
thus trained, if they possess well-constituted brains, often become rich, 
but rarely reap any reasonable satisfaction from their earthly existence. 
They plod, and toil, and save, and invest; they are often religious, on 
the principle of laying up treasures in heaven; but cultivate neither 
their moral nor their intellectual faculties ; and at the close of life com- 
plain that all is vanity and vexation of spirit. 

The second error is diametrically the opposite of this one. Parents 
of easy careless dipsositions, who have either inherited wealth, or been 
successful in business without much exertion, generally teach their 
children the art of enjoying life without that of acquiring the means 
of doing so; and such children enter into trade or engage in professions 
under the settled conviction (not conveyed by their parents, perhaps, 
in direct terms, but insensibly instilled into their minds by example), 
that the paths of life are all level, clear, and smooth; that they need 
only to put the machinery of business into motion ; and that, thereafter, 
all will go smoothly forward, affording them funds and leisure for en- 
joyment, with little anxiety, and very moderate exertion. Young 
persons thus instructed, if they do not possess uncommonly large organs 
of Cautiousness and Conscientiousness, go gayly on in active life for a 
brief space of time, and then become the victims of a false system, and 
of inexperience. They are ruined, and suffer countless privations. 
The errors of both these modes of training the young should be avoided. 

After health, education, and virtuous habits, the best provision that 
a parent can make for his son is to furnish him with sound views of 
his real situation as a member of the social body. The Creator having 
destined man to live in society, the social world is so arranged that an 
individual, illuminated by a knowledge of the laws which regulate so- 
cial prosperity, by dedicating himself to a useful pursuit, and fulfilling 
ably the duties connected with it, will meet with very nearly as cer- 
tain a reward, in the means of subsistence and enjoyment, as if he 
raised his food directly from the soil. Astonishing stability and regu- 
larity are discoverable in the social world, when its constitution and 
laws of action are understood. If legislators would cease to protect 
what they call national, but which are really class interests, and would 
leave the business world free to its spontaneous movements, enforcing 
by law only the observance of justice—the laborer, artisan, manufac- 
turer, and professional practitioner would find the demands for their 
labor, goods, or other contributions to the social welfare, to follow with 
so much constancy and regularity, that, with ability, attention, and 
morality on the part of each, they would very rarely indeed be left un- 
provided for. It is of great importance to press home this truth on the 
minds of the young, and to open their understandings to a perception 
of the causes which operate in producing this result, that they may 
enter into active life with a just reliance on the wisdom and goodness 
of the Creator, in providing the means of subsistence and enjoyment 
for all who discharge their social duties; and yet with a feeling of the 


which enforces activity and good conduct at every step, as the natural 
and indispensable conditions of su<cess. 
; [TO BE CONTINTED] 





necessity of knowledge, and of the practice of that moral discipline I 
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TRIBUTE TO THE SCHOOLMASTER. 


In July, 1885, Lord Brougham was present, by 
invitation, at the laying of the foundation-stone 
of the new Mechanics’ Institute, at Liverpool, on 
which occasion he delivered two characteristic 
speeches. The crowd that came to hear the elo- 
quent champion of education and equal rights 
was so large, that the dinner, given after the cere- 
mony of laying the stone, had to be taken in the 
theater. There are several passages in each of 
these addresses which deserve to be printed in 
letters of gold. Referring to the taunts with 
which himself and his fellow-laborers in the great 
cause were assailed by those who would insist on 
keeping the people in ignorance, he addressed the 
immense assembly present, after dinner, as follows : 

“We are called schoolmasters—a title in which 
I glory,* and never shall feel shame. Our Penny 
Science is ridiculed by those who have many pence 
and little knowledge. Our lectures are laughed 
at, as delivered to groups of what those ignorant 
people in fine linen and gaudy attire call, after 
the poet, ‘lean, unwashed artificers-—a class of 
men that should be respected, not derided, by 


- those who, were they reduced to work for their 


bread, would envy the skill of the men they now 
look down upon. Let such proud creatures enjoy 
the fancied triumph of their wit; we care not for 
their light artillery (if, indeed, their heavy jests 
can be so termed) half so much as we did for their 
serious opposition. If they are much amused with 
our Penny Sciences, I hope before long to see them 
laugh twice as much at our Penny Politics; be- 
cause, when the abominable taxes upon the knowl- 
edge which most concerns the people are removed 
_—I mean the newspaper stamp—we shall have a 
universal diffusion of sound, practical knowledge 
among all classes of the community; and if lec- 
tures divert them so mightily now, I can tell them 
that preparation is making for affording them 
much more entertainment in the same kind, by a 
very ample extension of the present system of lec- 
turing, and by including politics in their course!” 
A nobler, more eloquent, more truthful, or bet- 
ter deserved tribute than the following to the 
schoolmaster, which forms the peroration of this 
admirable speech, has scarcely ever been paid by 
ancient or modern orator : 


‘* The conqueror moves ina march. He stalks 


onward with the ‘pride, pomp, and circumstance , 


of war’—banners flying, shouts rending the air, 
guns thundering, and martial music pealing, to 
drown the shrieks of the wounded and the lamen- 
tations for the slain. Not thus the schoolmaster, 
in his peaceful vocation. He meditates and pre- 
pares in secret the plans which are to bless man- 
kind ; he slowly gathers round him those who are 
to further their execution; he quietly, though 
firmly, advances in his humble path, laboring 
sceadily, but calmly, till he has opened to the 
light all the recesses of ignorance, and torn up by 
the roots the weeds of vice. It is a progress not 
to be compared with anything like a march; but 





* To the same purport is Lord Brougham’s famous de- 
claration on the omnipotence of popular intelligence— 
* Let the soldier be abroad, if he will; he can do nothing 
in this age. There is another personage abroad, a pers(n 
less imposing—in the eyes of some, insignificant. Tue 
SoHooLmMasTER 18 ABROAD; and I trust to him, armed 
with his primer, against the soldier in full uniform array.” 


it leads to a far more brilliant triumph, and to 
laurels more imperishable than the destroyer of 
his species, the scourge of the world, ever won. 

** Such men—men deserving the glorious title 
of Teachers of Mankind--I have found laboring 
conscientiously, though perhaps obscurely, in their 
blessed vocation, wherever I have gone. I have 
found them, and shared their féllowship, among 
the daring, the ambitious, the ardent, the indom- 
itably active French ; I have found them among 
the persevering, resolute, industrious Swiss; I 
have found them among the laborious, the warm- 
hearted, the enthusiastic Germans ; I have found 
them among the high-minded, but enslaved Ital- 
ians; and in our own country, God be thanked, 
their numbers everywhere abound, and are every 
day increasing. Their calling is high and holy ; 
their fame is the property of nations; their re- 
nown will fill the earth in after ages, in propor- 
tion as it sounds not far off in their own times. 
Each one of these great teachers of the world, 
possessing his soul in peace——performs his ap- 
pointed course—awaits in patience the fulfillment 
of the promises — resting from his labors, be- 
queaths his memory to the generation whom his 
works have blessed—and sleeps under the humble 
butznot inglorious epitaph, commemorating ‘ one 
in whom mankind lost a friend, and no man got 
rid of an enemy  ”—Barnard’s Amer. Jour. of Ed. 





THE TWO CRADLES. 





‘* Won’r you make my doll a cradle ?” 
Said a little girl of six ; 

“My cousin Tommy made me one, 
But that is out of fix, 

And I want to have a nice one, 
Made of little willow sticks.” 


No mechanic’s heart e’er fluttered 
With a more exultant throb, 

Than mine did at this order ; 
And time can never rob 

My heart of its strange ecstasy, 
On taking home the job. 


Since then a dozen flowery springs, 
In Time’s unceasing roll, 

Have laid their hand on Mary’s brow— 
Their impress on her soul; 

And I’ve another cradle made, 
But ’tis not for her doll. 


I can not tell you how it was— 
Tm sure I never thought, 

When but a boy of ten years old, 
That first rude job I wrought, 

That we should need another one, 
But so it has turned out. 


Of the two cradles I and she 
Have oftentimes conversed, 

And she declares the last one made 
Is clumsiest and worst ; 

But I believe she likes it better 
Than she did the first. 


<1 








Tue Heap or Ricuetiev.—A Paris corre- 
spondent, describing the rare curiosities of some 
of the private collections of Paris, says that in one 
‘sis the head of the great Cardinal de Richelieu ; 
not the skull, but the dried head, with its thin 
lips, its peaked beard, its delicate moustache— 
such as you see the Cardinal represeated in Phil- 
ippe de Champagne’s admirable portrait, which 
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~~ 








hangs in the gallery of the Louvre. The nose 
alone is injured by the grave and by time; it is 
twisted toward the left, and has slightly fallen 
upon the cheek. What a sarcasm has hazard ex- 
pressed in action by this severance of the head 
and body of the man who consigned so many 
people to the scaffold! His headless trunk mold- 
ers away in the church of the Sorbonne, which he 
built for a family mausoleum, and where his fam- 
ily are to this day buried. Its vaults contain 
the ashes of the celebrated M arshal Duke de 
Richelieu, and the Duke de Richelieu, the pa- 
triotic minister of Louis XVIII. A splendid 
monument by Girardin, the sculptor, is to be 
seen there.” 

Proportions oF Boys anp Grrus.—President 
Woolsey, of Yale College, says: ‘It seems to be 
an ascertained fact that there is a tendency to 
produce boys, rather than girls, both when the 
wife is young and when the husband is consid- 
erably older than the woman.” He refers to a 
German physiologist in support of his assertion, 
and claims that polygamy, contrary to what has 
been asserted of the Mormons and other polyga- 
mists, gives birth to more boys than girls. 





Tue New Encuanp Femaxue Mepicat Cot- 
LEGE advertises its Thirteenth Annual Term in another 
column. 

Sewinc Macuines.— Among the best is classed 
the Grover and Baker Machine. For prices, etc., see ad- 
vertisement in this number. 








Go Correspondents. 


Ist. Have the inferior animals the organ of 
Tune? We read the story of the musical mice, which 
were charmed by music, and have heard of a perceivable 
effect being produced on other animals by music? 


Ans, We doubt not many of the lower animals besides 
the song birds have the sense of music. We knew a dog 
which would howl in perfect harmony with the changing 
notes of a stage-horn when blown steadily. Many in- 
stances are recorded of wild animals being fascinated with 
music. We have seen horses, lions, and bears keep time 
to music, and seem very happy in hearing music. 


2d. Does the phrenological organ of Tune, which gives 
ability to detect discord, distinguish a high or smooth 
sound from a low or rough one? Does it enable us to 
hear a lower sound, or understand an individual at a 
greater distance, or in a lower whisper ? 


Ans. We think not. Noise is one thing, and a musical 
noise is something more. Good hearing power may be 
possessed without any appreciation of the musical qualities 
of sounds, just as strong vision may be present without the 
power to discern colors. This is very common, 





W. F. J.—The study of Phonography will not 


injure but improve the power of correct speaking. 





Our publications may be obtained of Rickey, Mallory & 
Co., Cincinnati, O.; Geo. B. Ames, Belvidere, Ill.; J. C. 
Morgan & Co., New Orleans, La.; J. W. Bond & Co., Bal- 
timore, Md.; Benjamin Dawson, Montreal, C. E. ; 8. C, 
Griggs & Co., Chicago, Iil.; Wm. Wilson, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y.; B. R. Peck, Syracuse, N Y.; Putnam, Smith & 
Co., Detroit, Mich.; Geo. H. Denison, London, C. W.; 
M. Shewan, Toronto, C. W.; L. P. Williams & Co., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. ; L Willard, Troy, N. Y.; Morton & Griswold, 
Louisville, Ky.; Hunt & Miner, Pittsburg, Pa.; Stewart 
& Bowen, Indianapolis, Ind.; J. B. Clark, Selma, Ala. ; 
A, Hutchinson, Cincinnati, O.; Cleaves & Vaden, Mem- 


phis, Tenn.; A. R. Shipley & Co., Portland, Oregon: F 
‘Wilson Hurd & Co., Dansville, N, Y.; Frank Taylor, 
Washington, D. C.; J. W. Randolph, Richmond, Va.; C. 
8. Beverley, Frederickton, New Brunswick ; H. D, Norrell, 
Augusta, Ga. ; Hawks & Bro., Cleveland, 0.; T.S Hawks, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; D. Kimball & Co., Providence, R. I.; 
Keenan & Crutcher, Frankfort. Ky. ; James C. Orr, Wheel- 
ing, Va ; Hitchcock & Searles, Lexington, Ky.; G. M. 
West, Richmond, Va.; J. R. Deuvree, Calhoun, Mo.; 
Keut & Wood, St. Louis, Mo.; B. J. Smith, M.D. San 
Francisco, Cal.; Samuel Irwin, Jonesboro, Ga.; Tyler 


— 


‘ Bros., San Francisco, Cal. 
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Advertisements. 


ApVERTISEMENTs intended for this Journal, to 
secure insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month previous to the one in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 
should be sent in at once. 

Trrms.—T wenty-five cents a line each insertion. 


N. E, Femare Mepicat Coiieee, 


SPRINGFIELD STREET, BOSTON. 

The Thirteenth Annual Term will commence on WED- 
NESDAY, November 7th, 1860, and continue seventeen 
weeks. Proressors—Enoch ©. Rolfe, M.D., Theory and 
Practice of Medicine; John K. Palmer, M.D., Materia 
Medica, Therapeutics, and Chemistry; Stephen Tracy, 
MD., Anatomy and Surgery; Marie E. Zakrzewska, 
M.D., Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and Children ; 
Francis 8. Cooke, M.D., Physiology and Hygiene; Mary 
R. Jenks, M.D., Demonstrator of Anatomy. Fees, $5 
for each of the six tickets; Matriculation, $3 ; Graduation, 
$10. The clinical epartment is open daily for the practi- 
cal education of the students. For State Scholarships and 
beneficiary aid, apply to the Secretary of the Board of 
Trustees, Dr. GreGory, at the College; for admission, to 
the subscriber, 

ENOCH C. ROLFE, Dean of the Faculty, 
568 Washington Street, 


Anna Inman, M.D., 185 Hast 


Thirteenth Street. Office honrs,9 a.m.to5p.m. Refers 
to Drs. Trall and Tayior, and Fowler & Wells. 1i* 














REDUCTION IN THE PRIOES OF 
MAPS. 


Redfield’s Guide to Kansvs, Illustrated by two large 
Maps. 75 cents. 

Reed’s Guide to the Kansas Gold Region, with a Map, 
embracing the Northern and Southern Route, from the 
Missouri River to Pike’s Peak. 25 cents. 

The above works will be sent by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of 50 cen's. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


Reporters’ PHoNoGRsPHIC Books. 


Hon. T, H. Benton said, “Had PHONOGRAPHY been known 40 
years ago, it would have SAVED ME 20 YEARS HARD LABOR,’’ 
Hand-Book of Standard Phonography. By Graham.$1 25 
First Standard Reader, corresponding style, in prep. 75 
The Reporter’s Manual, to follow the Phon. Teacher 60 
Manual of Phonography. Exere’s interpag'd. Pitman 60 
Reporter’s Companion. Guide to Verbatim Report’g 1 00 


Phonographic Teacher. A Treatise on Teach’g Phon. 1 00 
History of Shorthand in the Reporting Style......... 15 
Phonographic Reader. Compan’n to Phono-Manual 25 


New Manners Book. Corresponding style.......... 15 
Phonographic Teacher for Beginners. By Webster. 45 
American Manual of Phonography. By Longley... 50 
Phonographie Copy Book, with Morocco Covers.... 50 
Blank Copy Book, Ruled, without Cover............ 10 
The American Phonetic !ictionary. By Smalley... 4 0! 
The Book of Psaims in Reporting Style. By Pitman 1 00 


The above books will be sent, prepaid, by return of the 
First Matt, on receipt of price. 

(eS All letters should addressed as follows: 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 





Hints Towarp Puys 


A ICAL PERFECTION; Or, Tur Puiros- 
Perfection. OpHy oF Human Beavry ; showing How 
to Acquire and Retain Bodily Symmetry, 
Healtn, and Vigor ; Secure Long Life ; and 
Avoid the Infirmities and Deformities of 
Age. By D. H. Jacques. An original and 
deeply interesting work, replete with won- 
derful facts, and presenting many novel ap- 
plications of the highest truths of physi- 
ology, hygiene, mental science, and es- 
thetics to human improvements It com- 
mends itself to all for whom hec lth, beauty, 
and long life bave any uttractions, and es- 
pecially to Woman, whether as a wife and 
mother, or as a maiden’ Illustrated with 
imore than tweny Plates and numerous 
Wood-Cuts. Price, $'. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
303 Broadway, New York. 


Perfection, 


Perfection. 











Epucation ComPpLete.—(Con- 
taining Physiology, Animal and Mental; Memory, and 
Intellectual Improvement, and Self-Calture, and Per- 
fection of Character, with Illustrations. One large vol- 
ume. Price #2. FOWLER AND WELLS, 

808 Broadway, New York, Publishers. 


“Self-Made, or Never Made,’ is the motto of the au- 
thor. This is a capital work, and, ia our opinion, the best 
of the kind inthe English janguage. No individual can 
read a page of it without being improved thereby. We 
wish it were in the hunds of every young man and woman 
in America.”— ommon-School Journal. 








AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 








Fea ae 


ILLUSTRATED 


PHRENOLOGICAL ALMANAO 
FOR 1861, 


Contains—Names of all the Organs; Edw. C. Bunnell, 
with Portrait; Chauncey Vibbard, with Likeness; Prof. 
Olmsted, with Portrait; Lord Elgin, with Portrait ; James 
Stephens, Wife Poisoner; Mary Shumar—Health; 8. J 
M’Keynolds—all Mind ; Lowell Mason, Musician ; Rev. J. 
8. Harden, Wife Poisoner ; J. W. Bulkley, Superintendent 
of Schools; Prof. Groux, Numismatist; Henry Wells, 
American Express; Philip Thomas, with Portrait; Gen. 
Garibaldi, the Patriot; Hon. J. A. Macdonald, of Canada; 
Deacon J. Phillips, 100 years old; Wm. L. Mackenzie, 
Leader of the Canadian Revolution, 1837 ; Parson Brown- 
low, with Portrait; Learning Phrenology at Home; Pho- 
nography and Reporting; Phrenology in Philadelpbia ; 
Reporter’s Directory ; Table of Eclipses; Calenders Cal- 
culated for Different Latitudes, ete. Only six cents, 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 


Tur GRovER AND BAKER 


= 





SEWING MACHINE. 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD! 


For families to use that desire a stitch unrivaled for 
BEAUTY, ELASTICITY, and STRENGTH. This ma- 
chine sews equally well on all fabrics: muslin, cotton, 
linen, woolen cloth, etc.; from the finest SWISS MUSLIN 
up to the HEAVIEST BEAVER CLOTH or LEATHER. 
It finishes its own work, which is more durable than any 
fabric, runs at a quicker rate of speed than any other, is 
very simple in its construction, easily understood, and 
with proper management NEVER GETS OUT OF REPAIR. 
Making a stitch peculiar to itself, 


THE CELEBRATED DOUBLE LOCK STITCH, 5 


It is impossible to make any improvement on the latter, 
and all other machines being inferior, it claims universal 
favor as 


THE UNRIVALED GROVER & BAKER’S. 


Such a machine, “ ONE OF OUR HOUSEHOLD Gops,” is now 
considered as essential to the comfort of a well-regulated 
family as “FIRE IN WINTER,” or “LAMPS AFTER 
TWILIGHT.” 

We only desire that every one shall give it a fair and 
impartial examination, conscious that its own superior 
merits will be apparent to every discerning eye. 


495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
fF SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 4h 


AN EXPOSITION 
OF THE 


SwepisH Movement-Cure. 


EMBRACING 
The History and Philosophy of this system of Medical 
Treatment, with examples of Single Movements, and 
directions for their use in various forms of Chronic Dis- 
ease, forming a complete manual of exercises; together 
with 
A SUMMARY OF THE PRINCIPLES OF GENERAL 

HYGIENE. 
By Grorer H. Taytor, A.M.. M.D., Principal Physician 
to the Remedial Hygienic Institute of New York City. 
Price, post-paid, $1 25. Address 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York, 





Gymmastits) HispecrAL ATTENTION IS 


given to the Physical Education of Girls and 
Women in HIN!S TOWARD PHYSICAL 
PERFECTION, See Plate and Cu's repre- 
entng the Girls’ Gymnasium. 


On Triat.—To GIvE EVERY- 


body a chance to judge for themselves, we send LIFE 
ILLUSTRATED three months for 25 cents. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


for 


Girls, 
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ALL THE REQUISITES FOR 


PHYSIOLOGICAL, PHRENOLOGICAL, AND HY- 
DROPATHIC LECTURERS AND PRACTITIONERS 
MAY RE ORDERED OF , 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 


By Mail or Hopress. 
PHYSIOLOGY. 


A beautiful set of anatomical and physiological plates, 
six in number, mounted on canvas and rollers, or color- 
ed. Price, $12. 

Also, Lambert’s Anatomical Charts on rollers, colored, 
six in the set. Price, $6. . ‘ 

Also, Weber’s ditto, size of life, eleven in the set. 
Price, $25. 

Manikins, from $325 to $1,000 each. 

Skeletons—French wired—ready for use, from $35 to 


$45 each. 

HYDROPATHY. 
Dr. Trall’s Encyclopedia. .. 2... ocececccccccccseeces $3 00 
Dr. Shew’s Family Physician............se.eeseeee . 2 50 
Water-Oure in Chronic Diseases...........---+- > atalel ROO, 


‘Domestic Practice of Hydropathy ..........--..---- 1 50 


Water-Cure Library, seven volumes, and other stand- 
ard works. 

The New Pocket Syringe 

Breast POM pss. «once op eiseius oh 65 

Nipple shicld ee cecs cane caste Creek cae xieaielete ae aarkete 


PHRENOLOGY. . 

Specimens for Societies and Private Cabinets. - Forty of 
our best Specimens, size of Life. Cast from the heads of 
John Quincy Adams, Aaron Burr, George Combe, Elihu 
Burritt, T. H. Benton, Henry Clay, Rev. Dr. Dodd, Thomas 
A. Emmett, Dr. Gall, Sylvester Graham, J. CO. Neal, Silas 
Wright, Black Hawk, Osceola, ete., etc. They can be 
packed and sent as freight or express with safety. Price, 
only $25 for forty casts. 

Also, Fowler’s Phrenology, Combe’s Phrenology, Phre- 
nological Charts, and marked Busts. 






Crayon Hendstiidis sii rete etek. bain: ae $1 50 to $3 00 
Woater Oolor Heads. ccccseracrsinie srcisia citisanaine 800 “ 5 00 
Oil Color Heads...... Rie att, ole Totals eicrart - eeeteratare 4 00°" 8 00 





VALUABLE Booxs By Matn.— 


Copies of any work will be sent by mail, postage paid, on 
receipt of the price. 





Metal-Worker’s Assistant............. Ssedaneds $4 00 
Hand-Book for Engineers.........- Savage <ikiehoy diate te 1 50 
Overman on the Manufacture of Iron 8 5 00 
American Miller 5 J.00:.1. 26 wale belesoa cts ft 1 00 
Cabinet-Maker’s Companion...... BRrhoenne een 75 
Builder’s On, Nastia sts cieiet siete © sieterele 1 00 
Dyer’s GON Se. aaside Page ae otslal ie 15 
Paper-Hanger’s Le SSA SNE CIR 75 
Turner’s AGRE Pin. ea ccleeete resomont: TS 
Cotton-Spinner's Oy avin ced Ses eee ssnee 3 50 
Machinisv’s, Engineer’s, etc., Companion....... 1 25 
Mechanics. their Principles and Practical Appli- 
CALLONE, eis a> oleae Saieisletchow reele mele Pea aeeie ate 


Millwright’s Guide, with many Illustrations... . 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


SHOULD ORDER A SUP” 


PLY OF HINTS TOWARD PHYSICAL 
PERFECTION; Or, THe PHimosopHy or 
Human Beauty, as it will be extensively 
Bookseller advertised and everywhere in demand. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 

303 Broadway, New York. 





Every 








EVERY STUDENT AND CONVERSATIONIST needs 
Tue Rigur Worp In THE RIGHT 


PLACE: A Pooxer Diorronary oF Synonyms, Tron- 
NIcAL Terms, ABBREVIATIONS, ForrigN Purasss, ete., 
ete., with a Chapter on Punctuation and Proof-Reading. 
This is an indispensable companion for every writer and 
speaker who would say exactly what he means, and 
neither more nor less, and say it inthe best way. Price, 
50 cents. FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


Tue PurenoLoaicaL Bust, 


designed especially for Learners 5 showing the 
exuct location of all tne Organs of the Beain, 
july developed, which will enable every one 
to study the svi nee without an instractor. It 
my be pocked and sen wih safety by ex- 
press, or as freigh: (not by mail), to any part 
of the world, Priee, including b-x for pack- 
ing, only $1 5. FOWLER AND WELLS. 


“ This is one of the 1004 iogenivus inventions of the age, 
A cast made of plaster of Paris, he aiz + of ‘he human head, 
on which the exact locvion of cach of the Phreno ogical 
Organs is represented, tuily developed, with all the divisions 
and Classificitious. Those who can not obtein the services 
of @ professor may leara ion a v ty <hr time. froin this 
model head, the »huie science ot Phrenvlogy, so far as the 
ocations of the Organs ure concerned,’—WV. ¥. Daily Sun, 


Tue Way To Avorp 


the Pains and Perils of Girlhood and 
Womanhood are pointed out in HINTS 
TOWARD PHYSICAL PERFECTION. 
Price, $1, by mail. 











Womanhood 





; 
, 
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Tue New ILuustratep Ser-[n- 


STRUCTOR IN PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOLOGY, 
with more than a Hundred Engraved. Portraits of Re- 
markable Men and Women. This excelient practical 
work, written for the information and improvement of al, 
embraces, among other topics: Tar Laws or Lire; 
Hereditary Influences; Health—How to Preserve it; 
Temperaments—illustrated; Srgns oF CHARACTER; Prin- 
ciples and Proofs of Phrenology ; Analysis and Classifica- 
tion of the Faculties; and a Chart for Recording Exami- 
nations. A handy 12mo vol., revised and enlarged, bound 
with gilt back and sides. Prepaid bymail, only 50 cents. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 3U8 Broadway, New York. 


How to Live; Or, Domesrio 
ECONOMY ILLUSTRATED. 


USEFUL LESSONS IN HOUSEKEEPING, 
SHOWING 

How To Lrvz, How to Have, 

How To GaIn, How to Be Happy. 


Including the story of the needlewoman who supperted 
herself and four children on 


A DIME A DAY. 

No man, woman, or child can read this book without 
being interested and instructed in its lessons of economy 
in things that pertain to every-day life in every family. 

Price, post-paid, 75 cents 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
=" 808 Broadway, New York. 








Gymnastics | SEE CHAPTER ON THIS 
Subject, with numerous Plates an 
for Wood-Cuts, in HINTS TOWARD 


PHYSICAL PERFECTION. Price, 
in muslin gilt, $1. 
Boys and Men. FOWLER AND WELLS, 
3808 Broadway, New York. 


NEW 
Anatomical and Physiological 
Aw Ee 


By R. T. TRALL, M.D. Price $12. 

These plates were prepared expressly for lecturers and 
teachers, as well as for students. They represent all of 
the organs and principal structures of the human body in 
situ, and of the size of life. Every family ought to have 
a set, and every man, woman, and child ought to be fami- 
liar with the wonderful structures and functions which 
they so admirabty illustrate. There are six in the set, as 
follows: 2 

The Heart and Lungs.—No. 1 presents a front view 
of the lungs, heart, stomach, liver, gall-bladder, larynx, 
thymus and parotid glands, common carotid arteries and 
jugular vein ; also of the principal portions of the bowels, 
and cawl or omentum. Colored as in Life. 

Dissections.—No. 2 is a complete dissection of the 
heart, exhibiting its valves and cavities, and the course of 
the blood. The large arteries and veins of the heart, lungs, 
and neck are displayed, with the windpipe and its bron- 
chial ramifications; also the liver with its gall-bladder and 
ducts; the pancreas; the kidneys with their ureters and 
blood-vessels ; the descending aorta, or large artery of the 
chest and abdomen, with its branches into the right and 
left iliac arteries ; the ascending vena cava, or great vein of 
the abdomen and thorax; the uterus and its appendages— 
ovaries, fallopian tubes, round and broad ligaments, etc. 

Nervous System.—WNo. 3. Side view of the brain, 
heart, lungs, liver, bowels, uterus, and bladder. Also the 
various subdivisions of the base of the brain, with the whole 
length of the spinal cord, showing the origin of all the cere- 
bro-spinal nerves. Very useful to physicians, phrenolo- 
gists, teachers, lecturers, and others. 

The Eye and the Kar.—No. 4. The anatomy of the 
eye and ear, representing the arrangements of the minute 
_ blood-vessels, nerves, and other structures concerned in the 
‘fanctions of sceing and hearing. Beautifully colored. 

= 


’ Digestion.—No. 5. The alimentary canal complete 
exhibiting the exact size, shape. a rrangements of the 
structures especially concerned igestion, »z., the 
mouth, throat, tongue, esophagus, stomach, small and large 
intestines, with the liver, gall-bladder, and the biliary 
ducts; also the internal structure of the kidneys, and a 
beautiful representation of the lacteal absorbents and 





- glands, thoracie duct, and their connections with the tho- 


racic arteries and veins. Colored to represent Life. 


Circulation— Skin.—No,. 6. The lobes of the lungs 
and cavities of the heart, valves, etc., with the large vessels 
of the circulation ; alsoa minute dissection of the structures 
of the skin—the sebaceous follicles, sweat glands, etc.—ex- 
hibiting the extent and importance of the great depurat- 
ing function of the surface, The most natural and best 
ever made. ; 


Every lecturer, teacher, and physician should have a set. 
Price for the whole set, beautifully colored and mounted, 





$12. We do not sell single plates. Address, 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
_ 808 Broavway, New York. 
Don’t VENTURE INTO THE 


Water without first studying the SWIMMER’S GUIDE 
Price only 12 cents. FOWLER AND WELLS, 
: 303 Broadway, New Yo:k. 











LIFE ILLUSTRATED, 


A FIRST-CLASS 


WEEKLY PICTORIAL PAPER, 
FOR THE 


FRIENDS OF PROGRESS AND THEIR FAMILIES. 
The plan of the Paper embraces: 


A Weekly Summary of Passing Events, For- 
eign, Domestic, Literary, Scientific, and Humanitary, w th 
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A POETICAL SKETCH OF 
FOWLER AND WELLS?’ 
PHRENOLOGICAL MUSEUM, 
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MAn is a living miracle to man. 

From the past ages when his life began, 

Down to the present time, our pride and boast 

Most studied, and least understood by most. 

Now like an angel from the realms above— 

Now but an animal whose lust is love— 

Now on the ladder Jacob saw in dreams, 

“Half dust, half deity,” by turns he seems. 

Such are the thoughts that crowd upon the brain, 
And flash like lightning in the summer rain, 

In this Museum of the human race— 

This grand bazaar of human head and face, 

Peopled with busts and pictures of the past, 

With those who live, and some who live too fast. 
Philosophers, whose busy pens are laid 

Aside, while they are sleeping in the shade ; 

Poets, who soared on wings of starry gold, 

Whose hearts seem beating in their busts so cold ; 
Speakers, whose souls were fire, whose lips were flame, 
In plaster here, proclaim their love of fame; 
Statesmen, who moulded empires by their skill ; 
Soldiers, whose swords obeyed the iron will ; 
Preachers, who stood betwixt the altar and the porch, 
To blow the trumpet and to lift the torch, 

Tier upon tier, throng thick the peopled shelves, 

To look at those who go on busts themselves. 

Sir Walter Scott, whose tales the nations read, 

Lifts high his laurel-leaved and sun-crowned head ; 
Byron, whose fearful dream of darkness stole, 

Like a black shade, upon his star-lit soul— 

The shadow of whose heart threw an eclipse 

Upon the language of his pen and Ipis; 

Milton, the mighty bard, whose eyes were sealed, 
Because the glory to his soul revealed 

Could not be seen by any mortal eyes— 

His soul had vision, and transparent skies 

Revealed to him the heavenly song, whose strain 
Proves that our Paradise is found again ; 

Shakspeare, the wizard genius of his time, 

Whose name is linked with every thought sublime ; 
Franklin, who caught the lightning in the sky; 
Morse, who taught the messenger to fly ; 

Field, who stretched its bridge across the stormy sea; 
Fulton, who harnessed waters for the free; 
Channing, the mild reformer of bis day; 

Graves, whose sad victim sleeps with him in clay; 
An Indian chief, whose war-whoop shook the hills; 
Ordenaux, the privateer, whose valor fills 

The heart with pride, the public chest with gold; 
Pestalozzi, the teachers’ teacher, bold; 

Whitfield, the preacher to the world at large, 
Forgetting sect, he made mankind his charge. 

And here, too, is the mould of Sheridan, 

Though Byron said ’twas broke in forming one such 
Lord Brougham, thunderbolt of eloquence, [man ; 
And Silas Wright, whose words were common-sense ; 
The witty charcoal sketcher, Joseph Neal, 

Whose head could think, and whose warm heart could 
Are represented on these shelves and walls, [feel, 
Where ages past unto the present calls. 

Here, too, the mummy lifts the withered brow 

That bowed in Thebes three thousand years ago; 
Denuded of each soft and radiant curl, 

The smooth skull of the fair Circassian girl 

Stands where the wild gorillas—savage pair, 
Threaten to crush the gentle maiden there. 

The representative of the Tycoon, 

The Austrian’s (not Joseph) queer buffoon 

Is on the shelf, but lo! his jests no more 

Shall please the court or make the people roar. 
Cromwell, who dared the Parliament defy, 

Trusted in God and kept his powder dry. 

Hark! hear ye not that soft and melting strain ? 

Here Homer, Virgil, Chaucer, sing again ! 

Now fancy hears the speech that can not fail to please, 
Of Cicero and great Demosthenes ; 

Here listening parliaments and princes sit, 

Waiting to catch the words of Burke and Pitt; 
Synod, association, conference, 

Speak here again in silent eloquence. 


Our presidents and patriarchs of yore 

Meet in mute congress face to face once more: 
Webster, whose forehead “ was the forge of thought ;” 
Calhoun, whose logic was from lightning caught ; 
Clay, the master soul, whose magic tongue 
Through list’ning senates and through nations rung; 
Benton, who climbed with weary steps and slow 
The path of fame from humble life below; 
Adams, the scholar, statesman, diplomat, 

And noble minister to lands afar— 

Shine here to-day with many a living star. 

Great Cesar, emperor of ancient Rome, 
Spurzheim, Caldwell, Fowler, Gall, and Combe, 
Melancthon, Clinton, Jackson, Cuvier, Cook, 
Columbus, Nero, Fremont, Raphael, Brooke, 
Angelo, Luther, Hamilton, and Burr, 
Longworth, Lincoln, Douglas, Seward, Spring, 
Beranger, Paine, Goodyear, Kean, and King, 
Rosa Bonheur, Rose, and Lucretia Mott, 

Cady, M‘Lane, Humboldt, and Winfield Scott, 
Banks, Hyatt, Parker, Emerson, and Fay, 

Cox, Cooper, Lancaster, Carlyle, and Gray, 
Carter, Robinson, Morphy, and Paulseen, 

Lola Montez, and England’s noble queen, 
Macaulay, Giddings, Marshall, Gough, and Wright, 
Sayers, Heenan, Morrissey, and all who fight ; 
Irving from Sunnyside, the Eva child, 

Willis, the handsome bard of Idlewild; 

Holmes, who dare not be as funny as he could— 
Are here in paint and plaster, bronze and wood. 
The shrewd unwrinkled Sage of Lindenwald, 
Sleek, smooth of cheek, obese, blue-eyed, and bald; 
A finely chiseled mouth, an eagle nose, 

A tongue to hide, or cunningly disclose, 

He, like the martin, comes with summer leaves, 
And finds a welcome ’neath our cottage eaves. 
There sits his son, the royal Duke of York, 

No Irishman, although he’s been to Cork— 

A gallant cavalier, who crossed the main, 

Kissed the fair queen, and then came back again, 
Wearing the title and the star of fame, 

A prince in person and a prince in name; 
Brimful of humor, politics, and wit, 

His memory lives in many a heppy hit. 

Like some stout oak that’s struggled with the storm, 
Broad-shouldered Corwin lifts his stately form, 
Launching the lightning from electric eyes, 

As Jove throws thunder when the tempests rise, 
Pouring the speech from his untutored mouth, 
Like the Ohio, ’twixt the North and South. 
Mason, the statesman, with an air sublime, 
Seems peering into past and future time; 

Hale, genial, witty, humorous at once, 

Cracks jokes and crowns with the same utterance ; 
Sherman, the premier of his party’s band, 

Whose heart beats audibly within his hand ; 
Wise, quick in council, and in battle brave, 

Swift as the wind, and restiess as the wave ; 
Sumner, the scholar, on whose classic brow 

The rose is quenched in the white lily’s snow; 
And here the Apollo of the rostrum stands, 
Crushing a scroll in his uplifted hands, 

His gracious manner and his pleasant face, 

Mark him the courtliest speaker of the race. 

His mouth is sweet as Hybla’s luxuries, 

His words as musical as swarming bees 3) 

His classic speech clean cut, no word to spare, 
Like a chaste statue by some master rare ; 

Pure Pasian marble, with a pallid face, 

With lightning lips to rouse the human race. 
Aye, Everett’s name is carved upon the stone 

We raise above the grave of Washington ; 

And when that stone by time is rolled away, 

The soft-winged angel of his fame shall stay. 
There looms a man with dreamy eyes, 

Whose soul has won its lightning from the skies, 
Electric eloquence burns on his tongue, 

And echoes in the hearts of old and young: 

The name of Chapin, like our household words, 
Seems blown by winds and carolled by the birds, 
Beecher, whose heart is broader than his creed, 
Whose life is starred with many a noble deed, 
Ishere. No doll in desk of gingerbread 

Ishe. His heart beats thoughts into his head. 
Here Tyng, the apostle of our Sunday-schools ; 
Bellows, whose wondrous words can move our souls ; 








And hosts of heroes from each clime and land 
Look from their walls—a noble, famous band. 
Within the bounds of this metropolis 

There is no museum so grand as this 3 

And yet the doors are opened widely, free, 

For all to come from every land and sea. 

It is a link in the world’s history. 

‘We see with our own eyes the dome of thought, 
Where genius wove the strains our souls have caught 
We touch the very skull where murders planned 
Reddened with human blood a human hand ; 

We see the pirate, and we feel the bone 

That once was poised above a heart of stone; 

We count the teeth, ranged in the savage jaws 

Of cannibals who laughed at nature’s laws; 

We face the grim and bronzed Egyptian there, 
Touch his hard skin and smooth his shining hair; 
And yet he lived when Pharaoh ruled the great— 
Perhaps he was prime minister of state. 
We see the temple and the vacant throne, 
But ruling reason that dwelt there is gone— 
Gone is the spirit, and no words are there, 
The eyeless sockets mock the curious stare. 
And must we all in future years be bound, 
Mere skeletons on shelves, or underground ? = 
No! our short life will bloom with noble deeds, 
That spring from brains, as flowers sprout from seeds, 
If we but follow the directing chart 

To lead the mind and light the loving heart. 

Here see the workers, uncrowned kings of earth, 
Lords of the land, without the badge of birth— 
Bronzed. baronets, red-faced, untitled squires, 
Broad-shouldered dukes, who kindled freedom’s fires, 
Who need no coat of arms, no scroll of fame, 

No trumpeter to blow abroad their name. 

They link the lakes and rivers with the sea, 

They fight the crim-on battles of the free, 

They build the tapering spires and rounded domes, 
And the vast cities and our rural homes, 

They swing the ax where the great forests bow, 
And reap the harvest just behind the plow; 

They pave our graded roads with iron bars, 

And granite heap toward the glowing stars ; 

The mason who like coral builds the walls, 

Within whose shadow trade and commerce crawls, 
And he who bears the hod, hard-working Pat, 

Who heaps the bricks outside his faded hat; 

The doctor, whose profession is profound, 

Although it runs directly underground ; 

The lawyer, statesman, preacher, diplomat, 

The artist, sinzer, and the wandering star, 

With men of every class, and creed, and name, 
And every phase of fortune, life, and fame, 

Are numerously represented here— 

This picture of our sublunary sphere. 





OUR BABY. 
_ PHILOPROGENITIVENESS, 





Dip you ever see our baby? 
Little Tot: 
With her eyes so sparkling bright, 
And her skin so lily white, 
Lips and cheeks of rosy light— 
Tell you what! 
She is just ttie sweetest baby 
In the lot. 


Ah! she is our only darling! 
And to me 
All her little ways are witty ; 
When she sings her little ditty, 
Every word is just as pretty 
As can be: 
Not another in the city 
Sweet as she. 


You don’t think so? You ne’er saw her— 
Wish you could 

See her with her playthings clattering, 

Hear her little tongue a chattering, 

» Little dancing feet come pattering ; 

Think you would 

Love her just as well as I do, 

: If you should. 


Every grandma’s only darling, 
I suppose, : 
Is as sweet and bright a blossom, 
Is a treasure to her bosom, 
As cheering and enduring 
As my rose. 
Heavenly Father. spare them to us 
Till life’s close. 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


—__+3.—_. 


Tue Prince of Wales, whom we had the pleasure 
of seeing on two occasions while in this city, has 
an interesting phrenological development. The 
portrait which we give is from an original photo- 
graph, kindly loaned to us by that eminent 
photographic artist, Brady, of this city, whose 
gallery was visited by the Prince and his suite, 
for the purpose of securing some specimens of our 
unsurpassed American photography. 

As our picture was photographed on to the 
block, directly from the original untouched 
photograph taken from life, the reader may re- 
gard this as a perfect likeness, so far as the 
human features can be transferred by ink im- 
pressions to paper. 

His complexion is fair, and his hair light brown. 
His head is narrow for its height, which would 
indicate a frank, open-hearted, unselfish, amiable, 
and pleasant disposition. 

He has more Cautiousness than Secretiveness, 
and hence he is more prudent than politic or sly ; 
he has more Combativeness than Destructiveness, 
hence he is more prompt to defend his interests 
and rights than to be overbearing or severe; his 
Approbativeness is larger than his Self-Esteem, 
hence he is more sensitive about reputation and 
character than he is haughty or dignified, His 
Firmness appears to be large, which renders him 
decided and positive in his disposition. 
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PORTRAIT OF ALBERT EDWARD, PRINCE OF WALES. 





His moral developments as a class are rather 
large, especially his Conscientiousness and Hope, 
which lead to a love of justice and to a cheerful 
anticipating spirit. His Benevolence is largely 
indicated, and his tendency of mind is sympa- 
thetical, kind, obliging, and his Imitation is not a 
controlling element, hence he inclines to act some- 





what independently of the usages of others, and 
of the forms and customs of society. 

His perceptive intellect is strongly developed, 
hence his mind is very ready in perceiving and 
understanding facts, incidents, practical subjects 
and details. His Language being very large, he 
would succeed well in literature. His Order 
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appears to be amply marked, hence his mind takes 
a systematic, orderly direction. The upper part 
of his forehead is not large, hence he is not so 
much inclined to think and reason profoundly as 
to observe phenomena and gain knowledge. The 
upper, or reasoning part of the forehead, will 
probably increase in size as he becomes older, thus 
giving relatively more power to comprehend and 
understand abstract principles and relations. 

We regard him as an amiable, moral, affec- 
tionate, friendly, and practical person, adapted to 
acquire a knowledge of things, of languages, and 
of literature generally, rather than to be pro- 
found on philosophical subjects requiring a strong, 
broad, and logical cast of mind. 

The Prince is of short stature and slightly 
built. His features are long, his chin retreating, 
his eyes large and expressive but mild in char- 
acter. His pleasant air and graceful manner 
seemed to win all hearts. The immense throng of 
people who turned out to welcome his arrival in 
New York appeared to be imbued with the most 
kindly feeling toward the Prince and toward 
each other. The gentle manners of the nation’s 
guest, his youthfulness, the reverence felt for his 
mother, all seemed to conspire to soften the feel- 
ings of the crowd and to expand their fraternal 
sympathies as wide as the extent of humanity. 
The Prince of Wales, heir apparent to the British 
throne, is the second child and eldest son of 
Queen Victoria, and was born 1841. 





GOOD PARENTS AND BAD CHIL- 
DREN. 


Hueu Mitier, in his “ First Impressions of 
England,” remarks, that ‘‘ it seems a curious fact 
that though Lord Lyttleton and his lady were 
rarely surpassed in England, in the eighteenth 
century, for intelligence and goodness, that their 
only son, a boy of many hopes and many ad- 
vantages, and who possessed a quick, vigorous 
intellect, should have proved, notwithstanding, 
one of the most flagitious personages of his age. 
The first Lord Lyttleton was not more conspicuous 
for his genius and virtues than the second Lord 
Lyttleton was for his talents and vices.” He adds: 
“It has become a sort of maxim, that well-dis- 
positioned, intellectual parents produce a well- 
dispositioned, intellectual offspring, and of course 
human history is various enough, when person- 
ally called, to furnish evidence in support of 
anything; but where the opposite belief is held, 
the same various history would be found to furnish 
as many evidences in support of it as of the 
other.” 

Itisa little surprising that a man of such varied 
information, and withal such a vigorous intellect 
as Hugh Miller, should have permitted himself as 
he did, in several pages of his worr, to argue 
against the doctrine of the hereditary transmis- 
sion of qualities. In respect to Hugh Miller, 
however, it may be said that there were few men 
of his day distinguished for more relentless pre- 
judices, or subject to more intense ebullitious of 
impulse, his melancholy suicide forming the 
climax of this unfortunate tendency of his 
mind. He goes on to quote David Hume, who, he 
says, “was better acquainted with history than 
most men, who gives what seems to be the true 
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state of the case.” ‘* The races of animals,” says 
Hume, ‘never degenerate when carefully at- 
tended to. Horses always show their blood in 
their shape, spirit, and swiftness, but a coxcomb 
may beget a philosopher, and aman of virtue may 
leave a worthless progeny.” 

Let the reader observe the remark of Hume, 
just quoted, that “the races of animals never 
degenerate when carefully attended to.” We 
believe that this remark would be equally true of 
the human race. Man controls horses, the qual- 
ity and quantity, and the time of taking their 
food, their exercise, the time, frequency, and 
conditions of breeding, and then he controls 
the progeny not only in its earlier stages but 
throughout its life. Precisely in the same manner 
we conduct the raising of fruit. The grape left 
to grow wild will degenerate, and in gardens, un- 
less properly pruned, it becomes worthless. But 
when we come to the human race, some of the 
best of men have exhibited the least of wisdom in 
all their habits of food, exercise, rest, and also 
their social habits, and it is a wonder to us that, 
where so little knowledge is possessed by the 
human race, that there are so few monstrosities 
produced. There are, doubtless, in the human 
race, ten times as many cripples and malformed 
persons in a thousand births, as can be found in 
an equal number among the lower animals; and 
we beg to ask if the Almighty has been less care- 
ful in the organization of man than of the lower 
animals? We claim that if as much attention 
were paid to the laws of nature, in reference to 
the human race, its habits and its career, as are 
bestowed upon the lower animals, we might find 
certain results follow causes in respect to the hu- 
man as we find manifested in the lower animals. 
But it should be remembered that the human 
race has personal freedom, and when it is pervert- 
ed by bad habits of various kinds, as it is in many 
instances, the tendency is one series of violations 
of natural law. 

When we see a man gifted with all the graces 
of intellect, morality, and scholarship, with a 
fine body and excellent culture, it is natural 
to suppose, if he married a woman equal to 
himself, that his son will be a pattern of vir- 
tue, intelligence, and propriety; but it often 
happens that such a father may engage in a 
vocation calculated to exhaust his mental forces 
or his vital functions. He may be a doctor in 
divinity, and be spending his time and talents in 
writing sermons or moral essays, until he brings 
on dyspepsia and a disordered state of the liver, 
and even of the brain, so that his posterity will 
inherit a morbid, and even a sensual state of the 
faculties and passions. Hence, it is sometimes 
said, that ministers’ sons are the greatest rowdies 
in the land, and when such a son has apparently 
a good father the world stares, although ninety- 
nine have been born to other fathers resembling 
the parent in virtue and vice, or in an average 
between the two, so that no notice is taken of the 
many, while the one excites attention and sur- 
prise. Men drink coffee, use tobacco, opium, and 
alcoholic liquors, and dissipate in various other 
ways. Some of the greatest and best men of 
England, possibly Lord Lyttleton himself, may 
have been sitting in a stormy parliamentary de- 
bate all night, and possibly attending Court during 
the day, until his higher and better nature was 





exhausted, and perhaps selfish and animal feel- 
ing aroused and excited, when the nature of the 
younger Lord Lyttleton received its impress. One 
thing is certain, that when a good tree bringeth 
forth evil fruit, as under some conditions it will, 
it is natural for us to attribute this apparent 
variation from a natural law to some intermediate 
cause. We have known many children who were 
born to parents, while they were suffering de- 
pression of mind in consequence of the loss of 
friends or property, and this temporary state of 
the parents had become a predominant action in 
the child, and the phrenological organs harmon- 
ized with his disposition. In the same family we 
see several kinds of character. One child is born 
when the parents are hardworking and in hum- 
ble circumstances, and that child may inherit, 
in organization and tone of mind, a thrifty, care- 
ful, industrious, mercenary, and even selfish and 
grasping disposition. Another is born when the 
parents have reached an elevated point of suc 
and wealth, and are striving to gain a high social 
position, and the child will have embodied in the 
very texture of his being an aspiring, worldly 
ambitious, fashionable, money-loving disposition. 
Another child, born when the parents have their 
fortune made, and have attained an easy, respect- 
able position in society, will be an easy, luxurious, 
inefficient, money-spending debauchee. The fruit 
is according to the condition of the tree at the ~ 
time of bearing, quite as much as it is according 
to its original nature. We know a fine-looking 
boy who is imbecile. His head is large and his 
face fine, except it lacks expression. His father 
is a merchant, of large and successful business, 
and uses up all his brain-power in business, and 
of course went home every day jaded and men- 
tally exhausted. The mother had a splendid 
physique and a medium degree of mind; but 
nearly every day during the year, previous to the 
birth of her boy, she ate an excessively rich and 
abundant dinner, drank brandy to stupefaction, 
and went to bed and slept three hours. ‘The 
exhausted condition of the intellectual father 
could do little toward transmitting mental power 
to the child, though he might take his father’s 
form of brain. The mother, besotted and stupe- 
fied by dinner and drink for months, could trans- 
mit a large, fair body, but was certainly not in a 
condition to transmit her own constitutional vigor 
of body. The result is, the boy has the full habit 
of the mother, the large, tine head of the father ; 
but his mind is nearly a blank—he is a great, 
good-looking, good-natured, good-for-nothing 
simpleton. ‘The neighbors wonder why such a 
smart father, in the fiood-tide of business success, 
and such a fine-looking, healthy, splendid mother 
should have an idiotic boy. ‘Those who do not 
know the parents, wonder why such a stout, rosy, 
robust boy, with such a good face and large head, 
should be an idiot. A good tree, in a good con- 
dition, will bear good fruit. 

We deny, therefore, the position of Hugh Miller, 
that history furnishes as many examples of viola- 
tion of the law of hereditary descent as of in- 
dorsements thereof, and the very exceptions he 
states, if they could be properly understood, 
would doubtless be among the very strongest evi- 
dences of the truth of the doctrine. 

A good tree, if good at the time of producing 
the fruit, will always bring forth good fruit. if 
the doctrine that like does not produce like were 
not true, who could plant corn or wheat with 
any hope of receiving a crop of the same kind? 
or who would attempt to raise domestic animals? 
If, when the farmer looked for Merino lambs he 
beheld Southdowns, when be looked for Durham 
he beheld Devonshire calves, and when he looked 
for Morgan colts, if mules or scrubby Shetland 
ponies were presented, then, and not till then, 
could Hugh Miller’s view be accepted as based in 
truth. ; 
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TALK WITH READERS. 

To Fre.pine.—We paid forty cents postage on 
your communication, and took the time to read it 
carefully through, and decline giving it room in 
the Journat for several reasons. 

You remark that you do not consider youreelf 
“competent to do the subject justice,” in which 
decision we cordially coincide. If you have adesire 
to set up a new system of Phrenology, or to pull 
down the old one, by giving your experience and 
observation in the matter, the world of type, of 
paper, and presses, we suppose, is quite open to 
you. The PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL was estab- 
lished to promulgate Phrenology, and its pages 
contain that which, from a quarter of a century’s 
study and practice, we earnestly believe to be true; 
and you will therefore excuse us from devoting 
one half of an entire number to the publication 
of what we regard as an undigested, vague essay, 
unsupported not only, but contradicted by our 
own experience, and, as we think, not very well 
argued. 

You take the position that man has no mental 
faculty which, according to your views of another 
life, is not needed in the immortal state, by striking 
out nearly all the faculties which have to do with 
physical being—with our life and residence in 
this planet. You seem to dismantle the human 
being of nearly everything that qualifies him for 
the present life, lest, peradventure, he should have 
been found using faculties on this side of Jordan, 
for four score years, that might not be necessary 
for him in the life to come. A man’s coat and 
overshoes are no less a part of his clothing be- 
cause he does not need them in the parlor, than 
those garments which lie next the skin. You might 
as well undertake to argue away the existence of 
the backbone, because, according to your notion, a 
backbone will not be needed in the angelic regions. 

We have not only quoted the ablest criticisms 
against Phrenology the world has seen, but we 
have replied to them. It is not enough for us to 
publish half a dozen pages of a man’s doubts in 
regard to the existence of an organ, because he 
has not been able to discover it by practical ex- 
amination. A thousand men might testify that 
they did not see a man do a deed, and one that 
did see it outweighs them all. 

In regard to ‘‘ mapping out the head mathemat- 
ically, and telling just how many inches and 
tenths it should be from Causality to Causality, 
or Constructiveness to Constructiveness,” we re- 
mark that heads vary in their constitutional form. 
Men who are tall, smart, and sharp, have long, 
high heads, and the organs of the side-head ap- 
pear relatively small; consequently judgment in 
the mode of estimating must be employed. Hence 
our remark that it was ‘‘ not so easy thus to give 
definite mathematical developments” as a stand- 
ard for all heads. All styles of beauty, for in- 
stance, of faces, will not exemplify the same 
measurement. You would think it singular if a 
portrait painter were to measure the different 
parts of the face, and send them to another paint- 
er, and expect him to reproduce the original like- 
ness. Though there are general limits within 
which the size of each member of a face should 
fall, yet beauty may exist with a great variety of 
conformations, which the practiced eye will recog- 
nize without measuring with calipers or the rule. 
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E. W. T.— First, Does not Phrenology prove there 
is such a thing as disinterested benevolence ? 

Answer.—Yes. If it needed proof, the analy- 
sis of this faculty would prove it. Benevolence 
is just as disinterested in its action as any other 
of the affections; as Adhesiveness, or Friendship, 
is when if is disinterested. It is not friendship 
that stops to ask, How much can I make out of 
friends, or by being friendly to a man? Such 
friendship is begotten by pride, vanity, or avarice, 
or, rather, avarice, pride, and vanity employ 
friendship asa bait. If a man desire to secure 
some material good, some profitable speculation, 
he will frequently use his friendship as a means 
of securing the co-operation of others to aid him. 
That might be called avarice which is interested 
in its own behalf to secure the services of friend- 
ship to carry it out. Doubtless, also, sometimes 
persons may bestow gifts upon others which might 
be supposed to flow from benevolence, but analy- 
sis might prove that that apparent manifestion 
of simple benevolence was made merely to secure 
some selfish end, and that it was prompted by the 
selfish emotions. Undoubtedly the fish feels grat- 
ified that somebody has been so generous as to put 
such a delicious morsel on the end of a line which 
he sees floating in the stream; and, if fishes are 
capable of such a mental operation, of feeling 
thankful to the good fisherman for his kindness in 
thus suspending such a choice and tempting bit 
of food for him; and if he were to estimate the 
act ag one of Hiaintereited benevolence he would 
soon be undeceived when he found that the choice 
morsel contained a deadly hook ; and if the same 
fish, about expiring in the open air, panting on 
that same hook, with the same delicious morsel yet 
in his hungry jaws, could be permitted to moral- 
ize, he would probably say, ‘‘ There is no such a 
thing as disinterested benevolence ; for lo! when I 
counted the act of the fisherman one of beneficence 
and kindly regard for me in thus sending me that 
choice bit of food, it contained a hook which 
caused my death. There is, therefore, no such 
thing as a gift of food that contains no hook.” 

Does not the mother love her child disinterest- 
edly? Does she expect the child will pay for the 
loving attention she bestows? Does she keep a 
book account of service rendered, and of smiles 
and other remuneration returned? By no means ; 
and benevolence is as disinterested in its action 
as parental love, as friendship, or as any other 
emotion. But persons who are accustomed to 
measure everything by dollars, inveigh against 
the doctrine of disinterestad benevolence, and 
though there have been many theological lances 
broken and battered in this discussion, it is time 
it was settled and put torest. We do not deny 
that the emotions are often mixed. Few persons 
have ever set forth the idea of mixed emotions so 
clearly, or defined them so graphically, as phren- 
ologists, and, we may add, no other writers have 
ever defined with any satisfactory degree of clear- 
ness the individual actions of the different facul- 
ties. It is a very base contemplation of the hu- 
man character to suppose that a man can never 
do an act unless he has some axe to grind, some 
interested motive, some feeling of selfishness, some 
base desire or appetite to gratify, as if a mancan 
not admire beauty except with the eye of a sen- 
sualist, or an article of property except with that 
of avaricious greed. 
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Second, Do the pbysiognomical signs and out- 
ward forms always correspond exactly with the 
phrenological developments ? 

Axswer.—No, because nothing is more com- 
mon than for a person to inlierit the features and 
the bodily development from one parent, and the 
shape of the head from the other. Nay, more; 
we frequently find a person whose forehead and 
backhead resemble the mother, while the central 
portion, from one ear over the top of the head to 
the other ear, embracing Destructiveness, Se- 
cretiveness, Acquisitiveness, Combativeness, Cau- 
tiousness, Firmness, Consecutiveness, and Self- 
Esteem, is like the father, and in such cases it 
often happens that the eyes and brow, with per- 
haps the lower lip and chin, are like the mother ; 
while the nose, cheek-bones, and upper lip resem- 
ble the father. We have often seen one half of 
the head, drawing a line from the opening of the 
ear over the top of the ear, and that lying forward 
would be like one parent, and that behind like the 
other parent. Sometimes the front part is too large 
for the back part, at other times the reverse is true; 
sometimes a person has much more talent than char- 
acter, at other times much more character than tal- 
ent. Where these facts occur, it doubtless gener- 
ally arises from the inheritance of one portion of 
the brain from one parent, and the other from the 
other parent. We might state a thousand varia- 
tions of this same subject, which would go to show 
that the physiognomical and phrenological devel- 
opments ‘‘ do not always correspond exactly.”’ 

Third, What inclines mankind to follow the dic- 
tates of their propensities, in opposition to their 
higher nature ? 

Awswer.—lIf, in Yankee style, we may answer 
this question by asking another, we ask, Why do 
twelve ounces ignominiously kick the beam when 
sixteen ounces are placed in the other scale? 
Simply because they have more power. It fre- 
quently happens that the moral and animal in 
man are so nearly in equipoise, that a little ex- 
citement of one class of faculties turns the scale. 
There are many men who lead virtuous lives when 
worse men do not tempt them. If left to them- 
selves, or if placed in the society of men no worse 
than themselves, they would glide along through 
the world and never commit an overt act, yet who, 
when brought into straits of temptation and of 
difficulty, become excited in their animal feelings 
and comparatively deadened in their moral, and 
they live lives of vice and even of crime. 

Fourth, What was it in Dr. Kane’s nature that 
gave him such a very strong love of adventure? 

Answer.—Dr. Kane had a very excitable tem- 
perament. He was extremely ambitious, very 
energetic, self-relying, and hopeful, and he had a 
fertile imagination, which pictured to him the de- 
sirableness and possibility of achievement, and 
enabled him to create resources, and which served 
to sustain him in his efforts. 





J. A. T.—Are the malar bones always the point 
by which to determine the size of the perceptives? 

ANswER.—We draw a perpendicular line from 
the middle of the zygomatic arch, and the length 
forward of that line determines the length of the 
anterior or intellectual lobe of the brain. But 
the perceptive, as well as the reflective, organs are 
larger when the head is broad as well as long, 
than when it is narrow. To explain this more fully 
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to unprofessional readers, we remark that if they 
will trace from the opening of the ear forward to- 
ward the cheek-bone, they will find about half an 
inch or an inch forward to the opening of the ear, 
anarrow bone. By pressing the finger under the 
edge of that bone, which is called the zygomatic 
arch, there will be a little notch, which notch is 
formed by the union of the cheek-bone with what 
we call the temporal bone. The line is drawn 
perpendicularly from this little notch, and the 
portion of the brain forward of that line indicates 
the strength of the intellectual development. In 
the bare skull this is very distinctly seen, and 
phrenologists generally take into’ account this 
measurement in the examination of all heads. 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
THOUGHTS. 





[The;closing portion of a lecture to young men, delivered 
by the Rey. J. L. Corning, in the First Presbyterian 
Church of Milwaukee, Wis.] 

REPORTED FOR THE PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL, 

I now pass to a branch of my subject of eminent 
importance, but one about which I am sorry to 
say people are for the most part in profound igno- 
rance—I mean the relation of physical to mental 
hygiene. 

There are a few facts that everybody is familiar 
with in the connection of body with mind. For 
example, everybody knows that bad digestion 
breeds low and depressed spirits, that torpid cir- 
culation begets melancholies and irritability of 
temper. But) there are very few even among 
physicians, but least of all among ministers, who 
generalize upon these facts, and look to a normal 
physical condition as in any manner or degree re- 
lated to a healthy mental condition. 

Now I make bold to affirm that I can put a man 
upon a course of bodily habit in respect to food, 
ventilation, and stimulation, which will make him 
the victim of mental defilement in spite of all his 
prayers and other devotional exercises. Our Sav- 
iour said, “* Watch and pray.” There are a good 
many men who pray, but do not watch their bodily 
conditions with half an eye. Let me take a man 
in full health, a high liver, gross and fat in body, 
accustomed to late suppers, and an habitual user 
of tobacco, andI do not care if he pray from dawn 
to dusk—and I was going to say from dusk to dawn 
again—that man’s brain will be a hive where low 
thoughts and carnal fancies nestle. These thoughts 
and fancies may never break out into overt action. 
Cowardice may keep them back, but I tell you, 
you never can get that man’s mind around right 
till you change his bodily habits. And I will say 
here, that of all demoralizing, soul-defiling bever- 
ages, I think lager beer is about thechief. I know 
some will say, “Our craft is in danger,” but I 
think more of your souls than of your craft, and 
therefore I shall tell the truth. 

There are no two phenomena in man’s history 
more closely connected than his bodily condition 
and the involuntary drift end quality of his 
thoughts. The Apostle Jude speaks of a class of 
men in his day as ‘filthy dreamers,” a detestable 

‘company. Is a man responsible, then, for his 
dreams? you will ask. I reply, in so far as these 
may be controlled by temperance in food and drink, 
and by voluntary contact with pure objects, he is. 
And when I have said this, I have accused almost 
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every bad/dreamer on earth of being a criminal 
in the sight of God. 

Have you ever thought what was the philosophy 
of God's institute of fasting to" ancient Israel? 


Old Gregory uttered a truth with which Abraham 


was fully acquainted when he said, “‘ Semper je- 


junium cibus virtutis’—Fasting was always the 


food of virtue. The Roman Church are far wiser 
than we are in this particular; and so are the 
Episcopalians, only they do not keep one half of 
the fasts which the rubric enjoins; and as for us 
Presbyterians, when a day of fasting’and prayer is 
appointed we pray, but decline to go hungry. 
Now, every Christian man ought to know for him- 
self the benefits of fasting in assisting toward high 
intellectual and moral conditions of mind. For 
myself, I found out the secret long ago, and I ney- 
er can write a sermon without fasting to get ready 
for it (and when they come twoa week, almost the 
whole week is Lent); and it is very rare that I 
allow myself a breakfast preliminary to the morn- 
ing service on the Sabbath. 

And the cases are not unfrequent, especially 
with literary men, where a man has to take his 
choice between a full mind and a full stomach, 
but to have both is impossible. In respect to the 
body as a regulator of the mind, I should lay it 
down as a rule to preserve personal cleanliness, 
eat the plainest food with a largemixture of acid- 
ulous articles, drink nothing but cold water, 
sleep on a hard bed, rise with the lark, and take 
abundance of muscular exercise. You will find 
on experiment, my young friends, that each par- 
ticular of this regimenis the fruit of mature study, 
besides I will addjof personal experience. 

And now, in conclusion, I am_not going to apol- 
ogize to you for my great plainness of speech on 
this topic. I never will apologize for speaking 
needed truth. Apologies in the pulpit, if ever oth- 
er than silly impertinences, are fit for those who 
conceal truth, and for such I believe God admits 
no apology. They are traitors and cowards, and 
they themselves know it better than anybody else. 
I have given you to-night the fruit of years of in- 
vestigation and reflection, especially in the matter 
of mental and physical hygiene. These are not 
trivialities of which I have been speaking, my 
young friends. Thoughts are not writings on the 
sea-beach which waves can erase. They are the 
etchings of a diamond-pointed pen on a tablet of 
adamant. Thoughts here are things yonder in 
the future world. There the bodily senses, the 
windows through which these angels or vultures 
flew to cleanse or defile the soul—these bodily 
senses shall have been left behind, and more vivid- 
ly than ever when the doors of the soul are taken 
from their hinges, can be seen the work of curs- 
ingfor of blessing which has been carried on in its 
secret corridors. 

Aeronauts tell us that when they are liftedin a 
balloon far up into the clouds, they can hear the 
noises of earth more distinctly than the people 
below them. The cackle of geese and the clatter 
of these stony pavements to which our ears have 
become obtuse, these can be heard by the sky voy- 
ager for miles in his lofty flight. God is such a 
voyager up in the heavens. The things which 
here distract our attention from the whisperings 
of the soul are not present in the calm empyrean 
where God sits. ‘‘ Guard well thy thoughts, thy 
thoughts are heard in heaven,” was a sentiment 








upper temple. 

History tells of a Roman prisoner placed with 
a companion in a vast hall, at whose farther end 
sat concealed the tyrant who enslaved them. And 
there they sat together whispering dark plots of 
revenge and escape, while the syllables rolled 
round the arched hall and were transcribed by 
the royalauditor. Oh, friends, life is such a whis- 
pering gallery of thought ; and timid fancies of 
guilt half uttered here go ringing up to the star 
canopy with the reverberation of thunderbolts. 
As God is therefore the auditor of thought, and as 
thought is the architect of character as deathless 
as His own eternity, 1 recommend to you, as the 
grand regulator of a defiled and distempered mind, 
a daily communion with God. Communion with 
creation is not unimportant, but communion with 
the Creator is the grand desideratum of the soul, 
of mortal life, of eternal cycles of being. The Bi- 
ble as a text-book, and secret prayer asa daily re- 
source, these are the two anchors of the soul, the 
one under the bow and the other under the rud- 
der. Slip either of the cables, and the other may 
fret itself in twain in the restless billows of allure- 
ment. Part both these cables, Jet the Bible lose 
its grapple on the conscience, and God neglected at 
the mercy-seat say, ‘‘ He is joined to idols, let him 
alone,” and all the angels have written you down 
alien from goodness and the fellowship of the 
blessed. 
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Mr. Goveu, at his farewell entertainment in 
Belfast lately, told the following story: He spoke 
at one time at a meeting of outcasts in Dundee. 
The meeting was got up by Lord Kinnaird and 
his lady; it was aided and promoted by local 
missionaries and others; and it was a meeting 
full of the filth, nakedness, and drunkenness of 
Dundee. A woman sat during that remarkable 
meeting by his side. She was known as “ Hell- 
fire’? in Dundee. She was known as “ fire” in the 
streets; and as she passed through the streets, 
the little boys pinned dirty paper to her ragged 
dress, and cried out—‘ There goes ‘ fire! fire!” 
When gentlemen saw her on the street they dived 
down some lane or alley to avoid “ He!l-fire,” for 
if they did not give her money, she was certain 
to invent some scandal concerning themselves or 
their families. Well, that woman sat in front of 
him (Mr. Gough) during the lecture, and as he 
proceeded she would exclaim, ‘‘It’s a’ true, sir ; 
and I ken a’ about it.” There she sat, with her 
red, blazing face, and when at the oudiaree of 
the lecture she said she would sign the pledge, 
some persons Jaughed and sneered at it, saying, 
** It’s all very well, but she’ll be drunk before she 
goes to bed.” He (Mr. Gough) asked this wretch- 
ed, miserable, uncared-for woman to sign the 
pledge. She said, “I will;” and he said, “I 
know you will, and when you will, I know you 
will keep it.” ‘She said, ‘I will,” and she signed 
the pledge. ‘Two years ‘afterward he visited Dun- 
dee, and his old friend again sat before him, and 
he introduced her to Lord Kinnaird, not as ‘ Fire, i 
but as Mrs. Aickin, with her white cap and black 
cape, presenting the appearance of as fine a 
woman as was in Scotland. (Applause.) He 
visited her in her home, and learned from her 
daughter that that woman, in the midst of her 
sleep, dreamed that she was drunk, and would 
rise in the midst of the night, and till day dawned 
would continue in the prayer—‘‘ God keep me.” 
That woman was taken out of the streets, and her 
daily aspirations were that God would promote 
and aid the glorious movement in which they 


were engaged. 


that we used to scrawl in our copy-books at school. a! 
Audible thoughts, yes, terrifying truth, thoughts 
which breathe not a zephyr breath in the ear of 
men, yet ring like bugle blasts in the cupola of the 
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MORAL PHILOSOPHY: 


OR, 
THE DUTIES OF MAN 
CONSIDERED IN HIS INDIVIDUAL, SOCIAL, AND DOMESTIC CAPACITIES. 
BY GEORGE COMBE, 
[FROM THE LATEST REVISED EDINBURGH EDITION. ] 





[CONTINUED FROM LAST NUMBER.] 

Iv our own country, the duty of teaching sound and practical views 
of the nature of man as an individual, and of the laws which regulate 
his social condition, to the young, has become doubly urgent since the 
passing of the Reform Act. Under the previous system of govern- 
ment, only the wealthy were allowed to’exercise the political franchise ; 
and as education was a pretty general concomitant of wealth, power 
and knowledge (so far as knowledge existed) were to a great degree 
united in the same hands. Now, however, when great property is no 
longer indispensable to the exercise of political influence, it is necessary 
to extend and improve general education. The middle classes of this 
country have in their own hands the power of returning a majority of 
the House of Commons ; and as the Commons hold the strings of the 
national purse, and, when nearly unanimous, exercise an irresistible 
influence in the state, it is obvious that those who elect them ought to 
be educated and rational men. 

In past ages, government has been conducted too often on short- 
sighted empirical principles, and rarely on the basis of a sound and 
comprehensive philosophy of man’s nature and wants: hence the wars 
undertaken for futile and immoral purposes; hence the heavy taxes 
which oppress industry and obstruct prosperity ; hence, also, the re- 
strictions, protections, and absurd monopolies which disgrace the stat- 
ute-book of the nation; all of which are not only direct evils, but are 
attended by this secondary disadvantage—that they have absorbed the 
funds, and consumed the time and mental energy, which, under a 
better system, would have been dedicated to the improvement of na- 
tional and public institutions. Henceforth the government of this 
country must be animated by, and act up to, the general intelligence 
of the nation; but it will be impossible for it to advance to any consid- 
erable extent beyond it. Every patriot, therefore, will find in this fact 
an additional motive to qualify himself for ux dandiie the minds, and 
directing the steps, of the rising generation, that Britain’s glory and 
Pippin may pass, untarnished and pelt ak to the remotest pos- 
terity of virtuous and enlightened meu.* 

The question next arises, What provision in money or land is a pa- 
rent bound to make for his children? To this no answer, that would 
suit all circumstances, can be given. As parents can not carry their 
wealth to the next world, it must of course be left to some one; 
and the natural feelings of mankind dictate that it should be given to 
those who stand nearest in kindred and highest in merit in relation to 
the testator. With respect to children, in ordinary circumstances, this 
can not be questioned ; for it is clearly the duty of parents to do all in 
their power to make happy the existence of those whom they have 
brought into the world. But difference of customs in different coun- 
tries, and difference of ranks in the same country, render different 
principles of distribution useful and proper. In Britain, a nobleman 

who should distribute £100,000 equally among ten children, would do 
great injustice to his eldest son, to whom a title of nobility would de- 
scend, with its concomitant expenses ; but a merchant who had real- 
ized £100,000, would act more wisely and justly in leaving £10,000 
to each of ten children, than in attempting to found a family by entail- 
ing £82,000 on his eldest son, and leaving only £2,000 to each of the 


other nine. I consider hereditary titles as an evil to society, and desire 


* “* The remarks in the text apply | remarks in the text apply with still greater force in the United States of 
America. There the supreme political power is wielded by the mass of the people. No 
rational person will maintain that one ignorant mau is a proper ruler for a great nation ; 
but additions to numbers do not alter the species. Twenty, or a hundred, or a thousand 
ignorant men, are not wiser than one of them; while they are much more dangerous. 
They inflame each other’s passions, keep each other’s follies in countenance, and add 
to each other’s strength. If the United States, therefore, Geuire to avoid anarchy and 
ruin, they must educate the mass of their people. 
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their abolition; but while they are permitted to exist, the distribution 
of wealth should bear reference to the expenses which they necessa- 
rily entail on those who inherit them. The United States of America 
have wisely avoided this institution: and by the laws of most of these 
States, an equal distribution of the family estate, real and personal, 
among all the children, ensues on the death of the parents. This 
practice appears to me to be wise and salutary. It tends to lessen 
that concentration of al! thought and desire on themselves and their 
families, which is the besetting sin of the rich; and it teaches them 
to perceive that the prosperity of their children is indissolubly linked 
with that of their country. Asa general rule, parents ought to make 
the largest provisions for those members of their families who are least 
able, from sex, constitution, capacity, or education, to provide for them- 
selves. 

In the lower ranks of life, where both sexes engage in labor, an 
equal distribution may, other circumstances being equal, be just; in the 
middle ranks (in which it is the custom for males to engage in business, 
but in which females, in general, do not), if the parents have a numer- 
ous family and moderate fortune, I should consider the sons amply 
provided for by being furnished with education and a calling; while 
the property of the parents should be given chiefly to the dependent 
daughters. It is impossible, however, as I have already hinted, to lay 
down rules that will be universally applicable. 

It is a grave question whether the indefinite accumulation of wealth 
should be allowed ; but, however this may be determined, there should 
be no restriction on the power of spending and disposing of property. 
Entails are a great abuse, introduced by Self-Esteem and Love of Ap- 
probation acting apart from Benevolence and Conscientiousness. Rea- 
son dictates that wealth should be enjoyed only on the condition of the 
exercise of at least average discretion by its possessor; yet the object 
of entails is to secure it and its attendant influence to certain heirs, 
altogether independently of their intelligence, morality, and prudence. 
Laws have been enacted by which estates may be transmitted unim- 
paired from sire to son, through endless generations, although each 
possessor, in his turn, may be a pattern of vice and imbecility. But 
the law of nature is too strong to be superseded by the legislation of 
ignorant and presumptuous men. The children of intelligent, virtuous, 
and healthy parents ‘are so well constituted as to need no entails to pre- 
serve their family estates and honors unimpaired ; while, on the other 
hand, descendants with imbecile intellects and immoral dispositions are 
prone, in spite of the strictest entail, to tarnish that glory and distinction 
which the law vainly attempts to maintain. Accordingly, many fami- 
lies, in which superior qualities descend, flourish for centuries without 
entails ; whereas others, in which immoral or foolish minds are here- 
ditary, live in constant privation, notwithstanding the props of erroneous 
laws; each immoral heir of entail mortgages his life-rent right, and 
lives a beggar and an outcast from his artificial sphere of life. 

Obedience to the organic laws affords the only means of maintaining 
family possessions undissolved ; and until men shall seek the aid which 
they present, in order to secure a great, virtuous, and flourishing pos- 
terity, they will in vain frame acts of Parliament to attain their object. 

Parents have rights as well as duties in relation to their children. 
They are entitled to the produce of the child’s labor during its nonage ; 
to its respect and obedience ; and, when infirm, to maintenance, if they 
be in want. These rights on the part of parents imply corresponding 
duties incumbent on children. The obligation on children to discharge 
them, flows directly from the dictates of Veneration, Conscientiousness, 
and Benevolence. It has been objected to Phrenology, that it presents 
no organ of filial piety ; but it points to these three organs as contribu- 
ting to the fulfillment of duty to parents. Veneration dictates rever- 
ence, respect, and obedience ; Conscientiousness dictates gratitude, or 
a return for their care and affection ; while Benevolence impels to the 
promotion of their happiness by every possible means. Adhesiveness 
binds old and young in the bonds of reciprocal attachment. 

In the lower and middle ranks of life, parents often complain of want 
of respect and obedience on the part of their children ; but a common 
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cause of this evil may be found in the deficient knowledge, harsh dis- 
positions, and rude manners of the parents themselves, which are not 
calculated to render them really objects of respect to the higher senti- 
ments of their children. ‘The mere fact of being father or mother to 
achild is obviously not sufficient to excite its moral affections.* The 
parent must manifest superior wisdom, intelligence. and affection, with 
a desire to promote its welfare ; and then respect and obedience will 
naturally follow. The attempt to render a child respectful and obedi- 
ent by merely telling it to be so, is as little likely to succeed as the en- 
deavor to make it fond of music by assuring it that filial duty requires 
that it should love melody. We must excite the faculty of Tune by 
pleasing strains; and in like manner the moral sentiments must be ad- 
dressed by their appropriate objects. Harsh conduct tends naturally 
to rouse the faculties of Combativeness, Destructiveness, and Self- Es- 
teem; while the Moral Sentiments can be excited only by rational, 
kind, and just treatment. As reasonably might a father hope to gather 
figs from a thorn tree as to gain the love and respect of his children by 
maltreating or neglecting them. If a parent desire to have a docile, 


affectionate, and intelligent family, he must habitually address himself — 


to their moral and intellectual powers; he must make them feel that 
he is wise and good—exhibit himself as the natural object of attach- 
ment and respect; and then, by average children, the reciprocal duties 
of love and obedience will not be withheld. 

If parents knew and paid a just regard to the natural and reasonable 
desires of the young, they would be far less frequently disobeyed than 
they actually are. Many of their commands forbid the exercise of 
faculties which in children pant for gratification, and which nature in- 
tended to be gratified; and the misery and disappointment consequent 
on balked desire have an effect very different from that of disposing 
to affection and obedience. ‘The love of muscular motion, for instance, 
is irrepressible in children, and physiology proves that the voice of na- 
ture ought to be listened to; yet the young are frequently prohibited 
from yielding to this instinct, that the family or teacher ‘may not be 
disturbed by noise; tasks unsuitable to their age and dispositions are 
imposed ; their health and happiness are impaired ; and when peevish- 
ness, unpalatable to the parents, ensues, the children are blamed for 
being cross and disobedient! : 

A friend, who is the father of several intelligent children, told me 
that before he studied Phrenology and the natural laws, he taught*his 
children the Shorter Catechism, and required their obedience on the 
strength of the fifth commandment, ‘* Honor thy father and thy mother, 
that thy “days may be long in the land which the Lord thy God giveth 
thee,” assuring them that God would punish them by premature death 
if they disobeyed this injunction. God, he said. had power of life and 
death over all, and, as he was just, he would enforce his authority. 
The children soon learned, however, by experience, that this,conse- 
quence did not follow: they disobeyed, and were threatened ; but, 
finding themselves still alive, they disobeyed again. He was not suc- 
cessful, therefore, by this method, in enforcing obedience. 

After becoming acquainted with the natural Jaws, he still taught 
them the commandment, but he gave them a different explanation of 
it. You see, said he, that there are many objects around you, danger- 
ous to your lives: there is fire that will burn you, water that will drown 
you, poison that will kill you; and, also, there are many practices 
which will undermine the constitution of your vital organs, such as 
your heart, your stomach, or your lungs (explaining uses of these at 
the same time), and cause you to die—as you have seen John and 
Janet, the children of Mrs. Wilson and Mrs. Brown, die. Now, be- 
cause I am old, and have listened to my parents, aud have studied and 
observed a great deal, I know what will injure you, and what will not, 
better than you know yourselves ; and I am willing to communicate 





* An American clerical reviewer objected to the text, that it sets aside the Bible, 
which commands children to honor tbeir father and mother without regard to their 
qualities. He forgot that the Scriptures require parents to adorn themselves with all 
the Christian virtues, and that the fifth commandment obviously implies that they shall 
have fulfilled this duty, as the condition of receiving the reverence of their children. 
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my knowledge and experience to you, that you may avoid danger and 
not die, if you choose to listen to and obey me; but, if you prefer 
taking your own way, and acting on your own ignorance, you will soon 
discover that God’s threat is not an empty one; you will come home 
some day, suffering severely from your own rashness and self-will, and 
you will then learn whether you are right in your disobedience; you 
will then understand the meaning of the commandment to be, that if 
you obey your parents, and avail yourself of their knowledge and ex- 
perience, you will avoid danger and live; while if you neglect their 
counsels, you will, through sheer ignorance and self-will, fall into mis- 
fortune, suffer severely, and perhaps die. He said that this comment- 
ary, enforced from day to day by proofs of his knowing more than the 
children, and of his ability to advise them to their own good, was suc- 
cessful; they entertained a higher respect for both the commandment 
and him, and became more obedient. 

It is a common practice with nurses, when a child falls and hurts 
itself, to beat the ground, or the table, against which it has struck. 
This is really cultivating the feeling of revenge. It gratifies the child’s 
Self-Esteem and Destructiveness, and pacifies it for the moment. The 
method of proceeding dictated by the natural law is widely different. 
The nurse or parent should take pains to explain the cause of its fall- 
ing, and present it with motives to take greater care in future. The 
suffering would thus be turned to good account; it would become, 
what it was intended by Providence to be, a lesson to lead the child to 
circumspection, patience, and reflection. 

In exacting obedience from children, it should never be forgotten 
that their brains are very differently constituted from each other, and 
that: their mental dispositions vary in a corresponding degree. ‘The 
organ of Veneration, besides, is generally late in being developed, so 
that a child may be stubborn and unmanageable under one kind of 
treatment, or at one age, who will prove tractable and obedient under 
a different discipline, or at a future period. The aid which parents 
may derive from Phrenology can hardly be overrated. It enables them 
to appreciate the natural talents and dispositions of each child, to mod- 
ify their treatment, and to distinguish between positively vicious ten- 
dencies (such as deceit, lying, dishonesty) and other manifestations 
(such as stubbornness and disobedience), which often proceed from 
misdirection of faculties (Self-Esteem and Firmness) that will prove 
extremely useful under moral guidance in the maturity of the under- 
standing. ‘The reason for watchfulness and anxiety is much greater 
in the former than in the latter case ; because dishonesty, falsehood, 
and pilfering betoken not only over-active organs of Secretiveness and 
Acquisitiveness, but a native deficiency of the controlling moral organs, 
which is a more serious evil. When the moral organs are adequately 
possessed, the perceptions of children regarding right and wrong are 
naturally active and acute; and although individuals with a large devel- 
opment of the organs of the higher sentiments may, under the impulse 
of the propensities, commit errors in youth, they will certainly improve 
as age and experience increase. Where the moral organs are very 
defective, the character tends to deteriorate in mature life. After the 
restraints imposed by parental authority are withdrawn, and respect 
for the world is blunted, persons deficient in the faculties are prone to 
become victims to their inferior feelings, to disgrace themselves, and to 
bring sorrow on their connections. 

As some individuals are really born with such deficiencies of the 
moral organs as incapacitate them for pursuiag right courses of action, 
although they possess average intellectual power, and are free from 
diseased action of the brain; and as there is no legal method of re- 
straining them unless they commit what the Jaw accounts crime ; great 
misery is often endured by their relatives in seeing them proceed from 
one step of folly and iniquity to another, until they are plunged into 
irretrievable ruin and disgrace. The pbrenologist who discovers that 
the source of the evil lies in an imperfect development of the moral 
organs, views them as patients, and desires: that physical restraint 


should be applied to prevent the abuses of their lower propensities, 
[CONTINUED ON PAGE SEVENTY-FOUR ] 
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GRAPE CULTURE. 





Domestic comforts often cost less than the incon- 
venience of doing without them. We have a word 
to say to people who live in cities and gompact vil- 
lages, on the subject of raising grapes. There are 
tenement houses in the city where there is no 
chance for raising grapes, at least no convenient 
opportunity for any individual to have his own 
vine, with any probability that it will be undis- 
turbed ; but all who live in houses by themselves 
have room enough for one or more good grape- 
vines, and there are few city lots on which there 
is not yard-room enough to raise from one to ten 
bushels of grapes, neither is the process of culture 
a difficult one to learn, nor does it require much 
labor or time to attend to grape-vines. 

As this is the right season of the year to plant 
vines for the next year’s growth, we recommend 
everybody to select a convenient spot in the yard, 
dig a large, deep place, and fill it with rich mold 
or manured earth, and plant a healthy young vine 
before the frost closes the season. By planting in 
the fall instead of the spring considerable time 
will be gained An abundance of wood and some 
grapes may be expected the first year by this 
method of fall planting, instead of waiting till 
mid-summer for a leaf from one planted late in 
the spring. Since a vine may be fastened to a 
fence, or the side of the house, or any kind of 
arbor, it may be made to flourish in places appar- 
ently unfavorable for everything else to grow. It 
is not absolutely essential that the sun strike the 
roots of the grape at all, but where this is not the 
case, the vine must be allowed to run high up, so 
as to get the sun and air at the top, as is the case 
where it grows in the forest and seeks the sun in 
the tops of the highest trees. 

A good, warm, sunny exposure of both top and 
roots is doub‘less a more favorable position for 
the prosperity of the grape, and in most yards in 
the city a good exposure to the sun, even at the 
root, can be obtained in a portion of every day. 
Suppose you do leave your present residence the 
first of May next, the fact of planting a vine for 
other people’s use will certainly do you no harm, 
and will help to create a fashion—a universal 
desire—for the culture of the grape. And if 
everybody, whether permanently located or ex- 
pecting to move in half a year, would plant vines, 
their culture and its consequences would become 
general, and everybody would be blessed with this 
healthful and luxurious article of diet, the grape. 

In Spain it is the custom for every one when he 
eats an apple, peach, pear, or plum by the way- 
side, to dig a hole with the heel of the shoe and 
cover the pit or seed, as an offering to future 
generations as a token of grativude to the former 
generation that planed the tree whose fruit has 
has just regaled the weary traveler. The result 
of this custom is that the public roads are fringed 
with fruit-trees of ali kinds, from which the 
traveler may eat freely and be satisfied. Let us 
emulate this custum by planting grape-vines, even 
though another may own the soil and other hands 
than our own may pluck the fiuit. 








Discovery oF Larce Human SKELETONS.— 
E. G. Buck, Esq., of Dresbach, in the southern 
part of Winona County, sends us the following : 

“ Editor Winona (Minnesota) Republican—A. 
L. Jenks, of this place in prospecting in one of 
those mounds that are so common in this Western 
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country, discovered at the depth of five or six feet 
the remains of seven or eight people of very large 
size. One thigh bone measured three feet in 
length. The under jaw was one inch wider than 
that of any other man iv this city. He also found 
clam shells, pieces of ivory or bone rings, pieces 
of kettles made of earth, and coarse sand. There 
were at the neck of one of these skeletons teeth 
two inches in length by one half to three fourths 
of an inch in diameter, with holes drilled into the 
sides, and the end polished, with a crease around 
it. Also an arrow, five inches long, by one anda 
half wide, stuck through the back, near the back 
bone; and one about eight inches long, stuck into 
the left breast. Also the blade of a copper hatchet, 
one and a half inches wide at the edge, and two 
inches long. This hatchet was found stuck in the 
skull of the same skeleton. The mound is some 
two hundred feet above the surface of the Missis- 
sippi, and is compesed of clay, immediately above 
the remains, two feet thick; then comes a layer 
of black loam; then another layer of clay, six 
inches thick; all so closely packed that it was 
with difficulty that it could be penetrated. There 
are some four or five different layers of earth 
above the remains. There is no such clay found 
elsewhere in this vicinity. 
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REMBRANDT PEALE. 


BIOGRAPHY AND PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER, 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

REMBRANDT PeAue, born in Bucks County, 
Pennsylvania, on the 22d day of February, 1778, 
came of good stock. His father, Charles Wilson 
Peale, was not only one of the best patriots of the 
Revolution, but also a portrait painter of great ex- 
cellence, and one of the Fathers of Arts in Amer- 
ica. A sketch of the life and labors of the son 
would be incomplete without a proper reference 
to the father—to whose love of Art and eminence 
in his profession his son, Rembrandt, owes much 
of his success. 

The *‘ times that tried men’s souls” were not 
congenial tothe cultureof Art. War absorbed all 
energies that, in times of peace, might have been 
turned with success into the great channels of 
Commerce, Education, Mechanics, and Fine Arts. 
The claims of country were paramount to all oth- 
ers. Hence we find the artist, the lawyer, the 
clergyman, the statesman, the “irmer, and the 
mechanic, all in the ranks, doing battle for that 
freedom which is now our blessed inheritance. 
Charles Wilson Peale, though giving extraordinary 
promise as an artist, did not shrink from his 
country’s call, but girded on his armor and foilow- 
ed the fortunes of Washington, until victory gave 
the weary patriots rest. Mr. Peale was born at 
Chester, on the Eastern Shore of Maryland, April 
16th, 1741, thus being three years the junior of 
West and Copley. His genius was of a very ver- 
satile character, “‘ being,” as his biographer says, 
‘ harness-maker, and clock and watchmaker, sil- 
versmith, painter in oil, crayon, and miniature ; 
molded the glasses, and made the shagreen cases 
for the latter; was a soldier, legislator, lecturer, 
and preserver of animals, whose deficiencies he 
supplied by making glass eyes and artificial limbs ; 
constructed for himself a violin and a guitar ; 
modeled in clay, wax, and plaster; and was the 
first dentist in this country who made sets of en- 
amel teeth.” Not until twenty-six years of age 
did he turn his attention to oil painting. En- 
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couraged by the material aid of several gentleman 
of Annapolis, he was enabled to proceed to Lon- 
don, and pursued his studies in the Royal Acad- 
emy during the years 1770 and 1771, under the di- 
rect tuition of Benjamin West, who ever took so 
much interest in his countrymen. Returning 
home, he pursued his profession (and the art of 
war) with great success, painting portraits of 
many of the great men of that great era, which 
are now regarded as almost priceless legacies by 
his countrymen. After the close of the war, Mr. 
Peale painted assiduously in Philadelphia, and in 
1785 commenced the great Museum which still 
bears his honored name. In 1791, he made the 
first effort ever made in America to found an 
Academy of Design, where native artists might 
study, and their productions be placed on exhibi- 
tion for the public good. Though his first attempt 
did not prove a success, the tireless worker again 
tried, and in 1809 succeeded so far in his plans as 
to see the establishment of the Philadelphia Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts, and lived to see it become a no- 
ble monument to his memory. He contributed to 
seventeen exhibitions of the Academy, closing his 
extraordinary and useful life in 1827. 


From association with such a father, the son 
could but attain to eminence. Born when the pa- 
rent was with Washington, enduring the suffer- 
ings of Valley Forge, Rembrandt’s first years 
were passed under the care of his admirable mo- 
ther. He early showed his taste for Art, and was 
with his father constantly, after the close of the 
war. When the elder Peale painted “the best 
portrait of the Father of his Country,’ young 
Rembrandi—then eight years of age—was at his 
father’s side, studying those noble features which 
he himself in a few years was to have the privilege 
of limning from life. 

It was in September, 1795, that Washington 
gave the “ boy-painter” three sittings, of three 
hours each. The punctual visitor came at seven, 
always holding his watch in his hand ; and it is 
needless to say he ever found the young artist 
ready for him. Moved by innate modesty and 
awe, Rembrandt induced his father to be present at 
the sittings, to paint the subject at the same time. 
The success of Rembrandt was of course but par- 
tial, though admirable as the work of one so 
young But the study of the face of Washington 
made him familiar with its every line and expres- 
sion, and enabled him in after-life to produce the 
portraits of the great man which are now so high- 
ly prized. 

At eighteen years of age, Rembrandt opened his 
studio in Charleston, 8. C. He remained there 
painting with success until 1801, when he visited 
England, to study under West at the Royal Acad- 
emy. His studies were pursued with great ardor, 
and induced great changes in his style and color- 
ing At this time he published his ‘‘ Memoirs of 
the Mammoth”—a little work which attracted the 
attention of Cuvier. Returning to America, he 
practiced his professionin Philadelphia. In 1807, 
he visited Paris, for study and to paint eminent 
Frenchmen He found sitters in many savans and 
military men, whose portraits afterward were a 
great center of attraction in the museum of the 
elder Peale in Philadelphia. Returning home, he 
remained in Philadelpbia until 1809, when he h 
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again went to Paris, accompanied by his family. 
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Here he remained for fifteen months an ardent 
student of the great masterpieces in the public 
galleries, and zealously painting at his “ Gallery 
of Eminent Frenchmen” of the time. 

Returning to Philadelphia, he pursued his por- 
trait painting with great success: and found time 
to work up his “ Roman Daughter,” which was 
first exhibited at the Academy in 1812. This 
really great picture did not escape all kinds of 
criticism, but passed the ordeal successfully. It 
was purchased by Mr. Savage, of Boston. 

The long cherished design of establishing a mu- 
seum and fine-art gallery in Baltimore was carried 
out at this time. He remained in that city nine 
years busy with sitters, and also finding time to 
paint the “ Ascent of Elijah,” ‘* Court of Death,” 
et., etc. The last named was exhibited through- 
out the Union, and with great success to the ar- 
tist’s fame and resources. Itis on a canvas twen- 
ty-four by thirteen feet, and contains twenty-three 
full-sized figures. 

From 1822 to 1829, Mr Peale painted portraits 
in Boston, New York, and Philadelphia. In 1829, 
together with his son, he again visited France, ex- 
tending his studies into Italy, remaining abroad 
sixteen months. His ‘‘ Washington,” which he 
exhibited at the Academy in Florence, and in oth- 
er cities, attracted much attention. On his return 
home, he published a volume on Italy and Art, 
which proved a great success, and showed the ar- 
tist to be an acute critic as well as shrewd ob- 
server. The portrait of Washington, after his 
return, was purchased by Government, and now 
adorns the United States Senate Chamber. This 


portrait was his first study, improved by diligent 
and most careful scrutiny of all the busts and 
portraits of Washington which fell under his ob- 
servation. It is regarded as one of the best and 
most life-like of all the busts and portraits of the 
‘* Father of his Country” ever painted, and re- 
ceived the encomiums of Chief-Justice Marshall, 
Judge Washington, Lawrence Lewis, and other 
personal friends and relatives of the great patriot. 

In 1832, the subject of this notice again visited 
England. Previous to this time, asearly as 1825, 
he had experimented successfully in the just dis- 
covered art of lithography, and took a medal from 
the Franklin Institute, Boston, for his lithographic 
impressions. Ilis trip to England was to intro- 
duce his improvements in the art to the British, 

In 1834, Mr. Peale opened a studio in New York, 
painting eminent subjects with much success. He 
also produced his work on the principles of draw- 
ing, which contained much useful information. 

Since that time Mr. Peale has practiced his pro- 
fession chiefly in his old home in Philadelphia. 
He has produced several portraits of Washington 
of inestimable value, as being painted by the only 
living artist to whom the great subject sat. One 
of these portraits it has been the good fortune of 
the Cosmopolitan Art Association to secure. 

A visitor thus describes the appearance of the 
artist: ‘‘ There appeared little of the octogenarian 
in his voice, step, or manner. His whole being 
seemed to glow with the enthusiasm of hopeful 
youth as he talked of Art, its charms to the prac- 
titioner, the divinity of its origin and character, 
and its humanizing influence upon society. 
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“In figure Mr. Peale is of medium height, well 
proportioned, and not at all bent by the weight 
of years. His hair—his ‘ plumes,’ as he playfully 
called his locks—is white and abundant; the ex- 
pression of his face is exceedingly pleasant, for it 
beams with benignity and earnestness ; and his 
mild blue eyes were brilliant with the glow of 
feeling as he spoke with much emotion of the por- 
trait of Washington, which he had been permitted 
to paint from the living face ” 

We copy by permission the biography from the 
Cosmopolitan Art Journal for 1857. 

Mr. Peale died in Philadelphia on the 4th of 
October, 1860, aged 83 ‘years. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

The late Rembrandt Peale is well represented 
in the portrait annexed, with the exception, per- 
haps, that the portrait gives an idea of his being a 
tall, powerful man, whereas be was only of me- 


<< 


dium height, and probably did not weigh over one . 


hundred and forty-five pounds. 

His head, as the portrait indicates, was long, 
high, and narrow, evincing a strong predominance 
of the moral and intellectual over the selfish and 
animal, His intellect was one of sagacity, power 
of criticism, capacity to acquire and use know- 
ledge to advantage, and ability toremember facts, 
details, and ideas with remarkable tenacity. He 
had a full share of Language, and his style as a 
speaker, writer, or conversationalist was appro- 
priate, pertinent, and happy. He hadrather large 
reasoning intellect, especially large Comparison, 
which enabled him to illustrate, classify, make 
nice distinctions and resemblances, and to crit- 
icise with clearness and sagacity. His knowl- 
edge of character was immense ; hecould read the 
mind of a person through and through, and if 
in his portrait any one quality of his character 
ig evinced more than another, it 1s in the fact 
that he seemed to grasp the spirit of his subject 
and to embody it in the likeness. The portrait of 
George Combe—which Mr. Peale painted of him 
while in this country in 18-, and which now hangs 
in our office—seems to embody the very life and 
soul of the original, and looks as if it would‘answer 
you, were you to speak toit. In this particular 
Mr. Peale had few superiors as an artist. 

His moral and religious organs, as the portrait 
evinces, were predominant, and his whole life 
was colored by the inspiration of the moral ele- 
ments. And to hear him speak of his portrait of 
Washington, and describe with fervor his early 
acquaintance with him, evinces powerful activity 
of the faculty of Veneration, and also of the know- 
ledge of human character. Some three years ago 
we heard him lecture on his portraits of Washing- 
ton, and as he opened the lecture and uncovered 
the portrait of the Father ofhis Country, his first 
remark was: ‘‘ This is my original portrait of 
Washington, for which he sat tome in 1795.” The 
manner of this statement, the venerable white- 
haired man whose spare figure was before us, that 
yoice tremulous with 80 years and softened by ven- 
eration, was a treat which we shall never forget. 

The narrowness of his head shows child-like 
frankness, and that amiable and peaceful disposi- 
tion for which Mr. Peale was noted. He was not 
without pride and self-reliance ; he had Firmness, 
strong social affection, and every quality requisite 
to make him a valuable companion and friend. 
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ILLUSTRATED BIOGRAPHIES—No. 2. 


ANDREW JACKSON. 

Never was head on human trunk more strongly 
marked ; never was a character more strikingly 
individualized, than the head and the character of 
Andrew Jackson, whose portrait we are happy to 
present to our readers. That head admirably 
tallies with that character, as read and explained 
by Phrenology. His biographer thus speaks of 
him in the “‘ American Portrait Gallery :” 

«* The hero of New Orleans! The incorrigible, 
the impracticable, the indomitable, the incor- 
ruptible! Headstrong, but always honest; rash, 
but ever patriotic; he may have erred, to his coun- 
try’s detriment at times, but treason had no place 
in his breast, and his highest aim, next to his duty 
to his Maker,was his country’s good. Fear heknew 
not, either on the battle-field or before that terri- 
ble power, PUBLIC opINion. His purpose once 
taken, no threats of his enemies, no persuasions 
of personal friends, no personal considerations of 
fear and favor could shake it. * * * Accord- 
ingly, few men have been so deified or damned, as 
friends or foes have spoken.” 

On looking at his head, the uppermost and over- 
shadowing feature is firmness. This sometimes 
degenerated into willfulness, but much more rarely 
than one would expect from a character so strong- 
ly marked. His whole life was an exposition of 
this trait. It is said by his teachers that he was 
very easily controlled, except where he thought 
himself abused. Left an orphan very early in 
life, he, together with an elder brother, decided 
upcn the law; but just as he was fourteen years 
of age there came the call of patriotism from 
his oppressed and afflicted country for a de- 
fense of her liberties. Although of tender age, 
he did not hesitate to buckle on the sword. He 
soon, however, fell into the hands of his foes, and 
was compelled to submit to the trials of imprison- 
ment and the imperious commands of his captors. 
He bore every imposition cheerfully, and per- 
formed every menial duty so long as it did not 
compromise his honor. But there was a point to 
which his dignity could not descend. His cap- 
tors seem to have been of a character scarcely de- 
serving the name of men, and took delight in 
imposing the most humiliating drudgery. One 
day an English officer commanded him to perform 
some menial duty which he did not think com- 
patible with even the dignity of a prisoner. Of 
course he flatly refused, when the sword-bearing 
brute severely wounded him with the rapier he 
disgraced. 


“In the early part of the war of 1812,” says 
the biography from which we have already quoted, 
** Congress having voted to accept fifty thousand 
volunteers, Jackson appealed to the citizens of 
Tennessee, and there responded at once to his 
call twenty-five hundred brave men, who enrolled 
their names, and presented themselves to Con- 
gress, with Jackson at their head. They were 
accepted, and ordered to Natchez to watch the op- 
erations of the British in lower Mississippi. Not 
long after he received orders from head-quarters 
to disband his men and send them to their homes. 
To obey, he foresaw would be an act of great in- 
justice to his command, and with his accustomed 
independence and sense of justice, he at once re- 
solved to disubey his high orders. He accordingly 
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broke up his camp and returned 
to Nashville, bringing all his 
sick with him, whose wants on 
the way were relieved by his 
own private means, and there 
disbanded his troops in the 
midst of their homes.” 

Few men would have had the 
courage to set thus at naught 
the authority of the highest tri- 
bunal in the land, and fewer 
still would have been prompted 
to this high-handed disobedience 
from so manly a sense of duty 
to his soldiers. That one act, 
although an act of open rebel- 
lion, while it illustrates the re- 
markable firmness of his char- 
acter, covers the soldier with 
more glory than the most tri- 
umphant feat of arms, and the 
man with an eternal halo of 
mercy and justice. 

One other act of his official 
life we can not omit, as illustra- 
tive of his towering independ- 
ence and self-reliance. We al- 
lude to the famous ‘* Removal of 
the Deposits.” In this act he had 
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PORTRAIT OF ANDREW JACKSON. 





few supporters, and the more timid of his own 
party remonstrated with him on so presumptuous 
and high-handed a measure. ‘“ J take the respon- 
sibility,” was hisready reply. No act of any offi- 
cial in the whole history of the Republic was so 
productive of fierce and hot discussion. The Whig 
party unitedly condemned—the Democratic with 
equal unanimity defended it. Not a whit did ne 
swerve from the line of what he termed his duty, 
but amid the roaring terrors of the tempest he 
had raised, he went fearlessly and calmly forward 
to the end. 

The firmness of this man scarcely exceeded his 
stern piety and strict honesty. It may sound 
strange to some ears to hear Gen. Jackson’s name 
associated with religion, yet he was a man of deep 
religious reverence and love of truth. He was a 
member of a Presbyterian church, and he adorned 
his profession “‘ by a well-ordered life.” He was 
no hypocrite himself, and scorned the canting 
profession of those whose lives were a blot on the 
escutcheon of the Church ‘True, in hours of 
severe outward pressure, he swore ‘‘ by the Ecer- 
nal”—his only oath ; but so have the wisest and 
best men, under equal provocation, fallen from 
their high estate; the hot but noble spirit of Pe- 
ter, and the calm soul of the sainted Washington, 
together with a host of others worthy of our re- 
spect and love, although of lesser name. But he 
had almost a superstitious respect for the man 
who wore the seals of God’s ambassadorship, often 
relieving their necessities, and helping forward 
their plans for the promotion of virtue and the 
enlargement of the bounds of the visible Church. 
His house was a free home for Caristian ministers, 
and the missionary was often found at his table in 
times of peace, and became an occupant of his 
tent in seasons of war. 

Jackson was a fierce soldier, but had a due re- 
spect for the rights of his foes. No captive ever 
received, at Ais hands, the dastardly bearing to 
which he was made to submit when himself a 











prisoner. At the treaty of the “Hickory Ground,” 
where his long and often-tried patience and general- 
ship won for him the title of «* Old Hickory—a nick- 
name of which he was ever proud—his nobleness 
shone out in a most remarkablejand,unusual man- 
ner. The Indians, finding themselves hemmed in 
on all sides, determined upon a surrender, and 
sued for peace. One of the oldest and most re- 
spectable chiefs accordingly presented himself at 
“Old Hickory’s” head-quarters, and, with the 
lofty bearing of his tribe and a dignity rarely 
equaled in civilized life, offered himself as a pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice, and supplicated grace for his 
people. The noble old hero was struck with the 
fallen dignity and noble bearing of the prostrate 
chief, and determined not to be outdone by this 
savage of the woods. Ina brief and character- 
istic speech, in which he enforced on him the ut- 
ter futility of resistance, he bade him seek his own 
people unstripped of a single feather, but assur- 
ing him if again he fell into the hands of his 
present captors, his life should pay the forfeit. 
It was mainly through the intervention of this 
liberated chief that the savages were persuaded to 
throw down their arms and sign the treaty of 
peace drawn up by Gen. Jackson’s own hand. 

His administration, conducted in the stormiest 
times of our country’s history, was a complete cor- 
roboration of his phrenological development. Fear- 
less, firm, and unswerving from what he believed 
to be the patriot’s duty, untrusted by his friends, 
and most shamefully abused by his enemies, he 
moved like a noble ship across the troubled wa- 


ters, whose billows could not hinder or turn from 
its course. 

Already, so near to the scenes of his stirring 
life, all men (nearly) rise up and call him blessed, 
and bless the very acts which his cotemporaries— 
not yet passed away—were so loud in censuring. 
So truly does that man live who acts up to his 
honest convictious aad pursues his equal course in 
an unfaltering trust in his own better instincts, 
and takes evermore the cue of action from a noble 


and upright heart. 
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THE BRITISH POETS: 
THEIR LEADING PHRENOLOGICAL ORGANS. 





SHELLEY. 

Were we to yield to the spirit of any of the 
moods into which reflections upon Shelley’s charac- 
ter has often thrown us, and let it dictate the pres- 
ent article, we might fill pages with by-gone no- 
tions of the human soul—its manifold mysteries, its 
strength, its weakness, and its unaccountable con- 
tradictions. We might find pleasure, if only from 
association, in groping once more through the dim 
caverns of metaphysics. There appeared so much 
depth in those elevated abstractions, some were 
really so beautiful, they rendered all experience 
so useless, and all careful observation of nature, 
and were withal so plainly the reveries of no com- 
mon dreamer that although we have discovered 
them to be as baseless as more cherished visions, 
we could still recall them with interest. By the 
brilliant theories of Plato, we might endeavor to 
ascertain what portion of the ethereal’and eternal 
intelligence was enshrined, during a brief career, 
in the material personality of Shelley ; or by the 
severer methods of Germany, measure the degree 
of his centralization or his realization of the 
mighty I, or not much more intelligibly descant 
in good set terms concerning poetic temperament, 
genius, and vivid imagination—-terms which ap- 
pear to impart so much, and yet, as commonly 
employed, mean nothing. But to neither of these 
methods are we permitted to resort. Our science 
requires us to use such words only as have definite 
ideas annexed to them; and pleasing as it would 
be to indulge in speculation, while portraying him 
who so loved to speculate himself, and in fancy, 
while describing one who was ‘‘ of imagination all 
compact,” we must, notwithstanding, restrict our- 
selves to sober truth, and an humble transcrip- 
tion of the simple language of nature. 

His character, as manifested in his life and wri- 
tings, will be found in striking harmony with his 
phrenological conditions. The quality of. his 
whole organization was of almost feminine fine- 
ness, and yet possessed a degree of strength sel- 
dom united with a delicacy of structure peculiar 
to theother sex. This, for the rough race of life, 
and all its coarse and grinding cares, was far from 
favorable ; but for the intellectual ideal world in 
which he loved to live, and move, and have his 
being, admirably adapted. This temperament, 
blending in different degrees the bilious, san- 
guine, and nervous, with the last rather predomi- 
nant, and not a portion of lymphatic, gave inten- 
sity and keenness, life and spirit, to a brain of su- 
perior size, in which intellect and the sentiments 
reigned supreme. His habits were well calculated 
to preserve and invigorate these constitutional 
qualities. Severely temperate, taking much ex- 
ercise in the open air, giving free play to his feel- 
ings and passions in accordance with nature, rather 
than subduing them in opposition to her laws, and 
constantly cultivating his mind, he enjoyed health 
and regularity in all his functions to an extent sel- 
dom known by the studious andsedentary. A few 
general remarks upon the direction of his faculties 
will not be out of place. 

Phrenologists are often assailed for assuming 
that nature does everything, and art compara- 
tively nothing; that, for instance, an individual 
endowed with large reflecting organs, a large and 





active brain, will reason, analyze, generalize, and 
combine synthetically, although he may never 
have read a treatise on logic ; and that one pos- 
sessing Ideality, Language, and some other organs, 
in great development, can write poetry, though 
Aristotle’s rules and Horace’s art of the same 
are to him sealed books. There is not the slight- 
est force in the objection. The scholar knows 
that Aristotle’s laws are only deductions from the 
Iliad, which was written without, perhaps, any 
further reference to laws of any kind than such 
as genius makes for its own guidance in compass- 
ing its objects and completing its conceptions. 
But the phrenologist does not deny that true art 
is essential to perfection, but concludes that in 
proportion to the native strength will be the effort 
to improveit. To illustrate this. Zerah Colburn 
had an extraordinary development of the organ of 
Number, and manifested the appropriate function 
before any special care had been given to his edu- 
cation His father’s attention was accidentally 
called: to the fact, by hearing him whispering with 
great rapidity, and readily solving all kinds of 
arithmetical problems. This aptitude was then 
encouraged— this natural fondness stimulated. 
The boy seized with avidity, and quickly master- 
ed, treatises upon his favorite science. But this 
he did because they furnished appropriate objects 
for his organ of Number, already vigorous and 
active, and craving? its natural element. The 
same holds good with regard toall the intellectual 
organs. Shelley as naturally, we might say as ir- 
resistibly, sought to gratify his higher powers, as 
did Zerah Colburn, Endowed with large Causal- 
ity and Comparison, he mingled minds with such 
as were in like manner gifted. Having strong 
perceptions, he toiled in the fields of knowledge, 
while reflection enabled him to sift the grain from 
the chaff. Possessing powerful Ideality, he turn- 
ed for sympathy to‘‘the quire that can not die,” 
and searched the works of nature for that har- 
mony and perfection which delight and inspire 
even more this faculty, and teach it how to create. 
He passed through the usual routine of collegiate 
instruction, but by the force principally of his na- 
tive powers attained mental independence. De- 
spising all petty displays of verbal ingenuity, dig- 
nified by the name of reasoning,jhe inquired else- 
where than in college halls for truths which the 
place-men of learning have never been paid to 
teach. 

“And from that hour did I, with patient thought, 

Heap knowledge from forbidden minds of lore, 
But nothing that my tutors knew or thought, 

Cared I to learn; but from that secret store 
Wrought linkéd armor for my soul.” 

He early saw that our minds arelittle strength- 
ened and enriched by being made mere recipients, 
and that the simplest truth discovered and revolved 
by ourselves, expands the intellect far more than 
the highest exercise of memory. To phrenologists, 
the reason is plain. [For merely receiving and re- 
cording an idea, or retaining the relation of things, 
ordinary activity of perceptive intellect will suffice. 
Whereas, to discover one, not only must those or- 
gans be more intensely excited, but reflection and 
the superior powers summoned to their appropri- 
ate work to perceive, compare, classify, and de- 
duce. The whole mind is thus put in harmonious 
action, which constitutes its true labor—* the la- 
bor it delights in,” and which ‘ physics pain.” 

Comparison, Language, and Ideality, all large 
in his head, manifest their proper functions, 
throughout his writings with great vigor ; illus- 
trating with happy and varied imagery, clothing 
with rich and choice expressions, and adorning 
with chaste beauty some of the loftiest concep- 
tions, the product of his ample Causality, to be 
found in modern literature. Marvelousness was 
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but indifferently developed; and accordingly we 
find little of the peculiar character it impresses on 
an author’s style, and which abounds in the works 
of Scott. Perhaps the inactivity of this organ 
was a defect in Shelley’s character, and made him 
too prone to reject whatever could not be tested 
by his senses or demonstrated by hisreason. Ap- 
probativeness was not deficient, but its undue ac- 
tion was restrained by his higher powers. As 
this sentiment covets praise indiscriminately, in- 
different to its quality and source, whether it.shall 
inspire its possessor with manly ambition or make 
him the victim of mere fugitive vanity, depends, 
of course, on the development of other organs, and 
activity of their functions. In civilized society, 
no one is more liable to be abused ; and unless 
governed by vigorous intellect, it completely en- 
slaves and prostitutes the mind.. .Whoever suffers 
it to become his ruling impulse, may talk of moral 
courage and mental] freedom, but does not possess 
them—knows not what they are. Its unrestrained 
action made Goldsmith often ridiculous, Byron 
sometimes a quack and mountebank, and Rousseau 
a madman , What, then, must be its pernicious 
effects upon weaker minds? In thecommon mind, 
if uncontrolled, it creates truckling, time-serving 
mendicancy—makes him fear censure from the 
most worthless, and resort to all kinds of servility 
to avail it. To politicians, professors, writers, 
and preachers, it perpetually whispers expediency, 
and prevents them from uttering what they know 
to be truth. He, therefore, who would exercise 
the prerogatives of manhood, and_possess’the very 
soul within him—who, shuddering at the thought 
of slavery infinitely worse than that of the body, 
would employ his best faculties in nobler service 
than in pandering to others’ prejudices, must learn 
betimes to curb this sentiment, and subject it to 
the government of reason. This smile-seeking, 
frown-fearing propensity did not blur the brilliant 
mind of Shelley. He was inspired by a lofty ambi- 
tion, but had no “canine love of applause.” 
Hence the unshackled exercise of his powers, his 
intellectual freedom, and themanly dignity of his 
character, 


Who, acquainted with his history, does not 
know that benevolence was as characteristic of 
the man as genius of the author? Any authentic 
likeness will show the organ correspondingly 
large. Conscientiousness was not less striking in 
development and manifestation; and to know 
what was right, and fearlessly pursue it, formed 
the noble philosophy of his youth. Destructive- 
ness and Combativeness were but moderately de- 
veloped ; and*though some of the incidents of his 
life supplied them with abundant stimulus, they 
were ever restrained from all improper action. 

To preserve our benevolence-in all its original 
freshness and fervor, while floating over the gen- 
tle streams of life, when the winds are all prosper- 
ous, and the untried heart responds in its enthu- 
siasm to the ‘‘all good” of the Creator when he 
gazed upon Paradise, is not difficult, requires 
no magnanimity, merits no praise. But it is far 
different, and bespeaks a lofty mind, enlightened 
by the philosophy that can not hate and dare not 
condemn, to cherish kindness and good-will toward 
all—to desire melioration of the mass, and rejoice 
in individual happiness, when our own course has 
been, and promises still to be, through the 
quicksands, shallows, and miseries of existence. 
Shelley received the due quantum of abuse ever 
meted out to such as not only think for themselves, 
but act in accordance therewith. But the differ- 
ent effect of calumny upon him and Byron is wor- 
thy of notice, as marking a nice distinction in 
their characters. In Byron, it opened a fountain 
of bitterness which poured itself forth in satire 
and malediction. Shelley it filled with more of 
sorrow than anger, pained and wounded Benevo- 
lence, but{did not destroy it. Byron’s Self-Esteem 
and Approbativeness were deeply offended; Shel- 
ley’s Conscientiousness, Benevolence, and Intellect. 
Byron felt abuse chiefly when aimed at himself; 
Shelley, whoever was the victim. The one cursed 
it as an encroachment on his rights ; the other be- 
wailed it as an outrage on justice. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE SEVENTY.] 
which they have not sufficient morality to command.* But there is 


no law authorizing their relatives to treat them in this manner against 
their inclinations. In some other countries-this defect is supplied. At 
the village of Horn, near Hamburgh, there is a house of refuge for 
juvenile offenders for both sexes, named Das Rauhe Haus. It consists 
of several plain inexpensive buildings, situated in a field of a few acres, 
without walls, fences, bolts, bars, or gates. It is supported by sub- 
scription, and the annual cost for each individual in 1837, when I vis- 
ited it, was £10 4s. sterling. It then contained 54 inmates, of whom 
13 were girls. A portion of them were offenders who had been con- 
demned by the courts of law for crimes, and suffered the punishment 
allotted to them in the house of correction, and who afterward, with the 
consent of their parents, had come voluntarily to the institution for the 
sake of reformation. Another portion of them consisted of young cul- 
prits apprehended for first offenses, and whose parents, rather than 
have them tried and dealt with according to law, subscribed a contract 
by which the youths were delivered over for a number of years to this 
establishment for amendment. Anda third portion consisted of chil- 
dren of evil dispositions, whose parents voluntarily applied to have 
them received into the institution, for the reformation of their vicious 
habits. Among this last class we saw the son of a German nobleman, 
who had been sent to it as a last resource, and who was treated in 
every respect like the other inmates, and with marked success. The 
inmates are retained, if necessary, till they attain the age of 22. There 
is a master for every twelve, who never Jeaves them night or day. 
The plan of the treatment is that of parental affection, mingled with 
strict and steady discipline, in which punishments are used for refor- 
mation, but never with injurious severity. The teachers are drawn 
chiefly from the lower classes of society ; and the head manager, Can- 
didat Wicher, an unbeneficed clergyman, himself belonged to this 
class, and thus became thoroughly acquainted with the feelings, man- 
ners, and temptations of the pupils. When I visited the establishment, 








* A writer in the New York Review stigmatizes the doctrine in the text, as being 
“calculated to weaken our sense of accountability, or shake our confidence in moral 
distinctions.” He quotes from the ‘* Reports” of these Lectures the follow nz words: 
“Extensive observation of the heads of criminals, and inquiry into their feelings and 
histories, place it beyond a doubt, that in many of them conscience is, and always has 
been, either very defective, or had 1 terally no exist nee.” “It is extremely questiona- 
ble whether society should punish severely those who err through moral blindness aris- 
ing from deficiency of certain parts of the brain.” The reviewer does not propose to in- 
quire whether this statement be borne out by facts or not; but at once asswmes that it is 
not, and proceeds thus: “This is, indeed ‘a reve ation,’ and there can be little doubt 
that at Sing-Sing and Auburn if would receive a most cordial reception.” As my motto 
is “res non verba” (facts not arguments), I submit the following narrative to the consid- 
eration of the reviewer, and of other persons in a similar frame of mind to his. On the 
22d October, 1839, I visited the State Prison of Connecticut, at Wethersfield, accompa- 
nied by the Rey. Mr. Gallaudet, the Rev. Principal Totten, Dr. A. Brigham, and four or 
five other gentlemen, who had attended my course of Lectures on Phrenology, then 
nearly concluded at Hartford. I had illustrated the doctrine in the text by the exhi- 
bition of numerous casts, and impressed on their minds the peculiar forms of develop- 
ment which distinguish the best from the worst constituted brains. Mr. Pillsbury, the 
superintendent of the prison, brought a criminal into his office, without speaking one 
word concerning his crime or history. I declined to examine his head myself, but re- 
quested the gentleman who accompanied me to do so, engaging to correct their obser- 
vations, if they erred. They proceeded with the examination, and stated the inferences 
which they drew, respecting the natural dispositions of the individual, Mr. Pillsbury 
then read from a manuscript paper, which he had prepared before we came, the char- 
acter as known tohim. The coincidence between the two wascomplete. The prisoner 
was withdrawn, another was introduced, and the same process was gone through, and 
with the same result in regard to him. So with a third, and a fourth. Among the 
criminals, there were striking differences ia intellect and in some of the feelings, which 
were correctly stated by the observers. 

These experiments, I repeat, were made by the gentlemen who accompanied me, some 
of whom were evangelical clergymen of the highest reputation. They inferred the dis 
positions from actual perception of the great deficiencies in the moral organs, and the 
predominance of the animal organs. This combination was strikingly seen in those in- 
dividuals whom Mr. Pillsbury pronounced to be, in his opinion, incorrigible, for the 
question was solemnly put to him, by Dr. Brigham, whether he found any of the prison- 
ers to be irreclaimable under the existing system of treatment; and he acknowledged 
that he did. One of. the individuals who was examined had been thirty years in the 
State Prison, under four different sentences, and in him the moral region of the brain 
was exceedingly deficient. I respectfully pressed upon the attention of the reverend 
gentlemen, that the facts which they had observed were institutions of the Creator, and 
that it was in vain for man to be angry with them, to deny them, or to esteem them of 
light importance. 
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he possessed unlimited authority, and shed around him the highest and 
purest influences from his own beautifully moral and intellectual mind. 
He mentioned that only once had an attempt at crime been projected. 
A few of the worst boys laid a plan to burn the whole institution, and 
selected the time of his wife’s expected confinement, when they sup- 
posed that his attention would be much engaged with her. One of 
them, however, revealed the design, and it was frustrated. ‘There are 
very few attempts at escape; and when the reformed inmates leave 
the establishment, the directors use their influence to find for them sit- 
uations and employments in which they may be useful, and exposed 
to as few temptations as possible. The plan had been in operation for 
four years, at the time of my visit, and I understand that it continues 
to flourish with unabated prosperity. An institution in some respects 
similar to this one, named “La Colonie Agricole et Penitentiare de 
Mettray,” in France, is described in the Phrenological Journal, vol. 
xviii., p. 206, which also has been successful. 

Similar institutions are much wanted in this country, and they 
should be established, and aided by the law. I know of numerous and 
most distressing examples of young persons going to utter and irre- 
claimable ruin in property, health, and character, who by uo human 
means, if not by such institutions, could have been saved. 

If parents have transmitted to their children well-balanced and favor- 
ably developed brains, and discharged their duty in training, educating, 
and fitting them out in the world, they will rarely have cause to com- 
plain of ingratitude or want of filial piety. Where the brains of the 
children are ill constituted, or where training and education have been 
neglected or improperly conducted, the parents, in reaping sorrow and 
disappointment from the behavior of their offspring, are only suffering 
the natural consequences of their own actions; and if these are pun- 
ishments, they should read in them an intimation of the Diviue dis- 
pleasure of their conduct. In proportion to the development and cul- 
tivation of the moral and intellectual faculties, are gratitude and filial 
piety strongly and steadily manifested by children. By the well-prin- 
cipled and respectable members of the middle and lower ranks, parents 
are scarcely ever left in destitution by their children, if they are at all 
capable of maintaining them; but among the heartless, reckless, and 
grossly ignorant, this is not uncommon. The legal provision established 
for the poor, has tended to blunt the feelings of many individuals in re- 
gard to this duty ; yet great and beautiful examples of its fulfillment 
are frequent, and we may expect that the number of these will increase 
as education and improvement advance. 

Among the domestic duties I might enumerate the reciprocal obliga- 
tions of masters and servants ; but as the general principles which reg- 
ulate the conduct of men as members of society apply to this relation- 
ship, I shall not enter into them at present. 


LECTURE VIII. 


FLO BMA I.0 Ne» OE, | SOC. E.T Ye 


Theories of philosophers respecting the origin of society—Solution afforded by Phren- 
ology—Man has received faculties the spontaneous action of which prompts him to live 
in society—Industry is man’s first social duty—Labor, in moderation, is a source of 
enjoyment, and not a punishment—The opinion that useful labor is degrading examined 
—The division of labor is natural, and springs from the faculties being bestowed in 
different degrees of strength on different individuals—One combination fits for one pur- 
suit, and another for another—Gradations of rank are also natural, and arise from dif- 
ferences in native talents, and in acquired skill—Gradations of rank are beneficial to all. 

I procEED now to consider those social duties and rights which are 
not strictly domestic. The first subject of inquiry is into the origin of 
society itself. On this question many fanciful theories have been given 
to the world. It has engaged the imagination of the poet and the in- 
tellect of the philosopher. Ovid has described mankind as at first in a 
state of innocence and happiness during what is termed the golden age, 
and as declining gradually into vice and misery through the silver, bra- 
zen, and iron ages : 


“ The golden age was first, when man, yet new, 
No rule but uncorrupted reason knew ; 
And with a native bent did good pursue, 
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Unforced by punishment, unawed by fear, 
His words were simple, and his soul sincere. 

* * * * * * 
No walls were yet ; nor fence, nor moat, nor mound ; 
No drum was,heard, nor trumpet’s angry sound ; 
Nor swords were forged ; but void of care and crime, 


The soft creation slept away their time. 
* * * * * * 


The flowers unsown, in fields and meadows reigned, 
And western winds immortal springs maintained. 

In following years, the bearded cora ensued, 

From earth unasked, nor was that earth renewed. 
From veins of valleys milk and nectar broke, 

And honey sweating through the pores of oak.” 

To this succeeded too rapidly the silver, the brazen, and the iron 
ages; which last, the world had reached in the days of Ovid, and in 
which, unfortunately, it still remains. 

Rousseau, who was rather a poet than a philosopher, has written 
speculations ‘on the origin and foundations of the existing inequalities 
among men,” which have powerfully attracted the attention of the 
learned. He informs us that he ‘‘sees man such as he must have 
proceeded from the hands of nature, less powerful than some animals, 
less active than others, but, taking him on the whole, more advanta- 
geously organized than any. He sees him satisfying his hunger under 
an oak, quenching his thirst at the first rivulet, finding his bed under 
the trees whose fruit had affurded him a repast, and thus satisfied to 
the full of every desire.”* 

‘Tt is impossible,” continues he, ‘to conceive how, in this original 
condition, one man could have more need of another than a wolf or an 
ape has of his fellows; or, supposing the need to exist, what motive 
could induce the other to satisfy it; or how, in this latter case, the two 
could agree upon the terms of their social intercourse.” 

From these premises, Rousseau draws the conclusion, that ‘the 
first who, having inclosed a piece of ground, took upon himself to call 
it ‘ mine,’ and found individuals so foolish as to believe him, was the 
true founder of civil society.”” What crimes, what wars, what mur- 
ders, what miseries and horrors, would he have spared the human 
race, who, tearing up the land-marks or filling up the ditches, had 
cried to his equals, ‘Beware how you listen to this impostor! You 
are undone if you forget that the fruits of the earth belong to all, and 
the soil to none!’ P. 87. 

The fundamental error in Rousseau’s speculation consists in his 
endowing man, in his primitive condition, with whatever faculties he 
pleases; or, rather, in bestowing upon him no principles of action 
except such as suit his own theory. Numerous antagonists have com- 
bated these speculations, and among others, Wieland has written half 
a volume on the subject; but their absurdity is so evident, that I do 
not consider it necessary to enter into any lengthened refutation of 
them. The mistake of such theorists is, that they assume the mind to 
be altogether a blank—to have no spontaneous desires and activity ; 
they imagine it to be similarly constituted to the ear, which, in a state 
of health, hears no sounds till excited by the vibrations of the air, and 
ascribe the origin of almost all our passions and inclinations to the cir- 
cumstances which first evolve them. 

This mode of philosophizing resembles that which™should account 
for an eruption of Mount Vesuvius by ascribing it to the rent in the 
surface of the mountain, through which the lava bursts, instead of 
attributing it to the mighty energies of the volcanic matter buried 
beneath its rocks. 

Other philosophers besides Rousseau have theorized on the consti- 


tution of society without previously investigating the constitution of the 
human mind. Mr. Millar, in his ** Observations Concerning the Dis- 
tinction of Ranks in Society,” proceeds at once ‘to show the effects 
of poverty and barbarism with regard to the passions of sex, to the 
general occupations of a people, and the degree of consideration which 
is paid to the women as members of society,” without at all inquiring 
into the innate tendencies and capacities of man, from which the facts, 
for which he wishes to account, proceed. However interesting such 





* Discours sur l’Origine et les Fondemens d’Inégalité parmi les Hommes. 4to edit. 
Geneva, 1782, p. 48. 
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a work may be, as a contribution to the natural history of man, it 
throws no light on the question, whence the conditions which it 
records have arisen. It leaves the mind unsatisfied on the general and 
fundamental question, Whether society, such as it has existed, and 
such as it now exists, has‘arisen from human institutions, arbitrary in 
their origin, and controllable by the human will; or whether it has 
sprung from instincts referable to nature itself ? 

Lord Kames, one of the shrewdest and most observant philosophers 
of the old school, has taken a more rational view of the origin of soci- 
ety. Perceiving that man has been endowed with natural aptitudes 
and desires, he founds upon these every institution which is universal 
among mankind. He attributes the origin of society to “the social 
principle.” Men became hunters from a natural appetite to hunt, and 
by hunting appeased their hunger. They became shepherds from 
Seeing that it was easier to breed tame animals than to catch wild ones, 
after hunting had made them scarce. Being shepherds, population 
increased, and necessity made them desire an increase of food. They 
saw the earth in some climates producing corn spontaneously, and the 
idea arose that by forwarding its growth and removing obstructing 
weeds, more corn could be produced ; hence they became agricultur- 
ists. The idea of property sprang from the ‘ hoarding appetite.” 
Lord Kames ascribes the various institutions which exist in society to 
principles innate in the mind, and not to chance or factitious circum- 
stances. 

Locke and some other writers have assigned the origin of society to 
reason, and represented it as springing from a compact by which indi- 
vidual men surrendered, for the general welfare, certain portions of 
their private rights, and submitted to various restraints ; receiving, in 
return, protection and other advantages arising from the social taste. 
This idea also is erroneous. Society has always been far advanced 
before the idea of such a compact began to be entertained ; and even 
then it has occurred only to the minds of philosophers. What solution, 
then, of this problem, does Phrenology offer ? 

It shows that man possesses mental faculties endowed with sponta- 
neous activity, which give rise to many desires equally definite with 
the appetite for food. Among these are several social instincts, from 
the spontaneous activity of which society has obviously proceeded. 
The phrenologist, then, follows on the same track with Lord Kames, 
but with greater precision. By studying the organs of the mind, he 
has ascertained the faculties which are really primitive, their spheres 
of action, and the differences in their relative vigor produced by differ- 
ences in the relative size of the organs in different individuals. These 
are important additions to our means of arriving at sound views of the 
origin of society. 

From the three faculties of Amativeness, Philoprogenitiveness, and 
Adhesiveness, the matrimonial compact derives its origin. Adhesive- 
ness has a yet wider sphere of action: it is the gregarious instinct, or 
propensity to congregate; it desires the society of our fellow-men 
generally. Hence its existence indicates that we are intended to live 
in the social state. The nature and objects of other faculties besides 
Adhesiveness, lead to the same conclusion. Neither Benevolence, 
which prompts us to confer benefits—nor Love of Approbation, whose 
gratification is the applause and good opinion of others—nor Venera- 
tion, which gives a tendency to respect, and yield obedience to, supe- 
riors—nor Conscientiousness, which holds the balance between compe- 
ting rights—has full scope, except in general society; the domestic 
circle is too contracted for their gratification. 

The faculty of Conscientiousness, in particular, seems necessarily to 
imply the existence of other individuals in the social state. To give 
rise to the exercise of justice, and the fulfillment of duty, there must 
necessarily be two parties—the one to perform, and the other to 
receive. Conscientiousness would be as little useful to a solitary 
human being, as speech to a hermit; while, even in the domestic cir- 
cle, the faculties of Benevolence, Philoprogenitiveness, and Veneration 
are more directly called into play than it. The head of the family 
bestows through affection and bounty; the dependents receive with 
kindliness and respect; and when these emotions act with great and 
spontaneous energy, the feeling of duty, on the part of either, rarely 
mingles its influence. The sphere in which Conscientiousness is most 
directly exercised is that in which the interests and inclinations of 
equals come into competition. Conscientiousness, aided by intellect, 
then determines the rights of each, and inspires them with the feeling 
that it is their duty to perform so much, and to demand no more. 
Phrenology enables us to prove that Conscientiousness is not a facti- 
tious sentiment, reared up in society, as many moral philosophers and 
metaphysicians have taught—but a primitive power, having its specific 
organ. This fact is essential to the argument ; and, in the «‘System 
of Pbrenology,” I have stated the nature of the evidence by which it 
is established. [ro BE CONTINVED] 
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@o- Correspondents. 


J. L. H.— What is the temperament of a person 
whois tall, spare made, with auburn bair, fair complexion, 
and blue eyes. Second: what temperament is a person 
who is low, heavy set, rather fleshy, auburn hair, fair 
complexion, and blue eyes? 

Ans. The first we should judge to be of the mental 
temperament in predominance, with something of the vi- 
tal. The second we should regard as of the vital temper- 
ament almost exclusively. 

Third : would it be in accordance with the Jaws of 
Phrenology for two of the above description to marry ? 


Ans. So far as they are described above, we see no ob- 
jection. 

Fourth : does it require the first order of talent for a 
poet or literary writer ? 

Ans. No; if it did, we should have very few in these 
professions, though we need not say that the first order of 
talent would produce the first order of success, and the 
more talent the better. _ 

E. A. W.—Is there a probability of a person, 
forty-seven years of age, who has lost his memory by poor 


health and debility of the nervous system, regaining the 
memory with the return of health? 


Ans. Nothing depresses the memory like the loss of 
health, and it is one of the misfortunes of ill-health that 
the memory very frequently becomes permanently impair- 
ed, and does not return with the returning health. Still, 
there is a probability of the memory improving greatly, if 
it does not come to be as good as it was originally. 





J. C. H.—What organs, in particular, should 
be predominant in a metaphysician ? 

Ans. Causality, Comparison, and Human Nature are the 
particular organs employed in metaphysical speculations ; 
but a person should have the intellectual organs in general 
well developed. — 

Z. X.—1st. Can the two hemispheres of an 
organ be acting on different subjects at the same time; 
or, to be more plain, could not each half of an organ be 
engaged in different trains of thought or emotion at the 
same time ? 

4ns. We think not. 

2d. Can an organ that has once been abused ever be 
restored to its true capacity, as though it had never been 
debased ? 

Ans. Doubtful; because the abnormal or debased 
exercise of a faculty has a tendency to corrupt and per- 
vert it ; and we doubt not whether a man, who has been 
subject to intoxication with liquor, or stupefied with drugs 
such as opium, will ever fully recover as good a tone of 
mind and health as if he had not-been thus perverted ; 
and we know that many perversions of health are “ visited 
upon the children unto the third and fourth generation.” 
We therefore doubt whether the mind, having been per- 
verted, can be fully restored to its best natural condition. 

3d. Are there any examples of persons whose organs 
are perfectly balanced, so that if none of their organs had 
been abused, reason would have reigned supreme ? 

Ans. We have never met with any such; but in pro- 
portion as persons have a well-balanced organization, and 
are under perfectly proper circumstances, are they en- 
abled to approach a standard of correct feeling and 
conduct. 

4th. Should not persoeps who marry bave different 
temperaments, in order to live in harmony and produce a 
healthy offspring ? 

Ans. No. If the temperaments be well balanced, and 


what the human temperaments ought to be, we answer 
No; but if one bas too much of the mental, the otber 
should have a surplus of the vital and motive, so that the 
two temperaments in combination should approximate to 
perfection. 





Sewrne Macuines.—At the Tennessee State 
Fair, September 15th, the highest premium was awarded 
to the Grover & Baker Sewing Machine as the best for all 
classes of family work. Also was a|remium awarded to 
the Grover & Baker <n the double-loop stitch for the same 
purpose. These premiums were awarded over all the 
others in competition. For prices, ete., see advertisement 
in this number. SO 


Mr. George Longman, our agent in Toronto, CANADA, 
will, during the present Fall and Winter, make a tour of 
the Westera Province. He will receive subscriptions for 
our Journals, and have with him a stock of our Publica- 
tions. Our friends will give him encouragement. Me 
started early in September, 





PLEA IN BEHALP OF [PHRENOLOGY: | 


BY PROFESSOR SILLIMAN, M.D., LL.D. 

[In the American Journal of Science and Arts there 
appeared, in 1841, an able and extended plea in behalf of 
Phrenology, from the pen of its Editor, the now venerable 
Benj. Silliman. We give place to this article partly to 
show the courage of the writer at a time when many of 
the leading journals of the day either opposed or stood 
aloof from Phrenology, and partly on account of the in- 
trinsic merits of the views presented.— Ep, Puren, Jour. ] 


Mr. Comss delivered his last course of lectures 
in this country at New Haven, Ct. At the close 
of that course of lectures, Gov. Edwards brought 
forward a_ series of resolutions, which were 
seconded and sustained by some remarks from 
Professor Silliman ; and the article on Phrenology 
in the American Journal of Science purports to 
be the substance of his remarks offerea on this 
occasion, though they were undoubtedly consider- 
ably extended in preparing them for the press. 
After some general and prefatory remarks, Pro- 
fessor Silliman proceeds as follows : 

‘Tt appears to me, sir, that Phrenology involves 
no absurdity, nor any antecedent improbability. 
The very word means the science or knowledge of 
the mind, which all admit to be a pursuit of the 
highest dignity and importance, both for this life 
and the life to come, and the appropriate inquiry 
of the phrenologist is, whether the mind, with its 
peculiar powers, affections, and propensities, is 
manifested by particular organs corresponding 
with the conformation of the cranium, that de- 
fensive armor by which the brain is protected 
from external injury. 

“We have, each for ourselves, no better means 
of judging than by the effects which the evidence 
and the discussions produced on our own minds ; 
nor can we understand why some persons of great 
intelligence and worth treat Phrenology as if it 
were, on its very front, ridiculous and absurd, 
and therefore to be dismissed with contempt and 
ridicule, as the dream of an enthusiast—or to be 
spurned as the invention of an impostor—while 
some disciplined minds regard the investigation as 
unphilosophical, and still greater numbers shrink 
from it with dread, as tending to impair moral 
responsibility, or to bind us in the fatal folds of 
materialism. 

‘In what part of our frames is the mind mani- 
fested by any visible appearance? 

«s All will answer, in the features—in the 
human face divine—through whose beautiful and 
impressive lineaments the mind shines forth as 
through windows, placed there on purpose by the 
Creator. In this all are agreed; we read there, 
in language which is often quite intelligible, the 
decisions of the will and the judgment, and the 
fluctuations of the affections. Even the inferior 
animals both manifest to_us,jand understand from 
us, this visible language, figured and shadowed 
forth by the form and movements of the muscles 
of the face, and especially by the effulgence of the 
eye. 

«© But whence comes the intellectual and moral 
light that beams forth from the eye and from the 
features ? i 

«Surely, not from the eye itself, although it is 
the most jerfect and beautiful of optical instru- 
ments; not from the fibers of the facial muscles ; 
not from the bony skeleton of the face; not from 
the air-cells and blocd-vessels of the lungs; still 
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less from the viscera and limbs; and with equal 
certainty, not from the cavities, the valves, and 
the strong muscular fabric of the heart itself, 
which is only the grand hydraulic organ for re- 
ceiving and propelling the blood, in its double 
circulation both through the entire body to re- 
cruit its waste, and through the lungs to receive 
the beneficent influence of the oxygen of the air, 
without which, in its next circulation through the 
body, the altered blood would prove a poison. 

‘“* Most persons are startled when told that the 
physical heart has nothing to do with our mental 
or moral manifestations. What! does not its 
quick pulsation, its tumultuous and irregular 
throb, when fear, or love, or joy, or anger ani- 
mates our faculties—does not this bounding 
movement, shooting a thrill through the bosom, 
nor the attendant blush, or death-like paleness of 
the features, prove that the heart is a mental or 
moral organ? Certainly not; these phenomena 
only evince that by means of our nerves, the 
divine principle within us electrifies, as it were, 
our muscles, and thus accelerates or retards the 
current of the blood through the arteries, as well 
as the movement of the muscles themselves, and 
especially of the heart, which, in relation to the 
circulation of the blood, is the most important of 
them all. The physical heart is no more to the 
mind and the affections than the hose of a fire- 
engine is to the intelligence that works the ma- 
chine, whose successive strokes impel the hurrying 
fluid along in a manner not unlike that which 
attends the circulation of the blood in the 
arteries. 

«* Where, then, shall we look for the seat of the 
mind?. We are seriously assured that some per- 
sons have believed the stomach to be the favored 
region. The stomach, with its various coats, its 
innumerable nervesand blood- vessels, its muscular 
tissues, and its gastric secretions, is a mere cavity 
for the reception of aliment; it is alternately dis- 
tended with food and fluids, or partially collapsed 
by inanition, and although exquisitely sensible, 
by its nervous apparatus, both to external and 
internal injury, all that belongs to it is obviously 
required for the discharge of its appropriate 
functions in the reception and digestion of ali- 
ment ; no office by it performed, no sensation there 
experienced, indicates it to be anything else than 
an organ, indispensable, indeed, to the physical 
support and nourishment of the body, but in no 
degree the residence of the mind. 

‘** On this position we ean not consent to argue 
further ; and if there be any persons who seriously 
believe that the mind and affections reside in the 
stomach, we can only say that, in this case, we 
haye no perceptions in common, and that the 
proof which convinces us would probably be lost 
upon them. 

‘* We are, then, at last, compelled to return to 
the head, from which intellectual citadel we 
should never, for a moment, have departed, did 
not some individuals affirm that they are not sure 
where their minds reside. 

«*Such a doubt fills me with amazement, for I 
am as distinctly conscious that my mental opera- 
tions§are in my head, as 1 am of my existence, or 
that my eyes present to me the images of external 
things; nay, more, I am equally certain that no 


‘merely intellectual or moral operation has its seat 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE LIGHTY.] 
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For families to use that desire a stitch unrivaled for 
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very simple in its construction, easily understood, and 
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Making a stitch peculiar to itself, 

THE CELEBRATED DOUBLE LOCK STITCH, 
It is impossible to make any improvement on the latter, 
and all other machines being inferior, it claims universal 
favor as 
THE UNRIVALED GROVER & BAKER'S. 
Such a machine, ‘‘oNE OF OUR HOUSEHOLD GoDs,” is now 
considered as essential to the comfort of a well-regulated 
family as “ FIRE IN WINTER,” or ** LAMPS AFTER 
TWILIGHT.” 

We only desire that every one sball give it a fair and 
impartial examination, conscious that its own superior 
merits will be apparent to every discerning eye. 

495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
te SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. _&J 


AN EXPOSITION 
OF THE 


SwepisH Movement-Cure. 


EMBRACING 
The History and Philosophy of this system of Medical 
Treatment, with examples of Single Movements, and 
directiovs for their use in various forms of Chronic Dis- 
ease, forming a complete manual of exercises; together 
with 
A SUMMARY OF THE PRINCIPLES OF GENERAL 
HYGIENE. 

By Grorar H. Tayror, A.M.. M.D., Principal Physician 
to the Remedial Hygienic Institute of New York City. 

Price, post-paid, $1 25. Address 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


EVERY STUDENT AND CONVERSATIONIST needs 


Tue Riaur Worp In THE Rieur 


PLACE: A Pooxrr Diorionary or Synonyms, Trou- 
NICAL TERMS, ABBREVIATIONS, FOREIGN Puraszgs, ete., 
ete , with a Chapter on Punctuation and Proof-Reading. 
This is an indispensable companion for every writer and 
speaker who would say exactly what he means, and 
neither more nor less, and say it inthe best way. Price, 
50 cents. FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 
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PUBLISHED THIS DAY: 


Frenou, GERMAN, Spanisn, LATIN, 


AND ITALIAN LANGUAGES, 
W: eT HO) Ur Died MeAneery DE, 
WHEREBY 


Any one or all of these Languages can be learned by any 
one, without a Teacher, with the aid of this Book, 


BY A. H. MONTEITH, ESQ. 
Published and for sale by 
T. B. PETERSON & BROTHEBS, 
No. 366 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

And copies will be sent to any one, to any place, free of 
postage, on remitting ONE DOLLAR AND TWENTY- 
FIVE CENTS to us in a letter. 

THE ROBERTSONIAN METHOD of Learning the 
French, German, Spanish, Latin, and Italian Languages 
without the aid of a teacher, has, for the last ten years, 
been successfully tested throughout the whole European 
Continent, and is, without a single exception, used in 
teaching the modern languages in all the educational ir- 
stitutions of England, France, and Germany. In London, 
Mr. A. H. Monteith, the most celebrated teacher of lan- 
guages in the world, has arranged and perfected this sys- 
tem, and his works on the study of FRENCH, GERMAN, 
SPANISH, LATIN, and ITALIAN, without a master, 


contained in this volume, immediately obtained a sudden 
and extraordinary popularity. Any persons unacquainted 
with these languages can, with the aid of this volume, be 
enabled to read, write, and speak the language of either 
without the aid of a teacher, or any oral instruction what- 
ever, provided they pay strict attention to the instructions 
laid down in the work, aod that nothing shall be passed 
over without a thorough investigation of the subject it in- 
volves; by doing which they will find themselves to 
be able to speak, read, or write either language at their 
will and pleasure. The whole is :ontained in Twenty- 
seven Easy Lessons. The French is in Six Easy Lessons, 
Spanish is in Four, German is in Six, Latin is in Six, and 
the Italian is in Five Easy Lessons, or Twenty-seven in 
all. This work is invaluable to any person wishing to 
learn either or all of these languages, and is worth to any 
one one hundred times its cost. This work has already 
run through several large editions in England, for no per- 
sons have ever bought a copy of it without rose mame 
it to their friends. Everybody should possess themselves 
of a copy of it at once. 

COMPLETE IN ONE LARGE DUODECIMO VOL- 
UME, BOUND IN CLOTH, PRICE ONE DOLLAR 
AND TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A COPY. 

Read what Dr. R. Suevton Maoxenzin, the Literary 
Editor of the Philadelphia Daily Press, says of it editori- 
ally in that paper : 

“There is no royal road to learning, but where the 
learner heavily dragged on his Jumbering way in former 
times, he now has a new track and wonderful engines, 
which greatly facilitate his progress. Study this book care- 
fully, and you can acquire near half-a-dozen languages in 
the time usually wasted upon the imperfect acquisition of 
one, Sadly, as well as w'sely, did Mitton write: ‘ We do 
amiss tospend seven or eight years merely in scraping to- 
gether as much Latin and Greek as might be learned 
easily and delightfully in one year.’ John Locke, Sydney 
Smith, and other great scholars, bear like testimony. 

‘‘ Monteith’s book, here before us, professes to make any 
one of reasonable capacity and suttable industry read, 
write, and speak five languages (four of them living 
tongues) without any assistance from a teacher. Elihu 
Burritt’s case shows how intellect and the desire to learn 
can make a man master the principal dead and living 
languages. This book, and a real desire to learn the lan- 
guage, will enable the student to teach himself French in 
a ineredibly short time; and so with the other languages 
The Messrs. Peterson confer a great benefit on society by 
publishing this bouk.” 

Orders from Booksellers, News Agents, and all 
others, will be thankfully received; and they will please 
send in their orders at once, and they will be filled with 
promptness and dispatch. Dealers sending their orders 
to us direct will be supplied with copious supplies of Show- 
Cards and Circulars of the work, as well as copies of the 
work for the Editors of Newspapers in their towns. 

(o8" Advance copies of the work will be sent to any 
part of the United States, free of postage, to any one, on 
remitting the price of the work to the publishers in a 
letter. 

Published and for Sale at the Philadelphia Publishing 
Lstablishment of 


T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, 
N». 366 Chestout Street, Philadelnhia, 
To whom all orders must come addressed, to receive im- 
mediate attention. 


WANTED. 


Storekeepers, Canvassers, and Agents in every town in 
the country, to engage iu the sale uf the above work, and 
to obtain subscribers to it in their vicinity. Large profits 
can be made at it, 

Editors of newspapers copying the above one 
time in their advertising columns, on mailing a copy of 
their p»per With advertisements marked, to us, will have a 
copy of the work mailed to them at once, and sent free of 
postage. 
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InLustrRATED PHRENOLOGICAL 
ALMANAC FOR 1861, 


Contains—Names of all the Organs; Edw. C. Bunnell, with 
Portrait; Chauncey Vibbard, with Likeness; Prof. Olm- 
sted, with Portrait; Lord Elgin, with Portrait; James 
Stephens, Wife Poisoner: Mary Shumar—Health; 8 J. 
M’Reynolds—all Mind; Lowell Mason, Musician; Rev. 
J. 8. Harden, Wife Poisoner; J. W. Bulkley, Superintend- 
ent of Schools; Prof. Groux, Numismatist; Henry Wells, 
American Express; Philip Thomas, with Portrait; Gen. 
Garibaldi, the Patriot; Hon. J. A. Macdonald, of Canada; 
Deacon J. Phillips, 100 years old; Wm. L. Mackenzie, 
Leader of the Canadian Rebellion, 1837; Parson Brown- 
low, with Portrait; Learning Phrenology at Home; 
Phonography and Reporting; Phrenology in Philadel- 
phia; Reporter’s Directory ; Table of Eclipses; Calendars 
calculated for Different Latitudes, ete. Only six cents. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 





Tue AMERICAN WaATER-CURE 
ALMANAC FOR 1861, 


Contains—Food and Its Uses; The American Costume; 
The Artesian Well at Louisville, Ky.; “* Ye Lazie Fevre;” 
Keep the People Ignorant; Fashionable Suicides; Phys- 
ical Improvement; The Resurrection of Muscle; Material 
for Beds; A Water Song; Popular Objections Answered ; 
A Sermon on Malt; A Piece for the Pocket; Sleep; The 
Rachels; How the General Got Well; Kinesipathy. or 
Movement-Cure; Care of the Teeth; Calenders Calculated 
for Different Latitudes, ete., only six cents. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


FRENCH’S 


ContcAL Wasninac MacnIne. 


N.B.—PRICE ONLY $10. 
PRICE ONLY TEN DOLLARS. 


One woman, with this sim- 
ple, compact, durable, porta- 
ble, efficient, and economical 
machine, can easily and per- 
fectly do the washing of an 
ordinary family before break- 
fast. 

This is the only machine 
that will wash all kinds of 
clothes perfectly without in- 
jury. I* bas been tested in 
the laundry of French’s Hotel 
and elsewhere, with all other 
washing machines making 
any pretensions to novelty, 
and has in every instance 
performed its work in less 
than half the time required by 
any other, and much more 
thoroughly and satisfactorily. 


It will wash a single handkerchief, collar, lace sleeve, 
six shirts, or all of these articles together, without the ne- 
cessity of soaking or boiling. ; 

I hese results are produced by the constant reaction of 
the suds, and not by friction of rubbing surfaces. It is ad- 
mirably adapted for introduction into houses with station- 
ary tubs, as it may be inclosed and connected with the 
waste and water pipes, and will make an important feature 
in houses ** with all the modern improvements.” 

In Families, Laundries, Hotels, Boarding-houses, Hos- 
pitals, Asylums, Boarding-scbools, on Ships and Steamers, 
and in the Army, it will be found unequaled and indis- 
pensable. > ; 

This machine may be seen in operation at the laundry 
of Frencb’s Hotel, and at the dépot, No. 419 Broadway, 
corner of Canal Street. 


PRICE ONLY TEN DOLLARS. 


Entire satisfaction given or the money returned. 

N. B.—The undersigned, Proprietors, are now prepared 
to organize agencies for the sale of these machines in all 
parts of the country, and to supply orders to any extent. 

Agents wanted in al: parts of the United States. 

Send for a Circular. P. & R, FRENCH. 

Address P. O. Box 23938, New York City. 






















































































SpaLpINnG’s PREPARED GLUE. 


From the Home Journal, Nuw Yorx, Aug. 27, 1859. 

Among the many apparent trifles continually being 
brought to the surface from the ideal under-world of the 
unknown, there are occasionally simple articles costing 
but little in detail, but whose combined benefits, useful- 
ness, and economy of time and money aggregate on th» 
basis of miJlions. Such an article is SPALDING’s PREPARED 
Give. Its uses areinnumerable. and as its cost is next to 
nothing, the demand for it is universal. It is prepared 
with chemicals, and used cold—requiring but little skill or 


time for its application. 
Manufactured by H. C. SPALDING & Co., 
48 Cedar Street, New York. 





WessteErR’s DIcTrIoNARIES.— 
POST-PAID BY MAIL. 
WEBSTER S FAMILY DICTIONARY....... $1 0 
WEBSTER’S QUARTO DICTION BBY: e226 1 25 
WEBSTER’S POCKET DICTIONARY ....... 50 
Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 


808 Broadway, New York. 
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A Worp witH You. 


Reader, do you want to be restored to health, and know 
how to keep yourself and others well? Are you a clergy- 
man? a lawyer? a merchant? a teacher? an artist? a 
man of letters? Are you a mechanic? a farmer? a 
miner? astudent? Are you a sick woman, worn down 
wiih work or family cares? or a girl, delicate, nervous 
from study, and predisposed to consumption? You may 
rely on it, there is no publication in the world from which 
you can gain so much valuable information relative to the 
Laws of Life and Health, as 


The Water-Cure Journal. 
In it the true nature and cause of disease are fully and 
rationally explained, and one of its principal objects is to 


teach 

How to Keep Well. 
But as some from Hereditary affections or supposed una- 
voidable causes do not enjoy health, one department of the 
JOURNAL is devoted to articles relative to the treatment of 
diseases, where you may learn 


How to Recover Health when Sick. 

The Journat is now in the fifieenth year of publication, 
and thousands in every part of the country are ready to 
testify to the priceless benefits they have derived from its 
perusal. 

Published monthly at #1 a year. Specimens will be sent 
on application. Address 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 





Extra LypucEMeEnt. 
As an inducement for all to be prompt in remit- 
ting their subscriptions, we will send, ‘post-paid by 
mail, a_copy of 


Water-Cure for the Million 
to every person who forwards his or her yearly 
subscription either singly or in clubs, for the 
Water-Cure Journal 


previous to the first day of January, 1861. Terms 
liberal. Send for a specimen. 
Fowuer anv WeEtts, 3808 Broadway, N. Y. 





A Dozen REAsons 
WHY EVERYBODY SHOULD READ THE 
WATER-CURE JOURNAL. 


. Because it teaches:you bow to recover Health, 

. Because it teaches you how to avoid Disease. 

. Because it unfolds the true science of Human Life. 

It explains the Laws and Conditions of Health. 

. It enables you to dispense with all Drug Medicines. 

It enables you in most cases to be your own Physician. 

Its doctrines promote Temperance in all things, 

. It tends to the correction of all Injurious Habits. 

. Its influence in society is in all respects Reformatory. 
10. Its teachings benefit everybody and injure no one, 
11. It advocates the only possible basis for the enduring 

prosperity and improvement of the Human Race. 

12. Because it was the first journal in the world to bring 
before the people a knowledge of the true or Hygienic 
System of tne Healing Art. 

Published monthly for $1 a year; ten copies for #5. 

AGENTS WANTED. Specimens sent on application. 

Address FOWLER AND WELLS. 

808 Broadway, New York. 
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AMERICAN Express CoMPaANny. 


FACILITIES HAVING BEEN SECURED ON ALL 
PASSENGER TRAINS, 


FIVE DAILY EXPRESSES 


are disp»tched from New York, leaving at 7 a M., 11 a.m., 
5 p.m., 6 p.m. (and 7 20 a.m. Way Line), through to BUF- 
FALO AND THE WEST. These arrangements give us 
most certain and speedy connections out of New York for 
the West. The saviog of time and prompt sales of goods, 
by being first in the market, often pays more than the dif- 
ference in cost of Express charges over ordinary Freight. 
Prices inserted in receipts when desired. 


GREATLY REDUCED RATES ON 
FROM THE WEST. 


ORDER YOUR GOODS SHIPPED BYZAMERICAN 
XPRESS. 


For rates and all information apply to 


WELLS, BUTTERFIELD & CO., 
PrincrpaL Orvice- 61 Hudson Street, 


61 HUDSON STREET, corner Jay. 
64 BROADWAY. 
542 BROADWAY. 


Goods received at all the above offices. Expresses close 
at 61 Hudson Street half an hour before the departure of 
trains as above. Call cards will receive prompt attention. 
Customers will confer a favor by reporting any neglect. 


FREIGHTS 


OFFICES) 


Irvine’s Lirzr or WASHINGTON. 


Complete in five volumes. $7. 
A beautiful edition. Sent by express on receipt of price. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 
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“ He that shortens the road to any one branch of educa- 
tion, confers a lasting good upon mankind.” 


Tur Penman’s Manvat, 


BEING A NEW THEORY AND SYSTEM OF PRAC- 
TICAL PENMANSHIP, DESIGNED AS A TEXT- 
BOOK FOR SCHOOLS AND PRIVATE STUDENTS. 
BY A BUSINESS PENMAN. 


In this manual, penmanship—being taught both 
ag an art and a science —is made a matter of both 
mind and muscle. The mind is educated by 
theory; the muscles of the fingers, hand, wrist, 
and arm, by discipline and practice. 

The copy-setting method—we can not call it a 
system—has been practiced from time immemorial. 
Penmanship, when taught after this plan, is 
based almost solely upon Imitation. In the 
**Penman’s Manual” Imitation not only aids in 
the work, but nearly every faculty of the intellect 
is called into exercise. 

This work also guides the pupil to a full knowl- 
edge of penmanship, by means of short, plain, 
and easy rules —rules which, like those in gram- 
mar or arithmetic, are to be committed to 
memory. 

The pupil simply by reading and understand- 
ing the “* Penman’s Manual,” becomes a good judge 
and able critic of writing. This fact alone is one 
of the strongest and most conclusive proofs of the 
superiority of the system over all others. 

A pupil that knows what good writing should 
be, will soon, by dint of practice, be enabled to 
make it what it should be. 

In nine tenths of the common schools of our 
country, penmanship is taught without any at- 
tempt at system. Parents are trusting to chance 
to make their children good writers. If the pupil, 
for example, happens this year to make any per- 
ceptible progress or improvement in writing, next 
year, by a change of teachers, and consequently a 
change,of copies, he will find his hand-writing 
broken up, and, instead of a farther progress, his 
course will be backward. 

A great share of the teachers of our common- 
schools are not only very poor penmen themselves, 
but almost totally ignorant of the fundamental 
principles of the art. 

In the ‘“‘ Penman’s Manual” we believe we have 
produced a work that will prove a full remedy 
for all these difficulties. A work that must 
henceforth [become authority for all matters per- 
taining to penmanship. A work that not only 
shortens the road to a knowledge of this branch, 
but makes a sure thing of learning to write. 

In writing the.‘‘ Penman’s Manual,” the aim 
was to make the work plain, practical, interest- 
ing, and to the point. The language is neither 
that of the philosopher or of the child—above no 
one’s comprehension, below no one’s dignity of 
expression. 

The ‘“ Penman’s Manual” does not make any 
change in school-books, as it fills a place hereto- 
fore unoccupied. The work can be studied in 
connection with most of the copy-books used in the 
schools. 

A copy of the ‘*‘ Penman’s Manual” will be sent 
by mail, prepaid, for 50 cents—a price that places 
the work in reach of all classes. 


Fowxner AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE SEVENTY-SEVEN. ] 

below the bottom of .the orbital cavities; that all 
the wonderful and beautiful structure beneath the 
base of the brain, quite to the soles of the feet, is 
composed merely of corporeal members, of minis- 
tering servants, that obey the will and execute 
the mandates of the heavenly principle, the rep- 
resentative of the Creator residing within the 
beautiful dome that crowns our frames, and which, 
like the lofty rotunda of a holy and magnificent 
temple, covers the inhabitant beneath, while it 
looks upward to heaven with aspirations toward 
its divine author and architect. 

«* Are we, then, expected seriously to assert that 
which appears self-evident, that the seat of our 
mental operations, and of our affections and pro- 
pensities, is in the brain? My consciousness in- 
forms me so, and this is the highest possible 
evidence to me, although my consciousness can not 
be evidence to another person. Were 1: possible 
for life to exist with the body detached from the 
head, the latter might, perhaps, be even capable 
of thinking for a short time without the append- 
age of trunk and limbs. Indeed, we are sure that 
dislocation of the neck, while it has paralyzed and 
rendered insensible all the parts below, so that 
the individual ceases to be conscious that he 
possesses a body, has often left the mind in full 
operation. Provided the luxation, or other severe 
injury, has taken place below the vertebrz from 
which proceed the nerves that supply the lungs, 
the sufferer continues to breathe and to converse, 
manifesting a rational mind as before the accident. 
Death must of course soon follow, and as to per- 
ception the body is already dead; but the con- 
tinued activity and soundness of the mind prove 
that its residence isin the brain. This fact ap- 
pears to me decisive, as no one would imagine that 
the lungs, a mere light tissue of air- cells and blood- 
vessels, separated by thin membranes, and des- 
tined only for circulation and respiraticn, can 
contain the mind—especially as this noble power 
is not subverted in chronic diseases of the lungs, 
not even when their substance is almost removed 
by a wasting consumption. 


«The residence of the mind being in the brain, 
it is not absurd or irrational to inquire whether 
it can be read in the form of the cranium as well 
as in the expression of the features. 


“Tt would appear, from the observations of Dr, 
Barclay, that there is at least a general conforma- 
tion that indicates intellectual and moral powers, 
and we are thus led to ask whether the research 
for more particular manifestations is unphilo- 
sophical. On this point, we ought not to depart 
from the received rules of sound philosophy. We 
are accustomed, in all other cases of scientific in- 
quiry, to examine and weigh the evidence of 
phenomena, and to apply to them the severe 
canons of induction, nor can we discover, in the 
present case, any reason for a different course. 

«Tf, as has been ascertained by physiologists 
and anatomists, the bony matter of the cranium 
is deposited upon and around the membranous 
envelopes of the brain, which is formed before the 
skull, then the latter, adapting itself in its soft 
and yielding state, must of necessity take the 
shape of the former; if the different faculties, 
affections, and propensities of the mind are distri- 
buted in different organs contained in the con- 


volutions of the brain, and if the energy of the 
faculties is in proportion to the size and develop- 
ment of the organs, then the external form and 
size of the cranium will indicate the powers and 
affections within, due allowance being made for 
the varying depth of the frontal sinus, and for 
some other peculiarities of idiosyncrasy or of 
disease, affecting the thickness and development 
of the bone in different individuals. 

«This, then, is the vexed question—is there 
such a correspondence—are the views of phrenol- 
ogists sustained by the facts, and do the prevail- 
ing powers, affections, and propensities of indi- 
viduals correspond with the cranial developments, 
modified by the temperaments, by health, and 
other circumstances? It is obvious that these 
questions can be answered only by persons of 
large observation, of great mental acumen, and 
extensive and accurate knowledge of the struc- 
ture, physiology, and history of man. The 
investigation includes, in the widest sense, all that 
belongs to him, and therefore few persons are 
qualified to make such responsible decisions. 
They have been made, however, in so many in- 
stances with success, as to command confidence 
and to conciliate favor. 


‘‘Many persons are alarmed lest Phrenology 
should produce an influence hostile to religion, by 
favoring materialism. It is supposed that our 
organization may be pleaded in bar against our 
moral responsibility, since, if we have strong 
dispositions to do wrong and no power to do right, 
we are like machines and are not responsible. 
When there is no intellectual power, as in the 
case of an idiot, or a subversion of reason, as in 
the instance of a maniac, it is agreed by all, that 
the individual is not amenable to human laws. 
This opinion has no reference to Phrenology, and 
is embraced by all mankind. 


“If we have rightly understood Mr. Combe, he 
holds that the individuals in whose heads the in- 
tellectual and moral sentiments predominate, are 
highly responsible; those in whom the three 
classes of organs are in equilibrio, are considered 
as still responsible, but entitled to much mercy, 
combined with justice, on account of their strong 
temptations; while those who are sadly deficient 
in the moral and intellectual organs, are regarded 
as moral patients. 

‘* From the latter class, we slide down insensibly 
to intellectual idiots, whom all regard as not re- 
sponsible, Where shall we draw the line? The 
common sense of mankind is agreed upon the 
principle, but some difficulty is found in the 
application to particular cases, on account of the 
infinitely varying degree of intellectual and moral 
power. 


“There are also peculiar cases, as those of 
monomania, which are treated with indulgence, 
and exempted, to a certain degree, from responsi- 
bility ; while there are, also, other cases still, of 
a doubtful chara. ter, which must be judged under 
their peculiar circumstances, and can not easily be 
brought under any general rules. As regards 
organization, it is obvious that our condition in 
this world is dependent upon it, and that it 
influences all our actions and arrangements. 
Organization is the foundation of human society ; 
upon it depend our dearest relations in life, many 
of our highest epjoyments, all our intellectual 
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efforts, and our most exalted virtues; from its 
abuse, on the contrary, spring some of the most 
flagitious crimes and most poignant sufferings. 
Still, no court permits a criminal to plead against 
his condemnation the strength of his evil propen- 
sities which have led him to the commission of 
crime. The temptations of cupidity will not 
excuse the felon from transportation; nor the 
fierceness of anger or the delusions of inebriety 
avert the sentence of death from a murderer. 
Phrenology does not, in the least, alter the case; 
for, independently of this science, or of any other 
relating to our frames—as, for instance, anatomy 
and physiology—we are quite sure of the existence 
of our faculties, our affections, and our propen- 
sities, and we know that we are responsible for 
their proper use and for their abuse. Their 


manifestations through the brain do not affect 
our moral responsibility any more than if they 
were associated with any other parts of our frame, 
or diffused through the whole of it, without any 
particular locality. 

“It is our duty to regulate and control all our 
powers, affections, and propensities, and nothing 
but the impotency or subversion of our reason can 
excuse us from moral responsibility. We will 
suppose, for instance, that, according to the lan- 
guage of Phrenology, a man may have small 
intellectual powers, little Conscientiousness and Be- . 
nevolence, and large Acquisitiveness, Destructive- 
ness, and Combativeness. Will he, therefore, 
stand excused for theft or murder? Certainly 
not. It was his duty to obey his conscience, and 
to resist his animal propensities when they would 
lead him to evil. Feeble faculties and dispositions 
may become strong by cultivation and encourage- 
ment, and strong propensities may be controlled 
and subjected by vigilant discipline. We see in 
life many examples of self-governmentzproducing, 
by the force of a voluntary discipline, {fine 
characters, formed, as it may be, out of very 
imperfect or bad materials, while brilliant intel- 
lectual powers and elevated moral feelings are, 
unhappily, too often subdued by the lower pro- 
pensities—the animal powers; in these cases, the 
latter were not governed, and thus the intellect, 
which should have bee: the master, became a 
miserable and ruined slave to the propensities. 
If the case of the feebler powers and stronger 
propensities admits of no justification, the opposite 
case presents no palliation; for with a strong 
intellect, and a conscience quick to distinguish 
right from wrong, the propensities ought to be 
subjected to the most perfect control. Phrenology, 
therefore, stands not in the way of moral and 
religious influence; but, on the contrary, if the 
science be true, it indicates, in a manner most 
important, where and how to exert the discipline 
of self-control, as well as the right and power of 
controlling others. This discovery will, indeed, 
without Phrenology, be made in the progress of 
the experience of the individual, but it may be at 
too late a day. Health, conscience, fortune, and 
honor may have been sacrificed, when, had the 
point of danger been early made known, and 
the course of safety seasonably indicated,“the 
peril might have been shunned or averted, and 


“peace and security insured. 


** But, the Christian will anxiously inquire, is 
our safety, then, to depend on our own imperfect 
knowledge and resolution in performing our duty ? 
We answer, that however ignorant and weak we 
may be, there can be no doubt that our Creator 
has placed us here in a state of discipline, and 
that we are under bonds to him to perform our 
duty, despite of evil influences from within and of 
temptations from without. If, however, Phrenol- 
ogy will enable the anxious parent to understand 
the powers and capacities, with the prevailing 
affections and propensities, it can not but influence 
the destination and pursuits of the child, while it 
will also indicate the course of discipline and 
treatment. [ro BE CONTINUED]. 
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' MAJOR-GENERAL ISRAEL PUTNAM. 

Wuew any great work is in hand among the 
nations of the world, it is curious to observe how 
Providence prepares the material and raises the 
men to accomplish it. The American Revolution 
is admitted to be one of the greatest events of 
modern times. The unfolding of the first leaves 
of its history certainly gave us promise of the im- 
mense harvest into which the angels of God were so 
soon to thrust in their sharpened sickles. Theocca- 
sion was most unpromising, the field incomparably 
too huge and unbounded for the struggling heroes 
to occupy and defend, and the munitions of war 
were non est inventus. According to human 
judgment, the task preponderated immensely over 
the means. And where were the men? To the 
common observer they were invisible until the 
wand of the God of armies touched them; they 
then rose like grasshoppers at the call, and, all 
untutored and unaccoutered as they were, rushed 
with one spirit to the great work of human free- 
dom. From the hill-tops of the Green Mount- 
ains, from the savannas of the Middle States, and 
from. the marshes of the South they came togeth- 
er, moved by a mutual impulse, led by self-con- 
stituted captains, marshaling themselves as the 
children of freedom, cheerfully to endure its suf- 
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PORTRAIT OF MAJOR-GENERAL ISRAEL PUTNAM. 





ferings, bravely to fight its battles, or nobly to 
lay down their lives on the soil they so valiantly 
defended. To the enemy these hosts were a 
laughing-stock, motley, ununiformed, unequipped, 
undisciplined, and apparently unable to accom- 
plish the feat to which, in the inscrutable will of 
the great Ruler, they were summoned. But God 


' chose not the men for that fray who wore the 


gayest uniform, who bore the most glittering 
sword, or proudly tossed the tallest plume defi- 





antly in the face of heaven. The great leaders— 
the bravest of the brave—came not from the 
serried ranks of a well-trained army, veterans of 
a hundred fields of gory honor and victory. 
No; the force of circumstances, some would call 
it—the finger of Providence, the more devout 
would say—speedily indicated the leader and the 
follower. They came forth from the farm-field, 
the counting-room, the workshop, from the law- 
yer’s office, and the judge’s bench—all unused to 
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the arts of war, but with all the elements of a 
brave soliier and a successful general wrapped 
up in their coarse homespun. 

When God selects his men—for who can be 
blind to the Providential oversight of that glorious 
work ?—we can but be struck with that selection. 
In this case, not only were there a Washington, a 
Hamilton, a Lee, and a Putnam, but there were 
also a Hull and an Arnold, and others sui gen- 
eris—traitors as well as patriots—men who for a 
vile consideration would betray the dearest in- 
terests of their country, and for a mess of pot- 
tage sell the bodies and souls of their brethren 
into a worse than Egyptian bondage, 

And the valiant men who bathed their swords 
in inimical gore, from what unpromising seeds 
they sprung! Who could have foreseen what 
deeds of heroism, what br ve resistance, what 
feats of chivalry, what germs of romance were 
covered up under the coarse blouse of that Dan- 
vers plow-boy, who, merry as the day was long, 
went whistling by the side of the honest kine, who 
were obedient to his word and patient under his 
appointed task? His brave but womanly heart, 
which melted to tears at the recital of others’ 
sorrows, leaped to his hand when roused by in- 
sult or summoned by the deep wrongs of his na- 
tive land. There was not a braver or more lion 
heart in all the ranks of the Continental army 
than that which beat in the unpolished breast of 
IsrarL Putnam. When the first guns of Lex- 
ington roused him in his furrow on a bright 
gunny day, as he followed the plow, dreaming of 
his country’s wrongs and needs, he unhitched his 
cattle and mounted the fleetest, and rode post 
haste to the scene of conflict, waiting for nothing 
but to seize the faithful gun which had stood him 
in such necessity in the wolf’s cave, which none 
but he dared enter. And from the hour when he 
turned his back upon his father’s farm until the 
banner of freedom floated above the victorious 
armies of his beloved country, there was not a 
braver soldier nor a gentler nor a truer patriot in 
all the noble band that fought for freedom in the 
war of 1776. Had a skillful phrenologist been at 
hand, he might have foretold his future great- 
ness, for it lies in the inequalities of his broad 
and prominent brow; but no one thought, not even 
his mos’ familiar acquaintances, to what deeds of 
glorious chivalry that bright-eyed and fun-loving 
boy would come. Rough in speech and attire; 
careless, even negligent of the amenities of life, 
the sparkle of the purest gem was visible through 
the rough exterioy. 

But Putnam was not only a brave man and a 
kind and faithful friend, but he was a man of 
great sagacity as well. His counsels in the camp, 
as afterward in the Legislative Assembly, were 
respected and observed. He had no selfish am- 
bition to be served, and the moment he felt 
the strain of war relax, he turned back to his 
plow and his native plains. While in active 
service his presence of mind was only equaled by 
his undaunted courage. He was never confound- 
* ed, but was self-supported and calm in the hours 
of the greatest difficulty and danger. One inci- 
dent in his eventful life we would relate as per- 
fectly corroborative of all we have said of him. 
It occurred previous to the Revolutionary strug- 
gle. 

In 1757 he was ordered, in company with his 
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fellow-soldier, Major Rogers, to watch the move- 
ments of the enemy, who were strongly fortified 
near Ticonderoga. He had under his command a 
detachment of several hundred troops, and bore 
the title of major. Just as he thought himself 
secure and unobserved, he was discovered and 
attacked by a greatly superior force, and was 
compelled to retreat across the wilderness, on 


- Fort Edward. On his way he fell into an ambus- 


cade of five hundred French and Indians. There 
was nothing for him to do now but to fight; this 
he did to a great disadvantage, having just 
crossed a deep and dangerous creek, which wholly 
cut off his retreat. It had become a blcody mé/ée, 
and was fought almost single-handed. In the 
confusion Putnam became separated from his com- 
rades, and found himself alone and unsupported, 
fighting a demoniac band of Indians. He had al- 
ready slain three of his foes, and was pressing his 
fusee against the breast of a stalwart savage, 
when it missed fire, and he became a prisoner of 
the Indian with whom he was engaged. Instead 
of dispatching his victim, the Indian bound him to 
a tree, reserving him for future tortures. 

In the course of the fight the combatants so 
changed their ground that the tree to which Put- 
nam was bound came directly between the fires 
of the contending legions, and several bullets were 
planted in the tree near his head. While in this 
helpless condition, a brutal French soldier dis- 
covered him, and- pressing his musket against his 
breast, snapped it; but it missed fire, and after 
insulting and beating him with the stock of his 
musket, he left him to his fate. Scarcely had he 
found himself alone before a youthful savage, dis- 
covering his confined position, amused himself by 
throwing his tomahawk at his head and planting 
it in the tree on either side of his head with an 
uncomfortable proximity. 

At the close of the fight the Indian who had 
conquered him made him his captive, and took 
him along with him toward his savage home. 

Here his sufferings began, and after enduring 
many days of torture. it was determined in a sol- 
emn council of war to roast him alive over a slow 
fire. The appointed time arrived, and Putnam 
was bound to a sapling, and the driest fagots 
were placed high around him. Witha refinement 
of cruelty found nowhere but ina North Ameri- 
can savage, he was so bound that he could move 
round and round the tree, the tormentors mani- 
festing the most exquisite delight, when the 
scorching flames drove him from one side of the 
tree only to meet a hotter reception on another. 
But just as it was getting perilous, and poor Put- 
nam was giving up all for lost, a sudden shower 


. of rain nearly extinguished the flames, which the 


savages in vain endeavored to rekindle amid the 
most fiendish yells of disappointment and baffled 
rage, At this interesting juncture his Indian 
master, who had been absent from the camp for 


several days, suddenly appeared and claimed his 
prisoner, scattering the smoldering brands and 
releasing his scorched victim. During all these 
severe trials his fortitude never forsook him, and 
even in his most painful moments could not help 
smiling as he thought of his ludicrous position 
and many hairbreadth escapes. 

But he lived through all and did good service 
in helping his countrymen to break the yoke 
which our British tyrants strove to fasten on our 
necks, and died at last on his bed in a good old 
age. 
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PLEA IN BEHALF OF PHRENOLOGY. 


—— * 


BY PROFESSOR SILLIMAN, MD., LLD. 





[ConcLUDED ] 

“ Bur all this will not avail, without superior 
influence flowing from the Creator himself, through 
his divine revelation, which is the charter of our 
hopes and our supreme moral guide through life. 
If there be, in any instance, an unhappy cranial 
formation, surely it does not diminish, but, on the 
contrary, it enhances the nec<ssity of a prevailing 
heavenly influence to illuminate that which is 
dark, to strengthen the weak faculties, subdue the 
wild animal propensities, and purify, by a holy 
efficiency, the moral sentiments and affections. 

“« Religion can therefore do what Phrenology 
can not alone effect. Phrenology undertakes to ac- 
complish for man what philosophy performs for the 
external world: it claims to di-close the real state 
of things, and to present nature unvailed, and in 
her true features. 

‘¢ As science and art are built upon the laws of 
nature, and borrowing materials from her, pro- 
ceed to construct all the machines, and edifices, 
and various physical furniture of refined civiliza- 
tion, so Phrenology, if successful in developing the 
real powers, affections, and propensities of man, - 
furnishes to revealed religion, in the best possibls 
state, the subject upon which, through the spirit 
of God, the holiest and happiest influences of piety 
may be exerted and made effectual. 

‘“Phrenology, then, is not a substitute for re- 
vealed religion—it does not present itself as a 
rival or an enemy, but as an ally or ministering 
servant. It is obvious that if all which is claimed 
for it be true, it is capable of exerting a most 
important influence on the faculties and moral 
powers of our race, and with experience for its 
interpreter, it must form the basis of intellectual 
philosophy. 

“The development which it makes of the 
faculties, as connected with the organization of 
the brain, illustrates the wisdom of the Creator 
in common with the wonderful structure of the 
rest of the frame; and, indeed, it has still higher 
claims to our admiration, inasmuch as the 
faculties of the mind are more elevated in dignity 
than those of the inferior members. 
be objected, that we ought not to attribute to 
God a structure in which evil propensities are 
included, we answer that they cease to be evil if 
they are controlled by the superior powers; and 
after all, the introduction of moral and physical 
evil into this world must be referred to the will of 
God, nor does it at all change the conditions of 
the problem, whether our moral errors arise from 
our organization or from external influences, or 
from both. In either case we are responsible, 
because power, either inherent in our constitution, 
or imparted through the inflaence of rel gion, is 
given to us, sufficient to resist moral evil and to 
perform our duty. It appears, then, that Pire- 
nology is neither an unreasonable, an unphiloso- 
phical, nor an immoral or irreligious pursuit. 

«“The connection which it proves between the 
brain and the mind is founded upon our personal 
experience and daily observation. There is 
nothing in the nature of the brain which can 
enable us to understand how it is made the 
residence or instrument of the mind, nor can we 
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in the least comprehend in what way the mind 
will subsist after the death of the body, or in 
what the intellectual essence consists. We are 
indeed instructed, from the highest authority 
(and the thought, with its illustration, is equally 
beautiful and sublime, in a philosophical as in a 
moral view’, that ‘* the seed which we sow is not 
quickened unless it die; that we do not sow the 
body that shall be, but that God giveth it a body, 
as it hath pleased him, and to every seed his own 
body ; so also in the resurrection of the dead; it 
is sown in corruption, it is raised in incorruption ; 
it is sown in dishonor, it is raised in glory ; it is 
sown in weakness, it is raised in power ; it is sown 
a natural body, it is raised a spiritual body ; 
there is a natural body, and there is a spiritual 
body.” (St. Paul.) 

“Of the future association of our minds with 
that new and spiritual body, we can no more form 
a distinct conception, than we now do of the 
existing connection with our living acting frames. 
They obey the mandates of God’s vicegerent, the 
immortal mind, which is truly and locally en- 
throned in the superior region of the head, to 
rule the inferior body, employing its members as 
servants to fulfill its commands, and in that 
Manner to accomplish the will of the infinite 
Creator. Great dignity is thus imparted to our 
reason and to its temporary residence in the head, 
its truly regal palace. But the human mind soon 
finds the limits of its power in every depart- 
ment of nature. It comprehends, indeed, the 
celestial mechanism, and demonstrates the exist- 
ence and the ratio of gravitation and projection, 
but understands not their nature and origin; it 
penetrates the chemical constitution of bodies, and 
ascertains the laws by which the heterogeneous 
atoms rush into union, while it can not fathom the 
essence of the particles, nor even prove the reality 
of matter. The mind commands the hand to 
move, and it instantly obeys, to perform its be- 
hests of anger or of love—while the mind itself 
perceives not the nature of the influence, nor the 
manner of its movement; and thus Phrenology 
forms a perfect parallel with all we know of nature 
and of nature’s God. With us rests the know- 
ledge of the effects; with him, the cause and the 
manner of the connection. Philosophy, then, 
‘equally with religion, bows before the throne of 
the Supreme; and while it renders grateful 
homage for the glorious illumination which he 
has poured into our minds, it acknowledges with 
profound humility that our light at last ends in 
darkness—that none, by searching, can fully find 
out God, nor comprehend the Almighty unto per- 
fection ; for it is higher than heaven, what canst 
thou do? and deeper than hell, what canst thou 
know? ad 

“Phrenology, then, stands exactly like the 
other sciences of observation, upon the basis of 
phenomena, and their observed correspondence 
with a theory which is deduced from them. The 
mental energy of Gall, of Spurzheim, of Combe, 
and of many other philosopbers. of high intellec- 
tual powers and wide observation, has been, 
through many years, directed to the investigation, 
avd they have declared that they find a prevailing 
correspondence between the size and conformation 
of the brain and of the cranium, and the energy 
of the intellectual faculties, moral sentiments, and 
animal propensities of man. 
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“ As it is a fair pureuit—a legitimate branch of 
physical, mental, and moral philosophy—let it, 
then, have free scope, until additional observations 
through a wider range of time, and made by many 
other men, equally, or even better, qualified for 
the investigation, shall either establish or over- 
throw its claims. 

‘*This apologetic plea for Phrenology has been 
thrown in, not because we have made up our 
minds to go for the whole, but because we would 
strenuously maintain the liberty of free investi- 
gation. Philosophical is as sacred as civil and 
religious liberty, and all three are indispensable 
to the perfection of man’s faculties, to the im- 
provement of his condition, and to the just com- 
prehension of his duties. In suggesting the con- 
siderations that have been presented, we do not 
assume or deny that the minute divisions of the 
mental, moral, and animal faculties indicated by 
Phrenology, as the science is now taught, are all 
fully nade out. On this question we would not 


hazard an opinion, for here Phrenology would 


demand a trial by its peers—by a jury of superior 
minds, qualified to decide by their acumen, their 
general knowledge, their large observation on this 
subject, and their strict logical discipline ; but all 
intelligent and candid persons can judge of the 
general correspondence of the theory with the 
phenomena; they can observe that there is an 
intellectual, a moral, and an animal conformation 
of the head, which, as the one region or the other 
prevails, greatly influences the character and 
conduct. 

‘‘ This general development, this characteristic 
conformation, we think, is clearly discernible 
when we examine many individuals; it is, there- 
fore, this leading revelation of mental power, of 
moral affections, and of animal propensities, 
which we believe that Gall, Spurzheim, and 
Combe, and other able and enlightened phrenolo- 
gists, have it in their power to indicate, with a 
prevailing certainty, sufficient to justify particular 
courses of treatment with the insane, with felons, 
and (with great care and prudence) even with 
pupils and children. 

«¢Tf, then, weare right in this conclusion, Phre- 
nology does not deserve the sneers, the ridicule, 
and contempt of which it is still made the theme; 
nothing is easier than to cherish our own self 
esteem by indulging in such cheap effusions of 
self-complacency ; and to guard against any pos- 
sible verdict of credulity, by an early vindication 
of our superior sagacity in foreseeing the reductio 
ad absurdum, which those who predict such a 
result will be very prone not only to expect but 
to desire. Many excellent people, with the best 
moral and religious feelings, are often alarmed by 
the discoveries of science; we do not speak of 
science, *‘ falsely so called,” but of real science, 
which is only another name for truth. Truth is 


the noblest attribute of the Creator himself; we 
are too apt to forget that it is as distinctly re- 
corded in his works as in his word, and if we 
would know what he has revealed for our instruc- 
tion, we must faithfully read and understand the 
volume of creation, as well as that of revelation ; 
both are his work; both are true, and both are 
worthy of our most assiduous study. We fail, 


therefore, in moral courage, if we fear to advance | 


in the ways of truth, and to follow where she 
leads, whether in nature or in revelation. 

«« Every important science has at first been re- 
ceived with skepticism, if not with obloquy, con- 
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tempt, or hostility. Astronomy, assailed by 
ignorance and bigotry, long maintained a defensive 
attitude against the civil and ecclesiastical powers 
of that age, which boasts a Galileo, a Kepler, and 
a Newton; but for almost two centuries, this, the 
noblest of the physical sciences, has been fully 
victorious. Geology has sustained a warfare of 
many years, but having vindicated her cause, 
begins to feel assured of permanent peace, 
Phrenology is still marching in an enemy’s 
country, and the issue may appear more doubt- 
ful; but we are assured by the learned professors 
that she is gaining efficient allies, and every year 
increasing in power.” 





THE SECOND BORN. 


Our amiable and talented cotemporary, the 
Home Journal, for Oct. 22d, contains the follow- 
ing curious “ scientific” announcement : 


‘‘Science has pronounced the edict that the 
second born in human, as well ag in all other ani- 
mals, is the best—superior, that is to say, to the 
successive members of the family as well as to the 
first born. Admiring Prince Albert (Edward) as 
much as we are all doing at present, we can not but 
watch the second born, Prince Alfred, with great 
(scientific) interest ; and we see that the honors 
paid to this sailor prince express even more hom- 
age than we are paying to his elder brother.” 


The most fatal fact respecting this scientific 
theory of our friend in its bearings on the case is, 
that Albert Edward is himself the second born, 
the Princess Adelaide, wife of the Prince Royal 


of Prussia, being the first born, and of course, ac- 


cording to the theory under consideration, Albert 
ought to be the smart one, and not Alfred, who is 
really the fourth born.* The theory, if true, 
must look elsewhere for an illustration, for if Al- 
bert, the second born, is not as smart as Alfred, 
the fourth born, the theory gets two blows—one 
from each way. 

We would be glad to learn what science sets 
forth the doctrine that the second born is better 


than the first,or any succeeding one. Who is the 
author, and what works contain the theory and its 
proofs ? 

We believe if ten thousand families could be 
canvassed, it would be found that the earlier born 
have more auimal propensity and passion ; and the 
iater born, say the fourth, fifth, and sixth chil- 
dren, are more intellectual and moral, and take a 
higher rank in the world than the three earlier 
born. Of course there will be many exceptions, 
but we believe that three out of five, or four out 
of six clear headed, leading characters will be 
found among the later born. The reason is, that 
the parents are more maturein body and in mind, 
and use their mental nature more than when 
young, and the later children inherit a higher aud 
riper nature as a consequence. 





<> 
PHRENOLOGY IN A UNIVERSITY. 

We are pleased to learn, through a valued cor- 
respondent, that the subject of Phrenology is 
awakening no little discussion in the University 
at Berea, Ohio. Several of the students under- 
stand the subject sufficiently well to make their 
opinions felt and respected ; and it is in contem- 
plation to form a Phrenological Society among the 
students for the purpose of investigating the sci- 
ence and for mutual improvement. May the day 
hasten when the study of Phrenology shall as- 
sume its proper place in the curricula of all our 
colleges. 





* Ist. Victoria Adelaide, born Nov. 21, 184), 
2d. Atbert Edward, born Nov. 9, 184!'. 
8d. Alice Maud, born April 25, 1843, 
4th. Alfred Ernest, born Aug. 6, 1844. 
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MUSCLE-MANTA. 


Unver this title a writer in the United States 
Journal for October, who signs himself an M.D., 
enters his protest against the prevalent spirit of 
physical exercise which is now being developed in 
several of the literary institutions of the country. 
In the first place, he caricatures the subject and 
culminates his ridicule upon Dr. Winship, of Bos- 
ton, the strong man, and Martin, the wherryman, 
who rowed from Boston to New York. He says: 
«To all this muscle humbuggery we, an old-fash- 
joned man, wish to enter our protest and erect 
some barrier against it.’ His first proposition is, 
“Muscle and mind have no connection with each 
other. No, not at all.” 

A man who signs himself an M.D., and makes 
such a statement as that, ought to burn up his 
diploma and go to the plow, provided he could get 
a pair of well-trained oxen to draw it. He asks 
if Heenan has ever written any work on cosmos, 
as though because a man had happened to be 
highly endowed with muscle, and by some pugil- 
istic accident the fact had been called out, that 
he should, therefore, necessarily be educated in 
all science so as to be able to write a cosmos. He 
remarks further: ‘‘The sweet strains of Cowper 
and Pope were sang from as feeble tenements as 
ever had a poets soul boarding in them on half 
rations. . 

To this we reply, that if ever buman beings suf- 
fered in sorrow and sadness, Cowper was one of 
them, and if he had lived in this age of muscle, or 
had been taught to get rid of the blues by a turn 
at vigorous exercise, the world would have been 
spared some of his saddest strains, and been bless- 
ed with ten times as much excellent poetry as he 
wrote. And Pope, deformed, nervous, irritable, 
irascible even, as he was, though he polished his 
poetry to a high degree, nevertheless wrote but 
little. To be the author of his ‘“ Essay on Man” 
might seem to be glory enough, but he spent many 
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a day and accomplished but four or five lines. If 


Cowper and Pope had been blessed with such 
health as accompany a good muscular develop- 
ment, they would have produced far more and 
better results than they did. The writer in ques- 
tion instances also Chief Justice Marshall, Sir Da- 
vid Brewster, and Lord Brougham, men celebrat- 
ed for their mental caliber, ani asks if anybody 
* ever heard of any wonderful muscular endow- 
ment possexsed by them !” 

We reply that Lord Brougham is a tall and 
most wonderfully muscular man; not fat, rotund, 
and bulky, to be sure, but his face looks like a 
network of muscle. We wish to call this author’s 
attention to something respecting him. He has 
been described by some of the best British writers 
as being a man of most wonderful powers of en- 
durance, indicating a hardy muscular or motive 
temperament. It is said of him that he could go 
into the Court of Chancery and spend the day, go 
from that to the House of Lords and engage in 
debate until midnight, then retire to his lodgings 
and write an article for the Edinburgh Review, 
then go to the Court of Chancery, and from there 
again tothe House of Lords, and thus for three 
days and three nights show himself a master in 
Chancery, a pre-eminent debater in the House of 
Lords, and his pen in the Review spoke for itself. 
Then, having exhausted his strong constitution, he 





would sleep and eat; that is, rest and nourish the 
body for two or three days, doing nothing. 

Chief Justice Marshall was a tall man, with a 
remarkably compact and fine-grained organiza- 
tion, and we have no doubt he was a manof a 
strong constitution and vigorous bodily powers, as 
he lived to a great age and performed a vast 
amount of mental labor; and if our author is 
worthy of his diploma, he knows that a vigorous 
physical constitution is requisite to the perform- 
ance of such labors as Marshall and Brougham 
performed. 

A glance at the men of influence in America 
within the current century, will show, we think, 
&@ majority of strong bodies along with strong 
minds. Washington was almost a giant in size 
and strength. Jefferson was tall, bony, and mus- 
cular. ‘The Adamses were stout and powerful 
men. Franklin was a large man and early dis- 
tinguished for his muscular power. Webster was 
large and muscular. Clay was tall but very bony 
and muscular. Benton was gigantic, and his vigor 
of mind to the last, and his wonderful power to 
labor, came from his health and robustness of 
body. Silas Wright, Samuel L. Southard, John 
McPherson Berrien, Wm. L. Marcy, were very 
large and physically powerful. Soalso are Lewis 
Cass, Gerrit Smith, John P. Hale, Charles Sum- 
ner, Jacob Collamore, Mr. Mason, Mr. Toombs. 
Stephen A. Douglas, though stout and large, is 
perhaps the shortest man that has been in Con- 
gress for the last twenty years. If we look at the 
lions of the pulpit and the bar, we will find size, 
vigor, and health of body in close fraternity with 
popularity, power, success, and length of life. 

We do not deny but what light and fragile men, 
like Randolph, Calhoun, and A. H. Stephens, have 
shown brilliancy and mental exaltation, but we 
do claim that each of these men would have done 
more and better work with a similar brain and a 
stronger body. 

Now the mania for muscle, as we understand it, 
and our author evinces that he means the same 
thing, is the tendency in our schools. colleges, and 
communities to practice gymnastics for the gen- 
eral development ot the physical cmstilution, not 
to become professed gymnasts, boxers, and pugil- 
ists. Verily has the world been long enovgh 
cursed by the mania for menrality at the expense 
of bodily health. Our studenis and aspiring 
young men have been taught to regard labor, and 
a strong, stalwart muscle, and a rosy cheek as a 
disgrace, therefore they have sought slimness, 
paleness, and a mental and spiritual appearance. 
Great red hands have been laughed at; broad; 
brawny shoulders have been ridiculed ; large feet 
have been a laughing-stock, while the converse, 
viz., slender form, attenuated hands, pale face, 
and small feet, as the result of mental training 
and physicalzinactivity, has become the curse of 
our land, and it is high time something was said 
and done to bring back the race to a normal con- 
dition. 

After having thus made a raid upon muscular 
development, our author comes back to a pretty 
sensible statement; still, he is too gentle with his 
exercise, too much inclined to be dainty in his 
style of physical exertion to have it amount to 
much. ~ . 

We have no particular desire that men should 
have muscles like Hercules, but what we ask is, a 
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full, harmonious, manly, physical development ; 
we want broad. shoulders, and large chests, and 
full abdomens, and a rounded, arm, and a stout 
leg; for without these, a vigorous stomach, and 
energetic circulation to vivify the brain,can not 
be expected. Give a man dyspepsia and set him 
to preaching, and if his theology is not morbid, 
and his people do not become bigoted, and rigid, 
and unhappy in their religion, it will be because 
their native health of constitution and of mind is 
superior to the teaching they receive. Give teach- 
ers better bodies, and schools will be sought by 
pupils; not dreaded, because the teachers will be 
more patient, more affectionate, and better quali- 
fied to teach ; and last, but not least, let exercise 
become general with the men, and it will soon be 
fashionable with the women; and when this shall 
be the case, and we hail every effort to establish 
female gymnasiums for schools and for the com- 
munity as a harbinger of good to the generations 
to come—when we shall have these established 
and used, we shall have healthy mothers and 
fewer short graves in our cemeteries. 





TOM, THE BLIND PIANIST. 





Mr. Horace Waters, of New York, has pub- 
lished several pieces of music adapted to piano or 
melodeon, composed by the musical prodigy, Tom, 
the blind negro boy, ten years old A portrait of 
the boy accompanies the music. He is regarded as 
the musical wonder of the world. The Baltimore 
Patriot, having heard the boy, describes him as 
follows : 

‘‘ We have just returned from seeing and hear- 
ing, at Mr. Stoddard’s Piano Rooms, on Calvert 
Street, a bliod negro slave boy, only ten years 
old, pliying upon*the piano, with all the power 
and delicacy of a Thalberg. He is the eighteenth 
child of two plantation hands, upon the estate of 
Mr. Oliver, of Muskogee County, in Georgia, and 
was born blind. About four years ago his musical 
powers were accidentally found out, and only 
within the last three months has he been perform 
ing before the public. His blindness is his only 
defect. Good-natured and affectionate, he delights 
to sit at the piano, and imitate and improvise. 
Never have we witnessed such powers of imitating 


and improvising. They are instantaneously called- 


into ac'ivity, and without any seeming labor. 
The only sign yo. witness of effort, is a slight 
muscular movement of the face and eyes, in giving 
birth to his musical ideas. 

*‘ One of our best pianists sat down and played 
a most difficult piece, involving the most compli- 
cated fingering and harmony. Little Tom took 
his place, and repeated every note of it, sur le 
champ, aud in the very same vigorous style He 
then improvised a march, with wonderful taste, 
phrasing as he went along with al} the skill of an 
old composer. His imitations of the drum and fife, 


_ of the hand-organ, and other instruments, are to 


the very life. His voice, too, is of great compass 
and sweetness Mr. Stoddard took a piece for 
two hands, which Tom had never heard, and while 
he played the first part, fom carried on the second, 
without a moment’s hesitation, and then changing 
places with Mr. 8., he played the first without 
missing a note 

‘We are glad to announce that this musical 
prodigy is to exhibit his musical powers in our 
city. See advertisement. He has been seen and 
heard by almost everybody in New Orleans, 
Mobile, and Charleston, and the universal opinion 
is, that he is one of the marvels of the age. We 
certainly join in this general judgment.” 
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MORAL PHILOSOPHY; 
OR, 
THE DUTIES OF MAN 
CONSIDERED IN HIS INDIVIDUAL, SOCIAL, AND DOMESTIC CAPACITIES. 
BY GEORGE COMBE. 


[rrom THE LATEST REVISED EDINBURGH EDITION. | 





[CONTINUED FROM LAST NUMBER. ] 

THE adaptation of the intellectual faculties to society is equally con- 
spicuous. The faculty of Language implies the presence of intelligent 
beings, with whom we may communicate by speech. 'The faculties 
of Causality and Comparison, which are the fountains of reasoning, 
imply our associating with other intellectual beiogs, with whose per- 
ceptions and experience we may compare our own. Without com- 
bination, what advance could be made in science, arts, or manufac- 


As food is related to hunger, and light to the sense of vision, 
The presence of 


tures? 
so is society adapted to the social faculties of man. 
human beings is indispensable to the gratification and excitement of 
our mental powers in general. What a void and craving is experienced 
by those who are cut off from communication with their fellows! 
Persons who are placed in remote and solitary stations on the confines 
of civilization, become dull in intellect, shy, unsocial, and unhappy. 
The most atrocious criminals, when placed in solitary confinement 
without work, lose their ferocity, are subdued, and speedily: sink in 
health and vigor. The stimulus yielded to their faculties by the pres- 
ence of their fellow-men, is wanting. 

The balmy influence of society on the human mind may be discov- 
ered in the vivacious and generally happy aspect of those who live in 
the bosom of a family, or mingle freely with the world, contrasted with 
the cold, starched, and stagnant manners and expression of those who 


“retire from social sympathies and life. 


A man whose muscular, digestive, respiratory, and circulating 
systems greatly predominate in energy over the brain and nervous 
system, stands less in need of society to gratify his mental faculties than 
an individual oppositely constituted: he delights in active muscular 
exercise, and is never so happy as with the elastic turf beneath his feet 
and the blue vault of heaven over his head. But where the brain and 
nervous system are more energetic, there arise mental wants which 
can be gratified only in society, and residence in a City is felt indis- 
pensable to enjoyment; the mind flags and becomes feeble when not 
stimulated by collision and converse with kindred spirits. Hence, the 
social state appears to be as natural to man as it is to the bee, the 
raven, or the sheep. This question being set at rest, the duties 
implied in the constitution of society are next to be considered. 

The first duty imposed on man in relation to society is industry—a 
duty the origin and sanction of which are easily discoverable. Man is 
sent into the world naked, unprotected, and unprovided for. He does 
not, like the lower animals, find his skin clothed with a sufficient 
covering of hair, feathers, or scales, but must provide garments for 
himself; he can not perch ona bough or burrow in a hole, but must 
rear a dwelling to protect himself from the weather ; he does not, like 
the ox, find his nourishment under his feet, but must hunt or cultivate 
the ground. To capacitate him for the performance of these duties 
he has received a body fitted for labor, and a mind calculated to animate 
and direct his exertions; while the external world has been created 
with the wisest adaptation to his constitution. : 

Many of us have been taught, by our religious instructors, that 
labor is a curse imposed by God on manasa punishment for sin. I 
remarked in the first Lecture, that philosophy can not tell whether sin 
was or was not the cause which induced the Almighty to constitute 
man such as we now see him, an organized being, composed of bones, 
muscles, blood-vessels, nerves, respiratory and digestive organs, and 
a brain calculated to manifest a rational mind—and to confer on 
external nature its present qualities, adapted to give scope and exer- 
cise to these powers—but that, constituted as we actually are, labor, 
which, in its proper sense, means ezertion, either bodily or mental, for 
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useful purposes, is not only no calamity, but the grand fountain of our 
enjoyment.* Unless we exercise our limbs, what pleasure can they 
afford to us? If we do not exercise them, they become diseased, and 
we are punished with positive pain; hence the duty of bodily exertion is 
a law of God written in our frames, as strikingly as if it were embla- 
zoned onthe sky. Constituted as we are, it is not labor, but inactivity, 
which is an evil—that is. which is visited by God with suffering and 
disease. The misery of idleness bas been a favorite theme of moralists 
in every age, and its baneful influence on the bodily health has equally 
attracted the notice of the physician and of general observers. Hap- 
piness, in truth, is nothing but the gratification of active faculties, and 
hence the more active our faculties ave, within the limits of health, the 
greater 1s our enjoyment. 
“ Life’s cares are comforts ; such by Heaven designed ; 

He that bas none must make them, or be wretched. 

Cares are employments, and without employ 

The soul is on a rack, the rack of rest, 

To souls most adverse—action all their joy.” 

The prevalent notion that labor is an evil must have arisen from 
ignorance of the constitution of man, and from, contemplating the 
effects of labor carried to excess. 

Bodily and mental activity, therefore, being the law of our nature 
and the fountain of our enjoyment, I observe, first, that they may be 
directed to useful or to useless purposes ; and that they may be carried 
to excess. Exertion for the attainment of useful objects is generally 
termed labor, and because of its utility, men have, with strange per- 
versity, looked upon it as degrading! Exertion for mere capricious 
self-gratification, and directed to no useful end, has, on the other hand, 
been dignified with the name of pleasure; and is esteemed honorable. 
These notions appear to be injurious errors, which obtain no counte- 
nance from the natural laws. Indeed, the proposition ought to be 
reversed. Pleasure increases in proportion to the number of faculties 
employed, and it becomes purer and more lasting the higher the fac- 
ulties are which are engaged in the enterprise. ‘The pursuit of a great 
and beneficial object, such as providing for a family, or discharging an 
important duty to society, calls into energetic action not only a greater 
variety of faculties, but also faculties of a higher order, namely, the 
moral sentiments and intellect, than those frivolous occupations, mis- 
called pleasures, which are directed to self-indulgence and the gratifi- 
cation of vanity alone. 

The reason why labor has so generally been regarded as an evil, is 
its very unequal distribution among individuals—many contriving to 
exempt themselves from all participation in it (though not to the 
increase of their own happiness), while others have been oppressed 
with an excessive share. Both extremesare improper; and the hope 
may reasonably be indulged, that when society shall become so far 
enlightened as to esteem that honorable which God has rendered at 
ouce profitable and pleasant—and when labor shall be properly dis- 
tributed, and confined within the bounds of moderation—it will assume 
its true aspect, and be hailed by all as a rational source of enjoyment. 

Regarding bodily and mental activity, therefore, as institutions of the 
Creator, I observe, in the next place, that, as man has been destined 
for society, a division of occupations is indispensable to his welfare. 
If every one were to insist on cultivating the ground, there would be 
no manufacturers, carpenters, or builders. If all were to prefer the 
exercise of the constructive arts, we should have no agriculturists and 
no food. The Creator has arranged the spontaneous division of labor 
among men by the simplest yet most effectual means. He has 
bestowed the mental faculties in different degrees of relative strength 
on different individuals, and thereby given them at once the desire and 
the aptitude for different occupations. Phrenology renders clear the 
origin of differences of employment. The metaphysicians treat only 
of general powers of the mind. They enumerate among the active 
principles ambition, the love of power, the love of kindred, and so 





* A prisoner in the jail of Ayr, on being permitted to labor, observed that “ he never 
knew before what a pleasant thing work was.”—Fi/th Rep. of the Inspector of Prisong. 
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forth, while their catalogue of intellectual faculties embraces only Per- 
ception, Conception, Abstraction, Attention, Memory, Judgment, and 
Imagination. Many of them deny that individuals differ in the degrees 
in which they possess these powers; and ascribe all actual differences 
to education, association, habit, and a variety of accidental circumstances. 

With their philosophy for our guide, we are called on to explain by 
what process of arrangement or chapter of accidents the general 
powers of Perception, Memory, Judgment, and Imagination fit one 
man to be a carpenter, another to be a sailor, a third a merchant, a 
fourth an author, a fifth a painter, a sixth an engineer, and how they 
communicate to each a special predilection for his trade. How comes 
it to pass, according to their views, that some who utterly fail in one 
pursuit, succeed to admiration in another? and whence is it that there 
was no jostling in the community at first, and that very little harsh 
friction occurs now, in arranging the duties to be performed by each 
individual member? We next require a solution of the problem—by 
what cause one man’s ambition takes the direction of war, another’s 
that of agriculture, and a third’s that of painting or making speeches, if 
all their native aptitudes and tendencies are the same, both in kind and 
degree—how one man delights to spend his life in accumulating wealth, 
and another knows no pleasure equal to that of dissipating and squan- 
dering it? 

Ido not detain you with the ingenious theories that have been pro- 
pounded by the metaphysicians, as solutions of these questions, but 
come at once to the explanation afforded by the new philosophy. 
Phrenology shows that man has received a variety of primitive facul- 
ties, each having a specific sphere of action, and standing in specific 
relations to certain external objects, that be takes an interest in these 
objects in consequence of their aptitude to gratify his faculties; and 
that the same is the case also in regard to the lower animals. If a 
hare and a cat, for instance, were lying in the same field, and a mouse 
were to stray between them, the hare would see it pass without inter- 
est—while the cat’s blood would be on fire, every hair would bristle, 
and it would seize and gevour it. The cat possesses a carnivorous 
instinct, of which the mouse is the external object, and hence the 
source of its interest. The hare wants that instinct, and hence its 
indifference. 

Every sane individual of the human race enjoys the same number 
of faculties, but each power is manifested by means of a particular por- 
tion of the brain, and acts with a degree of energy (other things being 
equal) corresponding to the size of that part. These parts, or organs, 
are combined in different relative proportions in different individuals, 
and give rise to differences of talents and dispositions, Hence the 
individual in whom Combativeness and Destructiveness are the largest 
organs, desires to be a soldier; he in whom Veneration, Hope, and 
Wonder are the largest, desires to be a minister of religion ; he in 
whom Constructiveness, Weight, and Form are largest, desires to be 
a mechanician; and he in whom Constructiveness, Form, Coloring, 
Imitation, and Ideality predominate, is inspired with the love of 
painting. . 

The Creator, by bestowing on all the race the same number of fac- 
ulties, and endowing them with the same functions, has fitted us for 
constituting one common family. In consequence of our common 
nature, we understand each other’s instincts, desires, talents, and pur- 
suits, and are prepared to act in concert; while by the superiority in 
particular powers conferred on particular individuals, variety of char- 
acter and talent, and the division of labor are effectually provided for. 

The division of labor, therefore, is not an expedient devised by man’s 
sagacity, but a direct result of his constitution ; exactly as happens in 
the case of some of the inferior animals, which live in society avd 
divide their duties without possessing the attribute of reason. The 
differences in relative size in the cerebral organs of different individuals 
afford another proof that man has been created expressly to live and 
act as a social being. 

When we compare the corporeal frames of men, we find that they 
also differ in stature, strength, and temperament; some are large, 
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strong, active, and energetic; while others are small, feeble, or slug- 
gish. In a world in which the means of subsistence can be gained only 
by vigorous exertion, these differences alone would give rise to inferi- 
ority and superiority among individuals. But when we examine the 
brain, on which the mental qualities depend, and perceive that differ- 
ences in regard to the size of the mental organs are equally extensive 
and striking, the fact of differences in social condition being an institu- 
tion of nature is determined. In one man the brain is large, the tem- 
perament is active, and the three regions of the animal, moral, and 
intellectual organs are all favorably developed ; such a person is one of 
nature’s nobility. He is endowed with native energy by his temper- 
ament and mental power by his brain; and he needs besides only 
knowledge, with a fair field of action, to attain the highest prize’ 
which are offered by a bountiful Creator to human virtue, industry, 
and talent. Another individual has inherited from birth the lymphatic 
temperament, and is constitutionally inert, or he has received a small 
brain, which is incapable of vigorous manifestations. In a scene 
where valuable objects can be attained only by capacity and energy, 
such a person must, of necessity, give place to him who has been 
favored with higher endowments. A third individual, perhaps, has 
received several organs developed in a superior degree, which fit him 
to acquire distinction in a particular department of life; but he is 
deficient in other organs, and is in consequence unfit to advance suc- 
cessfully in other walks. Such a man may, if he choose his vocation 
wisely in relation to his special endowments, assume a high station ; 
if unwisely, he may stand low in the scale of social consideration. 
These differences give rise to differences in social condition, altogether 
irrespective of human arrangements. 

Gradations of social condition being thus institutions of God, those 
men are wild enthusiastic dreamers, and not philosophers, who con-' 
template their abolition. This ‘proposition, however, does not imply 
approval of artificial distinctions of rank, independent of natural endow~ 
ments. These are the inventions of ignorant and selfish men; they 
are paltry devices to secure, by means of parchments, the advantages 
of high qualities, without the necessary possession of them. As civil- 
ization and knowledge advance, these will be renounced as ridiculous, 
like the ponderous wigs, cocked hats, laced coats, and swords of by gone 
centuries. It is unfortunate for society when a fool or rogue is the 
possessor of high rank and title ; for these attract the respect of many 
to his foolish or vicious deeds, and to his erroneous opinions. 

Nature has instituted still another cause of social differences. Man 
has received faculties, or capacities, adapted to external nature, but he 
has not been inspired with information concerning the qualities and 
adaptations of objects, or with intuitive knowledge of the best manner 
of applying his own powers. He has been left to find out these by 
observation and reflection. If we select twenty men whose brains, 
temperament, and bodily constitution are alike, but of whom ten have 
sedulously applied their faculties to the study of nature and her capa- 
bilities, while the other ten have sought only pleasure in trivial pur- 
suits, it is obvious that in all social attainments the former will speedily 
surpass the latter. If both classes wished to build a house, you would 
find the observing and reflecting men in possession of the lever, the 
pulley, the hammer, the axe, and the saw; while the hunters and the 
fishers would be pushing loads with their hands, or lifting them with 
their arms, and shaping timber with sharp-edged stones. In civilized 
society the same results appear. An individual who has learned how 
to use his natural powers to the best advantage—in other words, who 
has acquired knowledge and skill—is decidedly superior to him, who, 
although born with equal native talents, has never been taught the best 
method of applying them. 

When we view nature’s scheme of social gradation, we recognize in 
it an institution beneficial to all. The man who stands at the bottom 
of the scale, does so because he is actually lowest either in natural en- 
dowments or in acquired skill; but even in that lowest rank he enjoys 
advantages superior to those he could have commanded by his talents, 
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PHRENOCLOGY AND RELIGION. 


Tue Christian Intelligencer, the organ of the 
Dutch Reformed Church in this city, says : 

‘Tt is a curious circumstance, that the editor 
of the Churchman (Mr. John Hecker), the repre- 
sentative of fossil medieval ecclesiasticism, and 
the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, the most latitu- 
dinarian of Congregationated preachers, are both 
avowed and hearty believers in Phrenology, 
which has longsince been exploded. Philosophy, 
or what passes for such, sometimes, like misery, 
makes strange bedfellows.” 

In respect to the above most kindly and chari- 
table comments, toward the Intelligencer’s 
Christian brethren, we have a word tosay. Mr 

ecker we have known long and well, and be- 
lieve him not only honest in his denominational 
convictions, but that he is one of the most devout, 
sincere, and spiritual Christians within the circle 
of our acquaintance, and ten thousand poor fami- 
lies in New York would heartily indorse his 
abundant charity. Could any of those notorious- 
ly truthful statements be made of the author of 
the fling in the Intelligencer ? 

Mr. Hecker, for a quarter of a century, has 
made Phrenology a thorough and careful study, 
and he knows it istrue, and he has neither the 
bigotry nor narrow exclusiveness of disposition to 
prevent a hearty and manly avowal of his convic- 
tions. Pahrenology being a truth, philosophically 
and practically, there is nothing in it which 
should prevent an honest High Church Episcopa- 
lian Christian like Mr. H. from avowing himself 
its believer and supporter. Would that that 
Church and others had more such men as John 
Hecker. 

Mr. Beecher has been a careful student of 
Phrenology over twenty-five years, and cordially 
accepts it as the true philosophy of the mind, and 
like Hecker, the honest Churchman, believes that 
a correct philosophy of mind ought not to antag- 
onize with true religion. It does not disturb his 
faith nor vitiate his practice. Our amiable friend 
of the Christian Intelligencer might as well say 
that belief in mathematics or homeopathic treat- 
ment of disease ‘‘ made strange bedfellows,” if a 
Catholic, a Jew, and a Methodist happened to ac- 
cept them as true, 

Can not a High Churchman and a liberal Con- 
gregationalist believe in a common philosophy of 
the mind? Because they do not in all religious 
opinions harmonize, must they* therefore be at 
cross purposes in respect to everything else? 
We more than suspect that the Intellgencer, in 
its effort to make a fling at Phrenology and at 
two religious denominations, intended to say that 
Phrenology being an error had led those two pro- 
fessors of diverse faith into the gross errors in re- 
ligion with which it brands them. And this idea 
is sustained by a cotemporary, who heads the 
illiberal quotation by the remark that ‘the 
Christian Intelligencer has discovered that 
phrenological study leads to theologic error.” 

It certainly seems singular that Phrenclogy 
should work so very differently in two robust 
healthy men, as to lead one to the most strict form 
of Episcopalianism, and the other to the most lat- 
itudinous Congregationalism. The truth is, both 
of these men have good sense enough to under- 
stand Phrenology, and have had a first-rate 











chance to learn what it is theoretically and prac- 
tically, and they have also the manliness and 
candor to avow and sustain it. They have also, 
we suppose, honest religious convictions, which 
they maintain heartily. Had either of them lived 
in the days of Galileo, they would have examined 
the Copernican System of Astronomy, and not have 
persecuted him through such a blind bigotry as 
pervaded the Roman hierarchy of that day. But 
we have no doubt the author of the article in the 
Intelligencer would stop and compare the multi- 
plication table with his creed before he would 
accept it as atruth. Oh, Christianity! how art 
thou defamed and scandalized by the mean and 
bitter bigotry of thy nominal advocates! 

We wish to say to the world distinctly and 
broadly, that Phrenology not only recognizes but 
teaches the great cardinal principles of religion. 
It proves beyond a doubt the existence of a Su- 
preme being and the duty and privilege of wor- 
ship; it proves the innateness of conscientious- 


ness as the foundation of justice; it proves that. 


there is a spiritual state, and recognizes the fac- 
ulties of Faith and Hope which point to immor- 
tality; it teaches the duty of universal benevo- 
lence, and locates the organ by which this duty is 
made possible—but it does not teach sectarianism, 
though it explains the reason why separate, and 
and in some respects conflicting, sects exist, by 
showing the difference in the natural character- 
istics of those through whose influence the differ- 
ent sects were originated andare still maintained. 

The mental systems of Locke, or Stewart, or 
Brown, which recognize the logical faculty, 
might as well be assailed because honest Chris- 
tian men can not think alike on religious subjects 
and thereby get divided into sects, as to assail 
Phrenology because it does not make all men feel 
alike in respect to religious emotions: and ideas. 
Finally, we do not feel disposed to blame people 
for not appreciating the truths and teachings of 
Phrenology, if they are by mental constitution 
incapable of so doing; but we do blame those who 
have the talent to discern its truths, but who will 
not study its philosophy and yet blindly condemn 
it. 





JOHN WENTWORTH. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Tis gentleman has a remarkably strong con- 
stitution. His vital and muscular systems are 
well developed, giving uncommon stamina and 
strength, and furnishing also to his brain, which 
is very large, all the nourishment and support 
which it requires. His forehead is very massive, 
being broad, high, and long from the ears for- 
ward, indicating breadth, scope, and strength of 
thought, ability to understand the causes, conse- 
quences, and reasons of things, and a tendency to 
take comprehensive views of great questions. 

Such an intellect gives to the business-man 
power to foresee the effects of certain influences 
upon business, thereby enabling him to judge 
about the rise of property, the growth of towns, 
what to buy and when, and to anticipate the 
market. 

His perceptive organs are also large, though 
the upper part of the forehead seems greater than 
the lower. He has excellent calculating power, 
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and would succeed well as a mathematician. He 
has a good judgment of the qualities of property, 
the uses and value of things, and is quite ready 
in reproducing the facts and knowledge which he 
has obtained by reading and experience; still, he 
is more sound than showy in intellect, more strong 
and comprehensive than active and ready. 

He has a fair talent for conversation, but re- 
quires a good deal of excitement to make him 
easy and fluent in speech, but when once aroused 
he uses words with effect. He has a remarkable 
talent for understanding the motives and dis- 
positions of people at the first sight; he has what 
we call Human Nature largely indicated. 

His Mirthfulness is large, hence he relishes wit 
and humor, and is quick at a joke. His head 
is high at Benevolence, indicating kindness, 
sympathy, and a disposition to do good. His 
head is broad through the region of the ears, in- 
dicating courage, executive force, earnestness and 
positiveness of character. 

His Firmness is large, which renders him set, 
decided, and positive in his feelings, and, with his 
courage, makes him resolute and determined, 
qualifying him to control other minds and to be 
a leader among men. He is very independent in 
his feelings, more proud than vain; not par- 
ticularly anxious to make a fine appearance ; feels 
that it is not the clothes which make the man. 

He is warm in his social attachments, capable 
of ardent lové and of strong hatred. Those who 
oppose him manfully, he respects; those who 
seek to undermine him by treachery, he despises 
and hates; those who need his help and assist- 
ance, his advice, and counsel, and who confide in 
him, he delights to help and benefit. He has 
more Benevolence than Veneration, is more kind 
than; devout, more honest than pious. He ex- 
pects success, and is willing to undertake any- 
thing that ought to be done. He takes counsel of 
his own strength and necessities, not of fears or 
difficulties, and where three men out of four 
would be discouraged, he is strong, hopeful, and 
persevering. 

He is a very warm friend, never forgets a kind- 
ness, and never turns his back upon a faithful 
man, however humble, nor ignores a friend be- 
cause he becomes poor. He has friends in all 
classes and conditions of society, and is well 
qualified to be popular with poor people. He is 
very self-reliant, democractic in his notions, 
straightforward, honest, and earnest in his pur- 
poses, and is willing to take the responsibility of 
his own conduct. 

He is known for his clearness and force of 
mind, for his power to express and enforce his 
thoughts, for sympathy, kindness, independence, 
pride, self-reliance, for energy, earnestness, and 
social attachments. If he had a little more 
pliability, policy, and smoothness, he would be 
more acceptable to the general mind. 


BIOGRAPHY, 


The accompanying portrait is an excellent like- 
ness of the subject, a gentleman well known in 
the history of American politics. John Wentworth 
was born in the town of Sandwich, New Hamp- 
shire, March 5th, 1815. His early life was passed 
in the rude labors of his native mountain district, 
a sort of discipline which well fitted him for the 
rude conflicts and trials of life. He evinced an 
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PORTRAIT OR: JOHN WENT W ORT A, 


early inclination for agricultural life, but his 
father was anxious to afford him a good education, 
and we find him, at different periods, at Gilman- 
ton Academy, at Wolfboro’ Academy, and at New 
Hampshire Academy. In the winter of 1831, 732, 
when but sixteen years of age, he tanght este 
at New Hampshire, several of his pupils being 
legal voters. In the summer of 1832 he was a 
student at the famous academy of South Berwick, 
Maine, and during this, the height of the National 
Bank question, he contributed anti-bank articles 
to the Democratic papers, which were extensively 
read, copied, and approved by the supporters of 
that policy. On the 3d of October, 1836, just after 
graduating at Dartmouth College, he turned his 
face West to ‘‘ seek his fortune,” his capital amount- 
ing at that time to just one hundred dollars. 
During this Western tour, he saw and traveled in 
a railroad car and steamboat for the first time in 
his life. After ‘‘ prospecting” some little time, he 
found himself in Detroit. Thence he went to 
Chicago, commenced the study of law, and soon 
became (in 1836) the editor and proprietor of the 
Chicago Democrat. In an old number of the 
Democratic Review we find the following men- 
tion of this enterprise: ‘‘ In less than three years 
the entire establishment, costing $2,800, was his, 
without a copper’s aid from any quarter. He had 
earned it by continuous daily and nightly toil, by 
denying himself everything that the most pressing 
necessity did not demand, and by abstaining from 
all intercourse with his felluw-citizens, save what 
occurred at his own office upon the business of the 
office. While he struggled hard to redeem his 
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MAYOR OF CHICAGO. 
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press, the history of the times shows that he met 


every question with boldness. We mention these 
things as showing the responsibilities that devolved 
upon a young man fresh from the walls of college, 
trausferred to a land of strangers over a thousand 
miles from home, and the manner in which he met 
them. Just of age, without means, without ex- 
perience, and without friends, and at an unexam- 
pled crisis in both the monetary and political affairs 
of the nation, he was placed upon a theater de- 
manding the greatest degree of moral courage, 
independence, labor, care, and caution. He had 
his profession to acquire, his press to pay for, and 
his party to protect.” Wheeler, in his history, 
says: ‘‘Harly in the spring of 1841 Mr. Went- 
worth left the State to attend the law lectures at 
Cambridge, in the State of Massachusetts, and 
with the intention of remaining a year; but hav- 
ing beea apprised that he would, in all probability, 
receive the first nomination for Congress under 
the new apportionment, he returned late in the 
fall, and was soon after admitted to the bar. Up 
to that time he declined every office. With the 
exception of the honorary appointment of aid-de- 
camp to Goy. Carlin, in 18388, he had neither 
sought nor accepted any office or position other 
than that which he now holds. Owing to the 
failure of the Legislature to district the State, the 
election, which should have taken place in 1842, 
did not take place till 1043, when Mr. Wentworth 
was nominated over the heads of many older men 
and citizens, by a majority of more than five to 
one, and was elected at the age of twenty-eight, 
by upward of fifteen hundred majority, a member 


of the House of Representatives of the twenty- 
eighth Congress. In 1844 he was re-nominated 
unanimously, and re-elected by more than three 
thousand majority. In 1846 he was again unan- 
imously re-nominated, and re-elected by over six 
thousand majority. In 1848, being re-nominated, 
he was elected in the face of a strong influence 
brought to bear against him, by a majority of 
three thousand five hundred and fifty-five votes. 
Mr. Polk’s majority in the same district was three 
thousand and eight votes. Mr. Wentworth’s ma- 
jority was greater than that of any other person 
in the State whose election was contested. On the 
13th of November, 1844, Col. Wentworth was mar- 
ried to Maria Loomis, daughter of Riley Loomis, a 
wealthy citizen’ of Troy, New York. On first en- 
tering Congress he was the youngest member of 
the House of Representatives. He had never be- 
fore seen a legislative body in session. Prior to 
his election, there had not only never been a mem- 
ber of Congress residing upon the Lake, but there 
had not been one north of the center of the State. 
Until the admission of Wisconsin into the Union, 
he continued to be the only member from any 
State who resided upon the shores of Lake Michi- 
gan. His district embraces the counties of Boone, 
Bureau, Cook, ‘Champagne, De Kalb, Du Page, 
Grundy, Iroquois, Kane, Kendall, Lake, La Salle, 
Livingston, McHenry, McLean, Vermilion, and 
Will, being seventeen in all, and extending from 
the Wisconsin State line on the north, to a dis- 
tance of one hundred miles below the line of the 
termination of the Illinois and Michigan Canal 
on the south, and from the Indiana State line on 
the east, to counties touching Rock River on the 
west. It is two hundred and fifty miles long, and 
one hundred miles wide, being the most wealthy 
and populous portion of the State of Illinois.” 
Mr. Wentworth peremptorily declined a re-nom- 
ination to Congress, in 1849, and Hon. R. S. 
Molony, a particular friend of his, and room-mate 
at Dartmouth College, was elected to succeed him. 
Col. Wentworth retired from Congress, March 4, 
1851. In 1852 he was again clected to Congress, 
from a new district formed under the census of 
1850, comprising the counties of Cook, Du Page, 
Kane, Lee, Whiteside, and Rock Island. His term 
expired in 1855, so that he served in all ten years 
in Congress. Declining a re-election, he devoted 
himself to the improvement of a large tract of 
land which he had purchased near Chicago. Of 
his congressional career, a cotemporary publica- 
tion remarked: ‘Col. Wentworth’s political career 
has been marked by untiring industry and per- 
severance; by independence of thought, expres- 
sion, and action; by a thorough knowledge of 
human nature; by a manly courage equal to any 
crisis; by a self-possession that enabled him to 
avail himself of any chance of success, when on 
the very threshold of defeat ; and by a steady de- 
votion to what he believes the wishes and interests 
of those whose representative he is. But, though 
uncompromising in his opinions, he has ever yielded 
his individual preferences to the regular conven- 
tions of his party; and no one has invariably 
worked harder-in support of all the nominees of 
the democracy. Few men of his age, under so 
many adverse circumstances, have attained to 
equal success ; and still fewer are less indebted 
to accidental circumstances. So many obstacles 
have already been overcome by him, he is never 
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daunted by the hopelessness of any enterprise that 
it may seem desirable to undertake.” In 1857, 
however, Col. Wentworth abandoned the old-line 
democracy, with which he had acted for so many 
years, and was taken up by the newly-formed 
Republican party. In the spring of that year he 
was the Republican candidate for Mayor of Chicago. 
In his speech accepting the nomination, he an- 
nounced “ that if elected at all, he wished it un- 
derstood that he was elected to enforce all the laws 
of the city. He was opposed to all dead-letter 
laws; he believed that they should be repealed or 
enforced; he declared that he had no pledges to 
make to individuals, other than those which he 
considered his public ones; and that any person 
who voted for him with the mere expectation of 
getting office, ought to be, and he hoped would be, 
disappointed. He thought there were others better 
entitled to the office than he, and also could re- 
ceive it with less personal sacrifice. But if elected 
he would do his duty.” He was elected by over 
eleven hundred majority. Col. Wentworth is aman 
of striking personal appearance, measuring about 
six feet and a half in height, a circumstance to 
which he owes the familiar sobriquet of ‘* Long 
John.’ His weight, abovt 230 pounds, corresponds 
to his height. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


Tus gentleman has a large brain, measuring 
twenty-three inches in circumference. He has a 
fine, and yet a very strong temperament, is active, 
enduring, earnest, and very efficient. He is nat- 
urally tough and hardy, and would labor bard 
and long without breaking down. 

His head is broad at the base, especially at 
Combativeness and Destructiveness, giving cour- 
age, energy, executiveness, and force of charac- 
ter. He is full through the temples, in the re- 
gion of Constructiveness and Ideality, showing 
mechanical talent and artistic taste, which, joined 
to ingenuity, give originality, creative talent, and 
ability to develop resources. This, however, is 
greatly aided by his large reflective intellect, 
which devises ways and means, and searches out 
new channels and paths of effort. He hasa large 
development of the perceptive organs, indicating 
quickness of mind, clearness of judgment, power 
to pick up facts and details, and to gather in- 
formation and use it to advantage. 

He has a good memory of what he sees, does, 
and experiences. He has power of criticism, a 
tendency to investigate, discriminate, and crit- 
icise. He has a strong tendency to gain knowl- 
edge, to try experiments, to make investigations ; 
is fond of traveling, and anxious to see the world, 
and likes to mingle with people. He is an excel- 
lent judge of character, seldom mistakes his man, 
understands how to approach men in order to 
exert a favorable influence upon them, and its 
rarely if ever deceived in his first estimates of 
strangers. 

He has a fall share of Language; he talks with 
clearness and force; has excellent descriptive 
power, partly because he has so clear and distinct 
an impression of the qualities and conditions of 
things; and has such nice discrimination of the 
difference between one thing and another. 
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He is fond of acquiring property; has a quick 
and clear sense of profit and value, loss and gain, 
and is fertile in experience to produce wealth. 
He would improve lands, machinery, stock, fruit, 
anything, by using the natural forces inherent in 
the thing to be improved, and adding such prac- 
tical influences as would be favorable to the 
result desired. He never keeps still; is always 
making headway ; is one of the most industrious 
men in the world, and is always making new 
tracks; and though others may aid him in his 
success, still he is generally the father of the 
thought or the expedient by which the success is 
to be achieved. In other words, he can make 
money without occupying other people’s territory ; 
and if he were thrown out of occupation, and 
obliged to do something which he never had be- 
fore done, it would hardly be a week before he 
would have some new avenue open—some hitherto 
unoccupied field of effort adopted, and in train for 
successful occupancy. He is a man that trusts to 
himself, forms his own plans, juages of the pro- 
priety of the course he proposes, feels little occa- 
gion to ask advice, and pursues with energy that 
which he deems feasible, and turns neither to the 
right nor the left, 

He is remarkably firm; is respectful toward 
those who are his seniors; is naturally polite; 
disposed to be kind and obliging; is curious to 
investigate new things; is hopeful of success, and 
trusts to his own efforts and plans to achieve that 
success. He is quite remarkable for his strength 
of social affection ; he almost worships woman ; is 
very loving, and can make himself at home any- 


where in the society of ladies, among children, in 
the fraternal gathering, or among strangers. 

He has moderate Continuity, hence he is versa- 
tile in feeling as well as versatile in talent. He 
likes to change from one thing to another; can 
havea dozen different strings to pull, and see that 
each has its turn. 

With so large a brain, so compact an organiza- 
tion, so much of health, vivacity, and vigor—so 
much self-reliance and practical judgment, he is 


‘capable of doing and being more than the average 


of men; and if he were hedged in on all sides, he 
would manage to work a passage out, like a river 
that is headed in by mountains: it climbs over 
the lowest place, and cuts a channel for itself. 
Few men have more self-reliance; few have 
more force, with a clearer judgment of people and 
property; and when his friends see him cutting 
through new and untried fields of effort, expect he 
will succeed because ninety-nine times before he 
has won success from apparently unwilling cir- 


cumstances. 
BIOGRAPHY. 


The ancestors of Solomon W. Jewett emigrated 
from England, settled in Rawley, Mass., A.D. 
1638, which family has multiplied until its mem- 
bers are numbered among the citizens of every 
State. . : 

His grandfather, Thomas, was born at Jewett 
City, Conn., and emigrated with a family of ten to 
Bennington, Vermont, in 1769. 

His-father, Samuel, made himself a home in the 
forests at Weybridge, Vt., in 1786, and soon be- 
came a very successful agriculturist in many par- 
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ticulars. He was the pioneer in the cultivation 
of sheep, and soon was the owner of the largest 
flock in that State, a man of influence and wealth, 
and a member of the State Legislature for more 
than twenty years. 

The suhject, of this notice is of the eighth gen- 
eration from England, born at Weybridge in 1808. 
He was early attached to the sheep-culture—at 
nine years of age the rightful owner of a flock of 
ten, and from that period let out his flocks at an 
annual rent of one pound of wool each per head. 

At seventeen he graduated at a common dis- 
trict school, but failed to obtain a diploma in 
consequence of the master suddenly losing his 
temporal power. It appears that in the early 
part of the session, Solomon and two other boys 
had a buckle with the instructor, and drew him 
from his throne feet foremost, and left him in a 
bank of snow, which cooled his ardor and closed 
the term. From this event Solomon’s no‘oriety 
commenced in the town, soon having the honors of 
a teacher conferred upon him, which office he 
filled with credit the three following winters. 

Summers, being confined steadily at hard la- 
bor upon a farm, his natural propensity to travel 
began to show itself. This strong desire to see 
the ‘‘ wonders of the world” propelled him in the 
fall of 1825, between two days, to set out on foot 
to Albany; with tired limbs and blistered feet 
he mounted the deck of the first steamboat his 
eyes ever beheld, by which he reached the city of 
New York in vighteen hours. His absence from 
home continued eleven days, but the fear of a 
chastisement prevented his making known his 
travels and discoveries until some time after. One 
lesson he learned, wherein many a young man 
fails, that is, to travel within his means, having 
set out on the journey with $6 75 of his own 
money in his wallet, and returned with two shil- 
lings. At twenty-one, by the courts he was ap- 
pointed county surveyor for the county of Addi- 
son. At twenty-two he was married. At twenty- 
six, Mr. Jewett had managed to be the heaviest 
sheep-owner in his State, having a flock of nearly 
four thousand. 

Contrary to the wishes and political views of 
his father, he early took sides with the democrat- 
ic party, and an active part in the election of 
General Andrew Jackson in 1828. 

Following the year 1838, he was repeatedly 
elected a member of the lodal Legislature, and as 
often the defeated candidate for the State Senate. 
Tne party in his congressional district run him as 
the ‘ Kinsas-Nebraska” candidate for Congress in 
1854, By the same party he was elected a dele- 
gate to the National Democratic Conventions 
which were held at Baltimore in June, 1848 and 
*52, and participated in the nominations of Gen. 
Cass and Pierce as presidential candidates. 

Mr. Jewett devoted most of his time, in 1850, in 
the erecting of an obelisk monument at Weybridge 
to perpetuate the memory of the late Silas Wright, 
Governor of New York. It was projected ‘and 
carried out by himself alone. The design is 
chaste and very appropriate, and is called a 
‘*model monument,’ made from water-colored 
marble, standing thirty- -eight feet in height. 

Governor Williams was authorized by the Legis- 
lature of Vermont to appoint a commissioner to the 
“‘World’s Fair” at London in 1851. The com- 
mission was conferred upon Mr. Jewett, and ac- 
cepted by his royal highness Prince Albert, Pres- 
ident of the Royal Commission. 

Tae same year and the next following he was 
commissioned as bearer of dispatches from this 
government to our ministers at the court of St. 
James and to Paris, in France. 

Up to this period he had given his particular 
attention to the rearing and breeding of the Span- 
ish Paular Merino sheep. Since then. from small 
flocks, they have become the popular stock of our 


SS 


country. He gave a large share of his attention 
an‘ interest, and has been for many years an in- 
telligent and general contributor to the agricul- 
tural press of our country. In 1845. Mr. Jewett 
imported from England ten Sp»nish Merinos from 
the flock of Lord Western, of Essex, to whom they 
were presented by King George IiL in 1803. In 
1854 he also imported from Spain ten sheep 
through Mr Haddock, the American minister to 
Portugal. He has also displayed some skill as an 
artist ; many of the cuts ef cattle, horses, sheep, 
and farm-buildings that have appeared in our 
agricultural papers and show-bills were of his 
own design. 

The four years preceding 1855 were devoted to 
the importation and breeding of the French va- 
riety of Merinos, making three voyages to France 
for that purpose. For the twenty-two shipments 
of sheep and other fine stock, it cost him the sum 
of nearly sixty thousand dollars. It is quite 
probable that these importations were prosecuted 
at a heavier cost than by any other importer 
of fine stock into this country. Since then Mr. 
Jewett has made his home in the city of Racine, 
Wisconsin, very laudably devoting his means to 
the education of a large family of sons and daugh- 
ters at the Racine College and high echools. 
Within the last year he has made one trip to 
California, which State he is supplying with some 
of the best stock our country affords. We are 
much indebted to Mr. Jewett for his energetic 
attention to this part of the interests of the 
nation. 
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BY REV. THOMAS HURLBURT. 


Ep. PurenotocicaL Jcurnau:—We hear 
much twaddle concerning what are called the ef- 
fete and decayed races of our continent, and of 
their destiny. Pretty much the same thing hap- 
pened when races superior in civilization were 
contending for the dominion of Briton. But the 
Welsh and other Celtic tribes show no signs of 
decay after the first shock isover. It is true that 
some 350 years ago, the chivalry of Europe con- 
quered a large portion of America. But after 800 


years of servitude, these so-called effete races of 


North and South America are found competing 
with their conquerors, and within the last fifty 
years province after province has been reconquer- 
ed from the Spaniards, and it is the opinion of 
eminent men that if there was no more vigorous 


race on our continent than the descendants of 
Cortez and Pizarro, it would not be fifty years be- 
fore the dominion of the whole continent would 
revert again to its original owners. 

The truth can not be denied, that our Indians 
are decreasing; but some of the apparent de- 
crease in the eastern parts of the country is 
caused by emigration to the West. The shock of 
first contact with a race in a high state of civili- 
zation, when the savage and civilized races are 
mingled and intensified to the highest degree, 
causes a fearful decimation of the inferior race. 
At the same time, the so-called superior race does 
not fail to pay its portion of the penalty for vio- 
lated law. And were not the ranks of the latter 
recruited from the more vigorous stock behind, 
the issue might be doubtful, as we see in the case 
of the Spanish colonies, now fast reverting back 
to the dominion of the Indian. If we take a class 
among ourselves whose social habits are the same 
as our border Indians. will the result be much 
more favorable? Could we separate from the 
rest of the community the ignorant and the vile, 
both native born -and foreign, the decimation 
of their numbers would be found as fearful and 

rapid as that of our border Indians. We have 
about 500 Indians in this vicinity, and before 
their reclamation their decrease was very rapid. 
From 1829 to 1838, 47 adults died, mostly through 














drink. From 1883 to 1887, only three adults 
died. They had become reformed the latter four 
years. Last year in this tribe there were 80 births 
and 11 deaths —a clear gain of 19. At this rate 
they will double their numbers in 80 years. I was 
three years on a mission near tne northern ex- 
tremity of Lake Winnipeg, Hudson Bay Territory. 
In a population of about 300 there were 53 births 
and 21 deaths in three years, On our south- 
western borders, among the Cherokees, Choctaws, 
and others, there are 00,000 Indians safely over 
the crisis of their civilization, and are increasing 
rapid!y in numbers, and improving in intelligence 
and the social virtues. 

Under favorable circumstances, the Indian wo- 
men are as prolific as their white sisters. At 
Owen Sound, on Lake Huron, there lived an In- 
dian woman who had 21 children. At this place 
I see almost daily an old woman who has a grand- 
daughter, and this grand-daughter has several 
grandchildren, one of whom is about ten years of 
age Here are five generations, all living and in 
a row, and to be seen any day by any one that 
desires. Many good philanthropic souls among 
ourselves are busy with befitting sadness tuning 
their harps to sing a befitting requiem over a lost 
race. They may bang up their harps for the pres- 
ent, especially if the efforts for the reclamation 
of the Indians succeed, 2 

I started to say something of the different races 
of North America east of the Rocky Mountains. 
One great race occupies the north-east, or wooded 
portions of the continent, called Algonquins. They 
are known by many different local names, and are 
coextensive with the white birch, and a little be- 
yond to the south. From the bark of this tree 
they make their famous birch bark canoe. There 
is another great race inhabiting the plains from 
Texas to Mackenzie’s River on the north. While 
in the south-west I became acquainted with the 
Osages. Some time since, falling in with some 
Assineboins, on Lake Winnipeg on the north, I was 
surprised to find [ could understand them. There 
are in the country fragments of more ancient 
races, who have been conquered by invaders from 
the north. The Iroquois, or Six Nations, and 
Cherokees are of this class. These are branches 
of the same family. These are the original in- 
habitants of our country. They made the flint 
arrow heads, stone axes, and pottery found so 
abundantly everywherein cur country. Pottery, 
identical in every respect with that found all over 
the country, is still made by the Cherokee women. 
J have seen much of it still in use among them. 
Riding along one day with a Cherokee man, he 
reined up bis horse by an excavation near the 
road and said: ‘‘ There is where they get their 
clay to make their pottery.” That the Cherokees 
and Six Nations are branches of the same family 
is clear from the similarity of language and iden- 
tity of social customs. In both languages every 
syllable terminates in an open vowelsound. Hence 
the possibility of constructing syllabic characters 
for such languages. Each of these tribes has 
seven family names, and what is peculiar, the 
fumily name descends in the female line. The 
reason I have heard assigned for this strange cus- 
tom is, that we are always sure who the mother 
of the child is. 

The Algonquins are a northern horde, who 
came rushing down from the north. All their 
traditions, where natural scenery is introduced, 
is that of a high nortbern latitude. The names 
of objects in the north seem those of an indigen- 
ous people, while many of the names of objects in 
the south are accommodated, e. g., the black wal- 
nut is called pukaunawk—the different tree or 
another kind. The pukaun nut is this same word, 
and signifies another kind of nut. The ash is call- 
ed the spear-pole tree; the hickory, the bow tree, 
&e. Tae lynx of the north is called beshiw 
The wild cas is called the spotied lynx, and the 
panther and lion the big lynx. etc., evidently 
showing that the people were new in this climate, 
and instead of coining new names for new vbj-cts, 
they accommodated old names to the objects 
around tiem. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE EIGHTY-SIX.] 
if he had stood alone. He derives many advavtages from the abilities 
and acquirements of his fellow-men. In point of fact, an able-bodied, 
‘steady, and respectable laborer in Britain is better clothed, better fed, 
and better lodged than the chief of a savage tribe in New South 
Wales. 

I anticipate that it will be objected, that although this may be a cor- 
rect exposition of the origin of gradations of ranks; and although if 
the principles now explained were alone allowed to determine the sta- 
tion of individuals, none could have just cause of complaint, yet that 
the practical result is widely different; because weak, wicked, and 
indolent men are often found in possession of the highest gifts of for- 
tune and the loftiest social positions ; while able, good, and enlightened 
individuals stand low in the scale. I shall consider this subject in the 
next Lecture. 


LECTURE IX. 
ON THE PAST, PRESENT, AND PROSPECTIVE CONDITIONS OF SOCIETY. 


The question considered, Why are vicious or weak persons sometimes found proeper- 
ous, while the virtuous and talented enjoy no worldly distinction—Individuals honor- 
ed and rewsrded according as they display qualities adapted to the state of the society 
in which they live—Maukind hitherto animated chiefl. by the se fish faculties—Pros- 
pective improvement of the moral a+pect of society—Retrospect of its previous condi- 
tions—Savage, pastors], agricultural, and commercial stages ; and qualities requisite 
for the prosperity of individuals in each— Dissatisfaction of moral and intellectual 
minds with the present state of society—Increasing tendency of society to honor and 
reward virtue and intelligence—Artificial impediments to this—Hereditary titles end 
entuils—Their bad effects—Pride of ancestry, rational and irrational — Aristocratic 
feeling in America and Europe—Means through which the future improvement of so- 
ciety may be expected—Two views of the proper objects of human pursuit ; one rep- 
resenting man’s erjoymeots as prinepally animal, «nd the other as chiefly m:-ral and 
intellectual—The selfish faculties at present paramount in society—Conse quences of 
this—Keen competition of individual interests, and its advantages and disadvantages 
—Present state of Britain unsatisfactory. 

In the last Lecture we considered the origins of society, of the divi- 
sion of labor, and of differences of rank. I proceed to discuss an objec- 
tion which may be urged against some of the views then stated—- 
namely, that occasionally persons of defective moral principle, though 
of considerable talent—and, in other instances, weak and indolent men, 
are found in possession of high rank and fortune, while able, good, and 
enlightened individuals stand low in the scale of public honor. Let us 
endeavor to investigate the cause of this anomaly, and inquire whether 
the evil admits of a remedy. 

Man is endowed with two great classes of faculties, so different in 
their nature, desires, and objects, that he appears almost like two 
beings conjoined in one: I refer to the animal propensities and moral 
sentimeats. All the propensities have reference to self-sustenance, 
self-gratification, or self-aggrandizement, and do not give rise toa single 
feeling of disinterested love or regard for the happiness of other beings. 
Even the domestic affections, when acting independently of the moral 
sentiments, prompt us to seek only a selfish gratification, without 
regard to the welfare of the beings who afford it. Examples of this 
kind may be met with, every day, in the seductions and temporary 
alliances of individuals of strong animal passions and deficient morality. 
We observe, also, that parents deficient in intellect, in their ecstasies 
of fondness for their offspring, inspired by Philoprogenitiveness, often 
spoil them and render them miserable ; which is just indulging their 
own affections, without enlightened regard for the welfare of their 
objects. When Combativeness and Destructiveness are active, it is to 
assail other individuals, or to protect ourselves against their aggressions. 
When Acquisitiveness is pursuing its objects, the appropriation of 
property to ourselves is its aim. When Self-Esteem inspires us with 
its emotions, we are prompted to place ourselves, and our own interests 
and gratifications, first in all our considerations. When Love of 
Approbation is supremely active, we desire esteem, glory, praise, or 
advancement, ag public acknowledgments of our own superiority over 
other men. Secretiveness and Cautiousness, from which arise savoir 
faire and circumspection, are apt allies of the selfish desires. All these 
feelings are necessary to the subsistence of the individual or the race, 
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are good in themselves, and produce beneficial results when directed 
by the higher faculties. But, nevertheless, self-gratification is their 
primary object, and the advantages conferred by them on others follow 
only as secondary consequences of their.actions. 

The other class of faculties alluded to is that of the moral sentiments, 
Benevolence, Veneration, and Conscientiousness ; these take a loftier, 
a more disinterested and beneficent range. Benevolence desires to 
diffuse universal happiness. It is not satisfied with mere self-enjoy- 
ment. As long as it sees a sentient being miserable, whom it could 
render happy, it desires to do so; and its own satisfaction is not com- 
plete till that be accomplished. Veneration desires to invest with 
esteem and treat with deference and respect every human being who 
manifests virtue and wisdom; and to adore the Creator as the fountain 
of universal perfection. Conscientiousness desires to introduce and 
maintain an all-pervading justice, a state of society in which the merits 
of the humblest individuals shall not be over-looked, but shall be appre- 
ciated and rewarded ; and in which the pretensions of the egotist and 
the ambitious shall be circumscribed within the limits of their real 
deserts. 

There are certain faculties which may be regarded as auxiliaries of 
these. Ideality desires to realize the excellent and the beautiful in 
every object and action. It Jongs for a world in which all things shall 
be fair, and lovely, and invested with the most perfect attributes of 
form, color, proportion, and arrangement, and in which the human 
mind shall manifest only dispositions in harmony with such a scene. 
Wonder desires the new and the untried, and serves to urge us for- 
ward in our career of improvement; while the sentiment of Hope 
smooths and gilds the whole vista of futurity presented to the mind’s 
eye, representing every desire as possible to be fulfilled, and every 
good as attainable. 

The intellectual faculties are the servants equally of both orders of 
faculties. Our powers of observation and reflection may be employed 
in perpetrating the blackest crimes, or performing the most beneficent 
actions, according as they are directed by the propensities or by the 
moral sentiments. 

We have seen that among these faculties there are several which ren- 
der man a social being ; and we find him, accordingly, living in society, 
in all circumstances and in all stages of refinement. Society does not 
all at once attain the highest degree of virtue, intelligence, and refine- 
ment. Like the individual, it passes through stages of infancy, youth, 
full vigor, and decay. Hence it has different standards at different 
times, by which it estimates the qualities of its individual members. 
In the rudest state, the selfish faculties have nearly unbridled sway— 
rapine, fraud, tyranny, and violence prevail ; while, on the other hand, 
among a people in whom the moral sentiments are vigorous, private 
advantage is pursued with a constant respect to the rights of other 
men. In the former state of society, we should naturally expect to 
see selfish, ambitious, and unprincipled men, who are strong in mind 
and body, in possession of the highest rank and greatest wealth, 
because in the contention of pure selfishness such qualities alone are 
fitted tu succeed. Ina society animated by the moral sentiments and 
intellect as the governing powers, we should expect to find places of 
the highest honor and advantage occupied by the most moral, intelli- 
gent, and useful members of the community, because these qualities 
would be most esteemed. The former state of society characterizes 
all barbarous nations; and the latter, which is felt by well-constituted 
minds to be the great object of human desire, has never yet been fully 
realized. By many, the idea of realizing it is regarded as Utopian ; 
by others, its accomplishment is believed possible ; by all, it is admitted 
to be desirable. It is desired, because the moral sentiments exist, and 
instinctively long for the reign of justice, good-will, refinement, and 
enjoyment, and are grieved by the suffering which so Jargely abounds 
in the present condition of humanity. 

The question is an important one, Whether man be destined to pro- 
ceed, in this world, for an indefinite time, constantly desiring pure and 
moral institutions, yet ever devoting himself to inferior objects—to the 
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unsatisfying labors of misdirected selfishness, vanity, and ambition; or 
whether he will, at length, be permitted to realize his loftier concep- 
tions and enter on a thoroughly rational state of existence, 

The fact of the higher sentiments being constituent elements of our 
nature, seems to warrant us in expecting an illimitable improvement in 
the condition of society. Unless our nature had been fitted to rise up 
to the standard which these faculties desire to reach, we may presume 
that they would not have been bestowed onus. They can not have 
been intended merely to dazzle us with phantom illusions of purity, 
intelligence, and happiness, which we are destined ever to pursue in 
vain. 

But what encouragement does experience afford for trusting that 
under any future social arrangements rank will be awarded only to 
merit? Man isa progressive being, and in his social institutions he 
ascends through the scale of his faculties, very much as an individual 
does in rising from infancy to manhood. In his social capacity he 
commences with institutions and pursuits related almost exclusively to 
the simplest of his animal desires and his most obvious intellectual per- 
ceptions. 

Men, in their early condition, are described by historians as savages, 
wandering amid wide-spreading forests or over extensive savannas, 
clothed in the skins of animals, drawing their chief sustenance from 
the chase, and generally waging bloody wars with their neighbors. 
This is the outward manifestation of feeble intellect and Constructive- 
ness, of dormant Ideality, very weak moral sentiments, and active pro- 
pensities. The skulls of savage nations present indications of a corre- 
sponding development of brain.* In this condition there is little dis- 
tinction of rank, except the superiority conferred on individuals by age, 
energy, or courage ; and there is no division of labor or diversity of 
employment, except that the most painful and laborious duties are 
imposed on the women. All stand so near the bottom of the scale, 
that there is yet little scope for social distinctions. 

In the next stage we find men congregated into tribes, possessed of 
cattle, and assuming the aspect of a community, although still migra- 
tory in their habits. This state implies the possession of implements 
and utensils fabricated by means of ingenuity and industry ; also a 
wider range of social attachment, and so much of moral principle as to 
prompt individuals to respect the property of each other in their own 
tribe. This is the pastoral condition, and it proclaims an advance in 
the development of Intellect, Constructiveness, Adhesiveness, and the 
Moral Sentiments. 
there is still a very imperfect manifestation of the moral and intellectual 
faculties. Acquisitiveness, unenlightened by intellect and undirected 
by morality, desires to acquire wealth by plunder rather than by indus- 
try; and the intellectual faculties have not yet comprehended the 
advantages of manufactures and commerce. In this stage, men regard 
neighboring tribes as their natural enemies—make war on them, spoil 
their substance, murder their males, and carry their females and chil- 
dren into captivity. They conceive that they crown themselves with 
glory by these achievements. 

In such a state of society, it is obvious that those individuals who 
possess in the highest degree the qualities most useful to the commu- 
nity, and most esteemed according to their standard of virtue, will be 
advanced to the highest rank, with all its attendant advantages and 
honors. Great physical strength, a large brain and active temperament, 
with predominating Combativeness, Destructiveness, Self-Esteem, 
Love of Approbation, and Firmness, with a very limited portion of 
morality and reflecting intellect, will carry an individual to the rank of 
a chief or leader of his countrymen. ° 

The next step in the progress of society is the agricultural condition, 
and this implies a still higher evolution of intellect and moral sentiment. 
To sow in spring with a view of reaping in autumn, requires not only 
economy and prudence in preserving stores and stock, and the exercise 





* Strong evidence of this fact is presented in Dr. Morton's work on the character and 
crania of the native American Indians. ¢ 


.of the impatient animal propensities to the intellectual powers. 


In this stage, however, of the social progress, 





of ingenuity in fabricating implements of husbandry, but a stretch of 
reflection embracing the whole intermediate period, and a subjugation 


To in- 
sure to him who sows that he shall also reap, requires a general com- 
bination in defense of property, and a practical acknowledgment of the 
claims of justice, which indicate decided activity in the moral senti- 
ments. In point of fact, the brains of nations who have attained to this 
condition are more highly developed in the moral and intellectual 
regions than those of savage tribes, } 

In order to reach the highest rank in this stage of society, individ- 
uals must possess a greater endowment of reflecting intellect and moral 
sentiment, in proportion to their animal propensities, than was neces- 
sary to attain supremacy in the pastoral state. 

When nations become commercial, and devote themselves to manu- 
factures, their pursuits demand the activity of still higher endowments, 
together with extensive knowledge of natnral objects, and their relations 
and qualities. In this condition, arts and sciences are sedulously culti- 
vated ; processes of manufacture of great complexity, and extending 
over a long period of time, are successfully conducted; extensive 
transactions between individuals, living often in different hemispheres, 
and who probably never saw each other personally, are carried on 
with regularity, integrity, and dispatch ; laws regulating the rights and 
duties of individuals engaged in the most complicated transactions are 
enacted, and this complicated social machinery moves, on the whole, 
with a smoothness and regularity which are truly admirable. Such a 
scene is a high manifestation of moral and intellectual power, and man 
in this condition appears for the first time invested in his rational char- 
acter. Observation shows that the organs of the superior faculties 
develop themselves more fully in proportion to the advances of civiliza- 
tion, and that they are de facto largest in the most moral and enlight- 
ened nations. 

This is the stage at which society has arrived in our day, in a great 
part of Europe, and in the United States of America. In other parts 
of the globe the inferior conditions still appear. But even in the most 
advanced nations, the triumph of the rational portion of man’s nature 
is incomplete. Our institutions, manners, desires, and aspirations still 
partake, to a great extent, of the characteristics of the propensities. 
Wars from motives of aggrandizement or ambition ; unjust, and some- 
times cruel laws ; artificial privileges in favor of classes or individuals ; 
restrictions calculated to impede general prosperity for the advantage 
of a few ; inordinate love of wealth ; overweeving ambition, and many 
other inferior desires, still flourish in vigor among us. In such a state 
of society it is impossible that the virtuous and intelligent alone should 
reach the highest social stations. 

In Britain, that individual is fitted to be most successful in the career 
of wealth and its attendant advantages, who possesses vigorous health, 
industrious habits, great selfishness, a powerful intellect, and just so 
much of the moral feelings as to serve for the profitable direction of his 
iuferior powers. This combination of endowments renders self-aggran- 
dizement the leading impulse to action. It provides sufficient intellect 


.to attain the object in view, and morality enough to restrain every 


desire which would tend to defeat it. A person so constituted feels 
his faculties to be in harmony with his external condition ; he has no 
lofty aspirations after either goodness or enjoyment which the state of 
society does not permit him to realize ; he is satisfied to dedicate his 
undivided energies to the active business of life, and is generally suc- 
cessful. He acquires wealth and distinction, stands high in social 
esteem, transmits respectability and abundance to his family, and dies 
in a good old age. 

Although his mind does not belong to the highest order, yet being in 
harmony with external circumstances, and little annoyed by the imper- 
fections which exist around him, he is one of that class which, in the 
present social condition of Britain, is reasonably happy. We are in 
that stage of our moral and intellectual progress which corresponds 
with the supremacy of the above-mentioned combination of faculties. 

[CoNTINUED ON PAGE NINETY-SIX.] 
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Frrenpiy Reaver, we utter the VALEDICToRY, 
the farewell, not to you, but to the eventful year 
just now closing. Its wars for freedom in the old 
world, and the strifes and struggles for wealth, 
place, and power in the new, are being sealed for 
the historian with the last echoes of the closing 
year. 

What year since our era began has done more 
for human development, for the enlargement of 
thought and freedom of opinion, for shackle- 
breaking in the time-worn dynasties of classic 
Europe—for science, enterprise, and the upward 
march of the mental, moral, and material pro- 
gress in our own America? 

No, Reader, we will not bid you farewell, as if 
we were to part. Years come to a close. En- 
gagements terminate. Volumes are completed, 
but truths never expire. Great and useful ideas 
once projected from the great central source, roll 
onward without cessation, like the sun shedding 
light and warmth around the world. 

The PHRENOLOGICAL JourNAL has been taken 
by not a few from its first issue in 1838. Their 
yearly letters, renewing their subscriptions, come 
to us at the close of each year as regularly as 
the child’s good saint on Christmas eve, who 
brings presents only to good children. In like 
Manner we recognize the annual visits of our 
long-time readers, as an indorsement of our 
** goodness.” If we may continue the figure, 
these kind evidences that our labor is appreciated 
makes us feel strong to do more and better for the 
future, and thus our Christmas greeting gives us 
hope and happiness for a whole year. 

Then, let our Santa Claus delay not his 
coming, for he shall find at our fireside evidences 
of our faith in his existence and good-will; and 


- to show that our welcome is as broad as his 


generosity, we announce our doors to be open to 
him, not at Christmas only, but every day from 
the beginning of the Christmas month. 

Terms, ontY OnE DoLuar a YEAR. 
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PHRENOLOGY IN A MEDICAL COL- 
LEGE. 


On the 15th of October last, the New York 
Homeopathic Medical College was inaugurated. 
Dr. 8. B. Barlow, of this city, made the inaugural 
address to the faculty, students, and friends of the 
College, which, as might have been expected from 
him, was an able and learned discourse. 

In the course of his remarks, he took occasion 
to speak favorably of Phrenology as an aid to the 
physician, and to encourage its study in the in- 
stitution. From a man of Dr. Barlow’s liberal 
spirit, and from his learning and high position, 
we regard this recommendation as a very im- 
portant step toward the success and prosperity of 
that institution. Such an indorsement, wherever 
Dr. Barlow is known, will place Phrenology in a 
favorable light. 
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Tue old world possessed more Veneration than 
Benevolence. The first was ill directed in the ob- 
jects to which the sentiment attached. The e 


ond was weak in its manifestations, and its fee 
voice was hardly heard amid the din and tumult 


of the lower propensities. 
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Go Correspondents. 


I. A. T.—You will find in the November num- 
ber, p. 67, an answer to your question about the malar 
bones being the dividing line between the anterior and 
middle lobes of the brain, and thus between the organs of 
intellect and those of animal propensity. The frontal 
sinus, or opening between the two plates of the skull, is 
described in all works on anatomy. Dr. Rush promul- 
gated the idea that tne voice is affected by the frontal 
sinus. Persons with a heavy bess voice have a larger 
sinus than those who have a light tenor or treble voice, 
and until the voice changes as persons pass from childhood 
to puberty, the frontal sicus is not developed. 


J. L. L.—Suppose a man to have Philopro- 
genitiveness large and Conjugality and Amativeness full, 
which would he be likely to regard with the most affec- 
tion, his wife or his children? 


Ans, Such a question can not be answered categorically, 
as it would depend on which organs were most strongly 
appealed to. The wife might have a disposition not con- 
genial to the husband, while the children being a com- 
bination unlike either mother or father might be very 
congenial to the father. The reverse of this with opposite 
results might also be true. 


R. H.—Dves Secretiveness, fill or large, give a 
person what is termed “ tact;” and if so. would that organ 
cuitivated to a good extent contribute to a man’s success 
in businesss, provided it be not cultivated at the expense 
of the moral faculties, viz., Conscientiousness, ete. In 
examining my bead more than two years since, you 
marked Secretiveness only four (average), while the organs 
that propel and imprl me are six. I oesire to be politic, 
but penal Do Cuausslity and Comparison give a man 
tact 


Ans. It requires a considerable degree of Secretiveness, 
large perceptive organs, and a good development of 
Human Nature to produce tact. Secretiveness alone pro- 
duces concealment, siyness, and reserve. Tact is Secret- 
iveness guided by practical intellect, or rather practical 
intellect rendered shrewd and politic by an infusion of 
Secretiveness. Secreliveness, to a fair extent, contributes 
to a man’s success in business, but should not, of course, 
be cultivated at the expense of the moral faculties, 
Causality and Comparison, of course aid in giving sagacity, 
and are also useful in that manifestation of mind called 
tact; but generally men of tact are not largely developed 
in the higher reasoning elements, Tact is that ready prac- 
tieal availability of mind which enables one to see quickly 
and act on the spur of the moment. A man having much 
tact and but little calm, strong, reasoning power, is apt to 
overdo in the matter of tacr, and become a man of ex- 
pedients aod superficial complications, and eurly always 
crosses his own track before be gets through. Such men 
seldom do business on yreat fundamental principles of 
reason, justice, and order. They have as many Prices as 
they have custorers and sell as they cau “Jizht 0’ chaps.” 


We do not ignore tuct but would have it act in ss ale 
to the reason and the conscience. 


EK W.—1st. Is the development of the hana! the 
cause of the inerease of the size of the cranium where these 
orgaus are located? It has been stated by a man in dis- 
pute with me that “a certain reaction increases the size of 
the sku 1, und the various bumps are thus fliled with some 
fleshy rub-tance which is not brain?” 


Ans. The skull is made as a covering and protection, 
not as a prison-house fur the brain, The sbeli of an oyster 
does not hinder the growth of the fish, nor does the skull 
or cranium hinder the growth of the brain; and when any 
part of the brain requires more room than it has, the inner 
surface of the skull is absorbed or dissolved, and new bony 
matter formed on the outside; otherwise, how could a 
child’s skull, which is comparatively hard and firm, ever 
become large, as it does in manhood? 


2d. If the brain makes the “ bumps” around where the 
brain exists, how do you reconcile the fact that Language 
avd several other organs are situated where the brain does 
not have access? 


Ans. The brain has access to the skull at the location of 
the organ of Language, which is directly on the plate 
which forms the upper arch of the orbit of the eye, and, 
when the organ is large, it presses that plate downward 
and forward, und pushes the eye outward. The brain fills 
the skull as completely as an egg fills the shell. 


W.—Your description of the temperament is not 
very explicit. The coarse hair and features indicate the 
Motive Temperament, while the light thin skin seems to 
indicate the Vital, The union of such a person with one 
strongly Vital, having a round, plump organization, would 
not be unfavorable in its effects on offspring. & 








Children, snd Boston Journal of Physical Culture, edited 


and published by Dio. Lewis, M.D., Boston. #1 a year 
in advence. 
We hail this periodical with pleasure. We know Dr. 


Lewis, and belféve him capable of producing a good 
journal, and also of doing a great work for the physical 
culture of our degenerating race. The first number, bear- 
ing the date of November, is a neat, we might say, elegant- 
looking quarto‘of sixteen pages. The contents of the 
number before us are decidedly good, and we trust it will 
have such support as will enable its editor to make it all 
that it ought to be, 

There is certainly enovgh in the subject, and the Doctor 
understands oe For many years we have labored to dis- 
seminate the yetrine of the necessity of physical culture, 
in order that men may have “a sound mind in a healthy 
body ;” and it is with the greater pleasure, therefore, that 
we cordially commend this new candidate for public 
favor. It should be in the hands of every student; of all 
men of sedentary habits; we might go farther and say, 
every family would receive benefit from perusing it, more 
especially those who are not laborious in their habits. 


Husiness Notices, 


TO FRIENDS AND CO-WORKERS. 


In Janvary and in JoLty we begin new Volumes of 
this Journat. Those whose subscriptions close with the 
last pumber, can now forward, with their request f.r re- 
newal, the names of their neighbors as new subscribers. 
May we not hope for a very large accession to our list to 
begin with the new volume? We will print the man- 
elevating truths, and trust to our co-working friends in 
every neighborhood to fiad the readers. Now is the time 
to begin the good work. 
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Tue JANUARY number commences the THIrRTY- 

THIRD Vol. of the AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
_Posrace.—The postage on this JouRNAL to 

any part of the United States is six cents a year. The 

postage is payable in advance at the office of delivery. 

Teacuers, Epirors, CLERGYMEN, and others, 
are invited to o»tain subscribers in the neighborhood where 
they reside. Traveling Agents may obtain Certificates 
from the Publishers, on prcvsenting suitable recommenda- 
tions. 

Severaux Bank Notes, Postage Stamps, or small 
Gold Coins, may be inclosed and sent in a letter to the 
Publishers, without increasing the postage. 

SupscrigEerRs may remit for one, two, three, or 
more years, a8 May be conveuient. The amount will be 
credited, and the JournaL sent the full time, 

Persons ordering from agents or dealers must 
look to them for the supply of the Journal or paper. 

PRESENT SUBSCRIBERS are our main reliance. 
Those who know the utility of the Journal will work for 
it, and recommend it to their friends and neighbors, that 
they too may participate in the benefits of its teachings. 

We will club with any newspaper or magazine 
published in New York, Boston, or Philadelphia. 

Frrenps—Co-worKERS— VOLUNTARY AGENTS, 
in every neighborhood, are inyited to engage in the good 
work of extending the circulation of these unique and val- 
uable periodicals. A little well-directed effort, just now, 
during the long winter evenings, will double our list of 
readers, and thus scatter invaluable blessings among thou- 
sands. May we not hear from you? 

Havine Been a member of a club at some 
previous time does not entitle persons to renew their sub- 
scriptions at club rates, except a new club is formed. Our 
terms are: for 10 copies (ordered at once) one year, $5 ; 
5 copies, $3; single copy, $1. 

CLuss may be made up of persons receiving 
their Journals at different post-offices. It often occurs that 
old subscribers are desirous of making a present of a yol- 
ume to friends at a distance. 

(= Our terms are, PAYMENT IN ADVANCE. 
No Journal sent before or longer than paid for. 

Remrrrances.—Checks, Drafts, or Bills on 
New York, Boston, or Philadelphia. properly indorsed, 
may be remitted. 
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Adoertisements, 


ApvVERTIS* MENTs intended for this Journal, to 
secure insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be 
fore the 10th of the month previous to the one in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 
shoald be sent in at once. 

Trrms.—T wenty-five cents a line each insertion. 








A Worp. wita You 


Reader, do you want to be restored to health, and know 
how t» keep yourself and others well? Are you a clergy- 
man? a lawyer? a merchant? a teacher? an urtist? a 
mun of Jetters? Are you a mechanic? a farmer? a 
miner? astudent? Are you a sick woman, worn down 
wih work or family cares? or a girl, delicate, nervous 
from study, and predisposed to consumption? You may 
rely on it, there is no publication in the world from which 
you can gain so much valuable information relative lo the 
Laws of Life and Health, as 


The Water-Cure Journal. 


In it the true nature and cause of disease are fully and 
rationally explained, and one of its principal objects is to 


teach 
How to Keep Well. 


But as some from Hereditary affections or supposed una- 
voidable causes 40 not enjoy health, one department of the 
JouRNAL is devoted to articles relaiive to the treatment of 
diseases, where you may learn 


How to Recover Health when Sick. 


The JournAL is now in the fifieenth year of publication, 
and thousands in every part of the country are ready to 
testify to the priceless benefits they have derived from its 

erusal. 

Puolished monthly at 1a year. Specimens will be sent 
on application. Address 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
803 Broadway, New York. 





Extra lypucEMEnNtT. 
As an inducement for all to be prompt in remit- 
ting their subscriptions, we will send, post-paid by 
mail, a copy of 


Water-Cure for the Million 


to every person who forwards his or her yearly 

subscription either singly or in clubs, for the 
Water-Cure Journal 

previous to the first day of January, 1861. Terms 


liberal. Send for a specimen. 
Fowier AnD We tus, 308 Broadway, N. Y. 





A Dozen Reasons 
WHY EVERYBODY SHOULD READ THE 
WATER-CURE JOURNAL. 


. Beenuse it teaches you bow to recover Health. 
Because it teaches you how to avoid Disease. 
Because it unfolds the true science of Human Life. 

It explains the Laws and Conditions of Health. 

It enables you to dispense with al! Drug Medicines, 

It enables you in most cases to be your own Physician. 

Its doctrines promote Temperance in all things, 

. It tends to the correction of al! Injurious Habits, 

. Its influence in soviety is in all respects Retormatory. 
10. Its teachings benefit everybody and injure no one. 
11. Ii advocates the ouly possible basis for the enduring 

prosperity and improvement of the Human Race, 

12. Because it was tne first journal m the world to bring 
before the peopte a knowledge of the true or Hygienic 
System of tne Healing Art. 

Published monthly for $1 a year; ten copies for #5, 

AGENTS WANTED. Specimens sent on application, 

Address FOWLER AND WELLS. 

308 Broadway, New York. 


$20 TIS OU $0 pO 


Reporters’ PoonoGraPuio Booxs. 


Hon, T. H. Benton said, “Had PHoNoGRAPHY been known 40 
years ago, it would have SAVED ME 20 YE\R8 HARD LaBoR.”’ 
ManualofPhonography. Exere’s interpag’d. Pitman 69 
Reporter’s Companion. Guide to Verbatim Report’g 1 00 
Phonographie Teacber. A Treatise on Teach’g Phon. 1 00 


The Reporter’s Manual, to follow the Phon. Teacher 60 
Phonographic Instructor. By Pitman.............. 25 
History of Shorthand in the Reporting Style......... 15 
Phonographic Reader. Compan’n to Phono-Manual 25 
New Manners Biox, Corresponding style.......... 15 
Phonographic Veacher for Beginners. By Webster. 45 
American Manual of Phouograpby. By Longley... 50 
Phonographic Copy Book, with Morocco Covers.... 50 
Blank Copy Book, Ruled, without Cover............ 10 


The American Phovetie Mnetionary. By Smalley... 4 03 


The Book of Psaims iu Reporting Style. By Pitman 1 00 


The above books will be sent, prepaid, by return of the 
First Matt, on receipt of price. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


Merry’s Musrum anp PArRLEy’s 
MAGAZINE. 


. THE DOLLAR MAGAZIN FOR CHILDREN AND 
YOUTH. 


The publishers of this veteran monthly, in addition to 
their able corps of editors and rcores of other regular con- 
tributors, are happy to announce that the renowned 


JACOB ABBOTT 


(whose Harper's Story Books, Rollo Books. Lucy Books 
aud lots of other charming jeveniles are ‘familiar as 
household words”) haa engaged to furnish a series of 
choice articles during the ensuing year. The Museum is 
unquestionably the best periodica! of it* kind in the Union 
—literally a Treasury of Knowledge and Gallery ot Amuse- 
ment—filled with Tales. Sketches, Travels, Biograpny, 
History, Anecdotes, Dialogues, Poetry, Enigmas, Puzzles, 
etc., etc. 

A new volume begins with the January number, which 
will be ready the 1st of December. 
Terms, $! a year in advance. 

Now is the time to subseribe 
Address J. N. S' EARNS & CO., 
116 Nassau Street, New York. 


Single copies, 10 cents. 





Irvinae’s Lirz or WASHINGTON. 


Complete in five volumes. $7. 
A beautiful edition. Sent by express on receipt of price. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 broadway, New York. 


Thr RuRAL AMERICAN. 


50,009 COPIES OF THE RURAL AMERICAN, of 
Utica, N. Y., wili be sent FREE in Desember next, to 
farmers and oteers who want the best. largest, most 
splendid, and onEAprgesr Agricultaral Famtty WrErk ty in 
the Union! No other paper can now compare with it in 
style and real value—only 8! in clubs!—twenty-five per 
cent. Jarger than any paper of the kind! CLus AGENTS 
wanted m every tywn in the U. 8 Premiums maguifi- 
cent! Circulates in all the States. Vol. 6 begins Jan. 1st. 
Send your names singiy or in clubs to T. B. MINER & 
SON, Clinton, Oneida County, N. Y. 


WersstTeErR’s' DicrionNaRIEs.— 
POST-PAID BY MAIL. 
WEBSTERS FAMILY DICTIONARY....... $1 50 
WEBSTER’S QUARTO DICTION 4RY ...... 1 3 


WEBSTER’S POCKET DICTIONARY ....... 


Address FOWLER AND WELLTS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


50 





Tue GROVER AND BAKER 





SEWING MACHINE. 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD! 


For families to use that desire a stitch unrivaled for 
BEAUTY, ELASTICITY, and STRENGTH. This ma- 
chine sews equally well on all fabrics: muslin, cotton, 
linen, woolen cloth, etc.; from the finest SWISS MUSLIN 
up to the HEAVIEST BEAVER CLOTH or LEATHER, 
It finishes its own work, which is more durable than any 
fabric, runs at a quicker rate of speed than any other, is 
very simple in its construction, easily understood, and 
with proper management NEVER GETS OUT OF REPAIR. 
Making a stitch peculiar to itself, 

THE CELEBRATED DOUBLE LOCK STITCH, 
It is impossible to make any improvement on the latter, 
and all other machines being inferior, it claims universal 
favor as 
THE UNRIVALED GROVER & BAKER’S. 
Such a machine, ‘‘on# OF OUR HOUSEHOLD Gops,” is now 
considered as essential to the comfort of a well-regulated 
family as ‘FIRE IN WINTER,” or ** LAMPS AFTER 
TWILIGHT.” 

We only desire that every one shall give it a fair and 
impartial examination, conscious that its own superior 
merits will be apparent to every discerning eye. 

495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
ts" SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. _&§ 
« 
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Tar AmericAn Watrr-Cure 
ALMANAC FOR 1861, 


Contains—Food and Its Uses; The American Costume: 
The Arresian Well at Louisville, Ky.; ‘* Ye Lazie Fevre ;” 
Keep the People Ignorant; Fashionable Suicides: Phys- 
ical Improvement; The Resurrection of Muscle; Material 
for Beds; A Water Song. Popular Objections Answered ; 
A Sermon on Malt; A Piece for the Pocket; Steep; The 
Rachels; How the Generat Got Well; Kinesipathy or 
Movement-Oure: Care of the Teeth ; Calenders Calculated 
for Different Latitu es, ete., only six cents. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 





InLustratrp PAHRENOLOGICAL 
ALMANAC FOR 1861, 


Contains—Names of all the Organs ; Edw. C. Bunnell, with 
Portrait; Chauncey Vibbard, with Likeness; Prot. Olm- 
sted, with Portrait; Lord Elgin, with Portrait; James 
Stephens, Wife Poisoner: Mary Shumur—Health; 8 J. 
M’Reynolds—all Mind; Lowell Mason, Musician; Rev. 
J. 8. Harden, Wife Poisoner; J. W. Bulkley, Superintend- 
ent of Schools ; Prof. Groux., Numismatist; Henry Wells, 
American Express; Philip Thomas, with Portrait; Gen. 
Garibaldi, the Patriot; Hon. J. A. Macdonald, of Canada; 
Deacon J. Phillips, 100 years old; Wm. L. Mackenzie, 
Leader of the Canadian Rebellion, 1837; Parson Brown- 
Jow. with Portrait; Learning Phrenology at Home; 
Phonozraphy and Reportmg; Pbhrenology in Phiadel- 
phia; Reporter’s Directory ; Table of Eclipses; Calendars 
calculated tor Different Latitudes, ete, Only six c«nts, 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 30 Broadway, New York. 





THE 


most pcepular, as well as the most useful books lately pub- 


lished are the 
Four 


Hand-Books for Home-Improvement, comprising our 
dbncutisonn Series, and sometimes familiarly called The 
our 


Hows, 


all of which may be had, bound in one large handsome 
gilt volume, for $1 50. 


HOW TO WRITE: 


A New Pooxet Manvat or Composition AND LeEt- 
TER-WRITING. Just the thing for everybody who has occa- 
sion to write a le-ter, or an article on Love, Friendship, 
Business, or anything else. I is universa'ly approved, 
and pronounced indispensable to the young man or 
woman. Price, im paper, 30 cents; ia muslin, 50 cents. 


HOW TO TALK; 


A New Pocket MANUAL or CoNVERSATION AND DE- 
BATE—should be in the hands of every one who desires to 
talk correctly, clearly, fluently, forcibly, eloquently, and 
effectively, whether in the drawing-room, the debating 
society, or the pnnlic meeting. Probably no work in the 
English langusge contains so much useful matier on this 
subject in 80 small a space; and it is not a grammar, but 
an interesting book to read. Price, in paper, 30 cents; in 
muslin, 5) cents. 


HOW TO BEHAVE: 


A New Pooxer Manvat or REepusiicAN Etiquette 
AND GUIDE To Correct Personat Hasits. If you desire 
to know what Good Manners require, under all ‘he various 
circums'aices of social life, at home and abroad, this is 
the book you want. The New York Hvening virror pro- 
nounced this “the most complete thing of the kind we 
have ever seen.” It is :lreavy accepted as a standard 
work on the subject of manners. More than 25.000 copies 
have already been sold. Price, 80 cents; muslin, 5) cents. 


HOW TO DO BUSINESS: 


A New Pooxet MAnvuat or PRACTICAL AFFAIRS. AND 
Guipe To Success IN THE Various Pursuits oF LIFE. 
Indispensable for the Clerk, the Apprentice, the Farmer- 
Boy, the Book-Agent, and all Business Men. It teaches 
how to choore a pursmit, how to educate oneself tor it, 
and bow to fol'ow it with certain success. It is eminently 
practical, and adapted to the wan's of all classes, Price, 
80 cents; muslin, 50 cents. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


For Beginners. Phonography Made Easy. 


THE PHONOGRAPHIC INSTRUCTOR. 
BY BEN PITMAN. 
A simple and attra ‘tive exposition of the Phonographic 
System for the Use of Schools. Copiously Illustrated, 


Sent post-paid for twenty-five ceuts, by 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 3 8 Broadway, New York. 








ReEepvucTION IN THE PRICES OF 


MAPS. ’ 

Redfield’s Guide to Kunsas. Illustrated by two large 
Maps. 75 cents. 

Reed’s Guide to the Kansas Gold Region, with a Map, 
embracing the Northern and Southern Route, from the 
Missouri River to Pike’s Peak, 25 cents. 

The above works will be sent by mail, post-paid, on 

eipt of 50 cents. | 

OWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


WATER-()URE FOR THE MILLION 


givenaway. See advertisement of Warer-Cort JOURNAL. 
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Tue Water-Curr JouRNAT. FoR 


Decen-ber contains—Volnmes XXX. and XXXT.; Fa- 
miliar Letters —No. 8; Home Treatmeet: The Feet acd 
Hand-—their Pains a-d Penatties—The Management of 
the Finger Nails; Professional Practiee; Dr Hatt on 
Gymnastics; Woman’s First Need; Water-Cure in 
Arka sus; Letiers from tee People; Dr. Holmes’ Ad- 
dress; Flowing Short Huir tor Ladies; Items from 
Illinois; Rational Gymnastics; Th Massachusetts Medi- 
cal Somety; Swallowing Artificial Teeth; Measles and 
Turercies; Chalienge to Dr. Reese; Advice to nose who 
want Advice; Getting Good by Doing Good ; The Phar- 
maceutiea] Convention; Porson for Cures; Mistakes of 
Phisicians; Telegraphic Dispatenes. Mouihly, 91 a year, 
Specimens sent gratis. AGENTS WANTED. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 


LIFE fLLUSTRATE D, 
A FIRST-CLASS 
WEEKLY PICTORIAL PAPER, 
FOR THE 
FRIENDS OF PROGRESS AND THEIR FAMILIES. 
The plan of the Paper embraces: 


A Weekly tummary of Passing Events, For- 
eign. Domestic, Literary, Scientific, and Humanitery, w th 
miscellaneous iutelligene ,so0 condensed «s ty present in a 
moderate compass everythivg which an intelligent family 
ought to know, 


New Inventions, calculated to save lnbor, pro- 
mote comfort. abridge suffering, and dignity life, are illus- 
traied and described. 


am 

Betier Health is the first necessity of the 
people, and it is one of the objects of Lirr ILtustRATED to 
peint out tee causes of ill-bealin and the wesns of reguin- 
ing and preserving it. 

Rural Affairs. —A considerable portion ‘of our 
space is devoted to matter designed to promote Agricul- 
ture, Horticulture, Fruit Culture. aud rural affairs gener- 
ally. Tnisdepir ment of Lire ILLusTRaTED hus wet with 
universal approval. 

Fina fy.-- Whatever may tend to Illustrate Life 
as it passes, whatever may assist our readers to live wisely, 
to live happily, or to live long. is comprehended in our 
plen. We uspire to make our paper worthy in every 
respect of its name; and we haye abundant means and 
facilities for attaining our object. > Py 


Term:,—\e wili send Ten Copies, one year, for 
#10; Five Copies, for +6; Three Copres, for $4; One Copy, 
for %. Paymentin advasce. The paper sent no longer 
than paid for, 


Sudscriptious may commence at any time. 
Canadian Subser:bers will send 26. cents a fyear addi- 
ional fur U. 8. postage. 


FOWLER AND WELLS, f 
808 Broadway, New York, 








Tue Youne Man’s Way To 
INT?! LLIGENCE, RESPECTABILITY, HONOR. AND 
USEFULNESS. This is a very excejlen. work, and 
every young man should procure a copy. Price, prepaid 
by mail, 50 cents. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
3U8 Broaaway, New York. 


AN EXPOSITION 
OF THE 


SwepisHh Movement-Cure. 


EMBRACING 

The History and Philosophy of this system of Medies1 
Treatment. with examples of Sngie Movements, and 
directions for toeir use wi various forms of Chronic Dis- 
ae forming acomplete manual of exercises; together 
witn 

A SUMMARY OF THE PRINCIPLES OF GENERAL 

HYGIENE. 


By Grorce H. Tayzor, A.M.. M.D., Principal Physician 
to the Remedial Hygienic In-tituie of New York City. 
Price, post-paid, $1 25, Address 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 





KpucA TION: ComPLETE.—(on- 


taining Physiology, Animal and Mental; Memory, and 
Intellectual Improvemeat, and Self-Culture, and- Per- 
fection of Character, with Tllusiranons. One large vol- 
ume. Price $2. FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York, Puolisners. 


“<Seif-Made, or Never Made,’ is the motto of the au- 
thor. Thi-is a capitsl work, and, in our opinion, the best 
of the kins inthe Englich language. No individual can 
read a page of :t without being improved thereby. We 
wish it were in the hands of every young man and womaa 
in America.”—: onvmon~Schvool . ournal. 





Gymnasties| =HsprctAL ATTENTION IS 
for given to the Phvs‘eal Education of Girls and 


Nomen in HIN:S TOWaRD PHYSICAL 
PERFECTION, See Plate and Cuts repre- 
senting the Girls’ Gymnasium. 


Girls. 
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WHEELER & WILSON’S 


Srwrwea MacuINegs. 
NEW IMPROVEMENTS— REDUCED PRICES. 


Tar Wuretre & Witson Manoracturine Co, beg to 
state teat, in the reduction of the pri¢es of their Sewing 
Machines. the public shall have she benefis of the decisions 
of the United States Courts in tavor of their patents, This 
reduction is msde in the belief that tney will hereafter 
have no litigation expenses in oefense of their righis. The 
Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machines will now be sold at 
rates thal will pay fair profits on the cspital invested, cost 
of msvufaciure, and expense of making sules—such prices 
as will énable the Company, as hereiofore 10 sell first-class 
Machines, and warrant them in every particular, 

They are adapted to every want that can be supplied by 
a Sewing Machine, and approved alike by Families, Dress 
Makers, Corset Makers, Gai'er Fitters, Shoe Binders, Vest 
Makers, and Tailors generally. 

qos” Each Machine complete with a Hemmer. _&§ 
OFFIC", 505 Broadway, New York. 


SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 









Me 








— > 


Being a New Theory and System of Practical Penman- 
ship, Designed as a Text-Book for Schools and Private 
Stndents, 

This is the title af a new work just issued, which it is 
believed will do more to improve the penmanship of all 
classes than all others ever before written. It teaches not 
only how to write, but insiruc’s in what good writing con. 
sists. Knowing this, the stueent becomes a critic, and 
this pont attained, nothing but practice is necessary to 
make him av accomplished enman. 

Sent by mail, post-paid, for 50 cents. AGENTS 
WAN iED. FOWLER AND WELLS, 

808 Broudway, New York. 


ALL THE REQUISITES FOR 


PHYSIOLOGICAL, PHRENOLOGICAL, AND HY- 
DROPATHIC LECTURERS aND PRACTITIONERS 
MAY RE ORDERED OF 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 

By Mail or Hwpress. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

A beautiful set of anatomical and physiological plates, 
six in number, mounted on canvas and rollers, or color- 
ed, Price, #12. 

Also, Lambert’s Anatomical Charts on rollers, colored, 
six in the set. Price, $6. 

Also, Weber’s ditto, size of life, eleven in the set, 
Price, $25. 

Manikins, from $325 to $1,000 each. 

Skeletons—French wired—ready for use, from $35 to 


$45 each. 

HYDROPATHY. 
Dre Tralvs BneyGloperitetes jae’. « sistnicle Cosensccc.cces $3 00 
Dr. Shew’s Family Physician, ........ Bra cnGhe he <infe.< 2 50 
Water-Cure in Chronic Diseases............0.ee008 1 50 
Domestic Practice of: Hydropathy...i............26. 1 50 


Water-Cure Library, seven volumes, and other stand- 
ard works. 


The New Pocket Syringe. 1.5 sac die diowiy> omaiesee «aisle 8 50 

Breast Pumps......... ei eascale d,s 5 «nie Mae cilenisle\eia.e: 2 00 

Nipple Shield....... Saaliph iis ls\ 6 » ae tAsiatas ath Sai eh so ee ONS 
PHRENOLOGY. 


Specimens for Societies and Private Cabinets. Fortv of 
our best Specimens, size of Life. Cast from the heads of 
John Quiney Adams, Aaron Burr, George Combe, Elihu 
Burritt, T. H. Benton, Henry Clay, Rev. Dr. Dodd, Thomas 
A. Emmett, Dr. Gall, Sylvester Graham, J. C. Neal, Silas 
Wright, Black Hawk, Osceola, ete., etc. They can be 
packed and sent as freight or express with safety. Price, 
only ¥*25 for forty casts. 

Also, Fowler’s Phrenology, Combe’s Phrenology, Phre- 
nological Charts, and marked Busts. 


Crayun Eeadaircns. tiaras sss 4 of. cele sup a $1 50 to $3 00 
Water Golok TIOBOB ir vs as ese ccm capionn ges. ss 800 “ 5 00 
CHINOOION BICAGS ec tinge ee ta wa close cs closes ce 400 * 8 00 


How to Live; UR, Domssric 
ECONOMY ILLUSTRATED. 

USEFUL LESSONS IN HOUSEKEEPING, 
’ SHOWING 

How to Lrvr, How to Have, 

How To GalIn, How to Be Happy. 
Including the story of the needlewoman who supperted 
herseif and four children on 
, A DIME A Day. 

No man, woman, or child can read this book withouy 
being interes'ed and instructed in its lessons of economy 
in things that pertain to every-day life mm every famuy 

Price, post-paid, 75 cent~ 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York, 


W aTER-CURE FOR THE Mriiii0N 


given away. See advertisement of Water-Cure JourNAL, 
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“ He that shortens the road to any one branch of educa- 
tion, confers a la-ting good upon mankind.” 


Tur Penman’s Manvat, 


BEING A NEW THEORY AND SYSTEM OF PRAC- 
TICAL PENMANSHIP, DESIGNED AS A TEXT- 
BOOK FOR SCHOOLS AND PRIVATE STUDENTS. 
BY A BUSINESS PENMAN. 


In this manual, penmanship—being taught both 
ag an art and a science —is made a matter of both 
mind and muscle. The mind is educated by 
theory; the muscles of the fingers, hand, wrist, 
and arm, by discipline and practice. 

The copy-settung method—we can not call it a 
system—has been practiced from time immemorial. 
Penmanship, when taught after this plan, is 
based almost solely upon Imitation. In the 
‘*Penman’s Manual” Imitation not only aids in 
the work, but nearly every faculty of the intellect 
is called into exercise. 

This work also guides the pupil to a full knowl- 
edge of penmanship, by means of short, plain, 
and easy rules - rules which, like those in gram- 
mar or arithmetic, are to be committed to 
memory. 

The pupil simply by reading and understand- 
ing the “ Penman’s Manual,” becomes a good judge 
and able critic of writing. This fact alone is one 
of the strongest and most conclusive proofs of the 
superiority of the system over all others, 

A pupil that knows what good writing should 
be, will soon, by dint of practice, be enabled to 
make it what it should be. 

In nine tenths of the common schools of our 
country, penmanship is taught without any at- 
tempt at system. Parents are trusting to chance 
to make their children good writers. If:the pupil, 
for example, happens this year to make any per- 
ceptible progress or improvement in writing, next 
year, by a change of teachers, and consequently a 
change,of copies, he will find his hand-writing 
broken up, and, instead of a farther progress, his 
course will be backward. 

A great share of the teachers of our common- 
schools are not only very poor penmen themselves, 
but almost totally ignorant of the fundamental 
principles of the art. 

In the ** Penman’s Manual” we believe we have 
produced a work that will prove a full remedy 
for all these difficulties. A work that must 
henceforth become authority for all matters per- 
taining to penmanship. A work that not only 
shortens the road to a knowledge of this branch, 
but makes @ sure thing of learning to write, 

In writing the ‘*‘ Penman’s Manual,” the aim 
was to make the work plain, practical, interest- 
ing, and to the point. The language is neither 
that of the philosopher or of the child—adove no 
one’s comprehension, below no one’s dignity of 
expression, 


The ‘* Penman’s Manual’ does not make any 
change in school books, as it fills a place hereto- 
fore unoccupied. The work can be studied in 
connection with most of the’copy-books used in the 
schools 

A copy of the ** Penman’s Manual” will be sent 
by mail, prepaid, for 50 cents —a price that places 
the work in reach of all classes. 


FowLer AnD WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 
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LCONTINUED FROM PAGE NINETY-TWO,] 

In savage times, the rude, athletic warrior was the chief of his tribe ; 
and he was also probably the most happy, because he possessed in the 
greatest degree the qualities necessary for success, and was deficient 
in all the feelings which, in his circumstances, could not obtain gratifi- 
cation. If he had had Benevolence, Ideality, Veneration, and Con- 
scientiousness also largely developed, he would have been unhappy, 
by the aspirations after higher objects and conditions which they would 
have introduced into his mind. ‘The same rule holds good in our own 
case. ‘Those individuals who have either too little of the selfish pro- 
pensities or too much of the moral feelings, are neither successful nor 
happy in the present state of British society. The former can not 
successfully maintain their ground, in the great struggle for property 
which is going on around them; while the latter, although they may 
be able to keep their places in the competition for wealth, are con- 
stantly grieved by the misery and imperfection which they are com- 
pelled to witness, but can not remove. They have the habitual con- 
sciousness, also, that they are laboring for the mere means of enjoy- 
ment, without ever reaching enjoyment itself; and that their lives are 
spent, as it were, in a vain show or a feverish dream. 

In these examples, we observe that society has been slowly but 
regularly advancing toward elevating virtue and intelligence to public 
honor ; and we may reasonably hope that, in proportion to the increase 
of knowledge, especially of the law which renders moral and intellectual 
attainment indispensable to the highest enjoyment, will the tendency 
to do homage to virtue increase. The impediments to a just reward 
of individual merit do not appear to be inherent in human nature, but 
contingent, There are, however, artificial impediments to the 
accomplishment of this end, among which stand conspicuous hereditary 
titles of honor. 

The feudal kings of Europe early acquired or assumed the power 
of conferring titles of honor and dignity on men of distinguished qual- 
ities, as a mark of approbation of their conduct, and as a reward for 
their services to the state. As reason and morality urge no objections 
to a title of honor being conferred on a man who has done an important 
service to his country, the practice of ennobling individuals was easily 
introduced. The favored peer, however, naturally loved his offspring ; 
and without considering any consequences beyond his own gratification, 
he induced the king to add a right of succession, in favor of his chil- 
dren, to the dignities and privileges conferred on himself. We now 
know that if he himself had really been one of nature’s nobility, and if 
he had allied himself to a partner, also possessing high qualities of brain 
and general constitution, and if the two had lived habitually in accord- 
ance with the natural Jaws, he would have transmitted his noble nature 
to his children; and they, having the stamp of native dignity upon 
them, would have needed.no patent from an earthly sovereign to 
maintain them in their father’s rank. But this law of nature being 
then unknown ; or the noble, perhaps, having attained to distinction by 
one or\ two distinguished qualities merely, which were held in much 
esteem in his own day. and being still deficient in many high endow- 
ments ; or having from passion, love of wealth, ambition, or some other 
unworthy motive, married an inferior partner, he is conscious that he 
can not rely on his children inheriting natural superiority, and he 
therefore desires, by artificial means, to preserve to them, for ages, 
the rank, wealth, titles, and power which he has acquired, and which 
nature intended to be the rewards in every generation solely of supe- 
rior endowments. ‘The king grants a right of succession to the titles 
and dignity ; and Parliament authorizes the father to place his estates 
under entail. By these means, his heirs, however profligate, imbecile, 
and unworthy of honor and distinction, are enabled to hold the highest 
rank in society, to exercise the privileges of hereditary legislators, and 
to receive the revenues of immense estates, which they may squander 
or devote to the most immoral of purposes. In these instances, legis- 
lators have directly contradicted nature. 
is following out the principle, that individual aggrandizement is the 


great object of each successive occupant of this world. These m 


All this, you will perceive, — 





ures, however, are not successful. They are productive, often, of 
misery ; as every one knows who has observed the wretched condition 
of many nobles and heirs of entail, whose profligacy and imbecility 
render them unfit for their artificial station. 

[In regard to society at large, this practice produces banefal effects. 
A false standard of consideration is erected ; the respect and admira- 
tion of the people are directed away from virtue and intelligence to 
physical grandeur and ostentation, and low objects of ambition are 
presented to the industrious classes of every grade. When extraordi- 
nary success in trade raises the banker or merchant to great wealth, 
instead of devoting it, and the talents by means of which it was 
acquired, to the improvement and elevation of the class from which he 
has sprung, he becomes ashamed of his origin, is fired with the ambi- 
tion of being created a noble, and is generally found wielding his whole 
energies, natural and acquired, in the ranks of the aristocracy against 
the people. If the distinctions instituted by natuxe were left to oper- 
ate, the effect would be that the people would, as a general rule, ven- 
erate in others, and themselves desire, the qualities most estimable 
according to their own moral and intellectual perceptions ; the stand- 
ard of consideration would be rectified and raised in proportion to their 
advance in knowledge and wisdom; and a great obstruction to improve- 
ment, created by artificial and hereditary rank, would be removed. 

We are told that in the United States of America, where no dis- 
tinct class of nobility exists. aristocratic feelings, and all the pride of 
ancestry, are at least as rampant as in England, in which the whole 
frame-work of society is constituted in reference to the ascendency of 
an ancient and powerful aristocracy ; and I see no reason to doubt the 
statement. Differences of rank were instituted when the Creator 
bestowed the mental organs in different degrees on different men, and 
rendered them all improvable by education. It is natural and benefi- 
cial, therefore, to esteem and admire nature’s nobility; men greatly 
gifted with the highest qualities of our nature, and who have duly cul- 
tivated and applied them. The Creator, also, in conferring on man the 
power to transmit, by means of his organization, his qualities and con-— 
dition to his offspring, has laid the foundation for our admiration of a 
long line of illustrious ancestors. This direction of ambition may be- 
come a strong assistant to morality and reason, in inducing men to attend 
to the organic laws in their matrimonial alliances, and in their general 
conduct through life. According to the doctrines expounded in a pre- 
vious Lecture, if two persons, of high mental and bodily qualities, were 
to marry, to observe the natural laws during their lives, to rear a fam- 
ily, and to train them also to yield steady obedience to these laws in 
their conduct, the result would be, that the children would inherit the 
superior qualities of their parents, hold the same high rank in the esti- 
mation of society, be prosperous in life, and form specimens of human 
nature in its best form and condition, If these children, again, observed 
the organic laws in their marriages, and obeyed them in their lives, 
the tendency of nature would still be to transmit, in an increasing ratio, 
their excellent endowments to their children; and there is no ascer- 
tained limit to this series. It would be a just gratification to Self- 
Esteem to belong to a family which could boast of a succession of truly 
noble men and women, descending through ten or twelve generations , 
and it would be an object of most legitimate ambition to be admitted to 
the honor and advantages of an alliance with it. This is the direction 
which the natural sentiments of family pride and admiration of ancestry 
will take, whenever the public intellect is enlightened concerning the 
laws of our constitution. In times past, we have seen these two sen- 
timents acting as blindly and perniciously as Veneration does, when, in 
the absence of all true knowledge, it expends itself in preposterous 
superstitions. It, however, is always performing its proper function 
of venerating, and is ready to take a better direction when it receives 
illumination ; and the same will hold good with the two feelings in 
question. [ro BE CONTINTED.] ° 
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Tur violence done us by others is often less painful than that which 

we do to ourselves. 
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